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• ‘lucid, realistic and convincing* 
study of past conflicts, the pro- 
MJk spect before us shows the way 
/lFROM WAR TO PEACE. 
A founder of the Pan-European move¬ 
ment, COUNT RICHARD COUDENHOVE- 

kalergi meets the challenge of co¬ 
existence with a coherent policy for 
the postponement of world war. 18s. 
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serious London comedy, A 
GUEST AND HIS GOING, deals 
with an eccentric Egyptian and a 
deplorably lifelike body of dim 
Britishers. This very funny book is 
the Book Society’s June Choice. 15s. 
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is fully satisfied by THE 
Mjk CHANGING SKY: Travels 
# lof a Novelist. NORMAN LEWIS 
takes the reader from Cuba to Liberia, 
Belize to Laos, with this collection of 
vivid, intelligent sketches, illustrated 
with his own fine photographs. 21s. 



F airy fire lit the footsteps of 
T. H. white, hunting in the West 
Coast of Ireland. Even more 
surprising were THE GOD- 
STONE AND THE BLACKY- 
MOR, two of the curiosities he dis¬ 
covered there. The combination of 
West Ireland with Tim White, his 
rod, gun and goshawk, needed only 
Ardizzone to spice the broth: he did 
the drawings. Illus., 18s. 
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this situation. Frontispiece 25 s net 
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Leonard Woolf 


The Colour of Our Mammies 


I n the Times of 3rd March, 1959, 
on page n, Lord Robins wrote: 

First of all, the predominance of the white 
man—the British white African—must continue 
for at least another generation. Few black 
Africans of the central African tribes have yet 
developed the qualities of leadership, or the edu 
cation and experience to act without control.. 
Social relations must be governed by good 
manners, civilised behaviour, and the will of both 
parties. 

In die Times of March 3rd, 1959, on page 10, 
the Times correspondent in Salisbury, South¬ 
ern Rhodesia, telegraphed: 

Mr. Stonchousc was jeered by white settlers 
at Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, to-day, before 
leaving by air for Lusaka. Cries of “White 
Kaffir,” “Go back to your black mammy,” “Live 
in the compound next time,” “Don’t come back, 
Stonchousc," greeted him as he walked to the 
aircraft. 

I quote this fortuitous irony of facts and jour 
nalism because in the juxtaposition of Lord 
Robins’s mechanical bunkum and the realistic 
comments of the “British white African” of 
Salisbury can be seen nakedly the grim prob 
lem of imperialism and nationalism in Africa. 

I was once for seven years myself an im¬ 
perialist on Lord Robins’s side of the fence. 
In 1904 I went from Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, into the Ceylon Civil Service, an 
imperialist as innocent of politics and im¬ 
perialism as I was twenty-four years before 


THIS first analysis of Anglo-Saxon Atti¬ 
tudes {towards "Afro-Asia") is followed 
in this number by two further articles: 
Constantine FitzGibbon ("America") and 
Mar\ Bonham Carter ("Europe"). 


that when 1 first entered the world in West 
Cromwell Road “with no language but a 
cry.” I soon learnt what it was all about— 
Lord Robins’s manners and civilisation, the 
Herrenvol{ who are white and know how to 
rule, and the lesser breeds who are not so 
white and who, having not “yet developed 
the qualities of leadership, or the education 
and experience to act without control,” “must 
continue for at least another generation” to 
be ruled. 

I t is small incidents which often open one’s 
eyes to die realities of politics. I can see a 
little scene which happened over fifty years 
ago as clearly as if it was yesterday, for it was 
the beginning of my doubts whether I was 
on the right side of the fence with the Lord 
Robinses and die Hcrrenvol\ and the im¬ 
perialists. When 1 got to Ceylon, I was sent 
up to the Northern Province and lived in its 
capital, Jaffna. After I had been there a year 
and was second-in-command to the Govern¬ 
ment Agent of the Province, a new Govern¬ 
ment Agent was appointed, a pukfka sahib as 
they said in those days, a Welshman with the 
strange name of Ferdinando Hamlyn Price. 
Shortly after he arrived, I was riding with 
him up the main street of the town, and, 
when we got to the top of it where it de¬ 
bouched into the esplanade, I asked him to 
stop and look back down the street, for if he 
did so, he would see clearly how people had 
encroached upon the old line of the street, by 
building verandas, etc., out on to the high¬ 
way. I remember the long, straight street in 
the glare and dust, the white houses and 
verandas, and women’s heads peering 
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through blinds and round doors to see what 
the white men were stopping for. And I can 
remember my horse turning round restlessly 
as I pointed out with my riding whip to 
Ferdinando Hamlyn Price the old line of the 
street. 

I remember all this vividly because of the 
sequel—and the sequel was this: a few weeks 
later the central government in Colombo sent 
for report to Mr. Price, the Government 
Agent, a letter from the Jaffna Tamil Associa¬ 
tion. The Association complained that one of 
its most respected members, Mr. Sanderase- 
kara, a well-known lawyer, had been deliber¬ 
ately hit in the face by the Office Assistant, 

Mr. Leonard Woolf. Mr. Sanderasekara had 
been driving in his trap up the main street of 
Jaffna, and, as he passed the Government 
Agent and the Office Assistant, who were 
riding in the opposite direction, Mr. Woolf 
had turned his horse and deliberately hit Mr. 
Sanderasekara in the face with his riding 
whip. The Association asked the Governor 
of Ceylon severely to punish Mr. Woolf. 

I gave my official explanation in writing to 
the central government in Colombo. 1 had 
never deliberately hit Mr. Sanderasekara or 
anyone else in Jaffna or in the world with a 
riding whip. But I did remember how restive 
my horse had been as I pointed down the 
street with my whip and I could only assume 
that, as the horse wheeled round, Mr. Sander¬ 
asekara was driving past and the whip with¬ 
out my being aware of it had passed near his 
face. The Government accepted my explana¬ 
tion, but I doubt whether the Tamil Associa¬ 
tion or Mr. Sanderasekara believed or 
accepted it. And I felt pretty certain at the 
time, young and callow imperialist though I 
was, that they would not believe me. It 
shocked me that these people should think 
that, as a white man and a ruler of Ceylon, 

I would deliberately hit in the face a brown 
man of the lesser breeds to show him that he 
must keep in his place. For that is what all 
this meant. And for the first time I felt a 
twinge of doubt in my imperialist soul, a 
doubt whether we were not in the wrong, 
and the Jaffna Tamil Association and Mr. 
Sanderasekara in the right, not right in be- 
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lieving that I had hit him in the face, but 
right in feeling that my sitting on a horse 
arrogantly in die main street of their town 
was as good as a slap in the face. For fifty 
years ago we Hcrrcnvol\ in Ceylon were talk¬ 
ing the same disingenuous bunkum about 
Sinhalese and Tamils as Lord Robins is 
solemnly talking to-day in the Times and 
House of Lords about Africans. And though 
die British in Ceylon were never quite as ill- 
mannered, uncivilised, and unfit to rule 
others as the white settlers of South Africa 
and Rhodesia, they were occasionally suffi¬ 
ciently offensive to reach the standard of 
manners and civilisation which Lord Robins 
and Sir Roy Welensky apparently consider 
appropriate to the white rulers of black men. 

T n e Marxists arc quite right in believing 
in the materialist determination of his¬ 
tory; what makes them so wrong, so exasper- 
atingly imbecile, is their fantastic delusion 
that our material interests alone determine 
our historical actions. If only they did, what 
a much better world we should live in. The 
crimes and follies of history are largely due 
to the poisonous mixture of absurd beliefs, 
noble delusions and ideals, irrational desires, 
and the pursuit of our own materialist in¬ 
terests. It is this mixture which determines 
our political and social behaviour. 

Of course, our attitude towards the Sin¬ 
halese and Tamils in Ceylon fifty years ago 
was largely influenced by the fact that we 
made our living out of their country and that 
it was very much to our material interest to 
remain top dogs, and the same applies to-day 
to Sir Roy Welensky and the white setders. 
If only our differences had stopped there in 
the realm of rupees and pounds, shillings, and 
pence, it might have been comparatively easy 
to compose them by the use of reason, 
common-sense, and compromise, for after all 
differences in rupees and pounds, shillings, 
and pence are quantitative, mathematical, 
calculable. Mr. Sanderasekara would never 
have imagined that I would hit him in the 
face over a question of mathematics or 
rupees. He thought I hit him in order to show 
that there was a difference in our minds, our 
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souls—because I thought he was “a bloody 
, native.” Just as the uncivilised white settler 
in Salisbury thinks that there the catastrophic 
difference is in mammies—he is under the 
delusion that if your mammy is white, you 
must |je civilised, and if she is black, you 
must be uncivilised. Looking at the white 
setders and Sir Roy and Lord Robins, one is 
tempted to say that it is probably the other 
way about—but that too would be the same 
’sort of delusion. For the truth probably is 
that we are all equally uncivilised, whatever 
the colour of our mammies. 

I r e c a l l another day fifty years ago in 
Ceylon which threw some light—for me 
—upon the psychology of imperialism. 

I had been for some two years Assistant 
Government Agent of the Hambantota Dis 
trict, a largish district sparsely populated by 
Sinhalese in the south of Ceylon. Besides my¬ 
self, there were only four or five other white 
men, an assistant superintendent of police, 
irrigation engineers, a Boer prisoner of war 
who was Game Sarctuary Ranger. Rinder¬ 
pest broke out in the district and I was 
directed to insist that all cattle should be 
tethered or impounded, and to destroy in¬ 
fected or stray cattle. I had spent the whole 
of one day driving and riding round a heavily 
infected area—it was before the days of motor 
cars—destroying infected animals and warn¬ 
ing owners wherever I found stray cattle that 
I should have to destroy them if I found them 
straying again. Late in the evening I drove 
through a small village which I had visited 
in the morning. By the side of the road I 
found two cows straying, one already show¬ 
ing symptoms of the disease. I sent for the 
owner and he proved to be a man whom I 
had warned earlier in the day. I felt that I 
must, as one said, make an example, and 
1 took my rifle from my trap and shot the 
two animals. 

The whole village had assembled and there 
was a hostile murmur from the small crowd. 
I explained to them that the owner had been 
warned, that by not impounding his animals 
he was infecting them and helping to spread 
the disease to other people’s cattle all over 


the country. As I walked to the trap, they 
followed me, and as I drove away, I still 
heard the dull hostile murmur of their voices. 

I t was the only time in my three years in 
the Hambantota District, in my seven 
years in Ceylon, that I heard that note of 
communal hostility against myself or the 
Government from villagers. I was profoundly 
depressed. I knew that the order to impound 
cattle was futile, because it would not be 
obeyed and could not be enforced. I knew 
that the villagers did not believe what I said 
to them, that I was part of a white man’s 
machine which they did not understand. I 
stood to them in the relation of God to his 
victims, and I have no more desire to be God 
than one of his victims. I spent the night in 
a tent or a circuit bungalow—I forget which 
—not many miles from the village, and I had 
arranged to meet there the Muhandiram or 
chief headman of the area to discuss with him 
this problem of rinderpest. The Muhandiram 
was a very intelligent Sinhalese, English- 
educated; he had been sent to Hambantota 
from another district where he had held a 
higher post—in fact he had been demoted for 
some error or offence. I liked him, and talked 
quite freely to him as I would have to a white 
man. He came to me after I had eaten my 
dinner and we strolled out on to a headland 
discussing the administrative problem of en¬ 
forcing the rinderpest regulations. When we 
came to the end of the headland, we looked 
eastwards from a low sandy cliff over the sea. 
It was the days of Halley’s comet. The head 
of the comet was just above the horizon, the 
tail flamed up the sky until the end of it was 
almost above our heads. The stars blazed 
with the brilliance which they have only on a 
clear, still, black night in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. And at our feet the comet and the 
stars blazed reflected in the smooth, velvety 
black sea. 

We stood in silence; it was a superb spec¬ 
tacle; as a work of art, magnificent. And I 
suppose it was what is called awe-inspiring. 
But there is something about these spectacular 
displays, about the heavenly bodies and the 
majestic firmament which also irritates me. 
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From my point of view—the human point of 
view—there is something ridiculous about 
the universe—these absurd comets racing 
round the sun and the absurd suns flaming 
away at impossible speeds through illimitable 
empty space. I turned to the Muhandiram 
and asked him what he thought about the 
comet and the planets and the stars. His 
answer depressed me even more profoundly 
than the Sinhalese villagers. He believed 
quite seriously in all the astrological non¬ 
sense which the Daily Express supplies to 
its imbecile white readers to-day. Our lives 
and characters, he said, were determined by 
the position of the constellations at our birth. 
I foolishly tried to convince him of the 
absurdity of such an idea. I might just as use¬ 
fully have tried to prove to the President of 
the Royal Society that the earth is flat and 
the sun goes round it. He told me that at a 
female child’s birth the horoscope predicted 
the year, day, and hour at which her menstru¬ 
ation would begin, and it was always 
accurate. If I would tell him the place and 
hour of my birth, he would have my horo¬ 
scope drawn and it would prove to me that 
my life and character had been determined 
by the position of the heavenly bodies at the 
time of my birth.... 

T u e incidents of those twenty four hours 
in the rinderpest-ravaged district of 
Ceylon fifty years ago were trivial, but they 
may be read as a moral tale about imperialism 
—the absurdity of a people of one civilisation 
and mode of life trying to impose its rule 
upon a people of an entirely different civil¬ 
isation and mode of life. 

My attitude towards the Hambantota vil¬ 
lager was entirely benevolent and altruistic; 

I was merely trying to save from destruction 
some of the most valuable of their few pos¬ 
sessions. They had less understanding of my 
ways, my intentions, and my rule than the 
half-bred bitch walking at my heels. They 
were the nicest of people and I was very fond 
of them, but they would have thrown stones 
at me or shot me in the back as I walked to 
my trap, had they dared. And the Muhan¬ 


diram through whom I was attempting to 
impose our rule upon them, so quick-witted, 
so intelligent, so Anglicised and European¬ 
ised—scratch the surface of his mind and you 
found that he believed that Halley’s sublime 
comet, the blazing constellations abpve our 
head, the spiral nebulae, the infinite galaxies 
flaming away into space, had been created 
and kept going through billions of billions of 
years in order that a grubby little man in the 
Hambantota bazaar could calculate the exact 
day and hour at which the Muhandiram’s 
infant daughter would have her first 
menstrual period. 

When the Muhandiram of East Giruwa 
Pattu and I were looking at Halley’s comet 
in the sky and reflected in the Indian ocean, 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred white 
men in Ceylon were saying of the Sinhalese 
and Tamils precisely what Lord Robins and 
the white settlers of Salisbury are saying to¬ 
day about the black Africans. They had not, 
we said, “developed the qualities of leader¬ 
ship, or the education and experience to act 
without control.” If we were looking at 
politics with the eye of God, we should have 
to say that we were quite right—they would 
swindle and cheat and exploit and massacre 
one another and prove quite conclusively that 
they are not fit to govern themselves. 

Where wc were wrong was in thinking 
that it followed that we ought to govern 
them. Two world wars and the cold war and 
Fascism, Nazism, and Communism, and our 
calendar of crime and racial riots make one 
doubtful whether Europeans are fit to govern 
themselves. In the eye of God, which is an¬ 
other way of saying, if you arc really con¬ 
cerned with the plain brutal truth, politically 
and culturally the European and the Asiatic 
have reached two rather different forms of 
barbarism. The record of our political and 
social history, even when we govern our¬ 
selves, is pretty grim, but we are at least 
accustomed to govern social relations by our 
own peculiar form of bad manners and bar¬ 
barous behaviour. The trouble really begins 
when one kind of b ar barian like Sir Roy 
Wclensky and Lord Robins, no doubt from 
the highest motives and with the old, old 
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cliches which you can read in Herodotus were 
* being used by the imperialist Xertes on the 
Hellespont 2,400 years ago, insists upon im¬ 
posing by force its own peculiar domestic 
form of barbarism on a different kind of bar- 
barian-^-for its own good, and because it is 
not yet capable of governing itself. 

R eason and the bleakness of common- 
^ sense truth are to-day unfashionable, 
particularly in relation to politics and history. 
That history has been and is being largely 
determined by human stupidity is an indis¬ 
putable and not unimportant truth, but if you 
mention it as a factor to he reckoned with, 
you are dismissed as an un-serious thinker. 

But if you forget, for a moment, the im¬ 
perialist cliches, mumbo-jumbo, and spells 
chanted bv Lord Robins and his friends, the 
stupidity of the South and Central African 
white imperialists is staggering. If there is 
any certain lesson to he learnt from history it 
is that even in the most favourable circum¬ 
stances it is extremely difficult for one race 
of barbarians to maintain for any length of 
time by force its rule over another. In the 
long run there is only one way of making 
one’s rule over a subject people permanent— 
you must exterminate it. If the imperialist 
ruler does not exterminate the ruled, he is 
either exterminated or absorbed by them. The 
circumstances of the white South African and 
Rhodesian, if they pursue their present policy, 
are so precarious that their chances of im¬ 
perialist survival are negligible. What can the 
mumbo-jumbo about apartheid, partnership, 
federation, good manners, and civilisation do 
in face of the facts? For the facts are, on one 
side, a ruthless exploitation of black by white, 
a barbarous colour-bar designed to prevent 
the black man attaining any kind of equality 
with the white; and, on the other side, Ghana 
and Nigeria, Egypt and Algeria, India and 
Ceylon and Burma and Indonesia and China 
and Japan. And Sir Roy Wclensky, deaf to 
the sound of millions of brown and black 
feet marching on the road to self-government, 
decides to extend the rule of himself and a 
few thousand white Rhodesians and the 
colour-bar system, renamed partnership, to 


some millions of unwilling black men in 
Nyasaland. 

I mperialism has always been bad for 
the imperialists. It always in the end re¬ 
duces them to the state of mind of Sir Roy 
Welensky and Lord Robins in which they 
are no longer capable of facing facts because 
they believe in their own cliches and mumbo- 
jumbo. But the facts remain and force the 
rulers into ruthless suppression and violence. 
A conspiracy of the black men to kill all 
white men—though not a single white man 
has been killed—has to be “suppressed” by 
shooting fifty black men and imprisoning 
hundreds. The effects of this kind of im¬ 
perialism upon the subject people is even 
worse than upon the imperialists. The 
psychology of this process could not be better 
described than in the following quotation 
from a recently-published book of short 
stories, A Long Way from London, by Dan 
Jacobson. 

“I exult because at last there are Jews who are 
attacking others instead of being attacked; Jews 
who are hurting others instead of being hurt; 
Jews who arc killing others instead of being 
killed” 

“But that’s just savagery!” I cried out. 

“So?” Brodsky was not ashamed. “I am not 
frightened of being called a savage when I live 
in a world of savages. You say that you want a 
country that will belong to the Jews? Let me 
tell you that no one has ever got anything with¬ 
out being savage about it—as dogs, as Zulus are 
savage.” 

‘We’re not dogs, or Zulus.” 

“You will have to become like them if you 
are serious. Your kind of Zionist is so pure and 
holy; but my people—my kind of Zionist—are not 
good, we don’t mean well, we mean to grab, to 
gouge, to get Palestine will belong to those who 
fight hardest for it; and when we have at last 
got Palestine the world will know this for truth.” 

The quotation applies to the Jews and 
Palestine, but education in communal 
savagery by savagery is the same for all 
countries and all colours. In the end the bar¬ 
barism and savagery of the rulers immensely 
increase the indigenous barbarism and 
savagery of the ruled. 

In Ceylon we were wise or lucky enough 
to leave just in time, to leave the Sinhalese 
and Tamils to govern themselves before they 
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had reached the stage of nationalist savagery. 
Our imperialists proved, as usual, wrong. 
The Ceylonese have shown themselves quite 
capable of governing themselves, and the 
Sinhalese are now behaving to the Tamil 
minority in the same imperialist way in 
which we behaved to the Sinhalese, for all 
mammies, whatever their colour, breed the 
same kind of imperialist if their children get 
the opportunity of practising imperialism. In 
Africa the ruthless native policy and apar¬ 
theid in the South and the purblind policy of 
the Kenya and Rhodesian settlers are begin¬ 
ning to cause the reaction of this nationalist 
savagery in the sons of black mammies. Mau 
Mau and the threat of violence in Nyasaland 
are the first symptoms of the disease. 

It is characteristic of the blindness of white 
imperialists in Africa and of their supporters 
in England that Lord Salisbury in the Times 
and the Wclcnskys in Africa attribute this 
inevitable reaction to their policy of native 
repression and exploitation to those who, like 
Miss Margery Perham, try gently to get the 
settlers to face the facts and the logic of facts. 
If we faced the facts and acted upon their 
logic, it is possible that the ultimate cata¬ 


strophe of bloody violence might be avoided, 
at any rate in Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa¬ 
land, Tanganyika, Uganda, and even per¬ 
haps Kenya. In Pretoria and Salisbury things 
have almost certainly gone too far to make 
it possible for the white South African and 
Rhodesian to see a glimmer of reason and so 
avoid the nationalist nemesis of imperialism. 
Elsewhere it is still not too late. The sin and 
tragedy of our empire 4 iave been that we 
have never attempted to honour our promises 
and train brown and black subjects for self- 
government, and that is why they are very 
badly equipped for governing themselves. 
There is still time in Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and the other territories to do 
now what we ought to have done before, to 
take the African into a real partnership of 
government, to abolish all traces of colour- 
bar, and to allow the black man to learn the 
art of government in the only possible way, 
namely, by governing. 

And the only way to convince the African 
of our good faith is by showing at once that 
we mean to ensure equality in all social rela¬ 
tions and in government to all, whatever the 
colour of their mammies. 


Limits 

It could never be. 

This, they know, 

As also, could it, 

Would grow less true. 

To weigh against this, 
Set their each kiss, 
Perfectly circumscribed, 
Exactly what it is. 


Alan Ross 
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Anti-American Zoo 


I t was, I think, a George Price draw¬ 
ing. A small, bewildered man has wan¬ 
dered into a fabulous pet-shop; growling 
tigers, chattering monkeys, cold-eyed alli¬ 
gators, supercilious giraffes and hissing 
reptiles mill about him. And the caption ran: 
“Who’s in charge here?” An American in 
London might well ask the same question, as 
he wades through the chaotic cacophony of 
anti-American statement and innuendo that 
clutters up so much of the British press and 
radio to-day. And he would have as much 
chance of getting kn answer as the man in 
the pet-shop. It is obvious that all this 
snarling and snapping might, in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, be of great service to the Soviet 
Union, and this must delight the local Com¬ 
munists and fellow-travellers (and, presum¬ 
ably, no one else): it is equally obvious that 
they are not in charge here. But what goes 
on? 

In the first place, the vast bulk of the popu¬ 
lation is neither pro- nor anti-American. It 
almost never is. A vague dislike of all 
foreigners may crystallise into a vague annoy¬ 
ance with the airmen from the nearby U.S. 
base (or, more usually, with their English 
teen-age girl-friends). This is not a political 
emotion. A passionate emulation of Ameri¬ 
can film stars, the attempts of the very young 
to behave as if they were honorary citizens 
of Brooklyn or Sacramento (1880) are almost 
equally irrelevant, as irrelevant as a child in 
a Davy Crockett hat. For the vast majority, 
which is predominantly working-class, 
seldom think about America at all. When 
they do their attitude is one of indifference 
tinged with friendly interest, as their atti¬ 


tude towards the Irish is indifference coloured 
by dislike, and, to the French, by contempt. 

This is less true of what, for lack of a 
better word, are still called the “middle 
classes." At the risk of over-simplication, it 
may be said that these classes have inherited 
the morality of their Victorian predecessors 
and, further back, of the Puritans. This 
morality breeds fine virtues, of which a sense 
of personal responsibility is perhaps outstand¬ 
ing, and on which British democracy is based. 
But there is also a price to pay, and that price 
lies in the reverse of, but also the stimulus to, 
personal responsibility, namely, personal 
guilt. It is human to shuffle off guilt on to 
others. And once the Devil has ceased to 
exist, his devilishness has to be accommo¬ 
dated elsewhere, in other human beings. 
These “others” must be neither too close (for 
if they, he, or she are too close, monomaniac 
hatred easily leads to madness), nor too re¬ 
mote (only the intimacy of actual warfare 
can make, say, the Japanese nation a suitable 
cesspool in which to dump a Briton’s aware¬ 
ness of evil). The ideal receptacle for a transfer 
of the devil-within-ourselves is another race, 
or the adherents of another religion, or an¬ 
other class, within a multi-racial, multi-religi¬ 
ous, or socially stratified society. But since 
Hitler, anti-Semitism is really too discredited 
to be openly avowed; anti-Catholicism has 
faded with the strength of belief; and in a 
country as democratic as Britain to-day, ex¬ 
pressed hatred and fear of the majority of 
the voters—outspoken as late as the mid- 
’thirties, as is shown in Orwell’s Road to 
Wigan Pier—is also and obviously foolish. 
(These three “anti’s” persist, of course, but 
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sotto voce except in the case of real half-wits 
and psychopaths: their appeal is presumably 
moribund, and they are seldom to be encoun¬ 
tered in the press except in order to be con¬ 
demned.) To replace these three traditional 
guilt-transference objects, some low-grade 
Britons have picked on coloured immigrants 
(characteristically identifying them with 
prostitution). Others, looking just beyond 
their shores, have picked on the nation they 
most resemble in language, social structure, 
and political ideals, the Americans. 

I T cannot be stressed too strongly that 
this “anti” emotion is not rational, and 
that its object is therefore largely the result 
of chance and propinquity (like love). It is, 
in the true sense, nihilistic, this transference 
of self-distrust and self-contempt into fear 
and hatred of “the other.” That is why it 
does not really matter who that “other” is, 
since he is merely a means to an end, and not 
an end in himself. The most spectacular 
recent case of this, of course, was the anti- 
Semitism of the Nazis. The humiliation and 
later massacre of a minority within Germany 
was used, quite deliberately, by the Nazis, to 
free all those nihilistic forces on which their 
Third Reich was based. As Hitler told 
Rauschnigg: “We shall... upset the ideas 
and criteria of the whole world, simply and 
purely by attacking Judaism.” 

Upsetting ideas and criteria is an attractive, 
amusing, and, very frequently, a useful occu¬ 
pation. In any event, it is bound to go on so 
long as a free society exists. However, to burn 
down the house for the sake of the roast pig is 
a problematical gain. 

The political idea which dominates our 
world to-day is that Communism would con¬ 
quer and enslave the West, and that the best 
way of avoiding this is by a close alliance of 
those powers who object to enslavement. The 
strongest of these is America, the second 
strongest Britain, and in their mutual co¬ 
operation lies safety. This alliance has given 
us nearly fifteen years of peace (apart from 
the Korean War, in which the Americans 
bore a part at least proportionate to their 
strength) and a level of prosperity never 


known before. To attack this idea now seems 
nihilistic indeed. But, as la Rochefoucald re¬ 
marked : 

Pride, rather than a lack of perspicacity, is what 
usually drives us to oppose with such obstinacy 
opinions that are generally accepted as°correct: 
though theirs may be the better party, the front 
lynches are already filled, and we certainly do 
not wish to take a back seat. 

This maxim is particularly applicable to the 
very young (with whom we are scarcely con¬ 
cerned, since they seldom write or edit anti- 
American articles in the popular press), and 
to their seniors who regard themselves as un¬ 
appreciated, ill-rewarded, or have some other 
grudge—who are, in a word, well prepared 
to be “anti” something or other. 

Here, then, is a suitable background for 
anti-Americanism. But what types of men 
and women fall for, or into, this reaction? 
Even obvious psychopaths usually advance 
some alleged reason for their hatred and fear 
of the “other.” (The Protocols of Zion; the 
alleged divided loyalties of the Catholics; the 
prospect of a new guillotine.) And the men 
and women who defame and, it seems, 
deliberately distort the actions and motives 
of the United States in public in Britain to¬ 
day are seldom obvious psychopaths. Their 
reasons for so doing are multiple, for they 
are of many sorts. 

T h er e is one main grievance against the 
United States, and one predominant 
fear. The grievance lies in the fact that the 
United States is now more powerful than 
Britain. This emotion came into existence, 
almost overnight, during the Second World 
War. I remember, when first I transferred 
from the British to the American army in 
1942, the delight with which American 
officers were greeted. Strangers would speak 
to me to tell me this, would offer me drinks, 
and would be visibly disappointed when I 
did not reply with an “American accent.” 
And I remember, in late 1944, on returning 
to London from the French campaign, a very 
different attitude, **particularly among the 
rich. Silly women and men who had never 
put on a uniform were eager to complain 
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about the American forces (there were too 
. many of them in England—as though they 
were here of their own choice), to disparage 
their military value (while they were winning 
spectacular victories in Europe and the 
Pacific), and the ex-wife of a millionaire duke 
even grumbled to me that they were “over¬ 
paid.” The yellow press was perhaps largely 
responsible for this. The British papers, like 
their American equivalents, naturally con- 
‘centrated on, and played up, the part that 
their soldiers were taking in the joint opera¬ 
tions. But some British papers went further, 
and slanted the news so as deliberately to 
disparage their allies. This reached a climax 
with the American rebuff in the Ardennes, 
and the wide publicity given to certain ill- 
considered and unfortunate remarks of Field- 
Marshal Montgomery’s. If the Ardennes 
Battle was not quite presented as a British 
victory over the Americans, it was commonly 
believed, on no scrap of evidence, that the 
Americans had been defeated and that the 
British had had to step in, in the nick of 
time, to put matters right. And in Britain 
this newspaper invention gave rise to a re¬ 
markable amount of gloating in certain 
circles. 

Those circles were chiefly among the 
richer middle classes (the stupid rich, it goes 
without saying). And since the war similar 
squalid emotions based on envy have con¬ 
tinued to be directed against the Americans. 
Just as the American generals were pre¬ 
sented as dolts (by comparison with their 
British counterparts), so American statesmen 
(Truman and, par excellence, Dulles) have 
been denigrated by these envious people as 
ignorant upstarts, lacking the “traditional” 
and “inherited” knowledge of statecraft 
which is, presumably, inherent in British 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries. 
And there has been a keen readiness to see 
in every American recession the beginning 
of another vast slump. This envy, as I say, 
is largely confined to the wealthy, the right- 
wing Tories, who feel that power is theirs by 
right and therefore resent it when others 
(particularly allies) are more powerful than 
they and have to make the decisions. This 
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form of anti-Americanism was strongly re¬ 
inforced by Suez, which in such circles was 
and is regarded as a fine show of Britain’s 
rightful exercise of power, “stabbed in the 
back” by Washington.* It is very much alive 
to-day, and its latest manifestation lies in 
the public resentment by such people at 
American companies investing money in 
British industry (though during recent British 
economic and financial crises, these same 
people have regarded it as almost a duty for 
the United States to keep Britain solvent). 
They find their principal mouthpiece not in 
The Times but in the Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere presses. Since envy is a shameful 
emotion that can never be avowed, these re¬ 
presentatives of fairly extreme right-wing 
opinion disguise it as criticism of the power¬ 
ful American ally: but no particular perspi¬ 
cacity is needed to see that it is resentful envy, 
pure and simple. The more maniacal cases 
would do well to take treatment from an 
Adlerian psychologist. But let me stress again 
that I am referring to stupid or even dotty 
people. Clever men and women do not accept 
their ideas from The Daily Mail or The Daily 
Express. Politically-educated Conservatives 
are seldom anti-American. 

A nti-Americanism on the Left is 
of a different, older, and in some ways 
more respectable origin. The Communists 
regard the Soviet Union as their Fatherland, 
and since the United States is the chief 
obstacle to a Soviet hegemony, it is their 
natural duty as Russian patriots to make 
America appear hateful in Britain. A number 
of underground Communists hold positions 
of some authority in the mass media, of 
which they make what use they can. But they 
can only be few in number. The Labour 

* The Times, in its obituary of Dulles on 25th 
May, 1959, took this opportunity to accuse him of 
ill-faith at the time of Suez. “The British Govern¬ 
ment not unnaturally concluded that Dulles’ word 
could not be relied upon. Sir Anthony Eden was 
exasperated beyond endurance.” Surely a curious in¬ 
terpretation of recent history, and a strange place 
in which to make such a charge. The Times, how¬ 
ever, has on occasion advanced even stranger views 
about international affairs over the past quarter 
century. 
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Party is at least as anti-Communist as are the 
Conservatives. And here what anti-American¬ 
ism there is, is really anti-capitalism. When 
the Labour Party was young and militant, 
the American economic system was the most 
highly developed example of all that it 
opposed. A certain traditional hostility, par¬ 
ticularly among older left-wing people with 
rheumaticky minds, remains. However, in 
general, young left-wing intellectuals are 
scarcely influenced by this—and with the 
rapid decrease in racial discrimination within 
the United States, even that rallying cry to 
Radicals is no longer a powerful tocsin. 
There may be a certain inherited distrust of 
“Americanism,” but there is little dislike of 
America among young left-wing intellectuals 
to-day. On the contrary, they think to see in 
American society that egalitarianism which 
they desire to foster here. 

It is a different story with intellectuals now 
in their forties and fifties. These men were 
emotionally conditioned in the red ’thirties; 
they have probably given little thought to 
political realities since the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
shattered their dreams twenty years ago; 
and now, as an age-group, they hold posi¬ 
tions of some authority. Cynicism provides a 
sort of negative satisfaction, but even so some 
such men, while not at all Communists, 
retain from their youth an emotional pre¬ 
judice in favour of Russia and against the 
United States. They are apt to dismiss factual 
reports about, say, Russian slave-labour 
camps as “propaganda,” while accepting any 
statement about, say, a revival of McCarthy- 
ism as an indication of an incipient Ameri¬ 
can fascism. They are, in fact, attempting to 
fit the political forces extant to-day into an 
order of battle that existed in their youth. 
Their attitude is perhaps best explained in 
the psychology of Jung. 

And then there is a third source or field of 
anti-Americanism, which is neither the envy 
of a partially dispossessed ruling class nor the 
fossilised survival of out-dated attitudes on 
the Left, though it is closer to the latter than 
the former. This is the pacifist attitude, 
which nowadays finds expression in the 
various anti-nuclear bomb movements. And 


here the emotions involved are extremely 
strong, being a combination both of guilt anc 
fear, beneath the shadow of the mushroon 
cloud. The fear is obvious and sensible. Bui 
the guilt of many pacifists is less creditable, 
deriving as it often does from a knowledge 
of their own propensity to violence, and a 
terror lest they bring the retribution of Cain 
upon themselves. In violent terms these haters 
of violence decry the* violence that they 
believe they detect in others—a pure trans¬ 
ference. For fear lest their own country 
might ever assault (rape) another, they would 
utterly disarm (emasculate) their own people. 
This is, of course, a purely internal British 
concern. But the pacifists do not stop there. 
They must find a villain responsible for the 
state of affairs whereby they and we live 
under this terrible threat. The Russians are 
too far away, too strange, even though it be 
their bombs that provide the sole threat to 
Britain. So the villain becomes the United 
States, Britain’s close and peace-loving ally.* 
The fact that when America held the mono¬ 
poly of the bomb, from 1945 to 1949, it re¬ 
frained from using it against an open and 
extremely dangerous enemy—an act of 
political restraint surely unparalleled in his¬ 
tory—is forgotten; while Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki are presented as purely American 
(not, as they were, Anglo-American) 
actions. Nor does the transference stop 

• Recently the B.B.C. televised a play by 
Marghanita Laski entitled The Offshore Island. 

This play, cast apparently in the immediate 
future, made the following statements: that the 
United States would drop atomic bombs on Britain; 
that the United States Army would deport British 
survivors of this outrage to America, sterilise them, 
and place them in concentration camps; that the 
United States would then sign a peace with Russia, 
but continue to contaminate “Europe” in order to 
keep this continent neutral. This play also portrayed 
an American Army captain, wearing, so far as 
one could see, a SHAPE unit patch, shooting in 
cold blood a British adolescent boy. 

It is, of course, no new story that pacifists should 
attempt to engender in others the hysteria of ex¬ 
treme fear that they encourage in themselves. But 
it is surely strange that the B.B.C., a quasi-Govern- 
inental organisation, should put out a programme 
(inane though it be),, which, if its charges against 
the United States of America and the United States 
Army were made against an individual, could only 
be described as a criminal libel. 
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there. A country is not a really suitable rccep- 
. tacle for this; actual men are better. So a 
mythical group of men called “Pentagon 
generals” are imbued with all the devilish 
vjees, and made into “the other.” The 
sophist*y is a simple one, and is given maxi¬ 
mum encouragement (if it was not actually 
invented) by the Communists. Atom bomb 
equals death: atom bomb equals America: 
death is hateful and terrifying: Americans 
‘are hateful and terrifying. People who can 
believe this really do need psychiatric treat¬ 
ment. They should consult a Freudian. 

T here are other animals in the anti- 
American pet-shop, but these three are 
the largest: the disgrunded member of the 
old ruling class; the ageing radical still fight¬ 
ing his ghostly batde of long ago; and the 
unthinking pacifist transferring his guilt and 
fear elsewhere. Somewhere in the back¬ 
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ground the Man from the Cominform (or 
whatever it is called these days) eggs on his 
odd collection. And what, if anything, does 
it all recall? 

The language is another, the circumstances 
quite different, but the process of trans¬ 
ference is much the same. “The British are 
vulgar upstarts, a nation of shopkeepers 
whose army ran away at Dunkirk. Vive le 
marichair “The British are threatening our 
working class with ruin in their own pluto¬ 
cratic interest. Vive le martchall ” "Mourir 
pour Danzig? £a non. Vive le marietta!!” 
“Down with the imperialist war! Vive 
Stalinl Vive Hitler! Vive le marechal!" Is 
there even perhaps a Petain hanging about? 
But this is not, or not yet, 1940. There is no¬ 
body in charge. And this decrepit, stupid, 
neurotic zoo represents only a very small 
minority in Britain. But it’s a pity the beasts 
will roar and squeak so. 
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T H E transformation of Europe pro¬ 
ceeds unevenly, but fast. Last Decem¬ 
ber the negotiations to establish a 
Free Trade Area broke down. In January 
the European Economic Community was 
launched. In May, Germany, France, and 
Italy voted against the plan proposed by 
the High Commission of the European Coal 
and Steel Community to deal with the coal 
crisis. In the same month it was reported that 
the United Kingdom was discussing a Nordic 
area with which Austria and Switzerland 
would be associated: these reports, which 
were presumably inspired, indicated that 
although no agreement had been reached the 
discussions were going well; they also ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the new Community 
would not be regarded as a counter-bloc to 
the Six and added that they did not expect 
that the creation of this Second Economic 
Community would divide Europe politi¬ 
cally. ... 

Meanwhile, in England during these very 
months opinion was on the whole moving to¬ 
wards the idea that some direct association 
between the United Kingdom, the Common¬ 
wealth, and the Six was both possible and 
essential. A survev in the Manchester 
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Guardian showed that industrialists had 
moved to this point of view more quickly 
than most people supposed. A long article in 
the Financial Times (by Sir Edward Bed- 
dington Behrens) advocated such an associa¬ 
tion, and two important articles on the sub¬ 
ject were published at about the same time by 
Mr. Peter Thorneycroft. The Economist , 
which from the start had advocated Britain’s 


entry into the Common Market, went on 
pressing the case in a number of articles and 
editorial comments. Of the leading papers 
The Times continued to maintain an attitude 
of mistrust, of which its leading article on 
May 20th was a prize example (“.. . every¬ 
thing against it...”). 

As so often in the past, it would seem that 
the importance of a great event in Europe 
began to be recognised in* this country only 
as a consequence of a great failure. For it is 
only as a great failure that the breakdown 
of the Anglo-European negotiations can be 
seen. Why did it happen? Is it true that “the 
French refused to play”? Or was it that “the 
British failed to appreciate the political im¬ 
portance” which was attached to the idea of 
the European Community by the countries 
described as the Six? There is some truth in 
both these statements. But how odd to have 
underestimated the political importance of 
the Treaty of Rome when our main objection 
to it was precisely that its political implica¬ 
tions were of a nature to which we could not 
honestly subscribe. It is also difficult to 
imagine the kind of non-political association 
that the British Government envisaged for 
the Free Trade Area. A number of important 
concessions were made in the course of the 
negotiations: agriculture, for instance, was 
admitted as a topic for discussion, and by the 
end the British were pressing for majority 
decisions in certain cases—and were to this 
extent prepared to pool their sovereignty. 
Supposing important concessions such as 
these had brought agreement, the Govern¬ 
ment can hardly have thought that the 
14 
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association which emerged would have stood 
•still. If the Free Trade Area had really been 
put in operation, the institutions which co¬ 
ordinated its activities would inevitably have 
gained a measure of political authority and 
power and the European links between the 
member countries would have grown closer. 
After a few years would there have been 
much to distinguish it from a Common 
Market? Alternatively, the whole thing 
would have dissolved. 

B ut, whatever the immediate causes of 
the failure of the negotiations, there is 
little doubt that the political will necessary 
for success was absent. Among the French, 
irritation and boredom with the British atti¬ 
tude to Europe must surely have played a 
part. Sir Winston Churchill—when in opposi¬ 
tion-launched “the European Movement.” 
He, and a few of his colleagues, put the 

- Tunnel -—- 

Work on the Channel Tunnel stopped 
in 1883 after shafts and pilot tunnels had 
been driven a short distance under the sea 
from both French and British sides. They 
got 2,026 yards towards France from the 
shaft at Shakespeare Cliff, and 800 yards 
from Abbotts Cliff—both starting points 
being west of Dover. 

Opposition to the project then came 
entirely from Britain, and arose from 
traditional bigotry, insular and military. 
The tunnel might well have been com¬ 
pleted in the 1880’s or go's, had not Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Cambridge and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley insisted that French 
soldiers disguised as tourists would be 
popping out this end brandishing sabres.... 

THE OBSERVER J Apnl. 1959 

The other objector was Lord Palmerston 
who thought that France was too close as 
it was. In t88o work was actually begun 
on two test tunnels, one from each side 
of the Channel. But the War Office began 
to have doubts: without a fully effective 
moat Britain would no longer be an 
island. Work on tunnels ceased. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN *J April, 1959 


Council of Europe on its feet, but since those 
early days of high hopes and considerable 
achievements, this country has contributed 
exceedingly little to the idea or reality of 
“Europe.” There have only been douches of 
cold water administered impartially by suc¬ 
cessive Labour and Conservative Govern¬ 
ments. Having persuaded the Europeans to 
abandon Federalism in favour of Functional¬ 
ism, we have refused to perform any of the 
functions which were asked of us—whether 
in the European Coal & Steel Community, 
the European Defence Community, Eur- 
atom, or the Common Market. All of these 
ideas were French in conception; to every 
overture we have always said no\ and on 
each occasion we pleaded “the special posi¬ 
tion” of this country. Is it any wonder that 
our friends and neighbours cast doubts on 
the sincerity of Britain’s interest in Europe? 

Certainly the phrase “a special position” 
describes most accurately the average Eng¬ 
lishman’s feelings about himself and his 
country. But do these feelings arise from or 
reflect a real situation? How “special” arc 
we? As an island we are separated from 
Europe and this has not only had psycho¬ 
logical effects on our general attitude to the 
Continent but it has also saved us from in¬ 
vasion and, at times, allowed us to with¬ 
draw from European entanglements. British 
foreign policy has swung between inter¬ 
vention and non-intervention in European 
affairs. The fact that the first great period of 
non-intervention occurred in Tudor times 
and coincided with a wave of nationalism, 
anti-Popery, and expansion overseas, has in¬ 
vested it with a spurious glamour. It also 
encouraged the idea that an overseas empire 
was in some sense an alternative to associa¬ 
tion with the Continent; that the two were 
incompatible and that in most situations the 
interests of one would have to be sacrificed to 
the other; that we must choose either the 
Empire or Europe. When Mr. Baldwin 
announced, rather belatedly, that the British 
frontier was on the Rhine, his statement 
was noted in some quarters as marking 
a revolution in our foreign policy. To Mr. 
Baldwin who is said to have thought that all 
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foreigners were black except for the waiters 
at Aix-les-Bains, this may well have been 
true. But historically European and imperial 
issues have always been linked together; it 
was this close connection which Chatham 
recognised and which prompted him to 
announce that “Hanover ought to be as dear 
to us as Hampshire,” and that he “would 
conquer America in Germany...But how¬ 
ever accurate Chatham’s insight and however 
successful his policy, the history of the United 
Kingdom in the 19th century allowed the 
Baldwin attitude to establish itself and, in¬ 
deed, to become the conventional, accepted, 
conservative point of view. In the 19th cen¬ 
tury, for the first and last time in her his¬ 
tory, Britain behaved and was regarded as a 
great power. After the defeat of Napoleon 
and before Bismarck’s unification of Ger¬ 
many, with America outside the sphere of 
world politics and Russia still a medieval 
kingdom, the United Kingdom could decide 
the issues of peace and war. Such is a reason¬ 
able working definition of a great power. But 
this position was held for a remarkably short 
time. The misfortune from which we still 
suffer is that this period was also one when 
a great deal of history was written. The text¬ 
books and the literature on which most adult 
Englishmen of to-day were brought up were 
written with this era as their background. 
They assume that this country has always 
been, and always will remain, what in fact 
she was for a very short period, and for 
reasons which were peculiar and unlikely to 
recur. By the time the phrase “splendid isola¬ 
tion” was uttered the circumstances which it 
celebrated were already things of the past. I 
hope that the text-books of to-day from which 
the modern generation of children learn their 
history give a more accurate picture of our 
position in the world. 

It was, of course, no fluke that the im¬ 
mediate response to the decline in our inter¬ 
national position was the jingoism of the 
1890*8 (an English version of continental 
theories of race), and Joseph Chamberlain’s 
plan to make the British Empire what would 
now be called a third force, for such was the 
purpose of Empire Free Trade. That the 


people of this country refused to adopt this 
policy speaks well for their good sense, for the 
idea must have had considerable emotional 
appeal to a nation whose commercial and 
military supremacy was being challenged. 
And, in fact, at Ottawa in 1931, in 'response 
to totally different circumstances, a modified 
policy of Imperial preference was agreed to, 
and the relics of this policy are to-day re¬ 
garded as a very important part of “our 
special position,” preventing a closer associa¬ 
tion with Europe. 

W e also have, of course, a “special 
position” with the United States. 
How welcome this is to the Americans I 
have never been able to discover. Sir Winston 
Churchill exploited it (though he did not in¬ 
vent it) more ruthlessly and more successfully 
than any other British Prime Minister, and 
the efforts of his two successors to follow in 
his footsteps were in one case disastrous and 
seem in the second of doubtful wisdom. Un¬ 
less we had thought we had a very special 
position with the United States, no Prime 
Minister and no Foreign Secretary would 


- Affliction - 

Throughout the evening 1 listened to 
the friendly diatribe [a severe German 
criticism of ‘‘English provincialism” on 
the European question ] with ever-grow¬ 
ing discomfort. True enough, the object of 
my German friend's attac\ was the Tory 
Government. But in the privacy of my 
conscience I could hardly deny that it 
applies with almost equal strength to the 
opposition. Only a handful of public men, 
most of them Liberals or belonging to no 
party, have bothered to follow the develop¬ 
ment of European unity since the war. Far 
too many politicians—and / include my¬ 
self in the number—have decided that 
Western Union shall be the subject on 
which they will candidly confess to the 
electors that they are totally ignorant. The 
peculiar obtuseness on European affairs 
which my German friend was attaching is 
not a party matter but a national 
affliction .... * 

R. H. S. Crossman in 
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have dared to embark on the Suez adventure. 
The practical assumption on which the 
operation was planned was that because of 
our special position we could get away with 
it. •The assumption proved unjustified. The 
present Prime Minister made it his first object 
to restore our special position. Though this 
policy has certainly brought short-term divi¬ 
dends, it has certainly aroused distrust in 
Europe, and its importance, 1 suspect, is more 
highly rated in this country than in America. 
The Prime Minister, being like Sir Winston 
Churchill, half-American, may assume, with 
so many Englishmen, that the Americans re¬ 
gard themselves as half-English. This is a 
very old-fashioned view. 

It is also, of course, high time that our 
special position with the Commonwealth and 
Empire was reassessed. The basis of the Com¬ 
monwealth and Empire was naval supremacy, 
military power, trade, and emigration. We 
conquered the territories we did not popu¬ 
late. We traded with and protected both. The 
“Third British Empire,” if it is to survive, 
will have to be a very different animal. Con¬ 
quest has to be replaced by influence, the 
soldier and colonial administrator by the 
teacher and technician. Our defence commit¬ 
ments have already been largely taken over 
by the United States; though trade continues, 
we alone cannot possibly supply the capital 
which the under-developed countries such as 
India and the African territories require; nor 
is the British market sufficiendy large to 
satisfy the expanding output of the British 
populated dominions. This, after all, is the 
significance of the Chatham House Confer¬ 
ence in New Zealand on which Mr. Thorney- 
croft has recently reported; and of the New 
Zealand Agreement with Japan; and of Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s record to date. Never, surely, 
have so many fine words buttered so few par¬ 
snips. For all his rhetoric about the Empire 
the best that Mr. Diefenbaker has been able to 
do is to maintain the tariff preference on a 
limited range of products. If, therefore, con¬ 
quest and its colonial corollaries are things of 
:he past, if Imperial preference is being 
troded, both by inflation and the wish of the 
commonwealth countries themselves, if our 


defence responsibilities overseas are being 
taken over by America, the Third British 
Empire will depend primarily upon in¬ 
fluence, in which sentiment and traditional 
relationships will inevitably play an impor¬ 
tant role. But the Empire was not acquired 
as part of any coherent policy, still less hs 
part of a long-term plan. In so far as we 
deliberately collected overseas territories, it 
was often to use them as “gages to be bar¬ 
gained in our European diplomacy.” This 
could still apply to what remains of Imperial 
preference; at the same time our influence in 
the Commonwealth to-day would be greatly 
increased if we were to provide them with the 
means of access to growing markets and to 
sources of capital. 

T h a t the Common Market has been set 
up without British participation repre¬ 
sents a great failure on our part. It may create 
for us a new and most unpleasant “special 
position”—the special position of being left 
out. No one believes any longer that we will 
get in by following Mr. Maudling’s oft- 
repeated advice of waiting until the idea of a 
Free Trade Area revives. There is every in¬ 
dication that those of us were right who said 
last December that the idea was dead; the 
dead are not raised by a vigil but by a miracle. 
The fact is that the Free Trade Area now lies 
in that twilight zone where ideas that are not 
quite good enough rest on their way to 
oblivion. 

We arc now faced with our European 
dilemma. If the Common Market succeeds 
we will find ourselves in the disagreeable 
position of being excluded from the most 
hopeful event that has occurred in Europe in 
recent generations. If it fails it will be an 
unmitigated disaster for the West as a whole. 
We must therefore hope that it succeeds and 
we must try to get in, not only because it is 
in our interest (and in the interests of the 
Commonwealth and of the West as a whole), 
but also because our presence would help it to 
succeed. A British presence in the continental 
councils would help to keep Europe liberal 
politically and economically. We could pro¬ 
vide a catalyst around which many sound and 
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creative elements in Europe could gather. 
Whatever our shortcomings, we have in the 
past shown political imagination and the 
ability to make political institutions work. 
By reason of our geographical position, our 
history, and our culture, we are European, 
and the idea of the new Europe growing up 
without our participation is one I find hard to 
accept. Were it not for the fact that the Euro¬ 
pean Movement has been neglected in this 
country as much by intellectuals as by poli¬ 
ticians, it would not be necessary to recall the 
elementary statistical facts as given by M. 
Jean Monnet about the European Economic 
Community. The population of the Six is 165 
million; their gross national product is 
$230,000 million a year; between 1945 and 
1958 their industrial production expanded 
three times as fast as ours in the United King¬ 
dom and they will be the biggest importers 
in the world.... Behind these statistics lie 
the vitality and the genius of die peoples of 
Western Europe to which their prosperity, 
less than fifteen years after the Second Civil 
War of this century, bears dramatic witness. 

T he British attitude to Europe and its 
reaction to the failure of the Free Trade 
negotiations is a curious commentary on con¬ 
temporary politics in this country. When Sir 
Winston Churchill launched the European 
Movement at The Hague Conference in 1948, 
members of the Labour Party were forbidden 
to attend. It was a Labour Government that 
refused to participate in the European Coal 
& Steel Community and the European 
Defence Community, and when the Con¬ 
servative Government, returning to office, 
maintained the same attitude and also 
refused to participate fully in Euratom and 
the Common Market, it was with Labour 
support. One could not possibly expect die 
Conservative Party to lead this country into 
Europe, given its natural habit of walking 
backwards into the future. It is an irony of 
history that perhaps the only two Conserva¬ 
tives who might have been able to bludgeon 
their party into this radical step were Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill and Sir Anthony Eden in 
combination (but it would have had to have 


been a Churchill some years younger and an 
Eden at the height of his physical powers, 
unintimidated by Tory criticism of being 
“liberal” and “soft” and convinced by his 
chief of the wisdom of the policy). If it is not 
the function of Conservatism to blaze trails 
such as these, it is its duty to march along 
them behind the pioneers. The link with 
Eurojie, the development of common interna¬ 
tional institutions, the'eareful construction of 
a European economy leading to higher stan¬ 
dards of living, a better distribution of 
wealth, and a vastly expanding economy— 
and all this emerging from the brain of Jean 
Monnet, one of nature’s technocrats—this 
surely should have appealed to any radical 
party worthy of the name (and particularly 
to one which was in desperate need, of new 
ideas). But it terrified the Labour Party. Only 
the other day Mr. Aneurin Bevan described 
the Common Market as “a gimmick,” and 
apart from one or two isolated and enlight¬ 
ened individuals the official Labour Party 
attitude to these matters remains as conserva¬ 
tive as that of the Government. But then, of 
course, they have ceased to be a radical party. 

As this article goes to press, the reports of 
the Nordic Free Trade Area negotiations 
have become more specific: conversations 
have been going on and it is said that agree¬ 
ment is in sight. Once more it is its political 
implications which should concern us most 
closely. “One point is quite certain,” wrote 
the Financial Times on this subject on May 
14th, “it would be wrong to impute to any of 
the participants the motive of splitting 
Europe.” It would certainly be insulting to 
impute such motives to anyone; but such is a 
very possible consequence of the present plan. 
We have already seen the political conse¬ 
quences of the failure of the Free Trade Area 
negotiations in the confusion among the 
Western powers which preceded the Geneva 
Conference and the loud discord that accom¬ 
panied the Prime Minister’s visit to Moscow. 
With two European communities in mutual 
competition this confusion might well turn 
into division whatever the motives of the 
various parties. Such a division would be a 
disaster. 
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The Replica 

Onto more the perfect pattern falls asleep, 

And in the dark of sleep the replica 
Springs to awareness. Light is born of dark 
As the young foal beside his mother steps, 

Closer than her own shadow. All runs down 
To agile youth, born of laborious age. 

She feels his presence in the pulse of earth, 
Kntranced above her pasture, how his eyes 
From Lhat new darkness at the end of time 
In wonder stare, astonished by her world. 

Each pristine, airy venture is prescribed 
By weight of the maternal shade he left, 

The circle ending where his race began. 

The waterfall by falling is renewed 
And still is falling. All its countless changes 
Accumulate to nothing but itself. 

The voice of many mountains or of one, 

The dissipation of unnumbered drops 
Vanishing in a dark that finds itself 
In a perpetual music, and gives light 
In fading always from the measuring mind; 

Such is the waterfall; and though we watch it 
Falling from rock to rock and always changing, 

Cast to a whirlpool, pent by rock, pursuing 
A reckless path, headlong in radiant mist 
Leaping within the roar of its own chains, 

We know it lives by being consumed, we know 
Its voice is new and ancient, and its force 
Flies from a single impulse that believes 
Nothing is vain, though all is cast for sorrow. 

There hangs the image of our life, there flies 
The image of our transience. If you ask 
Where may divinity or love find rest 
When all moves forward to a new beginning 
And each obeys one constant law of change, 

I cannot answer. 

Yet to man alone, 

Moving in time, birth gives a timeless movement, 

To taste the secret of the honeycomb 

And pluck from night that blessing which outweighs 
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All the calamities and griefs of time. 

There shines the one scene worthy of his tears, 
For in that dark the greatest light was born 
Which, if man sees, then time is overthrown, 
And afterwards all acts are qualified 
By knowledge of that interval of glory: 

Music from heaven, the incomparable gift 
Of God to man, in every infant’s eyes 
That vision which is ichor to the soul 
Transmitted there by lightning majesty, 

The replica, reborn, of Christian love. 


For a Christening 

The Word shines still 

Locked in dumb stone. We approach 

The cloistral, chill 

Shell that no touch 

May take from its own source, its secret rill. 

Cupped in this crust 
Of crumbling age, light lingers 
Liquid in stone. Ah, trust 
Your christener’s fingers, 

Child, and receive our homage, as is just. 

Here let him place, 

Held in the slanting light, 

Your head, touch water, trace 
Your name, and write 

The effective seal by which men come to grae 

By this one way 

They who are dead live more. 

This day is still their day 
Who went before, 

And you their hope, in the sun’s moving ray r . 

Worshippers here, 

We are come to see that prism 
Take fire, where Christ’s own tear 
In your baptism 

Consecrates, first each drop, then all the sphere. 

No future fate 

Dismays us where we stand. 

The centre is our state 
Who hold time’s sand 

In scales of worship, though it falls by weight. 
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Of radiant love, 

Given starlike without stint 
By Father, Son, and Dove, 

Take now the print 

Which death shall not obliterate, nor time move. 

Seeing lives go by 

Unlit, the Father chase 

That His own Son should die 

And His eyes close 

On truth, to make a new theology. 

Even as He fell 
With sabachthani cries 
To those three days in hell, 

So must your eyes 

Close, for three seconds now, to be made well. 

Dive, then: receive 
This water with our prayer, 

That, when the stunned drops leave 
Love’s image there, 

A cloth by pressure may your life reprieve. 

For time’s old beat 
Must change to music when 
Fly to His steadfast feet 
The souls of men, 

And lightning play on every winding-sheet. 

So raised, learn this: 

To admire a paradox 
Is not enough. It is 
Lightning that rocks 

The shroud itself, if our own loss we kiss. 

Then, then alone 

We live, when our lives take 

That brightness for their own. 

So sink; then wake, 

Shining, being raised, where holy water shone. 
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The Two Cultures 

and the Scientific Revolution - 


T h e distinction between the industrial re¬ 
volution and the scientific revolution is not 
clear-edged, but it is a useful one. By the indus¬ 
trial revolution, I mean the gradual use of 
machines, the employment of men and women 
in factories, the change in this country from a 
population mainly of agricultural labourers to 
a population mainly engaged in making things 
in factories and distributing them when they 
are made. That change, as l have said, crept 
on us unawares, untouched by academics, hated 
by Luddites, practical Luddites and intellectual 
ones. It is connected, so it seems to me, with 
many of the attitudes to science and aesthetics 
which have crystallised among us. One can date 
it roughly from the middle of the 18th century 
to the early 20th. Out of it grew another change, 
closely related to the first but far more deeply 
scientific, far quicker, and probably far more 
prodigious in its result—the application of real 
science to industry, no longer hit-and-miss, no 
longer the ideas of odd “inventors.” 

Dating this second change is very largely a 
matter of taste. Some would prefer to go back 
to the first large-scale chemical or engineering 
industries, about sixty years ago. For myself, I 
should put it much further on, not earlier than 
thirty to forty years ago—and as a rough defini¬ 
tion, I should take the time when atomic par¬ 
ticles were first used industrially. I believe the 
industrial society of electronics, atomic energy, 
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automation, is in cardinal respects different in 
kind from any that has gone before, and will 
change the world much more. It is this trans¬ 
formation that, in my view, is entitled to the 
name of “scientific revolution.” 

This is the material basis of our lives; or more 
exactly, the social plasma of which we are a part, 
and we know almost nothing about it. I re¬ 
marked earlier that highly-educated members of 
the non-scientific culture couldn’t cope with the 
simplest concepts of pure science; they would Ik 
even less happy with applied science. How many 
educated people know anything about produc¬ 
tive industry, old-style or new? “What is a 
machine-tool?” I once asked a literary party, 
and they looked shifty. Unless one knows, in¬ 
dustrial production is as mysterious as witch- 
doctoring. Or take buttons, which aren’t very 
complicated things. They are being made in 
millions every day, and one has to be a reason¬ 
ably ferocious Luddite not to think that that is, 
on the whole, an estimable activity. Yet I would 
bet that out of men getting Firsts in arts subjects 
at Cambridge this year, not one in ten could 
give the loosest analysis of the general kind of 
organisation which it requires. 

In the United States, perhaps, there is a wider 
nodding acquaintance with industry, but has 
any American novelist of importance ever been 
able to assume that his audience had it? He can 
assume (and only too often does) an acquaintance 
with a pseudo-feudal society, like the fag-end of 
the Old South, but not with industrial society. 
Certainly an English novelist couldn’t. 

Yet the personal relations in a productive 
organisation are of the greatest subtlety and in¬ 
terest. They are very deceptive. They look as 
though they ought to be th«, personal relations 
that one gets in any hierarchical structure with 
a chain of command, like a division in the army 
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or a department in the civil service. In practice 
they are much more complex than that, and 
anyone used to the straight chain of command 
gets lost the instant he sets foot in an industrial 
organisation. 

I think it is only fair to say that most pure 
scientists have themselves been devastatingly 
ignorant of productive industry, and many still 
are. It is permissible to lump pure and applied 
scientists into the same scientific culture, but the 
gaps are wide. Pure scientists and engineers often 
totally misunderstand each other. Their be¬ 
haviour tends to be very different: engineers have 
to live their lives in an organised community, 
and however odd they are underneath, they 
manage to present a disciplined face to the 
world. Not so the pure scientists. In the same 
way, pure scientists still have (though less than 
twenty years ago) a higher proportion in left-of- 
centre politics than any other profession. Not so 
engineers, who are conservative almost to a man, 
absorbed in making things; and the present 
social order seems good enough for them. 

Pure scientists have by and large been dim- 
witted about engineers and applied science. 
They couldn’t get inurested: they wouldn’t re¬ 
cognise that many of the problems were as in¬ 
tellectually exacting as “pure” problems, and 
many of the solutions were as satisfying and 
beautiful. Their instinct—perhaps sharpened in 
this country by the passion to find a new snob- 
bism whenever possible, and to invent one if 
it doesn’t exist—was to take it for granted that 
applied science was an occupation for second- 
rate minds. I say this more sharply because 
thirty years ago I took precisely that line myself. 
The climate of thought of young research 
workers in Cambridge then was not to our 
credit. We prided ourselves that the science we 
were doing could not, in any conceivable circum¬ 
stances, have any practical use. The more firmly 
one could make that claim, the more superior 
one felt. 

Rutherford himself had little feeling for en¬ 
gineering. He was amazed—he used to relate 
the story with incredulous admiration—that 
Kapitza had actually sent an engineering draw¬ 
ing to Metrovick, and that those magicians had 
duly studied the drawing, made the machine, 
and delivered it to Kapitza’s laboratory! Ruther¬ 
ford was so impressed by Cockcroft’s engineer¬ 
ing skill that he secured for him a special capital 
grant for machinery—the enormous grant of 
/6oo. In 1933, four years before his death, 


Rutherford said, firmly and explicitly, that he 
didn’t believe the energy of the nucleus would 
ever be released in a utilisable form—nine years 
later, at Chicago, the first pile began to run. 
That was the only major bloomer in scientific 
judgment Rutherford ever made. It is interest¬ 
ing that it should be at the point where pure 
science turned into applied. 

No, pure scientists did not show much under¬ 
standing or display much sense of social fact. 
The best that can be said for them is that, given 
the necessity, they found it fairly easy to learn. 
In the war, a great many scientists had to 
familiarise themselves with production. It 
opened their eyes. In my own job, I had to try 
to get some insight into industry; it was one of 
the most valuable pieces of education in my 
life, but it started when I was thirty-five. 

W hy aren’t we coping with the scientific 
revolution? Why are other countries 
doing better? How arc we going to meet our 
practical and our cultural future? 

If one begins by thinking only of the intel¬ 
lectual life, or only of the social life, one comes 
to a point where it becomes manifest that our 
education has gone wrong. 

I don’t pretend that any country has got its 
education perfect. In some ways, as I said before, 
the Russians and Americans are both more 
actively dissatisfied with their own than we are: 
that is, they arc taking more drastic steps to 
change it. But that is because they are more 
sensitive to the world they are living in. For my¬ 
self, I have no doubt that, though neither of 
them has the answer right, they are a good 
deal nearer than we are. We do some things 
much better; in educational tactics, we arc often 
more gifted than they are; in educational 
strategy, by their side, we are only playing at it. 

The differences between the three systems are 
revelatory. We teach, of course, a far smaller 
proportion of our children up to the age of 
eighteen; and we take a far smaller proportion 
even of those we do teach up to the level of a 
university degree. The old pattern of training a 
small iflitc has never been broken, though it has 
been slightly bent. Within that pattern, we have 
kept the national passion for specialisation. We 
work our clever young up to the age of twenty- 
one far harder than the Americans, though no 
harder than the Russians. At eighteen, our 
science specialists know more science than their 
contemporaries anywhere (though they know 
less of anything else); at twenty-one, when they 
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take their first degree, they are probably still a 
year or so ahead. 

The American strategy is different in kind. 
They take everyone, almost the entire popula¬ 
tion, up to eighteen in High Schools, and educate 
them very loosely and generally. Their problem 
is to inject some rigour—in particular some 
fundamental mathematics and science—into this 
loose education. A very large proportion of the 
eighteen-year-olds then go to college: and this 
college education is, like the school education, 
much more diffuse and less professional than 
ours. At the end of four years, the young men 
and women are usually not so well-trained pro¬ 
fessionally as we are (though I think it is fair 
comment to say that a higher proportion of the 
best of them, having been run on a looser rein, 
retain their creative zest). Real severity enters 
with the Ph.D.; at that level the Americans sud¬ 
denly begin to work their students much harder 
than we do. It is worth remembering that they 
find enough talent to turn out nearly as many 
Ph.Ds. in science and engineering each year 
as we contrive to get through our first degrees. 

The Russian High School education is much 
less specialised than ours, much more arduous 
than the American. It is so arduous that for the 
non-academic it seems to have proved too tough, 
and they are trying other methods from fifteen- 
to-seventeen. The general method has been to 
put everyone through a kind of continental 
Lycfe course, with a sizeable component (more 
than 40 per cent) of science and mathematics. 
Everyone has to do all subjects. At the univer¬ 
sity this general education ceases abruptly; and 
for the last three years of the five-year course, the 
specialisation is more intensive even than ours. 
That is, at most English universities a young 
man can take an honours degree in mechanical 
engineering. In Russia he can take, and an enor¬ 
mous number do take, a corresponding degree 
in one bit of mechanical engineering, aero¬ 
dynamics, or machine-tool design or diesel 
engine production. 

They won’t listen to me, but I believe they 
have overdone this, just as I believe they have 
slightly overdone the number of engineers they 
ire training. It is now much larger than the 
rest of the world put together-—getting on for 
wicc as large. Pure scientists they arc training 
>nly slightly more than the United States, 
hough in physics and mathematics the balance 
s heavily in the Russian direction. 

Our population is small by the side of either 
he U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. Roughly, if we com¬ 


pare like with like (and put scientists and 
engineers together), we are training at a profes¬ 
sional level per head of the population one Eng¬ 
lishman to every one-and-a-half Americans to 
every two-and-a-half Russians. Someone is 
wrong. 

W ith some qualifications, I believe the 
Russians have judged the situation 
sensibly. They have a deeper insight into the 
scientific revolution than we have, or than the 
Americans have; the gap between the cultures 
doesn’t seem to be anything like so wide as with 
us. If one reads contemporary Soviet novels, for 
example, one finds that their novelists can 
assume in their audience—as we cannot—at least 
a rudimentary acquaintance with what industry 
is all about. Pure science doesn’t come in, and 
they don’t appear much happier with it than 
literary intellectuals are here. But engineering 
docs; an engineer in a Soviet novel is as accept¬ 
able, so it seems, as a psychiatrist in an American 
one. They are as ready to cope in art with the 
processes of production as Balzac was with the 
processes of craft manufacture. It may also be 
significant that, in these novels, one is constantly 
being confronted with a passionate belief in 
education: the people in them believe in educa¬ 
tion exactly as my grandfather did, and for the 
same mixture of idealistic and bread-and-butter 
reasons. At any rate, the Russians have judged 
what kind and number of educated men and 
women a country needs to come out top in the 
scientific revolution. 

It happens that of all the advanced countries, 
our position is by a long way the most pre¬ 
carious. That is the result of history and acci¬ 
dent. If our ancestors had invested talent in the 
Industrial Revolution instead of the Indian 
Empire, we might be more soundly based now; 
but they didn’t. We are left with a population 
twice as large as we can grow food for, so that 
we are always going to be au fond more anxious 
than France or Sweden; and with very little in 
the way of natural resources—by the standard 
of the great world powers, with nothing. 

The only real assets we have, in fact, are our 
wits. We have a good deal of cunning, native 
or acquired, in the arts of getting on among our¬ 
selves: that is a strength. And we have been 
inventive and creative, possibly out of proportion 
to our numbers. I don’t believe much in national 
differences in cleverness, but compared with 
other countries we are certainly no stupider. 

Given these two assets, and they are our only 
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oats, it should have been for us to understand 
• the scientific revolution first, to educate ourselves 
to the limit, and give a lead. Well, we have done 
something. In some fields—like atomic energy— 
we have done better than anyone could have 
predict^. Within the pattern, the rigid and 
crystallised pattern of our education and of the 
two cultures, we have been trying moderately 
hard to adjust ourselves. 

The bitterness is: it is nothing like enough. 
To say we have to educate ourselves or perish 
is a little more melodramatic than the facts war¬ 
rant. To say we have to educate ourselves or 
watch a steep decline in our own lifetime is 
about right. We cannot do it, I am now con¬ 
vinced, without breaking the existing pattern. 
I know how difficult this is; it goes against the 
emotional grain of nearly all of us; in many 
ways, it goes against my own, standing uneasily 
with one foot in a world that's dead or dying, 
and the other in a world that at all costs we 
must see born. I wish I could be certain that we 
shall have the courage of what our minds tell us. 

B ut that is our local problem, and it is for 
us to struggle with it. The main issue of 
the scientific revolution is that the people in the 
industrialised countries are getting richer, and 
those in the non-industrialised countries are at 
best standing still: the gap is widening every day. 
On the world scale this is the gap between the 
rich and the poor. 

Among the rich are the U.S., the white Com¬ 
monwealth countries, Great Britain, most of 
Europe, and the U.S.S.R. China is betwixt and 
between, not yet over the industrial hump, but 
probably getting there. The poor are all the 
rest. In the rich countries people are living 
longer, eating better, working less. In a poor 
country like India, the expectation of life is 
less than half what it is in England. There is 
some evidence that Indians and other Asians are 
eating less, in absolute quantities, than they were 
a generation ago. The statistics are not reliable, 
and I have been told not to put too much trust 
in them. But it is accepted that, in all non- 
industrialised countries, people are not eating 
better than at the subsistence level; and they are 
working as people have always had to work 
from Neolithic times until our own. Life for 
the overwhelming majority of mankind has 
always been nasty, brutish, and short. It is still 
so in the poor countries. 

This disparity between the rich and the poor 
has been noticed—and noticed, most acutely and 


nat unnaturally, by the poor. Once observed, it 
cannot last for long. Whatever else in the world 
we know survives to the year 2000, that won’t. 
The trick of getting rich is no secret, and the 
world cannot survive half rich and half poor. 

The West has to help in this transformation, 
but the trouble is that the West, with its divided 
culture, finds it hard to grasp just how big and, 
above all, just how fast die transformation must 
be. During all human history until this century, 
the rate of social change has been very slow, so 
slow that it would almost pass unnoticed in one 
person’s lifetime. That is no longer so. The rate 
of change has increased so much that our imag¬ 
ination can’t keep up; there is bound to be more 
social change, affecting more people, in the next 
decade than in any before; there is bound to be 
more change again in the ’seventies. In the poor 
countries, people have caught on to this simple 
concept, and men there arc no longer prepared 
to wait for periods longer than one person’s life¬ 
time. 

The comforting assurances, given de haul en 
bas, that maybe “in a hundred or two hundred 
years” things may be “slightly better’’ for them 
—they only madden. Pronouncements such as 
one still hears from old Asia or old Africa hands 
—“Why, it will take those people five hundred 
years to get up to our standard 1"—are at once 
suicidal and technologically illiterate. Particu¬ 
larly when said, as they always seem to be said, 
by someone looking as though it wouldn’t take 
Neanderthal Man five years to catch up with 
him. 

The fact is, the rate of change has already 
been proved possible. Someone said, when the 
first atomic bomb went off, “the only important 
secret is now let out—the thing works.” After 
that, any determined country could make the 
bomb, given a few years. In the same way, the 
only secret of the Russian and Chinese indus¬ 
trialisation is that they have brought it off. That 
is what Asians and Africans have noticed. It 
took the Russians about forty years, starting with 
something of an industrial base (Tsarist industry 
wasn’t negligible), but interrupted by a Civil 
War and then the greatest war of all. The 
Chinese started with much less of an industrial 
base, but have not been interrupted, and it looks 
as if it will not take them much over half the 
time. 

These transformations were made with in¬ 
ordinate effort and with great suffering. Much 
of the suffering was unnecessary: the horror is 
hard for a contemporary to look at straight. Yet 
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they have proved that common men can show 
astonishing fortitude in chasing jam to-morrow. 
Jam to-day, and men aren’t at their most ex¬ 
citing: jam to-morrow, and one often secs them 
at their noblest. 

The transformations have also proved some¬ 
thing which only the scientific culture can take 
in its stride. It is simply that technology is rather 
easy. Or more exactly, technology is the branch 
of human experience that people can learn with 
predictable results. For a long time, the West 
misjudged this very badly. After all, a good 
many Englishmen have been skilled in mechani¬ 
cal crafts for half a dozen generations, and 
somehow we made ourselves believe that the 
whole of technology was a more or less incom¬ 
municable art. True enough, we start with a cer¬ 
tain advantage. Not so much because of tradi¬ 
tion, I think, as because all our children play 
with mechanical toys: they are picking up pieces 
of applied science before they can read. Just as 
the Americans have the advantage that nine out 
of ten adults can drive a car and arc, to some 
extent, mechanics; in the last war, which was a 
war of small machines, that was a real military 
asset. Russia may be catching up with the U.S. 
in major industry—but it will be a long time 
before Russia is as convenient a country as the 
U.S. in which to have one's car break down.* 

But for the task of totally industrialising a 
major country, as in China to-day, it only takes 
will to train enough scientists and engineers and 
technicians—will, and a few years time. There 
is no evidence that any country or race is better 
than any other in “scientific teachability’’: there 
is a good deal of evidence that all are much alike; 
tradition and technical background seem to 
count for surprisingly little. 

We have all seen this with our own eyes. I 
have found Sicilian girls taking the top places 
in a very exacting honours physics course at the 
University of Rome: such girls had been in 
something like purdah thirty years ago. And I 


* There is one striking result in all major indus¬ 
trialised societies: the amount of talent one requires 
for the primary tasks is greater than any country 
can comfortably produce. The consequence is that 
there are no people left, clever, competent, and 
resigned to a humble job, to keep the wheels of 
social amenities going smoothly round. Postal ser¬ 
vices, railway services, etc., are likely slowly to 
deteriorate just because the people who once ran 
them arc now being educated for different things. 
This is already clear in the United States, and is 
becoming clear in England. 


remember John Cockcroft coming back from 
Moscow some time in the early ’thirties. The 
news got round that he had been able to have a 
look, not only at laboratories, but at factories 
and the mechanics in them. What did we expect 
to hear? Certainly there were some wjjo had 
pleasurable expectations of those stories precious 
to the hearts of western man—moujiks pros¬ 
trating themselves before a milling machine, 
breaking vertical borers with their bare hands. 
Someone asked Cockcroft what the skilled work¬ 
men were like. Well, he has never been a man 
to waste words. A fact is a fact is a fact. “Oh,” 
he said, “they’re just about the same as the ones 
at Metrovick.” That was all. He was, as usual, 
right. 

T h e r e is no getting away from it: it is tech¬ 
nically possible to carry out the scientific 
revolution in India, Africa, South East Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle East, within fifty 
years. There is no excuse for western man not 
to know this; this is one of the situations where 
the worst crime is innocence. 

The gap between the rich countries and the 
poor can be removed, and it will be. If we are 
short-sighted, inept, incapable either of good¬ 
will or enlightened self-interest, then it may be 
removed to the accompaniment of war and star¬ 
vation. The questions arc: how? and by whom? 
The scientific revolution on the world-scale 
needs, first and foremost, capital: capital in all 
forms, including capital machinery. The poor 
countries, until they have got beyond a certain 
point on the industrial curve, cannot accumu¬ 
late that capital; that is why the gap between 
rich and poor is widening. The capital must 
come from outside. 

The second requirement, after capital, is men. 
That is, trained scientists and engineers adapt¬ 
able enough to devote themselves to a foreign 
country’s industrialisation for at least ten years 
of their lives. Here, unless and until the Ameri¬ 
cans and we educate ourselves both sensibly and 
imaginatively, the Russians have a clear edge. 
This is where their educational policy has 
already proved itself: they have such men to 
spare if they are needed. We just haven’t (and 
the Americans aren’t much better off.) Imagine, 
for example, that there was a great Anglo- 
American plan to help the Indians carry out a 
major industrialisation, similar in scale to the 
Chinese. Imagine that the capital could be 
found. It would then require something like ten 
to twenty thousand engineers from the U.S. and 
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Britain to help get the thing going. At present, 
•we couldn’t find them. 

These men (whom we don’t yet possess) need 
to have a special training not only in scientific 
but in human terms. They could not do their 
job if they did not shrug off every trace of pater¬ 
nalism. Not a few Europeans, from St. Francis 
Xavier to Schweitzer, have devoted their lives 
to Asians and Africans, nobly but paternally. 
These are not the Europeans whom Asians and 
Africans arc going to welcome now. They want 
men who will muck in as colleagues, who will 
pass on what they know, do an honest technical 
job, and get out. Fortunately, this is an attitude 
which comes easily to scientists. They are freer 
than most from racial feeling; their own culture 
is in its human relations a democratic one. 
Scientists could do us good all over Asia and 
Africa. 


T h a t is the size of the problem. An immense 
capital outlay, an immense investment in 
men (both scientists and linguists, most of whom 
the west does not yet possess), with rewards 
negligible in the short run (apart from doing 
the job) and in die long run most uncertain. 

I have, of course, already been told: “This is 
all very fine and large. But you are supposed to 
be a realistic man. You are interested in the fine 
structure of politics. You have spent some time 
studying how men behave in the pursuit of their 
own ends. Can you possibly believe that men 
will behave as you say they ought to? Can you 
imagine a political technique, in parliamentary 
societies like the U.S. or our own, by which 
any such plan could become real? Do you really 
believe that there is one chance in ten that any 
of this will happen?” 

That is fair comment. I can only reply that I 
do not know. When we have said something 
about the egotisms, the weaknesses, the vanities, 
the power-seekings of men, have we said every¬ 
thing? Yes, they are like that. They arc the 


bricks with which we have got to build, and one 
can judge them through the extent of one’s own 
selfishness. But they are sometimes capable of 
more. Any “realism” which does not apprehend 
that is not serious. 

Yet, I confess, and I should be less than honest 
if 1 did not, that I cannot see the political tech¬ 
nique through which the good human capabili¬ 
ties of the West can be activated. The best one 
can do, and it is a poor best, is to nag away, but 
that is perhaps too easy a palliative for one’s 
own disquiet. Though 1 don’t know how we 
can do what we need to do, or whether we shall 
do anything at all, I do know this: that, if we 
don’t do it, the Communist countries will in 
time. They will do it at great cost to themselves 
and others, but they will do it. If that is how it 
turns out, we shall have failed, both practically 
and morally. At best, the West will have become 
an enclave in a different world—and this country 
will be the enclave of an enclave. Arc we resign¬ 
ing ourselves to that? History is merciless to 
failure. In any case, if that happens, we shall 
not be writing the history. 

Meanwhile, there are steps to be taken which 
are not outside the powers of reflective people. 
Education is not the total solution to this prob¬ 
lem; but without education the West can’t even 
begin to cope. All the arrows point the same 
way. Closing the gap between our cultures is 
a necessity in the most abstract intellectual sense 
as well as in the most practical. When those two 
senses have grown apart, then no society is going 
to be able to think with any wisdom. For the 
sake of the intellectual life, for the sake of this 
country’s special danger, for the sake of the 
western society living precariously rich among 
the poor, for the sake of the poor who needn’t 
be poor if there is intelligence in the world, it is 
obligatory for us and the Americans, for the 
whole West, to look with fresh eyes. 

We have been brought up to think as though 
we had all the time in the world, and we have 
very little. So little that I dare not guess at it. 
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Between Sword and Shield 

The Slackening Threads 


I t is an interesting historical irony that the 
second Berlin crisis should take place 
exactly half-way through the life of the 
Alliance which the first Berlin crisis did so much 
to inspire and consolidate. 

Khrushchev had his own reasons for precipi¬ 
tating a winter-long dispute over that city last 
November, but if he had been Nato’s keenest 
supporter he could scarcely have done it a better 
turn than to force its constituent members to 
examine its real value on the eve of its tenth 
birthday. When the centre of tension has been 
elsewhere (in Quemoy or the Middle East), or 
has been elevated to general problems like dis¬ 
armament, it has been easy for the enthusiasts 
for Nato and the Atlantic Community to dodge 
the issue, to point out that this is not the kind of 
question the Alliance was founded to confront. 

But with Berlin it has been different: the mili¬ 
tary have had to dust off contingency plans for 
the possible use of force in Europe itself, the 
politicians think long and hard about solutions 
and compromises that have lain pigeon-holed for 
years in national Foreign Offices, and above all 
the public of the member countries have had to 
consider whether in fact they really have the 
community interest and identity of aim with 
their fellow citizens in the Alliance—British 
with German, French with American, Scan¬ 
dinavian with Italian—that the speech-writers 
have for years been telling them they had. What 
the Berlin crisis has done is to ensure that the 
celebrations of Nato’s birthday and this sum¬ 
mer’s Atlantic Congress in London do not take 
place in any euphoric air of self-congratulation 
about its achievements in the past but with an 
eye to the future, to its chances of surviving as 
an effective Alliance, and to its hopes of achiev¬ 
ing its own ultimate objective—its own liquida¬ 


tion through negotiation of a better and more 
comprehensive system of European security. 

Prophecy is not a wise man’s game, and the 
most that anyone can attempt at this stage is to 
cast up a rough balance-sheet. It is important 
that the passage of time and the emergence of a 
generation to whom the doubts and apprehen¬ 
sions of the late ’forties are only a schoolboy 
memory, should not dull one’s appreciation of 
what has actually been achieved. Whatever can 
now be said about Soviet intentions, about the 
greater preoccupation of Khrushchev with Asia 
and Africa, there is no doubt that to Stalin 
Western Europe was the prize, and that it was 
the formation of Nato, that is the American 
commitment to the defence of what remained 
of free Europe, which denied it to him. Neither 
Soviet arms nor Soviet influence have made any 
headway here since then. The French and 
Italian Communist parties which once seemed 
an inevitable Soviet point of entry into Western 
Europe have dwindled in influence almost to 
the status of loyal oppositions. Soviet attempts 
at diplomatic intimidation of the more exposed 
allies—Norway, Denmark, and Turkey—have 
had little effect. And behind the protective wall 
of the Treaty’s collective security provisions 
Western Europe has developed an economic 
vitality which would have seemed inconceivable 
in the troubled and disoriented atmosphere of 
ten years ago. 

B u t this achievement belongs to history, even 
though it is very recent history, and does 
not provide an answer to the question of “what 
military value Nato possesses for the future?" 
It is a question that is frequently asked through¬ 
out the European Left. 

In my own view, the answer is a straightfor- 
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ward one, compounded of one negative and one 
• positive reason. The negative reason is that the 
diversification of Soviet military power into 
many different forms—long-range missiles, a 
sizeable long-range bomber force, a large sub¬ 
marine navy, as well as the strong army which 
the Alliance was originally founded to contain— 
has made the defence of the whole Nato area 
(North Atlantic, Mediterranean, Arctic, and the 
connecting land masses) into one military 
problem. The problems of defence against the 
missile, the bomber, and the submarine require 
co-ordination over the largest possible geo¬ 
graphical area. The radar stations in Turkey are 
becoming as essential to the air defence of Ger¬ 
many as the radar stations in Scotland will be 
to the security of San Francisco. If Nato had 
not existed before the missile age, it would have 
been militarily necessary to create something like 
it for this one purpose alone. 

But though the missile and the submarine 
may have widened the scope for, and increased 
the need for international military planning, the 
heart of Nato’s problems remains where it has 
always been—in Europe. Most people indeed 
tend to equate the whole of Nato’s military 
responsibilities with the defence of Western 
Europe, which in fact forms only one of three 
subordinate commands under the Supreme Com¬ 
mander, Europe, who is himself only responsible 
for half the Nato area. But the instinct is cor¬ 
rect. The Central Area (the Northern Area com¬ 
prises Norway and Denmark; the Southern 
Area: Italy, Greece, and Turkey) not only em¬ 
braces the richest industrial complex outside the 
Soviet Union and the United States, it is also 
the focus of both Soviet and Western fears. 
Though this might logically have led to some 
form of disengagement from Germany and per¬ 
haps a wider area, in the interests of a re-united 
and neutralised Germany, in fact it has not. One 
of the purposes of the Berlin crisis has been to 
make it very clear to the West that Russia en¬ 
visages for the foreseeable future a divided Ger¬ 
many, with an East German regime supported 
by the Soviet military presence. 

The aim of “negotiations from positions of 
strength” has become somewhat fly-blown in the 
course of the Cold War, but Khrushchev has 
made it very dear that he is not interested in 
negotiating for any other reason. And the plain 
fact is that there is insufficient strength in Wes¬ 
tern Europe of a kind that has a negotiable value 
(something which I should like to return to) to 
interest the Russians in discussing a unified Ger¬ 
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many, or any form of European security system 
which does not exactly suit their interests. Nor 
could any single Western nation provide it. This 
is the positive function of Nato over its next 
decade: to provide not only a collective defence 
but the basis of an effective Western diplomacy. 

T o understand the long distance that 
must yet be travelled towards this objective, 
it is as well to cast a glance back at the confusion 
of aims and ideas which have bedevilled the 
first ten years of the alliance. 

When it first became clear, in the fight of 
the Korean War, that a simple American com¬ 
mitment as specified in the Treaty to come to 
the aid of her allies in the event of attack, might 
not be adequate to keep Russia out of Western 
Europe and that it would be necessary to build 
an integrated force with common supply fines 
and an international headquarters, the plan that 
evolved envisaged the defence of Western 
Europe almost completely in last-war terms—the 
ninety-six conventional divisions agreed upon at 
Lisbon in February, 1952. But it had not even 
begun to be translated into terms of national 
efforts before it became apparent that the idea 
was unworkable, for two reasons. In the first 
place, European Governments, which were then 
in the throes of economic reconstruction, were 
reluctant to raise the necessary manpower, even 
though they got their equipment virtually free 
from the United States. But, more important, as 
the United States became more and more com¬ 
mitted to a purely retaliatory strategy, it became 
very hard for European Governments and their 
publics to see what the point of building such 
a “shield” of ground forces could be. If the 
American response to any form of aggression 
in Europe or elsewhere was to be all-out nuclear 
war (which was the only inference to be drawn 
from American policy statements from 1954 until 
about the middle of 1957), what virtue was 
there in building up a strong cadre of ground 
forces? To do so, in fact, was to increase the 
chances that the nuclear battlefield would be in 
Europe rather than elsewhere. This confusion 
was compounded during the early years of the 
Eisenhower Administration by suggestions that 
the American contribution to the Nato ground 
forces on the Central European front was to be 
regarded as a “trip-wire” or a “plate-glass win¬ 
dow,” and that its principal value was not to 
assist in the actual defence of the area, but to 
provide a casus belli, to trigger off the air-power 
of Sac in the event of any Soviet move against 
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Western Europe. The “trip-wire” thesis was 
dead within three years. It was killed by Russia’s 
growing strategic nuclear striking power; and 
when the British White Papers of 1957 and 1958 
tried to revive the conception that a Soviet attack 
in Europe would be automatically met by mas¬ 
sive strategic retaliation, the polite scepticism 
with which they were greeted in Washington 
and at Shape as well as in the European capitals, 
showed that it was beyond revival. But the effect 
of this confusion of ideas was that by 1957, the 
year that the Soviet Union finally demonstrated 
its full technical achievements as a military 
power, Nato had very little in the way of an 
agreed strategic concept, and for several years 
had made almost no headway in the building up 
of conventional forces in the Central Area. It 
was in these circumstances that General Norstad, 
the Supreme Commander, started to work out 
a doctrine that would reconcile the twin facts 
that experience had made it impossible to evade: 
namely, that Nato had got off to a very poor 
start in the development of conventional forces, 
but that to rely on American thermonuclear 
power as the chief instrument of defence would 
rightly create so great a sense of fear in Europe 
as to lead ultimately to the breakdown of an 
Alliance which could only be regarded by the 
Russians as pure bluff. 

The compromise that has been worked out is 
to aim at a relatively small number of divisions 
(30 as compared to the Lisbon target of 96), but 
at a high state of readiness, and all of them to be 
armed eventually with tactical nuclear weapons. 
This decision was formally taken in 1954; but 
it has only begun to be translated into reality in 
the last two years, since Norstad, a military in¬ 
tellectual of considerable stature, assumed com¬ 
mand. The arithmetic on which it is based is 
that there is at present a force of some 21 
divisions. There are 5 American, 3 British, 2 
French, 2 Dutch, and 7 German, plus 1 Cana¬ 
dian brigade, all of them except the Dutch forces 
stationed in Germany. When the German forces 
reach their ceiling of 12 divisions (which is 
theoretically by April 1961, although it will be 
a long time thereafter before they are effective 
fighting units), and if when the other 2 French 
divisions committed to Nato but “borrowed” 
for Algeria are returned, the “shield” will have 
achieved a strength of some 28 divisions. There 
arc about another 10 divisions in the U.S., in 
England, and in Algeria, which could reinforce 
these if time permitted. By 1963 the division in 
Germany, together with some of the Greek, 


Turkish, and Italian forces in the Southern Area 
of Nato, will have been equipped with short- 
range ground-to-ground missiles whose nuclear 
warheads will remain under the control of 
Shape (that is, in American hands). 

a 

T he function of this force is neither to act 
as a “trip-wire” nor to attempt to protect 
every acre of Western Europe, but essentially to 
provide a limited range of alternatives between 
Appeasement and Total War. Its functions arc 
threefold. First, in the improbable event of a 
full-scale attack by the Soviet Union as the pre¬ 
cursor to total war, to hold as much of Europe 
east of the Rhine as possible until Western 
nuclear retaliation, launched from Britain, 
North Africa, Spain, and the United States 
itself, has begun to take effect. Unlikely as the 
contingency may be, the importance which the 
Russians attach in all their writings on modern 
strategy to over-running as much ground as pos¬ 
sible so that when the smoke of the thermo¬ 
nuclear exchange clears they hold all the terri¬ 
torial prizes, makes this a function that cannot 
be disregarded. 

The second is to act as a deterrent to minor 
aggression or diplomatic blackmail, by being in 
a position to defeat it without recourse to 
strategic weapons. The fact that the actual con¬ 
tingency is hard to foresee makes it none the 
less important to be able to meet it swiftly and 
economically, particularly as the Russians know 
that the automatic nature of the American 
commitment to the defence of Europe must be 
more questionable as the thermonuclear stale¬ 
mate between the two giants becomes increas¬ 
ingly obvious. 

The third function of the “shield” is to create 
“the pause.” This is the vital element of time 
needed to discover whether an incursion across 
the Iron Curtain is really the prelude to full 
Soviet onslaught, or the work of a subordinate 
army commander or Satellite Government—the 
pause needed for a considered political decision 
on both sides to return to negotiations or to 
move on to full-scale war. In a world in which 
missiles can cross the Atlantic in thirty minutes, 
a pause of even twenty-four hours while embroil¬ 
ment is held at the level of ground forces only, 
might be more precious than a respite of twenty- 
four days before the air and missile age. And 
to an alliance this vital element of time is even 
more precious than to a unitary power. 

I think that most people who have had much 
to do with the problems of the defence of 
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Europe in recent years would accept this 
• rationale of a strong “shield” force, as the neces¬ 
sary complement to the “sword” of American, 
and to a lesser extent British, strategic nuclear 
power. It is the best reconciliation of the con¬ 
cepts of defence and deterrence that is possible, 
and is a vast improvement over the “trip-wire” 
thesis which so bedevilled the middle years of 
Nato’s first decade. 

•T3 u r l ^ lc increasingly difficult problem is that 
[~S of the relation between the “shield" and 
the use of tactical atomic weapons. In recent 
years the views put forward by Henry Kissinger 
in his very widely-read book, Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy (that it is possible to envisage 
a limited nuclear war in Europe and right to 
base Nato’s planning upon this eventuality), has 
come to be accepted by fewer and fewer people, 
and is officially rejected by Norstad and his ad¬ 
visers. But there remains an unshakcablc view on 
the part of those who make policy—in Washing¬ 
ton, in Paris, in Bonn, and in London—that tac¬ 
tical nuclear weapons provide an essential link in 
the chain of deterrence between, say, the forward 
infantry on the line of the Elbe and strategic 
striking power.' Obviously there is a sharper 
psychological difference between conventional 
and nuclear warfare than between the mildest 
and the most savage form of conventional war¬ 
fare. The ability of Nato commanders to initiate 
tactical nuclear war would, in theory, give a 
savage jolt to any Soviet commander or Satellite 
politician who had embarked upon an attack, 
and would give his superiors in Moscow good 
cause to ponder the wisdom of letting any such 
clash become escalated to the level of a strategic 
nuclear exchange. Nevertheless, a good deal of 
official reasoning about these weapons now has 
the air of post hoc rationalisation of a decision 
that is now politically very difficult to reverse. 

The decision to reinforce the Nato “shield" 
with tactical atomic weapons* was taken in 1954, 


• Many people, including Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
deny that there is a valid distinction between tac¬ 
tical and strategic nuclear weapons, and argue that 
the only distinction is whether they are usea against 
military targets on or near the battlefields, or 
against more distant and indirect objectives. For 
the purposes of this argument, I mean the short- 
range missiles with relatively low-yield warheads, 
such as Honest John, the atomic artillery shells, and 
the air-delivered bombs with which the tactical air 
forces and ground formations will be equipped by 
the United States during the course of the next 
four to five years. 
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when they were for the most part only on the 
scientist’s drawing-board, when they appeared to 
provide a means of plugging the gaps in a 
“shield” to which Germany had then not even 
begun to make a contribution. 

But in the intervening five years their limita¬ 
tions have become more apparent 

In the first place, it has been said that it is 
essential that tactical nuclear weapons should be 
available to the “shield” forces to ensure that 
any purely conventional Soviet attack, however 
massive, can be defeated by them in Europe. It is 
essential to the security of the world that Russia 
should know this, lest she succumb to the temp¬ 
tation to face the United States, in the age of 
nuclear parity, with the alternative of initiating 
strategical reprisal or accepting the over-running 
of Western Europe. The doubt that has arisen in 
the minds of many military observers is whether 
in fact tactical atomic weapons do really confer 
the decisive advantage on the defender which 
they were once thought to. It is a complex mili¬ 
tary argument to which no amount of theoretical 
exercises can provide a definitive answer. Briefly, 
the core of it resides in the fact that the com¬ 
manders of the ground forces in Germany would 
have very patchy information about the move¬ 
ments and concentrations of the attacking Soviet 
forces, particularly in view of the latter’s decisive 
local air superiority. They might, therefore, have 
only very rare or fleeting opportunities to use 
their tactical atomic weapons in the way in 
which these confer a decisive advantage, that is 
in breaking up a concentration of troops and 
vehicles poised for an attack. A Soviet armoured 
attack on a wide front, employing, say, 40 
divisions and even using no nuclear weapons 
itself, might well make crippling inroads on the 
present “shield” forces of 21 divisions despite 
their use of tactical atomic weapons. It would 
make strategic reprisal inescapable after all. 
Thus the Alliance would be faced with the kind 
of dilemma which these weapons are designed 
to avert. Equally, their presence in the “shield” 
forces makes it virtually certain that the Soviet 
forces in Eastern Germany will also be equipped 
with them, thus raising the ante in Europe with¬ 
out conferring a decisive advantage on the 
defender. 

A second doubt is whether it would be politi¬ 
cally possible to use them in the automatic 
fashion that General Norstad has often spoken 
of, to repel any Soviet incursion except a very 
minor one. The Nato leaders are on record as 
agreeing that they would thus be used, and in 
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theory General Norstad has complete authority 
to use them. But it is very difficult to foresee 
the exact circumstances of any particular flare- 
up; and at the last minute the political leaders 
of the Alliance might find remarkable force in 
the consistent Soviet contention that the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons “would lead straight to 
global war.” Certainly President Eisenhower’s 
Press Conference of nth March in which he 
implied that Berlin—and Europe—were in¬ 
defensible without resort to global war, created 
little confidence that he had the distinction clear 
in his own mind. If this authority were withheld 
for any reason, the “shield” force would have 
much less defensive power than at present. 
Much has been talked about “dual purpose” 
forces, but it will become progressively harder 
for the Nato units to maintain strong conven¬ 
tional fire-power within their organisation com¬ 
mensurate with the nuclear fire-power with 
which they are being equipped. 

The third problem is that of their ownership 
and control. The present formula is that the 
European members of Nato will own the guided 
missiles, aircraft, or cannon which fire tactical 
weapons, while the warhead remains in the 
hands of an American detachment stationed 
with the unit in question whose orders to load 
it up or screw it on can come only from the 
Supreme Commander himself. This theoretically 
disposes of any Polish or Soviet objections that, 
say, the Germans are being armed with atomic 
weapons. But this formula is likely to become 
progressively more unworkable. The size and 
yield of these warheads will get smaller, so that 
they become—like the Davy Crockett mortar 
with its nuclear bomb of only six tons yield—not 
the Army or Divisional Commander’s weapons, 
but the Company Commander’s. If the tactical 
weapon is to become of real use tactically (that 
is, to deny ground to the attacker), the control 
may have to be devolved to lower and lower 
levels of authority, with all the dangers of a 
false decision, and the magnificent opening for 
Soviet propaganda that this will create. 

I N my own view, tactical atomic weapons 
should have remained entirely under Ameri¬ 
can control, at least until these very small 
weapons make their appearance, to make quite 
clear- their role as the intermediate buckle be¬ 
tween the "shield” and the “sword,” rather than 
as any contribution to the actual defence of 
Europe. Considered purely as a reserve, they 
would have considerable value, for they could 


inflict costs, not necessarily upon attacking 
troops but upon their more vulnerable com¬ 
munications, which, if the Russians showed a 
willngness to accept them, would show the 
seriousness of their intentions. 

Hindsight is a great temptation. It is.easy to 
see why the Nato Commanders, faced in recent 
years with alarming weakness on the ground, 
and confused and confusing strategic thinking in 
Washington and London,^placed so much em¬ 
phasis on tactical nuclear weapons as the only 
short-term remedy for the actual defence of 
Europe. But now that their disadvantages have 
become clearer, now that the mists of the nuclear 
obsession are beginning to clear from the major 
Nato capitals, and now that Soviet policy has 
made it apparent that we must live with a 
divided Germany for the foreseeable future, the 
right course would seem to be to place the great¬ 
est emphasis not on these new weapons but on 
the provision of strong and well-equipped con¬ 
ventional divisions in Western Europe.* 

For the disparity between Russian and Nato 
strength in Central Europe has been growing in 
recent years, not so much in numbers as in fire¬ 
power. It is calculated that the 22 Soviet divisions 
in Eastern Europe have (with a few minor ex¬ 
ceptions) been entirely re-equipped with modern 
tanks, guns, infantry weapons, and vehicles. By 
contrast, even the 5 American divisions in Nato 
have a higher percentage of equipment dating 
either from the last World War or the Korean 
War, and the case is worse with the British and 
other units. The Germans have no lack of 
modern American equipment, but it will be 
many years before their divisions, with officers 
and N.C.Os. who are for the most part either 
too old or too young, have become efficient for¬ 
mations. During the years of “the nuclear obses¬ 
sion,” a gap in the design and production of 
conventional fire-power has been allowed to 
occur that could prove more insidious for being 
less dramatised than the American-Soviet 
“missile gap.” 

N o r should this problem be conceived 
merely in terms of war or likely war. It 

•This argument does not apply with the same 
force to the Southern Area where the terrain of the 
likely Soviet axes of attack from Bulgaria or through 
Yugoslavia into Northern Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey would give tactical atomic weapons a con¬ 
siderable value in defence, the more so since the 
three countries in question are too poor to build up 
first-class conventional defences, even with Ameri¬ 
can aid. 
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has a strong bearing on diplomacy. If the pre- 
’summit attempts to evolve an allied negotiating 
position have shown one thing, it is that the 
kind of force the West disposes of at present 
is pot of sufficient diplomatic value. Western air, 
missile, *md nuclear strength is largely check¬ 
mated. It can have little bearing on a Berlin or 
a European solution, as President Truman’s 
dispatch of “the bomb” to Britain had on the 
negotiations to end the Berlin crisis of ten years 
ago. True, that in terms of overall land-power 
there can never be anything like equality be¬ 
tween the West and Russia, but in certain areas 
it should be possible to achieve a sufficient 
balance or parity, so that the lion’s share of any 
reduction in connection with a proposal for 
“thinning out” or for a zone of limitation, would 
not fall on the Russians. For instance, the sug¬ 
gestion thrown out by the British Government 
at one stage this spring for a controlled zone 
ioo kilometres wide on either side of the Iron 
Curtain would embrace some 5 Nato divisions 
and 18 Soviet divisions. A similar zone that in¬ 
cluded Eastern Russia and the Satellites on the 
one hand, and Western Europe on the other, 
would embrace some 56 Soviet divisions and 
only half that number of Nato divisions with an 
equivalent disparity in guns, aircraft, and tanks. 
Given the mystique that land forces have in 
Soviet eyes, it would be a remarkably liberal 
regime in Moscow that did business on those 
terms. Frustrated in the use of other forms of 
strength for diplomatic purposes, Nato may find 
that it needs a force of 30 well-equipped 
divisions, or more than that, to achieve tbe kind 
of bargaining position which is one of its prin¬ 
cipal functions to provide. 

Moreover, Nato treads a difficult path (which 
becomes narrower all the time), between trying 
to maintain a reasonable equality with the con¬ 
stantly augmenting Soviet military power in 
Europe and appearing as the aggressive con¬ 
spiracy—the springboard for American attack—- 
which is the stereotype of every Soviet cartoon 
of it. Reporting on his talk in Moscow with 
Khrushchev, Mr. Walter Lippman had this to 
say: 

His talk of what he could do to Germany and 
Turkey (by intermediate-range missiles), and in¬ 
deed to England, France, and Spain as well, was 
meant, to put it in military terms, as his threat 
of an offensive defensive in case the Soviet Union 
was attacked by the Nato powers, and principally 
by the United States. What, then, makes him 
think that the Nato powers might attack the 
Soviet Union? His answer, if I may put it in my 
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own words, is that if the United States finds that 
it is going to lose the Cold War, it is likely to 
resort to a Hot War.... They arc, like most men, 
self-centred, and they cannot believe that wc 
really think they will commit military aggres¬ 
sion when they themselves are so sure they must 
avoid a war. So when we talk about defensive 
armaments they think we are deceiving them....* 

There is every diplomatic advantage to the 
West in trying to build up a better balance of 
strength with Russia in certain key areas. There 
is none in appearing as an aggressive Alliance. 
But, unfortunately, doubts that have grown up 
in Europe since Sputnik about the validity of 
the American commitment to the defence of 
Europe when America herself becomes (at least 
theoretically) exposed to direct Soviet attack have 
made some governments anxious to have the 
means of strategic deterrence and reprisal 
against Russia itself—the intermediate-range 
missile—in their own hands. The danger is that, 
unless there is a much firmer American hand at 
the helm than at present, nuclear weapons may 
become more and more widely diffused through¬ 
out the Alliance, in order to provide America’s 
allies with the necessary sense of security—a 
series of local deterrents instead of a genuine 
system of defence—which will in turn give real 
substance to Soviet fears. 

This leads back to the thorniest problem of 
all—the interconnection between the military 
organisation of Nato and its political leadership. 

Nato was founded ten years ago largely under 
the inspiration of a strong and determined 
American Government, in association with 
eleven other nations whose leaders (Ernest 
Bevin, Lester Pearson, Robert Schuman, Count 
Sforza) were courageous enough men, but whose 
countries were economically weak and militarily 
almost helpless. To-day, the United States is not 
the unquestioned leader of the Alliance, though 
its growth in military and economic power has 
been relatively greater than its allies. The Berlin 
crisis has shown that the Alliance has become 
more like one of the conventional coalitions of 
history with a high degree of negative equality 
among its leading members. The United King¬ 
dom now possesses the power to commit the 
Alliance to nuclear war (though as the failure 
of the Macmillan initiative has also shown, she 
lacks the ability to fill a vacuum in American 
leadership). Germany can deny her allies a 
negotiated settlement in Europe, were there the 

* The Communist World and Ours. By Waiter 
Ljppmann. London: Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 
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basis for one at present. France, as de Gaulle is 
keen to make clear, could bring the whole mili¬ 
tary planning of Nato to a standstill. Her allies 
may be forgiven for treating France, during the 
years of the Fourth Republic, largely as a piece 
of real-estate across which fuel pipelines and air 
routes ran, rather than as a sovereign country. 
But the attitude of the President of the Fifth, 
with his slogan of “co-operation not integra¬ 
tion,” and his desire to be done with all forms 
of international planning (except in the interests 
of France), are a reminder of the integral posi¬ 
tion which France occupies in the whole struc¬ 
ture of the Alliance, and the harm she could do 
to it if she chose. 


T h e r e is a law that is far older than Parkin¬ 
son that institutions tend to lose their 
vitality when they move from temporary to per¬ 
manent buildings. 

This year’s emigration of the Nato Secretariat 
from the fire-trap beneath the Palais dc Chaillot 
to a glittering and durable building near the 
Place Dauphine could hold a warning for the 
future. For the core of Nato’s own problem over 
the second decade of its existence is how to re¬ 
concile the need for an increasing centralisation 
of military planning, to overcome the gap in 
conventional strength and equipment, to provide 
an adequate air defence system for Europe, to 
maintain tactical nuclear weapons and inter¬ 
mediate-range missiles as a second line of deter¬ 
rence without heightening tension by their 
widespread distribution, within a political 
alliance which is now dominated not by one but 
by four powers, three of them nuclear powers, 
each with a strong veto power over the others. 

But the key to the future of Nato lies in 
Washington, not in Paris, in London, or in 


Bonn. If her allies become either sceptical about 
the integrity of the American commitment to 
Europe or (conversely) discouraged by American 
hypnosis with the arms race and the militarisa¬ 
tion of American diplomacy, then Nato is likely 
to become at best merely a series of. regional 
groups held together by the somewhat tenuous 
ideal of “an Atlantic Community.” If the new 
Bonn-Paris axis were to be carried to the point 
of putting German technical skill at the service 
of the French nuclear* weapon industry, de 
Gaulle’s nostalgia for a purely European defence 
arrangement might well gather impetus. Britain, 
with her own nuclear deterrent a proven fact, 
yet rebuffed by continental Europe, might be 
tempted to withdraw into a new form of “splen¬ 
did isolation”; while the Scandinavian members 
of Nato might become neutral in fact if not in 
name. America and Canada would legitimately 
feel a decreasing responsibility for Europe, the 
more so as they have complex problems of the 
defence of North America on their own hands. 
In an era in which every military consideration 
calls for an increasing degree of interdependence 
and specialisation between "countries if the im¬ 
mense problems of providing an adequate 
counterpoise to the diversity of Soviet power 
(not merely in Europe but in the Middle East 
as well) are to be overcome, the consequence 
would be a sad loss of strength to the West as a 
whole. 

It seems to me that only a strong American 
President, imaginative in diplomacy, clear¬ 
headed in his military aims, can free the alliance 
of the paralysis that overemphasis on strategic 
retaliation has created and draw together the 
threads that are clearly growing slack. It is per¬ 
haps unfair to throw the ball to a man who is 
as yet anonymous. But there are no other hands 
strong enough to grasp it. 


- Boom /- 

Every recent issue of encounter has sold out. 
Have you a subscription or newsagent's order? 


Christopher Middleton 




At Porthcothan 


A speck of dark at low tide on the tideline, 

It could not be identified as any known thing 
Until, as one approached, a neck was clear 
(And it is agreed that logs, or cans, are necklcss), 
And then a body, over which the neck stood 
Curved like a questionraark, emerged 
As oval, and the whole shape was crouching 
Helpless in a small pool the sea had left. 

The oval body, with green sheen as of pollen 
Shading off into the black plumage, and the neck 
Surmounted by the tiny wide-eyed head, 

Were not without beauty. The head was moving, 
So like a cobra it seemed rash to offer 
An introductory finger to the long hooked bill 
That stabbed at air. Danger had so 
Sharpened what intelligence the bird possessed 
It seemed to pierce the mind of the observer. 

In fact we were afraid, yes afraid of each other. 

Finally though I picked it up and took it 
To a quiet side-bay where dogs were rarer. 

Here the shag sat, happy in the sun, 

Perched on a slab of rock where a pool was 

In which I caught five fish for it 

With a pocketknife, a handkerchief 

And a plunging forefinger. But at six o’clock 

It left the rock and waddled off seaward. 

Though breakers came in high and curling 
It straddled them, bouncing, buoyant, 

Borne along the sealine sideways, with head up, 
Slithering across the bay’s whole width, and then 
Drifted ashore again, to scuttle flapping 
With webbed feet flat like a Saturday banker's 
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A t Porthcothan 

To shelter on a level rock. Here it studied, 

With the air of one of whom something is expected, 
The turbulent Atlantic slowly rising. 

What could I do but leave it meditating? 

Early next morning on the bay’s north side 
I found it cuddled under the cliff j the tide 
Was low again. What hungry darkness 
Ilad driven so the dark young shag to shelter? 

It did not resist when I picked it up. 

Something had squeezed the cobra out of it. 

I took it to a cave where llie sun shone in, 

Then caught two lish. lL opened one green eye, 

And then another. But though I cut 

The fish into portions, presenting these 

To the bill’s hooked tip, it only shook its head. 

Noon came. The shag slept in the cave. At two 
I hurried back. The shag was stone dead, 

With its fine glossy head laid back a little 
Over the left shoulder, and a few flies 
Were postering its throat and the lish scraps 
Now unlikely to got eaten. 

Ten minutes perhaps 

I sat there, then carried it up the cliff path 
And across the headland to a neighbouring cove 
Where oystercatchers and hawks flew and far 
Far below in loose heaps small timber lay, tickled 
By a thin finger of sea. There 1 flung the shag, 

For in some such place, I thought, 

Such bodies best belong, far from bathers, among 
The elements that compose and decompose them, 
Unconscious, strange to freedom, but perceptible 
Through narrow slits that score the skin of things. 

Or 2 >erhaps (for I could not see the body falling) 

A hand rose out of air and plucked the corpse 
From its arc and took it, warm still, 

To some safer place and concealed it there, 

Quite unobtrusively, but sure, but sure. 
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Northcliffe 


A MONG the most formative influences 
in the first decades of this century was 
L unquestionably that of Alfred Harms- 
worth, better known as Lord Northcliffe. He 
was the originator of the popular Press as we 
know it to-day. Its method of promotion and 
news presentation (though, of course, projected 
far since his time) were initiated by him. “A 
pound a week for life,” offered by his first pub¬ 
lication, Answers, was the parent of innumer¬ 
able magazine and newspaper competitions. The 
small paragraph and the large headline; the half¬ 
tone block and tile short, informative feature 
article; the use of new methods of communica¬ 
tion like the telegraph and the telephone to 
accelerate the arrival and heighten the impact 
of news—in such ways as these, he was a 
pioneer. 

He was also an extraordinarily complex, 
enigmatic, and incalculable man. His power was 
enormous, both through his publications and 
the large financial resources they procured for 
him. Yet he felt himself frustrated. He was be¬ 
wildered, both by his own success, and by his 
inability to get more out of it. His end, at a 
comparatively early age, was one of those tragic 
situations which invite shallow moralising and 
noisy rhetoric. 

Owing to the oddity of Northcliffc’s character 
and behaviour, and the tragic and mysterious 
circumstances in which he died, no official bio¬ 
graphy of him has hitherto been produced. There 
have, of course, been books about him by old 
associates like Tom Clarke and Hamilton Fyfc 
—for the most part legendary, gossipy, and more 
concerned to demonstrate their authors’ in¬ 
timacy with Northcliffe than to provide an objec¬ 
tive study of him. And, of course, there are in¬ 
numerable references to, and observations about 
him in memoirs like Wickham Steed’s, while 
the recently published last two volumes of The 


History of the Times deal at length, though by 
no means always objectively, with Northcliffe’s 
bizarre and unrewarding incursion into Printing 
House Square. 

Now, at last, there has been published a full- 
length biography,* whose authors (Reginald 
Pound and Geoffrey Harmsworth) have had 
access to the family papers. Mr. Pound is a jour¬ 
nalist of repute, and the author of an interesting 
volume on Arnold Bennett. Mr. Harmsworth is 
a nephew of Northcliffe’s, and has, presumably, 
held a watching brief for the family, whose pre¬ 
sent affluence and eminence derive from their 
great ancestor. 

It would be pleasant to be able to record that, 
thanks to Messrs. Pound and Harmsworth, the 
Northcliffe story we have all been waiting for 
has at last been told. Alas, this is not so. Their 
large volume (884 pages) is, in many respects, 
highly unsatisfactory. It devotes far more space 
to Northcliffe’s public activities, which were 
mostly silly, than to those in the field of popular 
journalism, where he showed himself to be a 
unique genius. His brilliant and enduring in¬ 
novations, the Daily Mail and the Daily Mirror, 
are summarily disposed of; his unremitting, but 
for the most part ineffectual, efforts to use the 
control he acquired over the Times in 1908 to 
make those dead bones live, are described in 
great, and sometimes tedious, detail. The fact is, 

I fear, that Messrs. Pound and Harmsworth are 
concerned to present Northcliffe as his descen¬ 
dants would like him to have been rather than 
as he really was. Journalistically speaking, he 
was too good for the Times, not vice versa. Such 
influence as he was able to exert on this, then as 
now, solemnly sycophantic newspaper, was 
wholly beneficial. Had it been greater, we might 


* Northcliffe. By Reginald Pound and Geoffrey 
Harmsworth. Cassell. 4.2s. (Publ. June 25.) 
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have been spared the spectacle of Geoffrey Daw¬ 
son, when he resumed the editorial chair after 
Northcliffe’s death, boasting that he laboured 
nightly to keep out of the paper anything which 
might distress the Nazis—probably the lowest 
point ever touched by journalism anywhere. 

N orthcliffe’s early success has often 
been recounted. He grasped, while in his 
’teens, the great journalistic possibilities pro¬ 
vided by the newly literate products of state 
elementary schools. The idealists and eggheads 
who promoted compulsory public education 
believed that thereby they would bring about 
an enlightened and sagacious democracy. They 
expected education to be the corrective and ful¬ 
filment of an ever-expanding electorate. Succes¬ 
sive Education Bills would take the sting out 
of successive Reform Bills. Voters able to read 
and write would exercise the franchise with 
discretion, avoiding alike the pitfalls of revolu¬ 
tionary ardour and the strategems of designing, 
self-interested politicians. How illusory these 
hopes have proved, our present condition abun¬ 
dantly testifies. Northcliffe’s appreciation was 
far shrewder. He saw, resulting from public 
education, not a citizenry after the hearts of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, but an immense 
curiosity about everyone and everything. He 
abundantly shared this curiosity, and so was ex¬ 
cellently fitted to satisfy it. It was a wave on 
whose crest he rose to wealth and influence. 

His own education had been decidedly 
sketchy. The Harmsworths were a large family; 
the father a drunken, indigent barrister, the 
mother a tough, sharp-tongued woman of Scot¬ 
tish descent. Alfred was the eldest, and soon had 
to fend for himself. It had been said that the 
occasion of his leaving home was a scrape with 
a servant girl, by whom he had a son, and that 
he was subsequently generous and kind to both 
mother and child. If so, it was to his credit. 
Messrs. Pound and Harmsworth do not deal 
with such matters, which is a pity. 

They do, however, provide an excellent 
account of Northcliffe’s first struggles to get 
going in journalism, so soon crowned with 
fabulous success. While still in his twenties he 
was a millionaire, as, before long, were three 
of his brothers who joined him in his enter¬ 
prises. His flair was truly remarkable. He and 
his brothers (as his biographers justly observe) 
"devised and produced a stream of publications 
which, by intellectual standards, fell far short 
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having an undoubted influence upon it. Alfred 
Harmsworth was not an architect of the new 
democracy. He was one of its master- 
builders. ..He seemed to know by instinct 
what his fellows were interested in, what they 
wanted and hoped of life, how they, saw the 
future. All this he spread before them in printed 
words, in large and small type, later in pictures. 
They were duly grateful, and eagerly bought his 
publications. 

In consequence, while still a young man, he 
found himself in control of an enormous 
publishing empire—magazines, encyclopaedias, 
morning, evening, and Sunday newspapers, 
every variety of publication. He had no philo¬ 
sophy of life, though he adhered ostensibly to 
the conventionalities of Anglican Christianity. 
Politically, he swam with the late-Victorian tide 
of Kiplingesque imperialism. His tastes in furni¬ 
ture, pictures, books, and plays, were likewise 
conventionally of the period. In a sense, he had 
nothing to say; only a massive apparatus for 
saying it. His mind was full of questions, which 
he answered on behalf of his millions of readers. 
In this, he was a true child of the age—the first 
and greatest of all quiz-kids; curious without 
wonderment; his mind, like a turbine, ever turn¬ 
ing and generating power, but to no end. Motor 
cars and aeroplanes!—how wonderful 1 Men will 
move faster. Telephones, telegrams, typewriters! 
—how wonderful! Men will be able to com¬ 
municate more easily and quickly. He saw the 
point before anyone else. He was a jump ahead. 
But move where to? Communicate what? He 
did not know, or, probably, care. 

Our authors take us to this stage in his career 
with skill and acumen. We are at page 246. 
Thenceforth, through the remaining 638 pages, 
we sink deeper and deeper into a morass of 
letters, memoranda, journeys, public activities 
like the mission to American in the 1914-18 War, 
half-baked political intrigues, all designed to 
endow Northcliffe with Top Person status. He 
himself is almost lost to view. He is a shadowy 
figure, dictating, bullying, cajoling, consorting 
with the great, moving restlessly from one of 
his houses to another, complaining of overwork, 
and, increasingly, of ill-health. Yet it is pre¬ 
cisely at this point, when his publishing enter¬ 
prises are all assured of success, when money is 
rolling in to the tune of some ^200,000 a year, 
when his company and support are assiduously 
sought, that we want to know more about him. 
Unfortunately, our curiosity remains largely un- 
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being Northcliffe. The superb journalist who 
’will loom so large in social histories of his time 
disappears almost without trace, leaving behind 
a fussy, hypochondriacal and rather futile V.I.P. 

• 

H i s adventures with the Times form an up¬ 
roarious tale in themselves. In 1909 the 
paper (always, by its own mandarins, and, ulti¬ 
mately, by Northcliffe, referred to as “the 
Paper,” with a capital “P”), was in a bad way. 
Its circulation was slipping, its revenue was de¬ 
clining. Only the self-importance of those who 
produced it remained high. Northcliffe was able 
to negotiate a clandestine deal, in the person of 
Mr. X., whereby he acquired a controlling in¬ 
terest in it, with the proviso that editorial 
authority should continue to reside in Printing 
House Square. Given his character, and the im¬ 
mense self-satisfaction of the Times staff, it was 
a preposterous arrangement. He was determined 
to torment them; they were as determined to 
resist his assaults. To them, being under the 
same ostensible management as the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Mirror was as distasteful as it was 
unbecoming. It was as though Fortnum & Mason 
should become a branch of Woolworths. As the 
History of the Times ineffably puts it: 

The quality of the Times could only be guar¬ 
anteed by men whose ability earned them the 
responsibility of organising it. Such men were not 
induced to enter the office by the mere suggestion 
of a salary, or to remain in it by the prospect of 
an increase. This was what Northcliffe did not 
understand; this was why he failed to make the 
best of his opportunity at Printing House Square. 
He did not learn the lesson that in the office of 
the Times personal power, whether of the Pro¬ 
prietor or die Editor, must tie limited. The 
quality that gave the paper its distinction was not 
conferred by one man, it was the contribution of 
a society. To understand this, it was necessary to 
have been a member of it, which he never was. 
Those who had this advantage stood firm against 
him. 

It is, of course, the History's assumption that 
icquiring control of the Times was, for North- 
:liffe, the climax of his career; that he was 
lazzled, humbled, and even disconcerted, that 
iuch greatness should come to him—a greatness 
juite overshadowing his achievement in actu- 
illy inventing periodicals and newspapers which 
vent into the homes, reached the minds and 
nner consciousness, of millions of people; which 
poke to them in an idiom more alive, more 
'ivid, more actual than the dreary wastes of 
»rint daily assembled in Printing House Square 


by, and for, a governing class. Northcliffe’s bio¬ 
graphers, righdy, question this assumption. 

The fact is that Northcliffe was in two minds 
about the Times. There was a shrewd, radical 
side of him which made him distrustful of, and 
impatient with, the (as he aptly called them) 
“Black Friars” who brought it out. At the same 
time, he held them in a certain awe. It has to be 
admitted that, in the end, they got him down. 
He might fire them, replace them, bully them, 
insult them; but still, somehow, they were there. 
Fortified by their unshakcable complacency, they 
proved indestructible. After Buckle, Dawson; 
after Dawson, Steed. In this strange version of 
the class war, Northcliffe was the loser. He 
might make them, against their wishes, call him 
“the Chief”; he might instruct his Managing 
Director, Campbell Stuart, to administer a kick¬ 
ing to the “editorial troglodytes of Printing 
House Square” in the form of a highly offensive 
epistle read out to the assembled staff. It was all 
unavailing. The English upper classes have great 
staying power. Printing House Square is one of 
their citadels. It was besieged and sorely pressed, 
but it did not surrender. 

What is more, the lesson was learnt. To avert 
any repetition of their harrowing experience, 
after Northcliffe’s death a Trust was established 
“to ensure, so far as is humanly possible, that 
the ownership of the Times shall never be re¬ 
garded as a mere matter of commerce to be 
transferred without regard to any other circum¬ 
stance to the highest bidder, or fall, so far as 
can be foreseen, into unworthy hands." The 
current worthy hands are one of the numerous 
Lord Astors and Mr. John Walter, with Sir 
William Haley in the editorial chair. As for the 
members of the Trust—they are the Governor 
of the Bank of England, the Warden of All 
Souls, and three other equally impeccable figures. 
They may certainly be relied on to hold at bay 
any subsequent Lord Northcliffe, though 
whether the total impartiality of their nominees 
will be assured is more questionable. Such an 
arrangement is calculated rather to safeguard 
orthodoxy than freedom, and would seem to be 
more in the vein of Pravda than of the 
Areopagitica. 

H ow much more interesting is a real man, 
however imperfect, than a stuffed shirt, 
however well-laundered l How enthralling is 
truth, what actually happened I How tedious the 
legends fabricated to mist over its surface! Of 
Northcliffe, the man, as distinct from the stuffed 
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shirt, his biographers vouchsafe us only occa¬ 
sional, fitful glimpses. His life was taken up, if 
they are to be believed, either with interminable 
dictation and telephoning, or with mooning 
listlessly about, oppressed by melancholia, and 
engaged, in Johnson's words, in a faint struggle 
with the tedium of time. Somewhere, there was 
a real man; somewhere, an actual life. All that 
can be done with the lavish offering of Messrs. 
Pound and Harmsworth is to mine it for small 
nuggets. 

Northdiffe was short in stature, and given to 
plumpness—a tendency against which he vali¬ 
antly struggled. He was unusually handsome, 
and cultivated an alleged resemblance to 
Napoleon, whose vulgarity and superficiality 
have had so baleful a posthumous influence. Pro¬ 
bably, he chose Northdiffe for his title in order 
to be able to use the initial “N.” He married 
early a lady who, by universal consent, was a 
charming and elegant hostess. There were no 
children, and, one would suppose, no very great 
intimacy. Northcliffe’s passionate affection 
appears to have been reserved for his mother, 
who outlived him, and upon whom he unspar¬ 
ingly lavished money and adoration. His letters 
and telegrams to her, sent almost daily, are more 
like an adolescent lover's than a grown-up son’s. 
They abound in sentimentalities—“If you ask 
me if I am happy, darling Mother, I can say 
that I really am. But I miss you every moment 
of the day and whenever I wake at night.” Or: 
“The sweet Mother’s days are shortening. Every 
hour I spend with her is golden to me, and, I 
believe, to her. I go out to Totteridge often 
after sixteen hours' work, when I would much 
prefer to sleep in London, and I want to see 
Mother and Mother only." The latter was 
written shortly before he died. A small de¬ 
votional volume which his mother gave him he 
kept constantly with him, and was buried hold¬ 
ing it in his hand. How far Mrs. Harmsworth 
responded to this adoration is not indicated. It 
might even have been embarrassing. Her in¬ 
fluence over him was decisive, in professional 
as well as personal matters. He submitted to her, 
before publishing it, his famous article attacking 
Kitchener when he was Secretary of State for 
War—which led to the Daily Mail being publicly 
burnt, and to a considerable, though temporary, 
drop in circulation. Their relationship was, to 
put it mildly, unusual, and would, no doubt, 
provide a theme for psycho-analysts. It suggests 
on unsatisfied hunger for affection, someltasic 
insecurity beneath the outward facade of 


abounding self-confidence aud energetje pur- 

pose. ? , - . < v ■ - 

It would be quite absurd to suppose that 
Northdiffe had no relationships with other 
women than his wife and his mother. He was* 
man of strong passions and normal appetites, 
which, given his circumstances, could easily and 
conveniently be satisfied. Numerous rumours 
have inevitably circulated. The name, for in¬ 
stance, of a Mrs. Wroh^n has been mentioned, 
who, allegedly, bore him three, children. Litiga; 
tion connected with his will (of which his bio¬ 
graphers provide no details) served to encourage 
such rumours. Messrs. Pound and Harmsworth 
would have served his memory better by dealing 
frankly and sensibly with this side of his life 
and character. After all, the Victorian pretence 
that we ail live virtuously and monogamously 
has long been relinquished. No sensible person 
would think any the worse of Northdiffe be¬ 
cause, like Dickens (for whom, incidentally, he 
had a great admiration), he upheld conventional 
standards of morality in his publications without 
scrupulously observing them in his personal con¬ 
duct. His publications were not intended to 
shape, but to reflect, contemporary manners. 
Surely he deserves the compliment of assuming 
that his moral standards were not, like his in¬ 
come, derived from the Amalgamated Press. 

His treatment of his associates and employees 
was generous, wilful, and sometimes sadistic. 
There was an unfortunate Lewis Rose MacLeod, 
literary editor of the Daily Mail, who was the 
subject of one of his innumerable memoranda— 
“This is the last occasion on which I can tolerate 
MacLeod’s gross neglect and carelessness. He 
will read this message out to the editorial con¬ 
ference on Monday.” On the other hand, many 
acts of charming consideration and generosity 
are recorded. Often he repented of his outbursts 
of temper, and apologised for them. He raised 
the whole status and rate of remuneration of 
journalists and printers, and was from the begin¬ 
ning strongly on the side of the National Union 
of Journalists. As he grew older and iller and 
madder, his moods, and sudden likes and dis¬ 
likes, became more incalculable. Also, he became 
avid for praise—that last infirmity of Noble 
Press Lords. It is difficult to believe that -a 
leader-writer on the Timet named Wilson was 
being entirely sincere when he wrote to North* 
diffe, to dissuade h|tn from going to his house, 
felmwood, after a German destroyer had fired 
some shells which fell near it: /The Germsws 
know perfectly well that you are the soul and 



heart of tibia war,, and that if you were out til 
the way the various puppets new in office 
would probably run and make peace." This was 
in 1917. 

N orJHcliffe, by the nature of things, 
had no friends. He was a lonely, puzzled 
man, surrounded by telephones, and often by 
toadies. There was no relaxation for him in in¬ 
tellectual pursuits, for he had none. The serenity 
wjhich can sometimes be achieved, at any rate 
momentarily, by an escape through the imagina¬ 
tion from mortal affairs, was denied him. He 
was inextricably caught up in mortal affairs. 
This was his trade. Not even humour, that 
blessed solvent of the dilemma of living between 
earth and sky, came to his aid. His sense of 
humour, his biographers indicate, did not reach 
much beyond two Edison Bell phonograph 
records, one of sneezing, the other of snoring. 
These, he played constantly, laughing inordi¬ 
nately at them. 

Nor could Northcliffe’s melancholy be 
assuaged by luxurious or pretentious living, for 
which he had little taste. He was much too 
unusual a man to End enduring satisfaction in 
his own success and social advancement. Social 
and ceremonial occasions easily bored him; his 
snobbishness was naive rather than mystical. In¬ 
deed, his ostensible incorporation in the upper 
classes seems often to have been a source of irri¬ 
tation and unease to him. “When I want a peer¬ 
age I will pay for it like an honest man,” the 
History of the Times quotes him as saying. His 
biographers indignantly repudiate this, to me, 
rather endearing observation, and suggest that 
he was ennobled for merit rather than for cash. 
In the light of disclosures about the sale of 
honours up to, and including, Lloyd George's 
premiership, it is difficult to agree with them. 
The five eldest Harmsworth brothers totted up, 
between them, four baronetcies, three baronies, 
two viscountcies, and one Privy Counsellorship. 

Northcliffe’s basic dissatisfaction, it seems to 
me, derived from his inability to exercise effec¬ 
tively the power he felt he had. Politicians like 
Lloyd George were afraid of him, certainly, and 
went to great, if hot improper, lengths to con¬ 
ciliate him. A place in the Cabinet would have 
been avaikble for him if he had wanted it— 
which he did not. His own underlings gave 
him the illusion of having unlimited authority. 
They were his Grande Arm^e—bnt one, as he 
was forced to recognise in his more lucid 
moments, Composed wholly of mercenaries. He 


eotild attack, and fm bris&M&m 
be did Haldane mi Kitchener. {fecouM^ay ' 
an important i$e in getting rid- of « Jrattip, 
Minister, as he did when Lloyd George repbmed 
Asquith. Vet all diis was not enough* Be wanted 
to make himself frit in a more personal god 
direct way. He wanted to be able to manipulate 
his millions of readers as well as provide them 
with entertainment and instruction—even if 
only to the extent of persuading diem to wear 
a particular kind of hat, and to eat a particular 
kind of bread. It was his fate, as it is the fate 
of all megalomaniac newspaper proprietors* to 
thrive only by sailing with the wind. The 
moment he set his sails against the wind, they 
collapsed. He could express, but not shape, hU 
readers’ aspirations. If he plunged after the re¬ 
flected image of his power, he could only drown. 

It is to Northcliffe’s credit that this tantalising 
situation drove him mad, or, at any rate, con¬ 
tributed to an incipient tendency towards mad¬ 
ness. His only surviving equivalent. Lord 
Beaverbrook, remains abysmally and tediously 
sane. Increasingly, he stayed away from his 
offices; spent long, brooding months in the 
country, when he complained of overwork with¬ 
out, seemingly, being much occupied; travelled 
restlessly, occasionally surfacing to issue dire 
threats to Fleetway House, to Carmelite House, 
to Printing House Square, almost in the manner 
of Lear: "I will do such things—u/hat they art, 
yet I \now not; but they shall be the terrors of 
the earth." Long before the final collapse, his 
life was obviously disintegrating. His face, in 
photographs of him, is ever more mournful, 
bashed in, sagging—like a punch-drunk boxer’s, 

N orthcliffe’s end deserves a volume 
to itself, or, better, a Shakespearean treat¬ 
ment. It has about it that fearful moral sym¬ 
metry out of which great tragedy and great 
comedy are alike derived. Long before his final 
collapse, his occasional bouts of eccentric 
behaviour (for instance, in making the doorman 
at the Daily Mail office responsible for super¬ 
vising all advertising copy) had raised doubts 
about his mental equilibrium. HU eyes troubled 
him, and he suffered from sleeplessness and de¬ 
pression. An operation on his throat cured a 
specific ailment, but brought about no more than 
a temporary improvement in his general con¬ 
dition. 

The 1 climax came when he decided, in ipaa, 
to visit Germany. He drove in Ida blue Rolls- 
Royce to Brussels, having arranged to be met by 
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another car at the Belgian frontier. “If,” he 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army on the Rhine, General Sir Alexander 
Godley, “nobody talks or wires or whispers, I’m 
not in the least afraid.” Though it is clearly 
crazy, it has a kind of sense, and even poetry. 
This is noticeable in many of the ceaseless flow 
of lunatic and incoherent messages which he 
poured out, until, at last, the means of sending 
messages was denied him. To the Times parlia¬ 
mentary correspondent he telegraphed, at urgent 
rates: “reporter here from London says you 

SWAGGER UP AND DOWN FLEET STREET IN A TALL 
HAT. I HOPE THAT HORRIBLE STATEMENT IS NOT 
TRUE. TALL HATS ARE NOW FOR UNDERTAKERS ONLY, 
NOT FOR MEMBERS OF MY NEWSPAPERS EXCEPT ON 

special occasions.” Again, it is crazy, but one 
sees what he was getting at. To his secretary, 
H. G. Price, he telegraphed: “for god’s sake, 
cive your dirty grey suit away." The foolish¬ 
ness of man is the wisdom of God, Blake wrote. 
It may be that Northcliffe’s lunatic utterances 
were, after all, more penetrating than all the 
millions and millions of words which came off 
his presses. None of his communications to his 
mother, however, had this surrealist flavour. 
They were consistently sane, and aimed only at 
reassuring her about his condition. On the single 
occasion that she saw him after his collapse, she 
asked anxiously: “Is it his head?” 

On the way to Brussels he got out of the car 
and practised revolver shooting. He was 
obsessed with the idea that the Germans were 
after him, that he had been recognised and in¬ 
sulted, and finally, when he fell ill, that he had 
been poisoned. Another symptom of his 
dementia was, as with George III, incessant 
talking. Wickham Steed had to endure a good 
deal of this, perhaps deservedly. The most 
touching manifestation, to me, of Northcliffe’s 
condition, is an extract quoted by his biographers 
from a long, rambling letter to Sir Robert 
Hudson, who subsequently married his widow: 

You have with you the most distinguished 
medical man in the world (Sir Frederick Treves). 
Will you kindly ask his opinion as to my sanity? 

I have begun to have doubts whether it is too 
little work and too much money, or whether it is 
amply decay of my faculties; I do not know, but 
I think I am going mad. Please wire me at once 
to relieve my suspicions. 

Northcliffe’s biographers are concerned to 
prove that he was never certifiably insane. They 
challenge the statement in the History of the 
Times . and in Wickham Steed’s memoirs, that 


he was certified by a neurologist in Evian. They 
also refute the persistently held belief, likewise 
lent some verisimilitude by the History and 
Steed, that he was suffering from general 
paralysis of the insane resulting from a venereal 
infection. They quote one of his doctor^, Horder 
(“one of George’s bloody knights,” was how 
Northcliffe described him), that a Wassermann 
test was applied and produced a negative result. 
It does not seem to me to matter much either 
way. As Messrs. PouncT and Harmsworth abun¬ 
dantly show, for whatever reason, and to what¬ 
ever degree, his wits had cracked. That perilous 
stuff that weighs upon the heart had brought 
him down. On his way from Evian to Paris, to 
entrain there for London, he ordered his 
chauffeur to stop the car, and begged to be 
allowed to “lie by the roadside and die.” In the 
train he “was seen standing alone in the corridor 
of the coach, gazing angrily out of the ‘window. 
His finger-tips were pressed white against the 
glass.” 

In London he was taken to his house at 
i Carlton Gardens. The Times (which, during 
this period of dementia he referred to as “the 
old one”), ever prudent, put a guard on the door 
for fear that he might somehow make his way 
to Printing House Square, and carry out his 
often repeated threat to fire everyone and take 
over the editorship himself. Actually, they need 
not have worried. He was now under restraint, 
and deprived even of the telephone. He man¬ 
aged, nonetheless, to get one call through to the 
Daily Mail because he remembered that his wife 
had a private line to her boudoir. According to 
Oscar Pulvermacher, who took the call, “his 
voice was hardly audible. He wished to give me 
instructions designed to remove him from cap¬ 
tivity, poor man.” I find it fascinating that his 
brothers toyed with the idea of offering a large 
cash prize (£25,000) for a cure of Northcliffe. 
This was what had made Answers , and might 
perhaps save him. He was finally transferred to 
a revolving shelter on the roof, and there 
“showed pleasure at seeing the twin towers 
of Westminster Abbey across St. James’s Park.” 
The only disturbance “was the sound of the rain 
falling on the shelter roof.” Thus situated, he 
died on 14th August, 1922, at the age of fifty- 
seven. 

It seems ungracious not to be more grateful 
to Messrs. Pound and Harmsworth for the 
strenuous work and research they must have 
put into their massive biography. Doubtless, 
whatever limitations thev laboured under were 
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unavoidable. Yet it has to be admitted that they 
leave die enigma of Morthdiffe largely un¬ 
resolved. Bp was so fantastically successful, and 
yet such a failure. He sensed so much, and 
understood so little. He exerted himself so 
furiously but with so little sense of direction or 
purpose—as Mikhailovitch said of himself at his 
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trial, “a leaf caught up in the winds of history”; 
tossed this way and that, and deposited at last 
on the roof of Carlton Gardens. What he 
wanted, he got. And when he got it, did not 
want it. I think of him fretting and fuming, 
with all those presses pounding away like a 
heartbeat—his heartbeat. 


Historian 

As if the eye and the head 
Were an underworld, all the dead 
Come to garrulous quarters there, 
Dignifying at a live ear 

What befell. Each (his pride, 

His downright lying vanity being 
Disembodied from any twice-doing 
That could prove, as from blood 

That could blush) can brag 
The decisive random of chance 
Was concealed skill of liis choice, license 
Word breathed into a wig 

To raze like Attila. Back and forth, 
Vociferous as when they lived, 

Infuriated still to be braved 

Each by the rest, they protest their worth 

And winnings of this world. Their graves 
Have devoured tenure; perhaps something 
Grafted to a warm bone's darkness lives 
Of their effort, hut to bring 

Them to claim, still, clear gains 
On times and bodies they have long lost 
Takes a frivolous advocate. Or a live brain’s 
Envying to master and last. 


Ted Hughes 
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No Rest for Ulysses . 

From Homer to Kazantzakis — By W. B. STANFORD 


P r o b a b l y no European poem has been more 
often plundered by writers in search of 
material than Homer’s Odyssey. Within the last 
ten years there have been more than twenty 
notable—but perhaps not durable—new portraits 
of Ulysses. Now another new publication* offers 
English readers a translation of the longest poem 
ever written about him, almost three times as 
long as the original Odyssey —33,333 lines to 
12,110—rivalled in size and scope only by 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Like Joyce, Kazantzakis had 
made himself familiar with earlier literature 
about Ulysses, from Homer to Tennyson. It may, 
then, be worth while to glance at some of his 
redecessors in the tradition before considering 
is challenging version. 

There was probably an Odysseus before 
Homer. The fact that we find two quite differ¬ 
ent names, Odysseus and Ulysses, in early tra¬ 
dition suggests that originally there were two 
distinct figures, which Homer or an earlier 
writer combined into one. Homer hints at this 
in the curious ancestry he gives his hero. 
Odysseus’ father was the respectable and conven¬ 
tional King of Ithaca, Laertes, grandson of Zeus. 
But his mother, Anticleia, was the daughter of 
that raffish figure who deviously caught Shake¬ 
speare’s imagination over two thousand years 
later, Autolycus, a cattle-thief and professional 
trickster from Parnassus. Homer might have 
told us more about him and his peculiar sons 
(who had the gift of blood-staunching by incan¬ 
tations). At any rate, he presumably aid not 
mention him just to add to the Odyssey's gallery 
of rascals and villains. He wanted to tell us 
something essential about the heredity of 
Odysseus—that he was half hero and half rogue. 

* The Odyssey: a Modern Sequel. By Ninos 
Kazantzakis. Translated with introduction and 
notes by Kimon Friar. Illustrations by Ghika. 
Seeder & Warburg. 50s. 


Homer keeps the crafty side of Odysseus 
almost entirely out of the more conventional 
Iliad. In the Odyssey, on the other hand, almost 
every incident demands cunning. But occasion¬ 
ally even in the Iliad we can catch glimpses of 
an Autolycan influence both in Odysseus’s own 
actions and in the attitude of the pure-blooded 
heroes, as when Agamemnon calls him “arch- 
trickster, crafty-hearted one,” half in earnest and 
half in jest. Elsewhere, too, in the Iliad there are 
signs that the more conventional heroes felt in 
Odysseus a strangeness not to be found in any 
other Greek or Trojan prince. James Joyce bril¬ 
liantly translated this into modern terms by 
making his Ulysses a Jew among conventional 
Dubliners. 

In terms of modern criticism what Homer, or 
a predecessor, apparently did was to combine a 
folklore figure, Ulysses the Wily Lad, with an 
epic figure, Odysseus, prince of the Greek 
Western Isles (ana therefore a practical seaman). 
It was as if a modern writer were to combine 
Tyl Eulenspicgel with Sir Francis Drake. But 
while a modern writer would probably em¬ 
phasise the psychological tensions and per¬ 
plexities in a half-breed of this kind, Plomer con¬ 
centrates on portraying the complex and fasci¬ 
nating results of the miscegenation. He empha¬ 
sises, as most classical Greek poets do, the 
synthesis, not the antithesis. The result is the 
Iliadic and Odyssean Odysseus, the versatile, 
alert, resourceful, cunning hero of battles, 
councils, and wanderings—“the polytropic man” 
as Homer names him in the first line of the 
Odyssey. 

Scholars who rejoice in reducing Homer to 
the measure of their own minds have invented 
another kind of duality in the Homeric 
Odysseus. They find a fundamental difference 
between the Iliadic figure and the Odyssean. 
What they fail to see is that the differences are 
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in his environment, not in his personality. One 
'might as well argue that the Dante of the 
Inferno is fundamentally different from the 
Dante of the Paradiso. What could be more 
satisfying for a creative writer who has invented, 
or'adopted, a supremely adaptable hero than to 
present him in three strongly contrasting en¬ 
vironments—the conventional Greek High Com¬ 
mand at Troy, the fantastic fairyland of ogres, 
witches, and wizards of the Odysscan wander¬ 
ings, and the domestic setting of his native 
island? Homer in fact is depicting the unending 
struggle between man and his environment; man 
at work, man abroad, man at home. Further I 
believe—though perhaps some would not agree 
with me here—that Homer, especially in the 
Iliad, is describing, in terms of people not of 
abstractions, a profound social development. 
Undoubtedly Odysseus, with his mixed heredity, 
his adaptability and cleverness, his gift of being, 
like St. Paul, “all things to all men," contrasts 
at times with the more old-fashioned heroes of 
the high Mycenaean tradition. But Agamemnon 
was murdered by his wife; Achilles died in 
battle; Ajax killed himself. Odysseus lived to 
return to normal life under Athena’s protection. 
Homer admires the old-style heroes; but he 
knows that what matters most is life itself. He 
respects the inflexible princely code of honour; 
but he sees that the future depends on resource- 
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fulness and imagination. Agamemnon and his 
peers look back to the Mycenaean past: Odysseus 
looks forward to the age of Greek enterprise, to 
Themistocles and Anaxagoras, Aristotle and 
Alexander. In this the Odysseus of Homer, like 
the Ulysses of the later tradition is, as Joyce put 
it, “The Greekcst of the Greeks.” 

C learly so adaptable a figure as this 
offered great potentialities for development. 
Writers of smaller scope or art than Homer 
could seize on one particular aspect and expand 
it. Homer gave Odysseus superb gifts of 
oratory and counsel: Sophocles in Ajax and 
Philocfetes, Euripides in Trojan Women and 
Hecuba, Racine in Iphiginie, Gide in Pkiloctite, 
Giraudoux in La guerre de Troie n'aura pas lieu, 
and dozens of others, exploit this talent, some 
presenting him as an enlightened statesman, 
others as a machiavellian politique. A few, like 
Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida, preserve 
the ethical many-sidedness of the Homeric hero 
in a single portrait, or else like Sophocles present 
him in one play as a hero and in another as a 
villain. Homer showed him as a dauntless sea¬ 
man: Dante reproduced this adventurous, ex¬ 
ploratory spirit in a magnificent scene in 
Inferno, xxvi\ Tennyson added qualities from 
both Byron and the Elizabethan sea-dogs; 
D’Annunzio conflated him with Julius Caesar 
and produced a sky’s-the-limit fascist empire- 
builder. And now Kazan tkazis sends him wan¬ 
dering across Africa and the ocean to die at the 
South Pole. Homer told how Odysseus was loved 
in exotic lands by Circe and Calypso; modern 
romanticists, generally ignoring Penelope, have 
made him into a second Don Juan: Rider 
Haggard in The World's Desire sending him to 
Egypt in search of another She; Pascoli in 
L'Ultimo Viaggio transforming his love for 
Calypso into a compulsive desire to be absorbed 
into the Infinite; Eyvind Johnson in his Str’dn- 
dernas Svall reducing him to a worn-out 
eroticist. Only Joyce among the more notable 
contributors to the Ulysses theme in recent times 
has made his hero’s odyssey conform to the 
central motive of the Homeric version, 
Odysseus’s desire to return home to Penelope. 

Those are the three main masks which 
Ulysses, the polytropic man, has assumed in the 
tradition—the politician’s, the wanderer’s, and 
the lover’s. But one less marked characteristic 
of the Homeric hero occasionally became his 
dominant quality in later portraits. That is his 
curiosity or, to put it on a higher level, his 
desire for knowledge. Homer’s Sirens did not 
try to entice Odysseus with erotic pleasures. 
They offered him knowledge of “wnatsoever 
happens upon the all-nourishing earth,” to¬ 
gether with the charms of music, most intel- 
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lectual of the arts. Moralists, including the in¬ 
fluential Cicero, emphasised this intellectual 
aspect of Homer's hero. It appealed especially 
to the polymathic medieval mind, so that Gower 
in his Confessio Amantis y (1390) could write: 

He was a worthi J(nyht and king 
And clerk knowende of every thing ; 

He was a gret rethoricn, 

He was a gret magicien; 

Of Tullius the rethorique. 

Of king Zorastes the magique, 

Of Tholome th’astromomic, 

Of Plato the Philosophic, 

Of Daniel the slept dremes, 

Of Neptune e\ the water stremes, 

Of Salomon and the proverbes, 

Of Macer al the strengthe of herbes, 

And the Phisique of Ypocras, 

And lick unto Pictagoras 
Of Surgerie he \new the cures. 

Unhappily this led him on to the sin of 
sorcery. Similarly Dante, when he was creating 
his superb image of Ulysses, remembered that 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas had 
condemned curiositas and the exaltation of the 
intellectus agens over fides; so, ignoring the 
Homeric tradition, he hurled Ulysses and his 
companions to destruction in the ocean near the 
Dim Mountain. Joyce, a less docile pupil of the 
Schoolmen, returned to the Greek admiration 
for the guesting mind; for Bloom in his most 
imaginative mood is eager to “wander, self- 
compelled, to the extreme limit of his cometary 
orbit, beyond the fixed stars and variable suns 
and telescopic planets... to the extreme boun¬ 
dary of space.” And so, too, Tennyson’s Ulysses 
yearns 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


T here was one further aspect of Homer's 
Odyssey that offered scope for development. 
(Whether Homer himself was conscious of it or 
not, we cannot tell. In fact the plain truth is that 
almost all discussion of Homer’s mind and 
motives is guesswork.) This is the element of 
allegory or symbolism which so many post- 
homeric writers have found in the Lotus Eaters, 
the Cyclops, Circe, Calypso, and Penelope. The 
Stoic philosophers who selected Odysseus as an 
ideal type—“Choice pattern of the virtuous and 
the wise,” as Horace called him—seem to have 
made much of these emblems of moral dangers, 
turning the Odyssey into a kind of Pilgrim's 
Progress, and Odysseus into the ideal homo 
viator, who through many trials wins his way 
to virtuous excellence by courage, resourceful- 
new, endurance, and piety. 


Christian writers gladly adopted this inter¬ 
pretation. Origen drew an analogy between 
Christ on the Cross and Ulysses bound to the 
mast as he passed the Sirens. Fulgendus at* 
plained that Ulysses escaped from Scylla "be¬ 
cause wisdom scorns lust; whence also he is said 
to have as his wife the most chaste 'Penelope 
because all chastity is joined to wisdom.” (in 
sad contrast an earlier Greek tradition alleged 
that Pan was so called because he was a son of 
Penelope and all the Suitors.) A writer in the 
Gesta Romanorum went further. After an 
account of Ulysses’s cleverness in detecting 
Achilles among the maidens at the court of the 
King of Scyros—Metastasio made an effective 
play from this incident—the reader is informed 
that here Ulysses represents Christ, and Achilles 
the Holy Ghost. Long afterwards Vico used 
allegorical interpretation of the Odyssey in his 
Scienza Nuova (1725) to support his historical 
theories: “Ulysses fights Irus, a poor man, and 
kills him (which must refer to an agrarian con¬ 
test in which the plebeians were devouring the 
substance of Ulysses).” Similarly, Joyce maefe the 
Cyclops a symbol of uncouth nationalism. 

On the wnole this allegorical interpretation in¬ 
terested philosophers, historians, and theologians 
more than poets. But in the vaguer form of sym¬ 
bolism it led to some notable lyric variations on 
the Ulysses theme—for example, in du Bellay’s 
sonnet, Heureux qui comme Ulysse, Heine’s 
Nordsee-Dichtungen, and Seferis’s On a foreign 
line. Combined with the erotic tradition it also 
prompted two of the most voluptuous episodes 
in the whole tradition: Calderon’s plays, Love 
the Greatest Enchantment , and its Christianised 
version (after Calderon had become a priest) The 
Sorceries of Sin. Both arc based on the Circe in¬ 
cident. In the first Ulysses (“the eloquent 
Greek,” “the pilgrim of the sea," “an astutc- 
soul’d man”) is saved by his sense of duty. In the 
second he arrives in a “mystic boat” piloted by 
Understanding and accompanied by the Five 
Senses; is delectably tempted by Sin and Volup¬ 
tuousness; is protected by Penance; and eventu¬ 
ally sails away homewards in “the saving vessel 
of the sovereign Church,” uttering a final curse 
on Circe. These are dazzling plays, but utterly 
false to the heroic conception of Ulysses. 

Here we meet another of those apparently irre¬ 
concilable contradictions that occur more often 
in the Ulysses tradition than in any othtit de¬ 
velopment of classical themes. Dante shows us 
Ulysses burning for ever in the flames of Hell; 
Calderon, an equally faithful Churchman, 
makes it clear that he is in a state of grace. 
Why? Briefly—it^ a complicated story—because 
Dante sees Ulysses as the arch-enemy of the 
Trojan ancestors of the Roman emperors, as the 
treacherous Greek who stole the palladium and 
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devised the Trojan Hone, and as the personifi- 
tadon of that inordinate desire for knowledge 
which had led the Greeks into heresies and 
schisms. Calderon chooses to see only the other 
side of his portrait the virtuous pilgrim of the 
ancient world. Few writers have been able to 
present Ulysses in all his many-sidedness: per¬ 
haps only Homer, Joyce, and now Kazantzakis. 

Dante and Calderon illustrate one further 
polarity in the tradition (at times one is inclined 
to wonder whether the names Odysseus and 
Ulysses are not just honoured signatures to a 
literary blank cheque), the contrast between the 
outward-bound and the homeward-bound hero. 
The whole movement of Homer’s Odyssey is 
centripetal, and the 
poem ends with 
Odysseus restored 
to his wife, his 
home, and his 
kingdom. But once 
more Homer has 
left a hint for fur¬ 
ther development. 

When Odysseus 
met Teircsias in 
the Land of the 
Shades, the prophet, 
told him that after 
reaching Ithaca he 
would have to 
make a further 
journey. He must 
appease the wrath 
of Poseidon by go¬ 
ing inland until he 
comes to a people 
ignorant of the sea 
and of ships. There 
he must offer a 
sacrifice to the an¬ 
gry sea-god. He 
could then safely 
return to Ithaca, 
and would die 
eventually “in sleek old age with his people 
rosperbus around him,” This is plain enough, 
ut Homer, as if he knew that hundreds of 
writers would be searching his Odyssey for 
themes, adds another ambiguity to the myth. 
“A mild death,” said Teiresias, “will come to 
you off the sea.” Off the sea: the oracular phrase 
left it open to later interpreters, both scholars 
and writers, to take it as meaning a death on 
land—“Home is the sailor, home from sea”—or 
more mysteriously “a death coming from the sea.” 

Homer himself never described Odysseus’s 
death: he was writing a poem not a biography. 
But as early as the 6tn century b.c, Eugammon 
of Cyrene wrote a sequel in which Odysseus was 


killed by Telegonus, his sou by Circe (or 
Calypso) using a spear tipped with a poisonous 
fishbone (“death from roe sea"). Others sent 
Ulysses wandering away from Ithaca to die in 
Etruria, which later evoked one notable poem, 
The Last of Ulysses, byLandor. Another ancient 
writer turned him finally into a horse—a better 
fate than he has recendy met in Giono’s 
Naissance de VOdyssie where he has become a 
yahoo. 


N ikos Kazantzakis (born in Crete 
1883, died in 1957) first published his 
Odyssey in 1938. It caused as much angry con* 

troversy in Greece 
as Joyce’s Ulysses 
in Western Europe 
during the previous 
decade, for several 
reasons. Its langu¬ 
age was demode in 
defiance of the offi¬ 
cial “purified,” neo¬ 
classical Greek, and 
the poem contained 
some two thou¬ 
sand words which 
most Greek literary 
critics had never 
seen or heard be¬ 
fore. (Many of 
these were, in fact, 
as Simon Friar ex¬ 
plains in his excel¬ 
lent introduedon, 
taken from current 
speech among 
Greek islanders or 
from folk tales.) 
The metre, a seven¬ 
teen-syllable un¬ 
rhymed verse of 
eight beats, sur¬ 
prised and shocked 
the traditionalists almost as much as the dic¬ 
tion. Besides, the character of Odysseus was out¬ 
rageously different from the classical archetype; 
and his sensual exuberance was bound to disturb 
that other dominant form of conservatism in 
modern Greece, byzandnism, with its abhorrence 
of naturalism ana the Naturmcnsch. As it hap¬ 
pened, some years ago I unexpectedly experi¬ 
enced something of this resentful hostility. A 
professor of the University of Athens had kindly 
introduced me to officials in the Nadonal 
Library, saying that I wanted to consult some 
books on the Odyssey. “Ah, yes: here is our cata¬ 
logue of books on Homer.” “Well, as a matter 
of fact I particularly want to study the work of 
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Kazantzakis." The genial tone left their voices. 
(But the books, looking mint-fresh, were 
punctiliously produced.) 

Soon after its publication, a few Greek and 
hellenophil critics acclaimed Kazantzakis's 
poem as a masterpiece. But the fact that it had 
been composed in a kind of Greek obscure even 
to Greeks confined its circulation. The original 
edition was limited to three hundred copies. 
Nine years later Robert Levesque introduced 
part of it to Western readers in his elegant 
Domains Grec 1930-46. Since then English- 
speaking readers have come to know and admire 
Kazantzakis’s genius through translations of his 
vivid novels—the aristophanic Zorba the Greek, 
and the tragic Christ Re-crucified and Freedom 
or Death. In 1951 Kimon Friar, already well 
known in America as a poet and scholar, deter¬ 
mined to translate the new Odyssey into Eng¬ 
lish. After seven years of devoted work in dose 
collaboration with Kazantzakis himself—they 
revised the translation line by line together—he 
has now triumphantly concluded his exacting 
task. It is good to see that he has found an 
American publisher (Simon and Schuster) mag¬ 
nanimous enough to give his book the format it 
deserves—a beautiful volume, illustrated with a 
set of arresting neo-Greek drawings by Ghika. 

Kazantzakis used the three traditional 
methods of extending and adapting the 
Odyssean myth: he continued the story after 
Odysseus’s return to Ithaca; he varied the sym¬ 
bolism; and he remodelled the hero. The narra¬ 
tive is vast; Friar’s synopsis alone takes about 
20,000 words. The story begins after the 
slaughter of the Suitors as described by Homer 
in Odyssey xxii. Odysseus subdues a revolt in 
Ithaca. Then, having found, like Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, that Penelope does not attract him any 
more, and that Telemachus is a F^nelonesquc 
young prince with no Autolycan traits, decides 
to leave Ithaca forever. He visits Sparta; carries 
off Helen to Crete (but without any erotic 
motive, for Helen has always inspired his mind, 
never stirred his heart); explored the doomed 
splendours of the Minoan kingdom; leads a con¬ 
spiracy which overthrows Knossos; leaves Helen 
behind with a blond barbarian; goes to the de¬ 
cadent empire of Egypt; fails in a rebellion there; 
travels southwards towards the undiscovered 
source of the Nile; communes, like Moses, with 
God on a mountain-top; gains self-knowledge; 
builds an ideal city (Plato’s Republic, St. 
Augustine’s City of God, the new Moscow); 
becomes an ascetic; contemplates mystical 
visions; meets symbolical figures; reaches the 
southern ocean; sails towards the South Pole. 
There in the frozen wastes (Joyce has curiously 
anticipated this when Bloom after Stephen’s 
departure feels a “lonechill” which was ^thou¬ 




sands of degrees below freezing point or the 
absolute zero”) he comes face to face with 
Death, whose features are his own. Odysseus 
now recalls his former companions, his many 
loves, his heroic deeds, and his ancestors. He 
secs the symbolic figures of his earlier travels 
again. Finally: 

Erect by his mid-mast amid the clustered grapes, 
the prodigal son now heard the song of all return 
and his eyes cleansed and emptied, his full heart 
grew light, 

for Life and Death were songs, his mind the singing 
bird. 

He cast his eyes about him, slowly clenched his 
teeth, 

then thrust his hands in pomegranates, figs, and 
grapes 

until the twelve gods round his dar\ loins were 
refreshed. 

All the great body of the world-roamer turned to 
mist, 

and slowly his snow-ship, his memory, fruit, and 
friends 

drifted like fog far down the sea, vanished like dew. 
Then flesh dissolved, glances congealed, the heart’s 
pulse stopped, 

and the great mind leapt to the peak °f * ts holy 
freedom, 

fluttered with empty wings, then upright through 
the air 
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soared high and freed itself from its last cage, its 
• freedom. 

All things like frail mist scattered till but one brave 
cry 

for a brief moment hung in the calm benighted 
. waters: 

"Forward * my lads, sail on, for Death's breeze blows 
in a fair wind!" 

The narrative is amazingly rich and varied in 
action, scene, mood, and characterisation. Apart 
from the last three books (which I found heavy 
going) it never flags. 

K azantzakis obviously intends us to find 
allegory and symbolism all through the 
poem. Often it is explicit, as when Odysseus 
meets emblematical figures from earlier litera¬ 
ture, Tantalus, Prometheus, Hercules, Helen, 
Pharaoh, Don Quixote, and Faust—or when he 
meets entirely new figures like the Lord of the 
Tower in the Marsh, a personification of slug¬ 
gish hedonism, and the Negro fishcr-lad who, as 
a type of Christ, most nearly succeeds in per¬ 
suading him to abandon his pursuit of personal 
freedom. Implicitly, too, the whole narrative has 
an allegorical meaning. Once again Odysseus is 
the pilgrim hero of the Stoics arid moralists. 
But the contrast with their attitude is extreme: 
their hero sought either social virtues or a com¬ 
munal faith; Kazantzakis’s homo viator aban¬ 
dons all domestic, social, even all human, ties in 
pursuit of absolute freedom. Kazantzakis had 
studied Dante and doubtless remembered the 
words of Dante’s centrifugal Ulysses: 

not fondness for a son, nor duty to an aged 
father, nor the love 1 owed Penelope... could 
conquer in me the passion I had to gain experi¬ 
ence of the world and of the vices ana the worth 
of men.... 

Dante saw Ulysses’s ultimate fate as a dreadful 
and deserved doom; Kazantzakis turns it into 
a kind of apotheosis, though it involves the 
abysmal loneliness of divinity. In a sense this 
is sheer nihilism, and, for the socially-minded 
reader, sheer despair: better to burn in Dante’s 
populous hell than to freeze in this desolate 
Antarctic. Yet, told as Kazantzakis tells it, the 
story is supremely heroic, heroic in its hero’s 
strength of will, and heroic in the author’s un¬ 
flinching acceptance of the nemesis of absolute 
freedom. Man, Kazantzakis believed, “must 
ultimately embrace the annihilating abyss with¬ 
out any nope; he must say that nothing exists, 
and must accept this necessity bravely with 

exultation and song_" 

Nothing could be less like Homer’s social, 
homeward-bound, conciliatory hero than this 
descendant of Nietzsche and Spengler. Yet it 
would be entirely wrong to see Kazantzakis’s 
4 


Odysseus as a personification of aoth-oentury 
pessimism. Except in the last moments of his life 
he remains the vigorous, resourceful, “man of 
many turns,” as he evolves from sensual warrior- 
hero to ascetic philosopher. He never becomes a 
mere emblem. He is as self-abundant and full- 
blooded as any Ulysses in the tradition. And his 
companions are as exuberantly Greek as anyone 
in Zorba or in Christ Re-crucified. 

But this is more than a magnificent half- 
picaresque, half-symbolical story. It is a poem of 
unusual, and at times monstrous, beauty in 
diction, imagery and rhythm. Mr. Friar’s trans¬ 
lation is an amazing achievement, especially 
when we remember how Homer’s much simpler 
Odyssey has suffered from unfaithful or incom¬ 
petent translators. His greatest merit is the sus¬ 
tained buoyancy and flexibility of his style 
throughout his gigantic task. This supreme 
quality cannot be illustrated in short extracts. 
But the following may show something of Mr. 
Friar’s versatility and zest. Here is a tranquil 
scene: 

Field after wheatfield passed, and a new fragrance 
poured 

from tufted rose bays by the ban\s and slopes of 
thyme ; 

old women seemed more sturdy, girls as lean as 
candles, 

for the whole world seemed cleansed to glance of 
new-washed eyes. 
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The castle suddenly loomed in twilight’s azure dusk, 
light fell li\e mist between the toothless battle¬ 
ments, 

long, bearded ivy shadowed all its cracking towers 
and owls hooted in its ruined foundations now. 
Pressed tight about the castle walls, dark row on 
row, 

huddled the humble huts of the day-laboring poor; 
the smoke of evening had begun to rise from roofs 
until Odysseus' hairy nostrils quivered with greed 
to sniff the holy odors of burnt, fragrant pine. 

Odysseus’s companions converse: 

With heart-bled sadness, Orpheus spread on the 
clean deck 

the salty bread of beggary on the planks of exile, 
and Kentaur sighed until the whole ship came and 
went: 

“When l was born nor ‘on' nor ‘ah’ had yet been 
born I 

Orpheus, we’ve lost our golden crown, our wings 
are clipped, 

the chief adornment of our skiff, our precious gear, 
has gone, dear piper, vanished, and only we still 
stay; 

brave gallantry has fled and only trash remains." 
But skewer-head laughed awkwardly and swallowed 
hard: 

"He’ll wear out seven shrouds, / tell you; don't 
forget itl 

He’s skilled in myriad crafts and even can shoe a 
fleal 

Come to your senses and stop wailing; / have, you 
know, 

a brainy and divining worm between my brows 
and see the future and foretell all that’s to be: 
l hear our songs again, see weapons, ships, and 
men. 

we laugh and joke once more till our poor vessel 
creaks■" 

Glutton half-raised his triple-storied body then: 

“Stay it again, you balding fool; your brain drips 
honey! 

He never was one to shuffle off, his mind’s a hawk, 
and Death will spit black blood before he gets him 
down! 

Come on, let’s eat and raise our spirits, you’ve made 
me hungry." 

They ate, then sailed straight into sleep’s huge open 
hands 

which in their palms hold all we secretly desire. 

At the Egyptian court: 

The court fools k* c k e d their caps and bells to the 
high beams, 

the plump pale pageboys giggled shyly, the slaves 
smiled, 

and from a golden cage that hung beneath an arch 
a tiny parrot awoke and cried out, "GrandpapaI" 


The shriveled, young king sighed ami ceiled his 
jesters Hose: 

"Fools, art is a heavy task, tmore heavy than gold 
crowns; 

it’s far more difficult to match firm words than 
armies, 

they’re disciplined troops, unconquered, to be placed 
in rhythm, 

the mind’s most mighty foe, and not disperse in 
air. 

I’d give, believe me, a whole land for one good 
song, * 

for I know well that only words, that words alone, 

like the high mountains, have no fear of age or 
death." 

Thus talked the scented youth, leant on his pillowed 
couch, 

and sighed once more, then gently shut his tear- 
filled eyes. 

Meanwhile the archer by the doorway did not move, 

but his mind raced, and the world spun within his 
head; 

perhaps this breathless, fragile seed of .kings was 
right, 

perhaps upon this brainless earth, this mad gold¬ 
finch, 

a song may stand more firm in time than brain or 
bronze. 

Ah, had he seven souls, he'd give one to a tender 
flute 

and roam the desolate world and whistle to all 
winds, 

but since he had but one poor soul, he'd never waste 
it! 


M r. Friar has completed his task with a 
generously informative introduction, a 
synopsis of the story and notes full of out-of-the- 
way folklore. Metrists will find stimulating new 
material in his discussion of rhythms. Few 
authors have been so fortunate as Kazantzakis in 
having a poet, scholar, and disciple, as their first 
translator. 

The bigger the work of art, and the longer the 
tradition behind it, the harder it is to see it in 
a true perspective. Quantitatively there is no 
doubt that this is the largest version of the 
Odyssey ever made. And qualitatively? It will 
take a generation of readers and critics to decide 
this. The present writer can only say that after 
long study it still seems to rank with Joyce's 
Ulysses as one of the great literary achievements 
of this century both as a development of the 
traditional Ulysses theme and—what matters 
much more—as a work of creative imagination. 
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Letter from Holly wood — By D wigut Macdonald 


A s has perhaps been observed somewhere, 
. Hollywood is a strange place. I visited it 
last fall for the first time, to talk to Dore Schary 
about his new film version of Nathanael West’s 
Miss Lonelyhearts. I was prepared for the vast 
horizontal scale—it cost me almost $5 to get from 
the railroad station to my hotel—for the intermin¬ 
able white boulevards, me theatres like mosques 
and the hamburger stands like castles, and the 
almost complete lack of pedestrians. I was pre¬ 
pared for my room at the Beverly Wilshirc, 
which had a black and white marble Hoor, 
Chinese bamboo beds with gold silk canopies, 
a private patio, incredibly powerful air-condi¬ 
tioning ana television, and a closet the size of 
the hotel bedrooms 1 usually stay in. I was even 
prepared for Forest Lawn Memorial Park, 
courtesy of Waugh’s The Loved One. 

But it was at Forest Lawn that the new note 
first sounded. Culture. Off-key, but definitely 
audible. I had not realised that every one of 
Michelangelo’s major sculptures is to oc found 
there, fuQ-scale and executed in the most ex¬ 
pensive Carrara marble by real Italian sculptors. 
Nor that the world’s largest painting is there, 
a panorama of the Crucifixion by “the celebrated 
Polish artist, Jan Styka.” It is so big that a large 
auditorium is devoted solely to its display, every 
hour on the hour, with a recorded spiel of awe¬ 
some dignity; the painting, apart from its size, 

f ives the general effect 01 a Saturday Evening 
ost illustration. Nor was I aware that there is 
a full-scale reproduction, in stained glass, of 
da Vinci’s Last Supper enshrined in an aggres¬ 
sively Gothic structure which the management 
hopefully calls “America’s Westminster Abbey” 
and which so far contains just three cadavers, 
including that of Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer 
of I Love You Truly. The spiel here, also in the 
loftiest good taste, implies that for all practical 
purposes this is the original Last Supper, 
since it was executed “from da Vinci’s original 
sketches in the grefct museums of Europe” and 
is super-authentic and brand-new, as against that 
faded, much-restored thing in Milan. The 
Michelangelo statues are afro now really the 
real originals, since they are much newer and 
whiter than those worn-out objects in Italy. 

This high cultural tone persisted through my 


week’s stay in Hollywood. I lunched at the 
Brown Derby with an English screen writer 
who regretted I was leaving too soon to meet 
Aldous Huxley, Christopher Isherwood, Gerald 
Heard, and others of the local crowd. I spent 
an interesting three hours with Stanley Kubrick, 
most talented of the younger directors, dis¬ 
cussing Whitehead, Kafka, Potemkin, Zen 
Buddhism, the decline of Western culture, and 
whether life is worth living anywhere except at 
the extremes—religious faith or the life of the 
senses; it was a typical New York conversation. 
I visited the set of Some U\c It Hot and saw 
Marilyn Monroe in black lace pyjamas jump 
out of an upper berth eleven times, deliver one 
line, and then run dancingly off the set, with a 
charming mixture of deeruke grace and parody 
of deerlike grace, to perch on the lap of the man 
sitting next to me, who happened to be her hus¬ 
band, a playwright named Arthur Miller. I had 
an hour at Twentieth Century-Fox with George 
Stevens and another with Jerry Wald. Mr. 
Stevens, who was then working on The Diary 
of Anne Fran\ , is big, rugged-faced, slow- 
spoken; he looks like one’s idea of a rancher; 
in common with everyone else I talked to, he 
was optimistic about the “new Hollywood” of 
independent producers that has broken the 
monopoly of the great studios and for the 
same reason: actors and directors, that is artists, 
are now in the ascendancy at the expense of the 
old-style executive moguls like the late Louis B. 
Mayer. “It was hopefully thought, in the old 
days, that people didn’t make films, that they 
were turned out somehow by an organisation. 
But only an individual can make a picture. It 
can’t be done collectively.” He also felt—another 
general impression out there—that the grip of 
the Hays Office has relaxed and that it is now 
possible to treat more daring themes in a bolder 
way: “There will be a wonderful period for the 
movies in the next ten years.” Jerry Wald, a 
plump, baldish, cigar-chewing producer who 
talks rapidly and freely on any topic, was also 
full of cultural optimism. His waifs were lined 
with Rouault prints and other O.K. modem art 
products, and ne had just finished a major pro¬ 
duction of Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury. 
“Mass audiences are hep now,” he said. “There 
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arc twenty-five million college graduates. There’s 
no such thing as highbrow and lowbrow any 
more. They get the best TV and radio shows. 
They can appreciate quality. I’m gonna do Law¬ 
rence’s Sons and Lovers next and I just bought 
Wines burp." I suggested that Ulysses would 
make a splendid movie. “I got an option on it!” 
he replied instantly, adding: “It’s basically just 
a father searching for a son. Universal theme!” 

It is true that discordant notes may still be 
noted in the general harmony. “We never make 
a picture for the art houses,” Mr. Wald stated 
firmly. “The most the art-house circuit can do 
is $600,000 and most pictures cost a lot more 
than that. You always try to make a big picture. 
Nobody deliberately starts out to make a stinker. 
Art houses are just a salvage operation for us.” 
I suggested that some artists might prefer a 
perceptive audience to a big one. This didn’t go 
down: “An artist tries to reach as many people 
as possible, don’t he? He’s not talking to him¬ 
self.” The twenty-five million college graduates 
marched in again. “Now you take Schary’s The 
Red Badge of Courage —that was a flop and so 
it went into the art houses. I’d say it had superior 
intent, but inferior content.” “Hey, that’s good\" 
exclaimed Mr. Wald’s press agent. There were 
other discords: a producer referring to “the 
Baumhaus school of art”; MGM spending 
fifteen millions on a re-make of Ben Hur\ a 
director describing a melodrama set in Israel: 
“We kick off with the Dead Sea scrolls.” But 
the point is that they are discords. Ten years 
ago they would have been the tune. 

W ith all this Culture proliferating in 
Hollywood, it is not surprising that Dore 
Schary, who has long had the modest distinc¬ 
tion of being the leading intellectual among the 
top studio executives, should signalise his return 
to Hollywood, two years after his resignation 
as production chief of MGM, with an inde¬ 
pendent production of Nathanael West’s Miss 
Lonelyhearts. But the new Hollywood, for all 
its fine cultural plumage, is not so different 
underneath the feathers from the old bird. 
Palm trees don’t make Los Angeles an exotic 
city and options on Ulysses don’t make Holly¬ 
wood a sophisticated one. Just as the “psycho¬ 
logical” Western is au fond the same sturdy old 
Model T that once carried William S. Hart into 
action, so this new production of Lonelyhearts , 
for all its “seriousness,” is just another soap 
opera. It is painful to say this because I really 
wished Schary well on nis return from Elba, 
so to speak. 

It is also painful because I greatly admire 
Weft's novel, which seems to me a miraculously 
pure expression of our special American sort of 
agony, the horror of aloneness, and of our kind 


of corruption, that of mass culture. It is a prose 
poem, except that instead of being fuzzy and 
long-winded like most prose poems, which 
prosaicise poetry, it is rather a poeticising of 
prose: sharp, stripped, laconic, every word 
counting—a masterpiece of omission, like The 
Great Gatsby. A chilling wind from fhe grave 
blows into one’s heart from this anti-epic, which 
is uncompromisingly negative, with hitter wit 
mocking religion, love, ambition, the American 
Way of Life, humanity itself. Its protagonist is 
hopelessly split between, love and hate and 
finally destroyed by his inability to resolve the 
conflict. He cannot love the people who write 
in to him for help in situations where there is 
no help—the noseless girl, the fifteen-year-old 
boy whose deaf-and-dumb kid sister has been 
raped—yet he feels he should love them. Some¬ 
times he hates them: "He was twisting the arm 
of all the sick and miserable, broken and be¬ 
trayed, inarticulate and impotent. He was 
twisting the arm of Desperate, Broken-hearted, 
Sick-of-it-all, Disillusioned-with-tubercular-hus- 
band.” Nor can he love his girl, Betty, who is 
pretty, loyal, kind—and conventional: “Her 
world was not the world and could never in¬ 
clude the readers of his column. Her sureness 
was based on the power to limit experience 
arbitrarily. Moreover, his confusion was sig¬ 
nificant, while her order was not.” Counter- 
pointed against Betty's stolid decency is the 
frenetic nihilism of his editor, Shrike, which he 
cannot accept cither; and counterpointed against 
his affair with Betty is his frustrating and sordid 
ursuit of Mrs. Shrike, a romantic teaser, and 
is disastrous seduction of and by one of his 
correspondents, Mrs. Doyle, who betrays him 
to her crippled husband when he tries to bring 
the couple together again. The book ends with 
Doyle snooting Miss Lonelyhearts. 

I p the epigraph of West’s novel might be 
Dostoevsky’s “Hell is the inability to love," 
that of the film might be William Dean 
Howells’ observation to Edith Wharton: “What 
the American public always wants is a tragedy 
with a happy ending.” 

This Mr. Schary has bountifully supplied. 
Doyle does turn up at the newspaper office to 
shoot Miss Lonelyhearts, but he is so overcome 
by Our Hero’s sincerity and compassion that 
he cannot pull the trigger and staggers out, a 
sadder and wiser man. Even the cynical Shrike, 
who up to this point has been handing out a 
poor man’s equivalent of the novelistic Shrike’s 
destructive rhetoric, suddenly has a change of 
heart and begs Our Hero to stay on the paper. 
When O.H., though “deeply moved,” insists on 
leaving (with his girl, of course, whom he i* 
about to marry, of course, and who, of course, 
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happily explains as she exits, “I believe in him”), 
Shrike gazes after O.H. with ill-concealed 
affection. 

"I feel that pure tragedy, classic tragedy means 
that the hero can’t overcome his obstacles be- 
cabse of his character or maybe it’s his destiny,” 
Schary explained, apropos of this ending. “There 
is something inescapable about his doom. But I 
felt that dramatically Miss Lonelyhearts’ life did 
not have to have a sad ending." Or, as the 
film’s director, Vincent Donehue, explained to 
me: “Dore said he didn’t believe die Christ 
figure had to be crucified.” The idea of an un¬ 
crucified Christ is very American. 

Yet Dore Schary is right. His film, unlike the 
book, does not in fact require a tragic ending, 
for the simple reason that about all the film has 
in common with the book is the names of its 
characters. Miss Lonelyhearts is now an un¬ 
divided person, an idealistic young man who 
doesn't drink or smoke, who feels only a deep 
compassion for his correspondents, and who 
has no trouble at all loving his girl; indeed, 
Montgomery Clift and Dolores Hart arc as 
wholesome a pair of young lovers as have come 
within camera range in months. Shrike is still 
Shrike, though his tortured wild wit has been 
smoothed out to the conventional wisecracking 
of the tough newspaperman. (Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur have a lot to answer for.) The conflict 
between love and hate has been brought up out 
of the murky depths of Miss Lonelyhearts’ soul 
and neatly externalised by concentrating the 
good in him and the evil in Shrike. 

Lonelyhearts is essentially a Western: the 
good guy arrives in town—or the newspaper 
office—tangles with the bad guy and ultimately 
defeats him. (The tragic element in the Western 
is, however, omitted—nobody gets hurt.) The 
other characters have been similarly reduced. 
Mrs. Doyle, a grotesque in the book (“He made 
a quick catalogue: legs like Indian clubs, 
breasts like balloons.... Despite her short plaid 
skirt, red sweater, rabbit-skin jacket, and knitted 
tam-o’-shanter, she looked like a police captain”) 
is now just another sexy slattern, to be “under¬ 
stood” as well as condemned. Mrs. Shrike (“She 
returned his kisses because she hated Shrike. 
But even there Shrike had beaten him. No 
matter how hard he begged her to give Shrike 
horns, she refused to sleep with him”) has been 
cleaned up into a sad-eyed, gallant, noble wife 
(Myrna Loy) whose only interest in Miss Lonely¬ 
hearts is a (sad-eyed) maternal one. 

“Fay Doyle is a tramp, so I had to change 
Mrs. Shrike,” Schary explains. “We couldn’t 
have two tramps in the same picture.” And so 
for ten years his Mrs. Shrike has been expiating 
her single infidelity (“I was alone—I was 
drunk—you had betrayed me a dozen times”), 


patiently bearing Shrike's abuse, hoping against 
nope to win her man back. “Few of us get a 
second chance. Go to him, Justy,” she counsels 
Betty, who has been so renamed for some deep 
Hollywoodean reason. “You never get a free 
pass to love, do you?” replies Justy-Betty, only 
to be topped by: “Some women like you, Justy, 
have to run after their second chance. Some, 
like me, have to sit and wait for theirs.” Her 
ten-year vigil is rewarded in the happy ending: 
the last shot is of Shrike in the office, about to 
join his wife in Delehanty’s bar where she is, as 
usual, waiting for him (patiently, nobly). He 
sees some flowers in a vase on a stenographer’s 
desk, picks them up, and with a remote look in 
his eyes gently wraps their stems in copy paper 
and exits. The Shrikes’ marriage has been saved. 
Slow fade-out. The End. 


I n shout, Dore Schary, who was the script 
writer as well as the producer, has performed 
the considerable feat of converting Miss Lonely¬ 
hearts into Stover at Yale. The usual excuse, 
sometimes a valid one, that Hollywood makes 
for changes in some well-known book is that 
they are cinematically necessary—it is a matter, 
after all, of translating from one medium into 
another. But this won t work here. The film is 
about as cinematic as the proceedings of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

A producer is said to have observed, years 
ago, explaining why he could no longer go 
along with Paul Muni’s series of re-creations of 
such culture-heroes as Pasteur and Zola: “Art 
and box office, okay. Art and no box office, 
okay. No art and box office, okay. But no art 

and no box office_” 

Lonelyhearts falls into the last category. The 
photography is that chocolate-marshmallow kind 
of subluminous chiaroscuro that glazes with 
standardised unreality most Hollywood movies. 
Almost all the action, or rather non-action, 
takes place on two all-too-familiar sets: The 
Barroom and The Newspaper Office. (Some 
awful movies at least keep the eyeballs twitch¬ 
ing with a variety of locales.) Schary apparently 
entrusted the direction to Vincent Donehue be¬ 
cause he directed his recent stage hit, Sunrise at 
Campobello. Donehue had worked on the stage 
and in TV, but not in the movies, which would 
have been all right if his inexperience had given 
him the innocent boldness of, say, the maker of 
Pather Panchali\ instead, it made him timid. He 
has simply photographed a stage play, for which 
there is ample excuse in the talking script. But 
a more experienced director might have been 
able to inject some slight illusion of cinematic 
movement. The only faintly cinematic passage 
is the montage sequence under the titles, where 
one does get some impressionistic shots of life 
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in a Midwest city. After that, rigor mortis sets 
in for the remaining eighty-five minutes** The 
acting is uneven in quality and conflicting as to 
styles. Montgomery Clift’s tense mannerisms 
don’t jibe with the broad ingcnue-ity of Dolores 
Hart; it is never clear just wnat he is expressing 
since the same writhing lips, fixed eyes, and 
trancelike, don’t-hit-me movements occur in 
every context, while it is all too clear what she 
means; their love scenes are dialogues between 
Gertrude Stein and Faith Baldwin. Robert Ryan, 
a self-conscious and wooden actor who depends 
for his effectiveness on a sinister cast of counten¬ 
ance, plays Shrike like a Western bad man 
coached by Noel Coward, nor is he more suc¬ 
cessful than Clift in making contact with his 
opposite number, Myrna Loy, who plays Mrs. 
Shrike in a world-weary manner more suitable 
to the Oriental vamps she used to do in the 
Twenties. The one triumph among the princi¬ 
pals—Jackie Coogan and Onslow Stevens, two 
old-timers with plenty of dramatic presence, 
make a lot out of minor parts—was that of 
Maureen Stapleton as Fay Doyle. Unhappily, 
the free ana easy power, the precision and 
vitality of Miss Stapleton’s performance makes 
one realise how fumbling me other principals 
are. It is as if a real person suddenly appeared 
in a row of marionettes. 

B u t even the most inspired performers might 
have found the script hard going. I wonder 
if Sir Laurence Olivier himself could have put 
over a line like Ryan’s: “Father Shrike, the 
encyclopedia on ‘heels.’ Subtitle: every man.” 
Or Clift’s: “Even now—full of guilt and shame 
—the only clean thing I ever owned was my 
love for you." And Duse herself might have 
been thrown by Miss Hart’s line: “Has anybody 
ever tried to figure out how many tears you cry 
in a lifetime?" The characterisations in general 
are deeply rooted in the cornfield. Every word 
assimilates them to that vast body of cliches 
that has been slowly built up—as a coral reef is 
built by the accretion of tiny, identical organisms 
—in our mass culture; a parody of a tradition. 
Shrike is especially painful. His first words 
addressed to the barman (“Charlie, a double of 


* The dtlcs and credits are often the most in¬ 
teresting part of a Hollywood film because montage 
is almost inescapable there, montage which the 
great Russians thought the basis of cinematic form 
and which has been reduced in Hollywood to 
“Vorkapich Effects," named after a Russian-trained 
Soviet technician who came there in the ’thirties. 
A train journey, for instance, is suggested by 
rapid cutting between wheels, tracks, locomotive, 
etc., or a financial panic by similar manipulation 
of shots of ticker-tape, shouting brokers, headlines, 
etc. i 


the usual stomach-lining destroyer”) gets us 
right into The Front Page groove, and he 
follows it up with other conventional postures. 
Cynical: “Love and kindness—man is good? 
Take a bath, Little Boy Blue, and wash off the 
eau de cologne." Disillusioned: “Ah, yes, those 
years of peace, full of man’s kindness*to men, 
with fascism and Nazism the fashionable purga¬ 
tive. We’ve come so far, haven’t we? It’s now 
such a happy world." Tough: “You’re as im- 

f ortant to this department as my tonsils, which 
lost some forty years ago.” Witty: “Mr. White 
is not available. He’s gone to perdition. Perdi¬ 
tion, Nebraska." Adam, or Miss Lonclyhearts, is 
the other side of the cob. “Adam is young,” 
reads the script, “with a mind full of hopes and 
dreams. But there is muscle to back up the 
hopes and the dreams. Adam searches for truth, 
which at this point he cannot define. But if he 
ever stumbles upon it, he will certainly be able 
to identify it.” Perhaps, but one wishes his mind 
were furnished more substantially. He certainly 
has an odd idea of the newspaper game. “It’s 
dreary work,” he tells Justy. “But in time a by¬ 
line. And the chance to write words that 
count." (Words that are counted would be more 
accurate.) He and Justy go through the prescribed 
exercises of a Nice Young Couple, American- 
style. “You taste good, luce orange,” he tells 
her as they drink a carbonated Beverage to¬ 
gether. Later he grapples with the problem again: 
“I love you because you’re possessive—a man 
wants to be wanted. [Rarely has the American 
male accepted his chains more gracefully.] And 
I love you for a long list of other dtings—be¬ 
cause you’re warm and soft in the right places 
—and your eyes are like cornflowers.... Am I 
too poetical?” Nathanael West’s hero has rather 
a different style: “Betty the Buddha. You have 
the smug smile; all you need is the potbelly.... 
What a kind bitch you are.” 

It is all very strange. Justy is a replica of 
Betty—the only character in fact, who is carried 
over unchanged from the book into the film— 
that is, a very nice, wholesome, pretty and con¬ 
ventional girl. But Justy is accepted at face value 
by Schary’s hero, who loves and cherishes her, 
while Betty is sneered at, humiliated, and re- 
lendessly analysed by West’s hero, perhaps be¬ 
cause his mina is not furnished exclusively with 
hopes and dreams. Even more eerie is the way 
West’s hero proposes to Betty: “He begged the 
party dress to marry him, saying all the things 
it expected to hear, all the things that went with 
strawberry sodas and farms in Connecticut. He 
was just what the party dress wanted him to be: 
simple and very sweet, whimsical and poetic, a 
trifle collegiate yet*very masculine." This is pre¬ 
cisely how Schary’s nero presents himself to 
Justy, except that he means it, while West’shcro 
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doesn’t, know* he doesn’t, and Is in fact in the 
last stages of schizophrenia. In the next, the 
final chapter, he beauties Christ, and is shot as 
he rushes to embrace Doyle “with his arms 
spread for the miracle.” Schary’s hero walks 
out into a new life with Justy on his arm: 
“We’re Agoing to start somewhere else, fresh.” 
Why crucify Christ, after all? 

“I see Lonelyhearts as a modern morality 
play,” Schary says, “a good man who stands 
tor something posed against Shrike’s nihilism. 
It’s an unconventional picture. I knew I 
wouldn’t have any chases or much outdoor 
stuff, none of the sure-fire things. I didn’t use 
colour because it’s a serious film, not just enter¬ 
tainment, and there’s no mood music because 
it’s a film of talk and ideas and I felt that music 
would intrude. I thought it would go if the talk 
were good enough.” It isn’t good enough, nor 
are the ideas. 

“The reason movies are often so bad out 
here,” Stanley Kubrick observed, “isn’t because 
the people who make them are cynical money 
hacks. Most of them are doing the very best they 
can; they really want to make good films. The 
trouble is with their heads, not their hearts.” 

S chary w$ts one of the few major Holly¬ 
wood executives with a liberal record. The 
first script he sold in Hollywood, which he wrote 
in 1933 with Jerry Wald, of all people, was an 
indictment of the Hoover bread lines, entitled 
The Public Must Eat. Several years later he won 
an Oscar with his script for Boys Town, an 
inspirational salute to Father Flanagan’s work, 
which was followed by two tributes to Thomas 
A. Edison, Young Tom Edison and Edison, the 
Man. His career as producer was marked by an 
extraordinary number of “message" films: The 
Boy with Green Hair, Bad Day at Blac\ Roc\, 
The Hoaxters, Crossfire, Journey for Margaret, 
Joe Smith, American, The Next Voice You 
Hear, Blackboard Jungle; most of them were 
more worthy than interesting. Jerry Wald calls 
Schary “a Don Quixote, constandy fighting the 
windmills of opposition." The irony is un¬ 
conscious but accurate, for Schary’s “message” 
pictures have a way of missing the real problem 
and tediously examining a false issue, as in 
Lonely hearts. Dore Schary battles the forces of 
Mammon on behalf of the little man, decency, 
democracy, art, love, etc., but Mammon, whose 
name in this context is sentimentality, has put 
his seal, on him, so that as an artist he is part of 
the enemy he fights as an idealist. For all his 
intelligence and good intendons, he has been so 
thoroughly saturated by mass culture—or to use 
a four-letter word, corn—that he instinctively 
sees the world that way. 


In reading Lillian Ross' Picture, one canno 
but sympathise with Schary in his epic battik 
over the Red Badge of Courage with Louis B 
Mayer, the symbol of all that was vulgar and 
mindless in the old Hollywood; one cannot bui 
rejoice at his victory, soon followed by Mayer’t 
enforced exit from MGM (which was itself, alas, 
shortly followed by Schary's ditto). Yet when the 
smoke cleared away, Schary had insisted on 
cutting out most of the scenes that the director, 
John Huston, had particularly liked and that 
the preview audiences had particularly disliked. 
So, too, Lonelyhearts originally ended with 
Shrike, as Adam leaves the office, turning to 
the audience: “He hasn’t got a chance, you know 
that. In the market places of the republic, he’ll 
be minced into hamburger. But, if he comes 
your way, give him a hand. He’s a nice guy.” 
(This was omitted before release.) In Henry 
James’ story, The Next Time, it will be recalled, 
Ray Limbert tries to write a facile, sentimental 
best-seller but art keeps breaking through and 
he dies in poverty. Dore Schary’s problem is in 
every way the opposite. 

After he left MGM two years ago, Schary 
wrote an inspirational drama about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s triumph over poliomyelitis, called 
Sunrise at Campobello, which he produced on 
Broadway (in collaboration with the Theatre 
Guild) and which became a major hit. He has 
just produced another play with the Theatre 
Guild: Leonard Spiegelgass’ Majority of One, 
which concerns a Jewish widow (Gertrude Berg 
of "Molly Goldberg” fame on the radio) who 
goes to Tokyo and meets and is wooed by a rich 
Japanese industrialist (Sir Cedric Hardwick), 
and while one respects all efforts to reduce racial 
prejudice sometimes one has the feeling that 
things arc getting out of hand. He has also 
nearly completed another play of his own, The 
Highest Tree, which he expects to stage soon. 

Lonelyhearts opened in New York in Feb¬ 
ruary (and in London in June), got unfavourable 
reviews (quite a feat, by the way), and dis¬ 
appeared from its first-run Times Square house 
speedily and abruptly. Schary has no plans at 

E resent for any future movies. His professional 
ase seems to nave shifted to the theatre. He is 
selling Schary Manor, his rustic-Tudor mansion 
in Hollywood, and fre and Mrs. Schary are 
moving permanently to New York. “We felt 
strange in Hollywood when we went back last 
year, he says, “really out of things. I’d been in 
the top-level big-studio crowd, but now I found 
I was an outsider. We didn’t like it at all.” 
Despite its New York fiasco, the film may just 
conceivably do better in the provinces—the mass 
public is a wayward creature—but it seems more 
likely that Schary’s return from Elba will follow 
the historical script. 
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Beat Zen, Square Zen 

An Eastern Dissent 

S i n c e I came to live in the West, one of the 
things that has struck me most is the num¬ 
ber of so-called Eastern cults. It seems that any¬ 
thing from the East acquires an almost magic 
power as it moves westward. The very name of 
such a cult, it would seem, is enough to impart 
a mystic strength to the speaker. During his life 
in his own community the Westerner has surely 
learned that religion reauires devotion, sacrifice, 
and duty; but miraculously the Eastern cult 
requires none of these. “Presto I Look at me I I 
am a mystic!” Of course I do not rule out the 
fact that some of these people may half-believe 
it themselves, or at least want to. The world 
to-day is troubled enough to make a man catch 
at curious straws. Loneliness, insignificance, and 
the crushing standardisation of modern life play 
their part. Nonetheless, to my mind, a hoax 
remains a hoax. 

Zen Buddhism, which seems to be the rage 
of the moment, is a particularly good example. 
Here there is no creed, no dogma, and no God 
to disturb the existence of tne would-be Zen 
Buddhist. All he has to do is to proclaim himself 
as publicly as possible a Zen Buddhist. Actually, 
however, the very fact of being a Zen Buddhist 
at all means to be a member of a monastic order. 
The Zen Buddhist outside the monastic wall is a 
contradiction in terms. ■ 

Zen Buddhism can best be compared to a strict 
Roman Catholic order of the Middle Ages. It is 
traditionally supposed that it originated in the 
6 th-century b.c., when one of Buddha’s disciples 
brought him a golden flower, he held it, and 
smiled, and the disciple knew. It was all but im¬ 
possible to express this communion in words. 
Thought was transferred from mind to mind in 
an intuitive flash of enlightenment beyond 
words. When it was introduced to China and 
Korea in the 5th<entury a.d., the cult flourished 
for a few centuries and still exists to a very 
limited extent in Japan. 

The Zen monk spends his life in contempla¬ 
tion of, and expectation of, enlightenment, 
which is supposedly given him by knowing. As 
knowing is tne only way to enlightenment , and 
as a monk who \ nom ma y not pass on his 
revelation to another monk who does not know, 
it is impossible for Zen Buddhism to build up 


a creed, any methods of study, or traditions of 
belief. This is undoubtedly what makes it so 
tempting to the “self-stylea" Zen Buddhists of 
the West. I insist on tne “self-styled” because 
the true Zen Buddhist, creed or no creed, follows 
an extremely rigid monastic law as strict as any 
in the Roman Catholic orders. • 

Zen is personal and subjective, relying on 
one’s flash-like intuition. It ignores one’s logic 
and intellect, one’s memories of the past and 
fear of the present and future. For they are a 
hindrance on the way to knowing and enlighten¬ 
ment. 

The sole function of Zen is to indicate the 
way and leave the rest to one’s own inner ex¬ 
perience. Then how does the master indicate 
the way to his monk? A typical satori (awaken¬ 
ing) story runs like this: Once a monk asked his 
master, “What is the supreme principle of 
Buddhism?” The master, instead of answering 
the question, came down from his high seat, 
took hold of the monk, slapped him hard with 
his hand, and pushed him away. The monk 
stood there, completely taken aback. A by¬ 
stander suggested that he ought to bow to the 
master. As he was about to bow, the monk sud¬ 
denly k new the truth of Zen. In this case, the 
bowing was (according to Zen apologists) the 
turning-point, for it broke up the spell and 
restored the monk to sense, not to an ordinary 
sense of awareness but to the inward conscious¬ 
ness of his own being. 

With true Zen Buddhists Zen was the only 
thing that really mattered and they would stake 
their own or other people’s lives if need be. 
Once, for example, a woman Zen follower 
burned down a whole house, and another 
woman threw her baby into a river, in order to 
be enlightened. 

It was for such fanatic manifestations of Zen 
that the Chinese and Koreans soon abandoned 
Zen Buddhism, while in Japan it flourished on 
and on, and shaped her national character. It is 
interesting to note here that Zen was the guiding 
force behind the way of the Samurai, the hara- 
kiri, and the Kamikaze suicide dive-bombers. 

In New York, Paris, and London, I have wit¬ 
nessed two distinct types of Zen Buddhists, 
“Beat Zen" and “Square Zen.” 

“Beat Zen” followers consist of dishevelled 
writers and jazz musicians, students, and caf£ 
bums. They are in general social misfits or 
psychological delinquents—the noisy sleep¬ 
walkers on the Open Road. While Zen (which 
signifies serenity or quietism) reauires constant 
awareness of a thing or a person through discip¬ 
line and concentration and monks drink tea to 
sharpen their facilities so that they may be 
susceptible to enlightenment, "Beat Zen” fol¬ 
lowers take dope or alcohol to reach a giggly 
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state of ecstasy which they spuriously consider 
an intuitive flash of knowing beyond expression. 
They know nothing about Far Eastern culture 
and civilisation, so it is convenient for them to 
speak in vague riddles. 

Not long ago, on the terraces of the Czi6 Deux 
Magots, I*nad a typical experience with a young 
American “Beat Zen” poet. 

“What gives?” he said. 

“What lovely weather we’re having to-day," 
I said. 

“Christ Almighty,” he exclaimed, joyously, 
“you \now. You know, %naw in italics, my en¬ 
lightened one." 

Then we both ordered Pernod. 

“Gotta light?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, offering to light a match for 
him. 

“Jesus,” he said, furiously, “No, man. I meant 
the light of the wisdom of the East! How prosaic 
can you get, man?” 

“Man,” he went on, “you failed my satori 
test!” 

When I bravely tried to reason with him, he 
quickly got out of it by saying that I had been 
poisoned by Western civilisation. 

“Square Zen” Buddhists are half-baked, 
muddled apologists of the East in general and 
Zen Buddhism jn particular, who derive a meek 
supply of spiritual pabulum from D. T. Suzuki 
ana Co. of Japan. Dr. Suzuki is, as far as I can 
see, their only source of knowledge. And an 
incomplete one, to say the least. For either he has 
not mastered the ancient colloquial Chinese in 
which nearly all Zen sayings and writings were 
written or he deliberately mis-translates. I 
suspect it to be a combination of both because 
some of his interpretations are obviously slanted. 
Formerly these same people, who now style 
themselves Zen Buddhists, would have been 
line-followers of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche (in 
fact, I know Several of them who really were) 
and experience masochistic satisfaction in attack¬ 
ing Christian ideas and ideals and, of course, 
“women.” What is more, having turned their 
backs on Wagner and Strindberg, they now turn 
to the highly incomprehensible (even to the 
Japanese intelligentsia) No’ plays for their Muse. 
They are, to my mind, even more ridiculous 
than “Beat Zen” followers in as much as a 
pompous man is always more ridiculous than a 
rogue. More dishonest, too. 

Of course part of the confusion of both “Beat” 
and “Square” Buddhists arises from the fact that 
mescalin, so popular amongst them to-day, has 
the same effect superficially on the subjective 
meaning of natural objects as the revelation of 
satori. This similarity, however, is a delusion. 
It is like comparing the run of a race-horse to 
that of a bronco witn a burr under its tail. 


It is true that these sons and daughters 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Vassar, Bennington, 
Columbia, and Chicago are, in a way, repressed 
victims of the present struggle between East and 
West, between Christian idealism and Marxist 
materialism, but can Zen Buddhism really solve 
their spiritual problems? Personally, I very much 
doubt it. Unless, of course, they believe in sanits 
(i.e., Zen masters) and miracles (of enlighten¬ 
ment), in which case presumably they would 
enter a Zen monastery and become genuine Zen 
Buddhists. 

It is a full-time job. 

Peter Hyun 


Freud and Fromm 

“r jowls the Sublime, and softly sleeps the 
JLJ. calm Ideal, in the whispering chambers 
of Imagination. To hear it, sweet it is. But then, 
outlaughs the stern philosopher, and saith to the 
Grotesque, ‘What ho! arrest for me that Agency. 
Go, bring it here! ’ And so the vision fadeth.” 

This sujjerb effusion by one of the Literary 
Ladies (who were Transcendental) was uttered 
to Martin Chuzzlewit, and I had always feared 
that this grand style of feminine rhetoric had 
been lost in the United States. But these L.L.’s 
must now look to their laurels; they are very 
closely approached by an L.L. named Rutn 
Nanda Anshen in the general preface she has 
written for a series of booklets entitled “World 
Perspectives” (Harpers, New York, Allen and 
Unwin, London), of which the latest volume is 
Erich Fromm’s Sigmund Freud’s Mission ; in 
general intelligibility, in style and in uplift she 
closely resembles the inspired Miss Toppit. 

Erich Fromm is an L.G., rather than an L.L., 
and, probably owing to the disadvantages of a 
European education, writes in a less opaque style 
than his editress; but he too is quite certainly 
Trancendental. Psychoanalysis, he has learned in 
the whispering chambers of his imagination, 

became a substitute satisfaction for a deep human 
yearning, that of finding a meaning to life, of 
being in genuine touch with reality, of doing 
away with the distortions and projections which 
put a veil between reality and ourselves. Psycho¬ 
analysis became a surrogate for religion for the 
urban middle and upper-middle classes which did 
not want to make a more radical and compre¬ 
hensive effort. Here, in the Movement, they 
found everything—-a dogma, a ritual, a leader, a 
hierarchy, the feeling or possessing die truth, of 
being superior to the uninitiated; yet without 
great effort, without deeper comprehension of the 
problem of existence, without insight into and 
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criticism of their own society, and its crippling 
effects on man, without having to change one’s 
character, in those aspects which matter, namely 
to get rid of one's greed, anger, and folly. All one 
tried to get rid of were certain libidinous fixations 
and their transference, and while this may some¬ 
times be significant, it is not sufficient for the 
achievement of that characterological change 
which is necessary to be in full touch with 
reality.... 

This typically highfalutin piece of transcen¬ 
dental prose (can any meaning be given to being 
“in full touch with reality" and in what way 
does it differ from being “in genuine touch with 
reality”?) comes at the end of an extremely 
mean-spirited attack on the character of Sigmund 
Freud and on the Psychoanalytic Society. Dr. 
Fromm does not produce any new evidence; but 
he has selected items from the autobiographical 
portions of The Interpretation of Dreams, the 
Fliess correspondence, and the Ernest Jones bio¬ 
graphy and has presented them in the most un¬ 
favourable light possible. Freud is attacked for 
being frightened of poverty, for working so hard 
and enjoying himself so little; when he writes 
his regrets at being unable to afford to take his 
wife and growing family with him on one of 
his vacations to his beloved Italy, this is inter¬ 
preted as meaning that he didn’t love his wife at 
all. Freud had no right, according to Dr. 
Fromm, to be a nearly penniless Viennese Jew 
sharing the attitudes and aspirations of his con¬ 
temporaries in his ordinary life, and having to 
work so desperately hard to keep himself, his 
wife, and his large family; once he had dis¬ 
covered the principles and technique of psycho¬ 
analysis, he had no right to form a society to keep 
it out of the hands of quacks and charlatans; he 
had no right to claim that he knew more about 
psychoanalysis than those of his pupils who 
wished to reject the disquieting aspects of his 
discovery. This was being "authoritarian”; and 
once this emotive word has been written—and 
naturally it recurs frequently in Dr. Fromm’s 
diatribe, often coupled with “bureaucracy”—then 
there is no need for rational argument. When 
one reads the sort of nonsense which comes from 
an eclectic acceptance of some psychoanalytical 
ideas, then the authoritarian bureaucracy of Pro¬ 
fessor Freud and the Psychoanalytic Society 
seems to be as useful a protection for the gullible 
public as, for example, the authoritarian bureau¬ 
cracy of the Pure Food and Drug Acts, or the 
control of the sale of poisons. 

What Dr. Fromm is saying in effect is “Grand¬ 
father was the most awful Victorian monster. 
Of course he started from nothing, and made 
those inventions on which the family fortune is 
founded. But look how grimly he worked, con¬ 
sider how he treated his family and work-people, 


just like a typical 19th-century father and em¬ 
ployer. He never had any fun, never appreciated 
the higher things of life; why, people were 
frightened of him. Yes, I’m living on part of 
the capital he left me, but I don’t employ it as 
he did; I use it to give glimpses of the Life 
Beautiful to die working classes who^have not 
had our advantages. After all, the bourgeoisie 
are too awful, aren’t they? And the thing I’ve 
got most against Grandfather is that he was so 
terribly bourgeois. He might have been a bit of 
a rebel in his time, but"he wasn’t a radical like 
me. He wasn’t in full touch with reality.” 

Dr. Fromm chooses to ignore the fact that 
psychoanalysis was developed as a therapeutic 
device to relieve the misery and disabling 
symptoms of suffering patients, not as a tech¬ 
nique for producing saints or for bringing about 
the earthly paradise. On occasion, Freua extra¬ 
polated from the observations and deductions he 
had made from his patients’ behaviour into 
speculations on wider issues; and some* of these 
speculadons are perhaps rather silly. But he was 
always saved from the howls of the sublime by 
the reference back to the suffering bodies ana 
tortured minds of identified individuals. When 
this touch with reality is lost, one is left with 
nothing but speculation. 

In the quotation I gave earlier, Dr. Fromm 
echoed the Buddha on the necessity of getting 
rid of one’s greed, anger, and tolly. Envy, 
malice, and ingratitude are apparendy unimpor¬ 
tant; otherwise surely Erich Fromm would not 
have written this little book. 

Geoffrey Gorer 

A Conversation with 
Arthur Miller 

h e aspect of Arthur Miller’s East 57th Street 
apartment is unexpectedly MGMish: white 
table lamps glow whitely upon white leather 
sofas and spreading ice-cap expanses of white 
fitted carpet. There is, in fact, a sharp division 
when you enter Mr. Miller’s work-room, and 
after Miss Marilyn Monroe, like a twirl of spun 
sugar in matador pants and fisherman’s jersey, 
has mixed drinks, curled up to discuss kussia 
for a few minutes, attd returned to the snowy 
gorgeouiness beyond the door, you are left in 
an isolated pocket of workmanlike maleness, the 
stokehole below the first-class lounge. 

With one window high above New York’s 
roar, the small room is crowded with desk, book¬ 
shelves, day-cou<^, and a writer’s litter. On the 
desk is an afternoon paper. Its,front page carries 
stories about eleven teen-age Puerto Ricans rob¬ 
bing a shopkeeper and stabbing him to death, 
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about the trial of seven coloured youths for 
murdering a crippled boy, and about a fifteen- 
year-old highschool boy who had taken a sawn- 
off shotgun into the washroom and blown off 
the head of a classmate. Mr. Miller, in open- 
necked white tennis shirt and heavy horn-rims 
looking like an electrically-shavea Abraham 
Lincoln, lights a big black pipe and talks in¬ 
tently about present-day metropolitan society 
and the theatre that that society produces. 

“New York—America—hasn’t got any worse 
in this respect,” he says, poking nis pipe at the 
newspaper. "I was brought up in Harlem. It was 
always a rough neighbourhood. Nothing that 
happens now is any worse than what I saw when 
I went to school. But at that time there was 
no such alarm because society was then much 
more confident. Nor is there anything new about 
the Beat Generation. I knew beats in the ’thirties 
and ’forties. Delinquents of a kind. But the con¬ 
text was different then, so that they didn’t seem 
of all that significance. The context now is such 
that if someone gets out of line, he is thought 
to threaten the State. Before, there was no rear 
of that sort. I would evaluate the Beat Genera¬ 
tion as a recurrence of a kind of bohemianism 
which before the Korean War never had a 
dominant place in the average citizen’s mind. 
Now it has gained a greater meaning. These 
people, the beats, are regarded as a serious re¬ 
proach. Before they were an aberration; now 
society is beginning to wonder if they may be 
partially right in rejecting all our technological 
easy-living.... 

“A change of attitudes is certainly perceptible. 
I am working on a novel—the first since Focus 
in 1944—which is concerned with the intimate 
relationship between people and nature, our re¬ 
sponsibility towards natural things, animal life, 
that does exist however deep it may be buried, 
and which must be reasserted. I am writing this 
as a novel (it will be called The Misfits) because 
I don’t know how to do it on the stage. 

“I started a play many years ago and I hope it 
will soon be ready. It is about the present day, 
about people who lived through the events of 
the ’thirties and ’forties, and are now face to 
face with their lives in a world they never made. 

I am trying to define what a human being 
should be, how he can survive in to-day’s society 
without having to appear to be a different person 
from what he basically is. 

“I don't feel any community of understanding 
with the kind of drama we are getting in 
America to-day. Many of the plays appear to be 
plays of protest, but they are not genuine. We 
have no satire. There is something decadent in 
the protest. It is not protest in the name of the 
future. It is anti-dramatic drama. They are ter¬ 
ribly sentimental. There is something terribly 


evasive about it The hero is saying: ‘Look at 
this—it reflects a world where the results of the 
action are difficult to find.’ But the flaw is that 
they themselves are involved in organisation and 
bigness—they are part of it. 1 once wrote a defini¬ 
tion of how birds come home to roost. A man 
has to dredge up from within his nature the 
strength to deal with them and in the process he 
is made more complete, but in our drama nowa¬ 
days the birds just keep hovering about, and 
society can’t admit their reality. That is what 
makes me suspect that a good deal of this 
writing is special pleading. It does not examine 
the concept of justice. One of the problems of 
the delinquent is that he has no regard for 
consequences or he can’t conceive them.... 

“I think the point has come where a clichd 
about personal difficulties has developed into a 
general principle, one which I was not even 
aware or years ago, and which goes through a 
lot of plays. A kind of shorthand has been un¬ 
consciously developed between authors and 
audiences. A lot of these plays deal with the in¬ 
ability of people to communicate with each 
other; those I nave in mind have to do with the 
conflict between extremely neurotic younger 
people and older people, Dut they are funda¬ 
mentally falsified. There is something being left 
out. There is something specious about the 
theme. It is being portrayed purely in its own 
terms. The point of view in the plays is limited 
to that of tne oppressed younger person. While 
sympathy may be shown for the older genera¬ 
tion, there is no wisdom, because there is no 
basis of identification with the older generation. 
One explanation may be that there has been a 
collapse of a basic sense of authority in every 
field—and yet at the same time Authority takes 
on greater and greater pretensions for itself. My 
quarrel is that this is such a constricted view¬ 
point. ... 

"The question must be asked as to who is 
going to be responsible for running the world 
and are the complaints expressed by our young 
and successful writers serious or are they com¬ 
plaints of the immature? We have a serious play 
such as Hamlet which has the viewpoint of a 
man who is a son, and in that play there is die 
sense that the first thing that is being contested 
is whether Hamlet is capable of administrating. 
But the contemporary play attempting to ex¬ 
amine the same problem becomes Hamlet with 
everything ripped out that has to do with king- 
ship and his aims as a mature man, with only 
his conflict with his mother left. 

“I have become, I must confess, rather jaded 
with the whole attitude. I am not criticising the 
art with which these plays are rendered, but 
their limitations are becoming aesthetically ugly. 

“The world and the power which controls our 
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existence are not visible on the stage. Our 
theatre is dealing with a group of people who 
are not so much disillusioned as congenitally 
lonely. It has become a private kind of drama. 
We nave arrived at one of those times when 
everything is predictable. A pattern was set at 
the beginning of the Korean War, with the 
great boom that the Korean War started. We 
were in a state of recession before that. Then 
one did not know whether to look back to the 
New Deal or forward to some kind of new form 
of that. What happened was that the mood of 
that time developed into conformism, fear, and 
an atrophy of spontaneity in this country, the 
super organisation of life. In the arts there was 
an almost complete mistrust of almost anything 
that reflected the idea of progress except material 
progress. We were really in the rat race, going 
round in circles.... 

“Now there is change for numerous reasons. 
One is boredom. The American people have a 
very volcanic emotional life—which is some¬ 
times a good thing and sometimes a bad thing. 
There is boredom now even with what eight 
or nine years ago was a shockingly revolutionary 
sexuality on the movies. Before the second World 
War millions of people lived beyond their means 
—but they felt guilty about it. Now it has be¬ 
come normal and accepted to live on credit. 
Hedonism has dulled our sense of social responsi¬ 
bility. We have lost friction with the future. 


America was always in a state of becoming. Now 
we’ve got there and we are uncertain whether 
it was die right destination. For a while we were 
happy because in a business sense we were the 
last word. Then Sputnik happened, and the 
doubts really took hold. We relapsed into 
caution, into a vegetable state, not only in the 
arts but also in business—they can’t any longer 
find the old romantic breed of salesmen wno 
invented the need for material profusion. Now 
American business is working on echoes. The 
only way they know how to fight Recession is to 
whip people into buying more and more. 
Exactly this happened in ’32 and ’33. The theory 
then was that the way to beat Depression was 
to manufacture fads. The newspapers had 
spotted in every column Buy Now .... This is 
my second time round. This is an old story. The 
pattern has got to be disorganised before the 
new one can develop. There is a lull now. Re- 
cession is the worm in the apple. But I believe 
that it will make life more social again. It 
seemed to many of us for a long time that the 
big machine was beyond the reach of young 
man’s determination to change it. Now it can 
be seen to be vulnerable.... 

“In our big car civilisation we still clutch to 
our breasts those chromium-plated iron hulks in 
the hope that they are salvation. We want salva¬ 
tion, but how is it to be found? By following a 
personal conviction of necessity.” 

Kenneth Allsop 


George Orwell and Eric Blair 

Glimpses of a Dual Life — By T. R. FYVEL 


N ine years after his death, it is natural 
that the “debunking” of George Orwell by 
young writers should have been begun. For in¬ 
stance, Mr. Anthony West has drawn an ironic 
parallel between the totalitarian horrors of 1984 
and Orwell’s description of life at his Edwardian 
reparatory school. The comparison was hailed 
y Mr. Kingsley Amis as a “brilliant discovery”; 
Mr. Brian Inglis spoke of “the most damning 
essay in (Mr. West’s) book where Orwell’s 
fantasies are grimly related to his failure to 
grow up—his inability to realise that the world 
is not an extension of his repellent preparatory 
school”; and Mr. Hilary Corlce (in Encounter, 
of all places) was driven to positive fervour: 
“Speaking purely for myself, I am prepared to 
cheer ana laugh loudly at the exposure of 
Orwell as an arrested adolescent.’’ 


Mr. West’s discovery is not exactly new. 
When a speaker on the Third Programme, at 
the time of publication of 1984, drew an even 
more lighthearted comparison between the 
notorious scenes in the book where rats gnaw 
the noses of tortured prisoners and the stuff 
small boys talk about in school dormitory after 
lights out, Orwell, who had been listening in, 
laughed aloud. Yet he was also ready to defend 
the case. He was convinced that for people who 
had grown up among the safe conventions of 
democratic England—and the intelligentsia 
above all—the only English parallel for the 
nightmare of totalitarianism was the experience 
of a misfit boy at^an English boarding school. 
He even made this point explicitly in his well- 
known essay on Arthur Koestler. And there is 
no blinking the fact that, when recently pub- 
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fished in Warsaw, 1984 was received by young 
Polish intellectuals with avid appreciation and 
an astonishment that an English outsider should 
have shown such insight into Stalinist society. 
The fact that they were not bothered by any 
boarding school parallels suggests that it is 
Orwell’s ‘young critics who may well be 
parochial, in a schoolboyish way. 

Biographical literary criticism is dangerous 
even where we know a great deal about the 
subject. It is doubly so in Orwell’s case because 
he was so secretive over the stages by which he 
changed himself from Eric Blair (his real name) 
into the personality of George Orwell—witness 
his injunction against any biography. It was as 
though he laid traps in the way of closer 
knowledge of him. On the surface his work 
looks deceptively autobiographical. In his early 
novel, Keep the Aspidistra Flying , he gave his 
miserable hero, Gordon Comstock, whose cir¬ 
cumstances were closely modelled on his own, 
the background of a “dismal... peculiarly dull, 
shabby, dead-alive, ineffectual” family which 
had only briefly risen into the middle class- 
page after page went on about their genteel 
pretensions. In The Road to Wigan Pier, he 
produced a detailed sociology of the “lower 
upper-middle class” where a man had to pre¬ 
tend to know alf about keeping horses while in 
fact he could hardly afford the price of a glass 
of beer. In his preparatory school reminiscence, 
Such, Such are the Joys, he drew a memorable 
picture of the agonies of a schoolboy whose 
family and financial status were inferior to those 
of his fellows. And so on: it all seemed put 
down with such apparent candour that it is 
hard to remember that Orwell was, in his novels, 
writing fiction, and in his essays presenting him¬ 
self as a middle-class lay figure to be belaboured, 
while all the time he kept his private secrets 
jealously to himself. 

T h i s point was recently made to me force¬ 
fully ny his brother-in-law, Mr. Humphrey 
Dakin, whose first wife was Orwell’s elder 
sister, the late Marjorie Blair. 

Mr. Dakin is to-day in his vigorous sixties; 
the three children of his first marriage, Orwell’s 
nephew and two nieces, have long gone out into 
the world. A portrait of himself, Mr. Dakin 
thinks, appears in Comine up for Air , “though 
I like to think it a misreading of my character.” 

In his youth, he had known the Blairs at 
Henley-on-Thames (the scenery Orwell described 
in Coming up for Air) and after the First World 
War at Soutnwold in Suffolk. There he married 
Marjorie Blair, five years older than her brother. 
“Like all the Blairs she was undemonstrative: 
unlike Eric she was tolerant, warm, Ac sort of 
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human being who instinctively invites confi¬ 
dences.” In her children’s recollections she 
stands out as a tower of strength. “During the 
last years of her life she was never well, yet 
with a bad heart, prone also to bronchitis, she 
went to art classes, she embroidered, cooked in 
a war canteen, and all this while looking after 
three children and after having been blitzed out 
of her house.” When Orwell first struggled to 
write, she and her mother helped where they 
could; just as in his later years, when he was 
unwell, it was his younger sister, Avril, who 
took over his household. Mr. Dakin therefore 
thinks it hard that the Blairs should go down 
in literary history as a “dreary" family painted 
in nightmare shades. 

What has particularly roused Mr. Dakin’s ire 
—and his irony, too!—is that there should have 
ever been a question of the family’s social status. 
An interesting document in his possession is a 
late 18th-century family Bible whose inside 
covers contain the detailed family tree of “The 
Descendants of Charles Blair, Esq., and Lady 
Mary Blair (Fane)” to whose children the then 
Earl of Westmorland stood godfather. The 
Blairs evidently travelled far and married late. 
Orwell’s grandfather, Thomas Arthur Blair, was 
born in 1802. His older children are described 
as “born at the Cape of Good Hope,” before he 
settled as a Rector in Dorset. His youngest son, 
Richard Blair, went out to India, Acre to be¬ 
come Orwell’s father. Orwell’s own attachment 
to these antecedents is revealed by the fact Aat 
he gave his adopted son Ac names “Richard 
Horatio,” both frequent family names. His 
mother, born Ida Limouzin, was the daughter 
of a French teak merchant in Burma. One of 
her sisters, of whom Orwell at one time saw a 
good deal, was an actress on Ae West End 
stage. 

All this seems Ae reverse of a “Comstock" 
background, and so, evidently, was Ae Blair 
family atmosphere. By his son-in-law, Mr. 
Dakin, Blair senior is remembered wiA affec¬ 
tion, and for some traits not unlike Orwell’s 
own in eccentricity. “He claimed he was always 
cold in England. His bedroom he turned into a 
lovely cocoon of blankets and overcoats which 
had never to be disturbed. He insisted on having 
special suits made of thick Harris tweed by 
some very cheap tailor and he used to wear 
these Aings as he walked along Ae High Street 
in SouAwold.” To his friend Sir Richard Rees, 
Orwell once confessed Aat he felt it an appalling 
humiliation to have been too young to fight in 
the First World War while others had had to 
go Arough Ais frightful experience. When he 
went out to Spain, it was to fight, not to write. 
Rejected by Ae British Army in 1939 on healA 
grounds, he enlisted at once in the Home Guard. 
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Perhaps all this is not unconnected with the fact 
that his own father volunteered in 1914. “The 
story goes,” says Mr. Dakin, “that he was the 
oldest subaltern during the 1914-18 war—he had 
some job looking after mules in Marseilles....” 

Mr. Dakin remembers Mrs. Blair as a woman 
of character and assurance. “1 don’t recall that 
she ever let money worry her unduly and of 
course she always spoilt Eric.” Her Brand- 
children’s impressions stress her gift for domes¬ 
ticity. Henry Dakin told me: “From my sixth 
year till I was about twelve I used to dream 
about going to my grandparents at Southwold 
—it was always so jolly.” Jane Dakin, a school¬ 
teacher, adds this: “To me as a child the Blairs 
were home. I thought Grandmother a marvel¬ 
lous woman. When I recall her house, I always 
see the same picture of red and white curtains, 
a table looking just right and a cheerful Ideal 
boiler. I also remember a well-kept garden and 
poodles on the lawn. To this day, when I enter 
a house where a cosy atmosphere mingles with 
the smell of an Ideal boiler, I think of Grand¬ 
mother Blair.” 

Making allowances for obvious differences of 
viewpoint, it seems evident that the surround¬ 
ings of Orwell’s youth were much more 
ordinary than he made out. Why, then, did he 
caricature his background so bitterly? 

T o ask this question is to ask why he was 
as he was, lived and wrote as he did: my 

f oint is that here we can hardly even guess. As 
is critics say, Orwell may have been “neurotic.” 
He probably was. Yet all we can note with 
some certainty is the effect—that in the outcome 
Orwell suffered for a long time from profound 
difficulties in forming real relationships with 
people and with his surroundings, and that 
these difficulucs were linked with his attempts 
to shed his personality and become some one 
else. 

At his preparatory school, this trait is shown 
in his unshakcable belief that, since he was not 
among the richer boys, he was therefore a social 
outcast, so that not even a scholarship to Eton 
could affect the mood, which he still recollected 
sharply years later, of “failure, failure, failure- 
failure behind me, failure ahead of me.” His 
decision not to go to Cambridge may well fit 
into the same pattern. A reason he once gave 
was that a master had advised against it—at 
Cambridge, among all the better-off under¬ 
graduates, he would still be out of his class, just 
as at school: much better go straight into the 
Burma police. This has a sound of rationalisa¬ 
tion. The more one thinks of it, the less likely 
it seems that a schoolmaster would have advised 
a boy with a first-class brain not to try for a 
university scholarship on such spurious grounds; 


and even if a master did make such a chance 
remark, why should Orwell have accepted it 
unquestioningly, unless he wanted to? 

A dislike of himself as Eric Blair, a failure 
to maintain real relationships, seems also iilus* 
trated by his angry departure from Burma, *his 
embrace of poverty in Paris and Loddon and 
his deliberate attempts “to drop out of respect¬ 
able society altogether” in order to lose his 
identity. Tne very act of writing, the creation 
of George Orwell as a solitary critic of his whole 
age, could perhaps be seen as a defiant attempt 
to define a new social status for himself. 

Richard Rees, who published his earliest 
pieces in the Adelphi, says he had never known 
any young man so single-mindedly determined 
“to be a writer.” But lor an understanding of 
Orwell it is essential to realise, I think, that the 
cause of this resolve lay in more than ambition. 
Everything known of his early years suggests 
that to become George Orwell was a main need 
of his life. And a second point to bear in mind 
is how difficult the task was for him. For many 
years he wrote only painfully and laboriously. 
A glance at his early works shows how much 
he lacked the technical facility of the angry 
young men of to-day; nor, starting out as he 
aid before young English writers had turned to 
every kind of politics, did he find it easy to de¬ 
fine his own Left-wing outlook. On the con¬ 
trary, his emotional relation to his own “lower 
upper-middle class” was hopelessly one of love- 
hate. He felt impelled to rail at it for its in¬ 
effectiveness, to caricature it and even to act 
out its abdication on his own person. But at the 
same time he felt as a member of his class: he 
regarded the passing of the old middle class 
virtues of conventional kindness and decency as 
a major loss to society and he disliked what he 
saw was coming afterwards. In this profound 
conflict of feelings lay both Orwell’s weakness 
and strength: in the end it gave the extra 
dimension of depth to his work, but it also 
made for some of his darkest confusions at the 
outset. 

As a young man, pitting himself against the 
world, he must often have appeared ludicrous 
to others and to himself. This is brought out 
the more one hears of his early life. Following 
on his return from Burma, in 1937, he had be¬ 
gun writing odd pieces of which rather few 
were published, and after some years of dish¬ 
washing and the like he came to stay with Mr. 
and Mrs. Dakin to start on his first hook. This 
was at the height of the crisis of 1931-3, when 
Humphrey Dakin himself had lost ms previous 
livelihood and with his family had found a new 
home in Bramley, near Leeds, in a disused old 
vicarage standing forlorn between the local 
Liberal Club ana an elementary school. There 
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Orwell arrived, “He looked to me long, lanky, 
and ill, and he had no money at all apart from 
what bis mother and aunt could send him. With 
my wife ill, we were not in a position to do 
much for him but at least we could give him a 
will-heated room. He remained with us for at 
least th&e months and I remember the im¬ 
pression he made on his sister Marjorie and my¬ 
self—that he was determined to be a writer, 
come what may. I must confess that I thought 
the chance of his making a living from writing 
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was hopeless and 1 used to urge 1dm to get out 
and get a job.*' 

Mr. Dakin also thought Orwell was de¬ 
liberately leading a dreary life. “I tried hard to 
get Erie to come to our pub round the corner 
m Bramley, the ‘Cardigan Aims/ It was only a 
Yorkshire working-class local, but even in those 
years in the slump it was always bright, cosy, 
and warm, with a big fire going ana quite a 
merry crowd in the evenings. From time to 
time I managed to persuade Eric to come along 


Beautiful Problems 


O n a can discover only something that 
was already there, ready to be dis¬ 
covered. The invention of machines and 
the life does produce something that was 
not there before; but actually, it is only the 
fetowledge of the invention that is new, 
its possibility was there before. This is no 
mere play with words, nor is it meant to 
derogate from the status of discovery and 
invention as creative acts of the mind. I 
am merely referring to the important fact 
that you cannot discover or invent any¬ 
thing unless you are convinced that it is 
there, ready to be found. The recognition 
of this hidden presence is in fact half the 
battle: it means that you have hit on a real 
problem and are asfeng the right ques¬ 
tions. Even painters spea\ of solving a 
problem, and the writer's wor\ is a quest 
following an endless succession of literary 
problems. This situation is beautifully 
represented for sculpture in Michelangelos 
unfinished St. Matthew, now in the 
Academy in Florence. We see there (as the 
inscription by G. B. Niccohni points out 
to the students of the Academy) how the 
artist is about to cut away the stone from 
around the figure that he has perceived 
inside the marble bloc\.... 

Passions seel( satisfaction and intellec¬ 
tual passions see\ intellectual joys. The 
most general term for the source of this 
joy is beauty. The mind is attracted by 
beautiful problems, promising beautiful 
solutions; it is fascinated by the clues to a 
beautiful discovery and pursues untiringly 
the prospects of a beautiful invention. In 
fact, we hear beauty more often mentioned 
to-day by scientists and engineers than by 
ernes of art and literature. Modem criti¬ 
cism wants to guide understanding father 
than to evofe admiration. But this is 
merely a change of emphasis; for all un¬ 


derstanding appreciates the intelligibility 
of that which it understands, and hence 
the internal harmonies of a complex wor\ 
of art evofe our profound admiration, 

simply by being understood _ 

Even physics, though based on observa¬ 
tion, relies heavily on a sense of intellec¬ 
tual beauty. No one who is unresponsive 
to such beauty can hope to mafe an im¬ 
portant discovery in mathematical physics, 
or even to gain a proper understanding of 
its existing theories. In applied mathe¬ 
matics—for example, in aerodynamics- 
observation is much attenuated and the 
mathematical interest often predominates; 
but when we arrive at pure mathematics, 
as, for example, number theory, observa¬ 
tion is effaced altogether and experience is 
alluded to only quite dimly in the con¬ 
ception of integers. Pure mathematics pre¬ 
sents us with a vast intellectual structure, 
built up altogether for the safe of enjoying 
it as a dwelling-place of our understand¬ 
ing. It has no other purpose; whoever does 
not love and admire mathematics for its 
own internal splendours, fetows nothing 
whatever about it. 

And from here there is but a short step 
to the arts, for example, to music. Music 
is a complex pattern of sounds constructed 
for the joy of understanding it. Music, 
life mathematics, dimly echoes past ex¬ 
perience, but has no definite bearing on 
experience. It develops the joy of its under¬ 
standing into an extensive gamut of 
feelings, feiown only to those specially 
gifted and educated to understand its 
structure intimately. Mathematics is con¬ 
ceptual music—music is sensuous mathe¬ 
matics. ... 

Michael Polanyi, the study of man 

(Routledge & Kcgan Paul, *959) 
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to the ‘Cardigan Arms,’ but I could never make 
him join in any game or conversation. He used 
to sit in a corner oy himself, looking like death, 
until it was with some relief that we’d hear him 
say: ‘I must go home.’ Through the window 
we’d see him walk past on the pavement, wear* 
ing a long muffler over a threadbare overcoat 
and no hat. The landlord used to say to me: 
‘That bloody brother-in-law of yours gives me 
the willies 1’ I think he gave everybody there the 
willies. And then half the nignt I’d hear his 
typewriter go tap, tap, tap.’’ 

In Keep the Aspidistra Flying , a novel about 
a penniless young man trying to write, we can 
find Orwell s own version of his sufferings in 
the “Cardigan Arms,” Gordon Comstock, the 
hero, is wasting his evenings in endlessly mulling 
over his manuscript in nis lonely room. His 
fellow-lodger, Flaxman, drawn as a heavy cari¬ 
cature of a commercial traveller, nags Gordon 
to come along with him round the corner to 
the “Crichton,” offering to lend him a few bob. 
Gordon violendy rejects this as an affront to his 
rinciples, but is then drawn to the pub as if by 
orrible fascination: 

The saloon bar was crowded. Like all rooms 
seen from the outside, it looked ineffably cosy. 
The fire that blazed in the grate danced, mirrored 
in the brass spittoons Gordon thought he could 
almost smell the beer through the glass.... His 
heart sickened. To be in there, just to be in 
there! In the warmth and light, with people to 
talk to, with beer and cigarettes and a barmaid 
to flirt with. After all, why not go in? You could 
borrow a bob off Flaxman. Flaxman would lend 
it you all right... Flaxman was a decent sort, in 
his way. 

Yet such acceptance of ordinariness, instead 
of the role Gordon—or Orwell—had chosen, 
was impossible: 

Gordon put his hand against the swing door. 
The warm fog of smoke and beer slipped inrough 
the crack A familiar reviving smell; nevertheless 
as he smelled it his nerve Ailed him. No! Im¬ 
possible to go in. He couldn’t go shoving into 
that saloon bar with only fourpcnce halfpenny in 
his pocket.. . He made off, down the dark pave¬ 
ment. 

I t is hard to imagine that a man torturing 
himself with these emotions would a few 
years later be writing detached, penetrating 
political essays. I think the clue is that at this 
time (1935), Orwell was already leading some¬ 
thing of a dual life. He was, for example, 
already writing regularly in the Adelphi for 
Richard Rees, and doing so quietly and compe¬ 
tently. “He was one of my most amenable con¬ 
tributors. I just did not think his gifts lay in the 
direction of the novel.” Keep the Aspidistra 


Flying, when it appeared, consequently sur¬ 
prised Rees. He appears in the story in the 
character of Ravelston, the plutocratic editor, 
whom Gordon Comstock criticises mercilessly. 
Some of the editorial office conversations, says 
Rees, were taken straight from life, “although 
he makes me talk like an idiot.’’ On f the other 
hand, the parts where Orwell was supposed to 
be railing at Rees all the time, never Happened 
at all. “On literature he never talked to me ex¬ 
cept intelligendy and gently. The rest was all 
below the surface.” 

Orwell’s real “break-through" into his new 
personality—from Blair to Orwell—came only 
with his fifth book, The Road to Wigan Pier, 
an investigation into the lives of North of 
England unemployed, commissioned for the 
Left Book Club in 1936. 

A point Orwell laboured heavily in the book 
was that a middle-class intellectual like himself 
had no common language with industrial 
workers. Mr. John Beavan, who began his 
journalist career in Wigan at just about that 
time, has neatly analysed this categorical asser¬ 
tion. “Orwell attacked the class barrier at its 
thickest and highest point. He tried to get into 
the manual working class- and into a special 
sub-section of it—the miners. He chose, more¬ 
over, a sub-section of the miners—those out of 
work. And he chose a sub-section of the unem¬ 
ployed: those who lived in the worst slums." 
Naturally, says Mr. Beavan, Orwell failed to 
make contact with this submerged tenth. Had 
he made the more reasonable choice of staying 
at an educated trade unionist’s house, he would 
not have had the same scarifying experience.” 

The surprising thing is how much Orwell 
was able to put into Wigan Pier as a result of 
these indirections. He had set out in search of 
fellow-feeling and was determined to look for it 
among the worst sufferers of all. On his own 
terms ne was right: at the same time as he found 
his subject in the life of the unemployed, so, in 
Wigan Pier , he also discovered the spare, puritan 
descriptive style he was to employ so effectively. 
The cracked walls, the beedes in the cellars and 
the unemptied chamber pots, the unemployed 
miners and their wives scrambling for bits of 
coal on the slag heaps—all this was calmly set 
down to become more than just reportage, in a 
way literary creation. 

W igan Pier provided the first break¬ 
through in his change of personality. 
Spain, where he enrolled to fight for the Re¬ 
public, carried it further. Naturally, he made 
things about as haad for himself as he could by 
enlisting not in the International Brigade but 
in the militia of the POUM, a small extreme-left 
group on the Republican side, soon proscribed 
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by the Communists. In consequence, not only 
was he badly wounded at the front but on 
coming out of hospital he was lucky to elude 
arrest and possible execution by the Com¬ 
munists. Yet his writings make clear that in 
spjte of the shattering events around him he 
was happy in Spain, and one can see the reason. 
There he was longer without relation to his 
surroundings, not struggling in solitude, but on 
the contrary part of a national movement, an 
international army, an embattled cause. The 
brief, fervent revolutionary springtime in Barce¬ 
lona, he wrote, was to him ‘‘something I recog¬ 
nised immediately as a state of affairs worth 
fighting for.” It was an atmosphere in which old 
self-absorption could be readily shed and his new 
political and literary personality could become 
the real one. As a result, Homage to Catalonia 
became a moving book of reportage which has 
long survived most of what was written about 
the Spanish war. 

His experience in Spain was in fact a turning 
point both in his writings and life. Returning 
to England, he had found not only his convic¬ 
tions and style but also the identity for which 
he had laboured so long. He was now an 
established writer, he was listened to as a new 
critic of Communism from the Left, Wigan 
Pier was still being talked about, his essays 
were appearing in Horizon and, in America, in 
Partisan Review. In short, he had arrived; the 
metamorphosis of Eric Blair into George Orwell 
was complete and his preoccupation with him¬ 
self could now be dropped and his sharp eyes 
(and nose) turned upon the world around him. 

What now followed was fulfilment: the busy 
public years of George Orwell in London (with 
Eric Blair almost vanished from sight) which, 
in addition to Homage to Catalonia, produced 
The Lion and the Unicorn , Animal Farm and 
the planning of 1984, the much-read essays, his 
careful journalism—that body of work which 
had such a pervasive impact on a whole genera¬ 
tion. This period also ended abruptly when 
Orwell announced, in 1947, that he was depart¬ 


ing to settle on an isolated small hum on the 
remote Hebridean island of Jura. 

W ith this departure one is brought back 
to the puzzling side of Orwell's nature. 
His wife had died two years before and the de¬ 
mands of London life exhausted him. Yet his 
withdrawal was not merely to the country, but 
to one of the most inaccessible spots in the whole 
British Isles. One can perhaps see an urge to 
return to his origins in this attempt to step right 
out of his London life and lead an isolated 
family existence with his sister and his small 
adopted son. There seems also a neurotic touch 
in his choice of exceptionally primitive and 
harsh surroundings and in the risks he took 
with his health. In fact this last act takes one 
back to the central enigma of Orwell's person¬ 
ality. His self-flagellation, his dislike of his 
earlier self—one can if one likes describe these 
as neurotic. Yet I suspect that psychologically 
this is how it had to be. It was direedy from his 
tortuous life that he fashioned his work. As 
Mr. West and other criucs have done, one can 
perhaps also without much difficulty trace 
neurotic touches in this work, especially in 1984. 
Yet in a sense this only enhances his extraordi¬ 
nary achievement, for if our concern is with 
literary value, what do these discoveries prove, 
any more than an enumeration of his quirks and 
blind spots? In the final assessment, what 
matters is the impact of Orwell’s work, which 
still grows: the quality of the chapters on Eng¬ 
land in The Lion and the Unicorn’, the fact that 
after him we can never look on dictatorship with 
the same eyes; his clear influence on the latest 
crop of young English Left intellectuals; the 
eager recognition given to 1984 in Poland; the 
serialisation of Animal Farm in an opposition 
newspaper in Ghana.... 

To be sure, without the original neuroses of 
Eric Blair, these works might never have been 
written. But to try to reduce Orwell’s achieve¬ 
ments to these neuroses is as misleading as it is 
naive. 
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Madame de Stael 

By Rebecca West 


M r. Christopher Herold’s bio¬ 
graphy of Madame de Stael* will find 
its warmest admirers among those authors 
(and there must be several) who have con¬ 
sidered writing such a book themselves and 
have given up the idea because it proved to be 
too good. For Madame de Stael, like Voltaire, 
chokes the biographer with cream. She gives him 
far too much material. She touched her age at 
so many points that to write of her means writ¬ 
ing a history of her times; and her letters were 
so lively and so momentous that they brought 
lively and momentous replies, and nobody could 
bear to throw them away. Hence the shelves of 
our libraries groan under itudes staeliennes 
written by historians who have accepted their 
limitations and produced intensive studies of 
isolated incidents in her life. To treat the whole 
and not the part requires not only the usual gifts 
of a biographer but an unusual power of orga¬ 
nisation. Tnis Mr. Herold possesses, as also a 
delighted knowledge of the period. The reader 
is never vexed by the vision of a scholar who 
pecked at the 18th century in order to find a sub¬ 
ject for his doctorate thesis, and, having found 
it there, was obliged to get his feed there for 
the rest of his life. 

His only fault is the censoriousness to which 
biographers so often abandon themselves: the 
habit of despising the dead for lack of a forti¬ 
tude we would never ask from the living, of 
pronouncing them as failures where success was 
never possible. To test Mr. Herold's addiction to 
this vice let us take a character with whom 
neither writer nor reader can be emotionally in¬ 
volved: Madame de Stael’s mother, Suzanne 
Meeker. Nothing could be more certain than that 
Mr. Herold, who is plainly a kindly and civilised 
person, would never think of judging a living 
woman as he judges her. When she was a beaua- 


* Mistress to an Age. By ). Christopher Herold. 
Hataish Hamilton, ais. 


ful and brilliant and penniless girl she was jilted 
by Gibbon, whose father disapproved of the 
match, and she was extremely distressed, then 
and when Gibbon returned to Switzerland six 
years later, just after her mother had tjied. She 
then went to a number of parties, and Gibbon 
accused her of insincerity and pretended that she 
could not really have minded being jilted. Mr. 
Herold explains that she was not really insincere 
but that “this ambiguity was to run through her 
entire life—was, in fact, to run through the life 
of her daughter, or it would not be worth noting 
here. It was not so much insincerity as self- 
dramatisation.” But where is the self-dramatisa¬ 
tion? Ever since girls have been jilted and parties 
have been given, jilted girls have gone to parties, 
to forget their losses and if possible to repair 
them, and the process is not worth noting, ex¬ 
cept to wish them luck. But Mr. Herold pursues 
Madame Necker with the same uncalled-for 
derision throughout her life. She is felt to be 
fussy when she complains of a three days’ con¬ 
finement complicated by what the 18th century 
could offer in the way of obstetrics, and she is 
mocked because she arranged that after her 
death she should be suspended in a bath of 
alcohol within the marble mausoleum at Coppet 
on account of a distaste for the physical processes 
of corruption, which Mr. Herold himself ex- 
iains she came by very honestly. When her hus- 
and was in office in France, Louis XVI put her 
in charge of a hospital, and with a conscientious¬ 
ness not to be relied on in the great ladies of her 
time she actually performed her duties; and thus 
she discovered that the attendants occasionally 
sent patients to be buried before they were dead. 
It would be an odd sort of woman who could 
make such a discovery without suffering some 
shock, and surely it was not unnatural that she 
conceived a dread of premature burial and that 
her horror of d&th was greatly increased. In any 
case, though Madame de Stael had a right to be 
surprised by her mother’s chosen method of 
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burial, Mr. Hcrold has none. He has left Europe 
and is now editor-in-chief of Stanford University 
Press, throwing: in his lot with over a hundred 
and forty million people who every year insist 
on wasting a colossal sum in the pointless prac¬ 
tice of embalming their dead. 

The oensoriousness is to be noted and deplored 
because the last place where it ought to be exer¬ 
cised is the biography of Madame de Stael, 
because she has already been done to death by it. 
Year in, year out, she has been tittered at as a 
funny, and really this is quite absurd. Perhaps 
she was a funny, but that is not important. She 
was a great woman. There will always be some 
to question this, for her greatness lies in her ser¬ 
vices to French liberalism, and there are those 
who think little enough of that. Nobody will 
admire Madame de Stael who is a Pftainist or 
a member of the PC. But Lamartine tells us 
that when he was young "jitais ivre du nom de 
Madame de Stael, ana the line of inheritance 
runs through him till it has covered France with 
her heirs. The French themselves grudge her 
her due. La Caisse Nationale des Lettres now 
subsidises her, but the need for that is remark¬ 
able in a country morbid in its determination to 
keep the past in print; it is easier to buy the 
de Guerins in a French provincial town than 
to find De la literature or Considerations sur 
la Revolution Franfaise. Yet the mass of French¬ 
men give their support to de Gaulle only because 
they trust him to accept the essentials of a faith 
which (though many of them may not know it) 
was injectea into the French consciousness by 
Madame de Stael; and he will certainly fall if it 
ever becomes clear that he denies tnat faith. 
Madame de Stael saw that the world was 
changing, and that society must adopt new 
forms, and again and again, all her life long, 
she insisted that those forms could survive only 
if men were given freedom. Her demonstrations 
of specific points in this doctrine, such as the 
necessity for a free literature, have never been 
better even by writers living in times which fur¬ 
nished more evidence for the argument. 

Moreover, she prescribed something regarding 
the general attitude of liberalism which was of 
value. As Mr. Herold puts it, "what made her 
unique was that she sought essentially moderate 
goals by the most passionate means.” She recog¬ 
nised fanaticism as a vice which sooner or later 
built guillotines, but she recognised also that 
conservatism could not destroy mem, and indeed 
did the building at a secona remove, by creat¬ 
ing the '•onditions which fomented the fanati¬ 
cism. The only answer, she proclaimed, was to 
cast out our fanaticism and conservatism alike by 
a passion which she called enthusiasm. This is 
not, however, an occasion for those who use the 
anti-romantic praying-wheel as a substitute for 
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thought, to have recourse to that toy. Madame 
de Sta?l was not recommending the surrender 
to emotion which was the vice of the Rousaeati- 
ists. What she advocated was the use of reason 
without the brake of cynicism which the encyclo¬ 
paedists had applied to it, and the use of passion 
without the repudiation of culture and civilisa¬ 
tion inherent in Rousseauism, by people who 
wanted to work for the fuller establishment of 
that harmony which they saw as the unfinished 
business of tne natural process. 

B ut Madame de Stael’s supreme service to 
liberalism and to political science was a 
matter not of literature but of life. It was a pro¬ 
longed action, during which she sacrificed every 
rag of dignity, in order to bring to the surface 
a tendency which might have remained latent 
and therefore exempt from the blame it deserved. 
This action was her protest against the authority 
of Napoleon. When he exiled her from Paris it 
was for reasons which, by any sane standards, 
were insufficient. She had inspired Benjamin 
Constant to oppose in the Tnbunat a motion re¬ 
garding precedence put forward by Napoleon; 
she had called Napoleon an ideophobe; he felt 
that people who talked about him with her went 
away liking him less; she opposed his life tenure 
of the Consulate and the Concordat of 1802; her 
father wrote a book in which he advocated cer¬ 
tain checks on the Consulate; Napoleon's sup¬ 
pression of free speech was alluded to in tne 
preface to Delphme. For these offences, which 
could be considered as offences only by a state 
which was a tyranny, she was exiled from Paris, 
which was her home, to a place where she had 
a right not to be simply because it was the place 
where she did not want to be, while the kept 
press of the dictatorship rejoiced over her ex¬ 
pulsion by merciless mockery of both her body 
and her mind. Had she desired to be a heroine, 
this was the cue for a proud and silent with¬ 
drawal to Coppet. But she was less interested 
in herself than in life. An unjust act had been 
committed against her, and she wanted to protest 
against it, both because she was the victim and 
she was injured by it, and because she knew that 
it belonged to a type of action which, multiplied, 
could ruin the state. 

Therefore she stood up again and again before 
Napoleon and asked him to rescind his sentence 
of exile; and again and again he tumbled her 
in the dust by an insulting refusal. This made 
her ridiculous and she knew it. When she sought 
for a figure with whom she might justly be 
compared, it was not Joan of Arc that came to 
her mind, it was the Irishman who kept on visit¬ 
ing a house to recover a debt and would not 
desist because they kept on throwing him out of 
the window, till they tried a window on the 
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fourth floor. She was not merely denied her civil 
rights and jeered at for her impotence, she was 
spattered with filth; at one time there were three 
impersonations of her on the Parisian stage. As 
Delphine shows she was extremely sensitive to 
ublic disapprobation, and her knowledge that 
er cause was just cannot have annulled her 
humiliation. But year after year she repudiated 
the female obligation to prefer decorum to in¬ 
tegrity and went on proving that Napoleon was 
a tyrant and, furthermore, that a tyrant could 
never retrace his steps towards order but must 
always continue his journey into barbarism. 
Since he has not the sanction of a majority vote 
in an elected or elective body, he has to sup¬ 
press all dissent which might aestroy the illusion 
that if he had that vote it would dc so solidly 
for him that the lack of it makes no matter. She 
and Constant worked out this in theory, but she 
acted it in her own flesh and blood. Her move¬ 
ments were restricted to a narrower and nar¬ 
rower area round Coppct; it became dangerous 
for her friends to meet her; with a broad pre- 
Hitlerian gesture Napoleon destroyed her book 
De I'Allcmagne on tne ground that its defence 
of democracy was “un-French.” She went on 
with her challenge till, a middle-aged woman, 
sick and shocked by a bizarre turn in her per¬ 
sonal life, she was obliged to fly from Coppet to 
the dubious refuge of a Europe which seemed 
likely to fall at any moment into the hands of 
her enemy. 

T h i s is a heroic story. Its quality might have 
been forgotten in the comfortable 19th cen¬ 
tury, when as peace grew fatter the Napoleonic 
wars began to appear like a huge sporting event, 
and anybody who attacking his legend seemed a 
blasphemer who might some day be found 
ploughing up the pitch at Lords. But now that 
we have had Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin 
it is clear that Madame de Stael knew very well 
what she was doing; and this indeed Mr. Herold 
recognises. His book gives a handsome picture 
of her historic r 61 e. But time after time he flicks 
contempt at some isolated act of hers, so that the 
reader nears with one ear that she was a great 
woman, and with the other that she was a fool. 
It is suggested that she was always wrong on 
immediate questions of politics, but on very 
questionable grounds. In tne French Revolution 
she and her family were constitutionalists, and 
Mr. Herold declares that this was a very silly 
thing to be; but this is a view one can only hold 
if one is the sort of historian who holds that 
the liberal members of the Duma were con¬ 
temptible fellows, and that is a very silly sort 
of historian to be. He suggests that Madame de 
StaSl and her husband were naive and taedess 
when they sent Gustavus III despatches announc¬ 


ing that the Revolution was inevitable. But does 
he think badly of the foreign diplomats who, in 
St Petersburg, during 1916 and 1917, warned 
their home governments that the Tsardom was 
doomed? His disapproval ranges over many 
fields. He alleges that Riflexions sur la Paix 
Intirieurc shows “complete indifference to the 
condition of the masses” because it supports a 
limited suffrage, which holds up a hoop to her 
age which it could not possibly be expected to 
clear; Elizabeth Fry and Wilberforce and 
Shaftesbury would all*have been with her. He 
repeats Crabb Robinson’s story that she told him 
that what she could not understand was not 
worth understanding, without giving us David 
Glass Larg’s reasons for disbelief. Madame de 
Stael had, it appears, annoyed Crabb Robinson 
in several ways, not least by an obstinate enquiry 
as to what, if anything, Schelling meant by his 
celebrated aphorism, “Architecture is frozen 
music.” (This was indeed a brutal thing to do 
to that poor noodle, always half-seas over owing 
to immoderate consumption of German romanti¬ 
cism; one has to admit that there were reasons 
for disliking her.) 

These gibes do not prevent Mr. Herold’s book 
from being very good; they only prevent it from 
being still better. His account of her life at 
Coppct is convincing because he perceives that 
it really must have been very amusing, and he 
records the happiness that all sorts of people, in¬ 
cluding Byron, found there. The marathon of 
amateur theatricals sounds horrible, but it was 
to the taste of her time; Voltaire had held the 
same sort of orgy. The Comtesse de Boigne 
found it all very distressing; but she was the 
kind of woman who was impelled to call her 
reminiscences Souvenirs d’ Une Tante and no¬ 
body was ever ivre de son nom, so it was natural 
that she should not understand why people 
should keep their doors open all day and walk in 
and out of each other’s rooms talking about ideas 
and go on doing so late into the night. Mr. 
Herold gives a fair enough account of the per¬ 
sonality who was for so long the daemon of the 
household, who provided the spark that touched 
off the fire in Madame de Stael, often to provoke 
an explosion of rage, often to dispel darkness by 
a display of intellectual aurora borealis. 

T heirs was one of the most notable battles 
in the sex-war: a single-handed conflict 
between two field-marshals. It cannot be under¬ 
stood without a complete knowledge of Con¬ 
stant's numerous essays at self-revelation, notably 
the Journaux Iqfimes, which have been pub¬ 
lished piece-meal and have not been mastered by 
many of his biographers nearly as well as they 
have by Mr. Herold. Everything about Constant 
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was paradoxical. Half of what he wrote is lame 
and pompous and without a gleam of technical 
accomplishment; the other half is so brilliant 
and so easy that the reader cannot believe that 
he would not want to read every word that came 
from that pen. His two-fold sexual nature was 
as remafkable, and highly inconvenient to his 
associates. It is not uncommon for a man with 
imperious sexual needs to hate women, but Con¬ 
stant’s case was more complex. His sexual needs 
were certainly imperious; it is an odd coinci¬ 
dence that the middle-aged woman who formed 
his mind and character when he was young, 
Madame dc Charrifcre, was a friend of Boswell, 
for the rueful and clownish entries in his diary 
recording his debauches with prostitutes might 
have been written by Boswell. But he had also a 
real liking for women, for the wittiest, the 
cleverest, the most refined women; he enjoyed 
their talk and their sort of intelligence and their 
company. Nevertheless he hated them. 

Madame dc Stael comes off badly in his diary, 
first as Minette, and then as Bionaetta, then, as 
the chill sets in, as Madame de S. But she fares 
no worse than other women. He thought from 
time to time of marrying a couple of Genevese 
heiresses and savages them in entry after entry, 
prodding their dull minds to see the stupid 
motions of their thought, grimacing at their ugly 
faces and their flat chests. Charlotte von 
Hardenberg, whom he married during his 
association with Madame de Stael, is nagged at 
year in and year out, before and after their 
marriage. During his elderly passion for Juliette 
R&amier, who was mildness itself except when 
her remarkable courage was aroused, he de¬ 
nounces her at the very noon of his desire in 
terms appropriate to Regan and Goneril. The in¬ 
tensity of his loathing for the female blooms in a 
perfect phrase which forms part of a meditation 
on the advisability of marrying a girl of sixteen. 
While a grown woman’s character is already 
formed and will resist alteration, he points out, 
“dans une fille de 16 ans, vous voyez lennemi de 
sa naissance.etvous pouvez prendre vos mesures.” 
Mr. Hcrold enables us to realise all that and still 
to realise that he must have been the most en¬ 
chanting of companions, and in spite of all his 
lechery, gambling, ingratitude, and parasitism, 
a sincere idealist. This is a quite common type 
and not to be despised. Such people are like those 
enthusiasts who understand music, listen to it 
with pleasure, promote concerts, subscribe to the 
publication of new compositions, but cannot play 
an instrument themselves. 

It is notorious that Constant wearied of their 
association fairly soon after it was formed and 
that she kept him by her side against his will 
for many years; and that when he married Char¬ 
lotte von Hardenberg she refused to let him go 
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and did all she could to break up the marriage, 
and indeed succeeded in keeping her with him 
for some months after she learned that he was 
another woman’s husband. It appears, too, that 
this possessiveness had not even the dignity of 
fidelity, as a stream of young men passed 
through Coppet with whom she had amorous 
relations. Mr. Herold very handsomely concedes 
one main factor in the situation which other bio¬ 
graphers have ignored: the extreme difficulty 
Madame de Stael was bound to encounter in 
having any sexual life at all. It is easy enough to 
find a Dresden shepherd to stand opposite the 
Dresden shepherdess on the chimneyjpiece. But 
it would not be easy to find a pair for the figure 
of Ste Fov in the Treasury at Conqucs, squat and 
clumsy, though made of gold and studded with 
jewels. It was not that she was too plain to exer¬ 
cise attraction, for many men were in love with 
her. It is not that she had not an amiable char¬ 
acter; though she had a violent temper, that was 
balanced by many virtues, including a power 
to forgive injuries rare in that vengeful age. But 
she was too clever, too energetic, and above all 
too significant. Nobody could blame a man for 
not wanting to go to bed with Napoleon’s chief 
enemy. 



JOHN PLAYFAIR 


Hit new romantic novel Andiamo !—set in London and 
Italy—hai all the youthful gaiety and champagne 
sparkle of the first (Pursued by a Pear): the ideal book 
to take on holiday. 

'‘Gleeful and witty ”— Scotsman, 15/— 
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DENT 

By the Pulitzer Prizewinner for the 
best American book of poems,1958 

Selected Poems 1928-1958 

Stanley Kunitz 

Masterly poems on love and art, life and 
war and death, the passing seasons and the 
tyranny of time. i$r. 

Modern German 
History Ralph Flenley 

For this new Revised Edition two new 
chapters have been added, one dealing with 
the Second World War and the other with 
events between the surrender of May, 194^, 
and the elections of September 1957, in 
the Federal German Republic. 

16 pages of photographs. 36*. 

The Church in the 
Dark Ages H. Damel-Rops 

A magnificent 640-page history presenting 
six centuries of the Catholic World (406- 
1050), the administration, rise, and fall of 
Churches, empires, and dynasties, and 
personalities and events therein. 42;. 

The Poem of the Cid 

A verse translation of the national 
epic of Spain by W. S. Menoin 

Written about 1140, El Poona del ndo Cid 
centres upon the military exploits of 
Rodrigo Dias, who died in 1099 and is 
known to history as the Cid or El Cam- 
peador. 161. 

Ten-Minute Tales 

& Some Others 

Gerald Bullett 

The last published fiction of the late Gerald 
Bullett Twenty-three are ‘Ten-Minute 
Tales* and six are longer. Foreword by 
Storm Jameson. 151. 

A Kind of Fighting 

a Novel by Patrick Cruttwell 

“The author has a genius for putting a 
point of view so that it becomes urgent for 
the reader. This is a book to rank with 
Thompson’s Farewell to India, by any 
standards an excellent novel .’ 1 —Oxford 
Mail. 15 i. 
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B ut there were other considerations of which 
Mr. Herold takes too little account. One 
would like to argue with him on the nature of 
Constant’s relations with Madame de Staei. It is 
certain that for the greater part of their associa¬ 
tion he was not her lover in the physical sense. 
He is quite explicit about that. It might appear 
from several passages that she accepted this situa¬ 
tion reluctantly, and at one point he writes "je ne 
voudrais pas qu'on me demanddt de Vamottr" 
but there are entries which suggest that all she 
wanted was "lc langt&ge d'amour." It must be 
remembered that there were two things which 
Madame de Staei dreaded above all others. She 
was afraid of marriage and she was afraid of 
having an illegitimate child. The Code 
Napolfon, under which she lived for part of the 
relevant period, justified her first fear. Under 
Article 1,421 it is enacted that a husband admini¬ 
sters the property he holds in community 
with his wife and may sell it, alienate it, 
and pledge it without the concurrence of 
his wife, who is elsewhere forbidden to give 
away any portion of her property without 
the special consent of her husband, and under 
Article 1,388 spouses are denied the right to 
make a marriage contract .which would derogate 
from the power of the husband over his wife. 
As for her other fear, she had had two children 
by Narbonne but while she was married to 
de Staei. After he had died her situation was 
grave, for she put herself in danger of a special 
legal procedure peculiar to Switzerland. We 
know that she felt these two fears to an acute 
degree, for when she had an illegitimate child 
by John Rocca, at the age of forty-three, she 
adopted the most stringent precautions to keep 
the birth secret, but did not extricate herseff 
from her plight by marrying him beforehand. 
Indeed, she did not become his wife until her 
daughter had married and received her dowry, 
and it was certain that Rocca, who was suffering 
from tuberculosis, would predecease her only 
surviving son. 

It is therefore probable that Madame de Staei, 
after her separation from her husband in 1797, 
had no physical relations with Constant This 
might not have been true before that separation, 
but that seems unlikely, because she was then 
deeply in love with Ribbing, a Swedish nobleman 
who had been banished from his country on 
account of his complicity in the assassination of 
Gustavus III. Mr. Herold thinks that she was 
Constant’s mistress at this period and that her 
daughter, Albertine, born in 1797, was his child. 
But ne has been convinced by a resemblance be¬ 
tween Albertine 4nd Constant which surely lies 
in the eye of the beholder; Albertine’s portraits 
show a strong likeness to her grandmother, 
Suzanne Necker, and the only feature she pos- 
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seised in common with Constant Was red hair. 
But diene U»red hair and red hair* and Alberti ne’s 
c^nn not to have been the same shade as Con¬ 
stant's, and in any case she might have inherited 
it from de Steel's Scandinavian ancestry. For de 
Sta$l was in Switzerland with his wife when she 
concetve&the child, and was travelling with her 
during the fourth month of her pregnancy. But 
it was just about that time that Constant first 
told his relatives that he wished to end his 
association with Madame de Staei, and this 
seems most unlikely if he were the father of 
her child. For he was extremely anxious to marry 
her for financial reasons, as his diary makes 
plain, and he might have been able to use his 
paternity as a weapon to force her to divorce 
de Staei and marry him. 

It is true that in 1804 he wrote in his diary, 
"Mon Albertine est tin char man t enfant, fe n'ai 
jamais vu plus d'esprit, ni plus de mon esprit, 
ce qui pour moi est un grand minte." But he 
may simply have meant, “This child is my kind 
of human being”; and that single phrase has 
little weight compared to the implications of the 
correspondence passing in 1815 when Madame 
de Staei asked Constant to repay at once a debt 
of eighty thousand francs which they had pre¬ 
viously arranged he was to repay by a legacy in 
his will. Her letter^ are furious. She felt that she 
was justified in seeking to alter the arrangements 
because she believed that his submission to the 
authority of Napoleon had brought him personal 

rofit and had heard that he had been gambling 

eavily, and she wanted the money for 
Albertine, who had fallen in love with the 
young Due de Broglie, and could not marry him 
unless she had a substantial dowry, as his family 
had been ruined during the Revolution. Though 
Madame de Staei entirely lost her self-control 
when she made this demand, never once does 
she reproach Constant because it is his own 
daughter whose happiness he was jeopardising, 
nor does any entry in his diary suggest that he 
was defaulting not only as a debtor but as a 
father. 

It is at least possible that Constant had never 
been her lover, unless that word is used in the 
sense of a partner in a union of souls; and it is 
to be remembered that that age could contem¬ 
plate that sort of union very easily because it 
round it quite natural to divide life into 
watertight compartments. Axel Fersen attended 
Versailles all day and trembled with romantic 
passion for Mane Antoinette, and at night re¬ 
turned to Paris and the arms of a mistress for 
whom he felt deep affection. It seems likely that 
Madame de Staei had an aptitude remarkable 
even in her time for erotic relationships which 
were never consummated, and there is signifi¬ 
cant evidence to support that theory in her very 


curious letters to the saintly and brilliant Crime 
Francois de Pange, Mr. Herald speaks ol a “pur* 
suit” and it is evident that the Count shared bis 
view, at the beginning of their correspondence at 
any rate; but the letter die wrom on bearing of 
his marriage makes it plain that up till that ume 
she had thought of him as a homosexual. What 
she wanted, and what she seems to have got 
from a number of people, was the kind of 
a-sexual sexual relationship sanctioned by the 
legendary Courts of Love in Provence. But what, 
she needed was another matter; and it is not 
difficult to understand the scenes between Con* 
stant and Madame de Staei which are described 
by Sismondi, when they “lashed out at each 
other with every insult that fury and hatred can 
inspire.” 

If this view can be accepted Madame de Stael's 
refusal to let Constant go to his wife can be 
understood. He told her again and again that 
he could find happiness only with her, and wrote 
the most passionate love-letter of his life to her 
when he was on his way to meet Charlotte, who 
might be described as unfortunate had she not 
herself been made of aes triplex. Madame de 
Staei was, as her whole career shows, an 
obstinate woman who would not accept defeat. 
The way she was living was the only way she 
could live, there was no alternative. Nothing 
was open to her but this substitute of rhapsody 
for reality, and so she pretended that the sub¬ 
stitution was all that not only she but anybody 
could wish for, and that Constant could be satis¬ 
fied with plenty of conversation, a roof over his 
head, and a sexless intimacy, supplemented by 
what he called "les tristes et ignobles ressources 
que des camarades de libertinage peuvent 
m’offrir." Therefore she made public battle to 
break up the marriage which he had made her 
believe had been forced on him, and restore him 
to what she thought was his chosen home at 
Coppet, only to mid that he presently left her 
in the manner of one escaping from a kidnapper. 

It is odd that it does not seem to occur to those 
who have written of this lamentable business 
that her letters of reproach to Constant are 
inspired in great part by resentment at the pro¬ 
longed deception which had led her to make a 
fool of herself before the whole world. 

A l l this, and Adolphe too. The sting of that 
. book must have lain in the title. The only 
two men whom Madame de Staei deeply lovea, 
with a passion that was more than cereoral, were 
Narbonne and Ribbing. Both deserted her. She 
seems (to judge from tnc researches of Madame 
Renfe Tharaud) to have loved Ribbing even 
better than Narbonne and to have felt his 
desertion grievously. His Christian name was 
Adolphe. It is not easy to imagine how Con- 
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tunc, who had been her constant companion 
during the relationship and its collapse, could 
have called his book oy that name in the first 
place or could, six years later, have published 
it under the same title. This must have been a 
lacerating misfortune for Madame dc Stael. She 
might well have lain down and died. But it was 
part of the indigestibility of Madame de Stael 
that she continued to make the best of life, 
travelled, quarrelled, rioted with fantastic guests 
such as the mad Viennese poet Werner, wrote 
funny little plays and acted Phldre, and turned 
the ultimate buffoonery of marriage with a 
stupid boy twenty years her junior into some¬ 
thing quite different. 

As Herold shows us, that stupid boy was not 
so stupid. Madame de Stael s remark that 
“words were not his language,” which has so 
often been leered over, had a respectable mean¬ 
ing. Just as Madame de Stael’s refusal to accept 
Napoleon’s sentence of exile worked out not in 
polemics but by behaviour the case against 
dictatorship, so Rocca worked out not in words 
but in being the romantics’ case for the natural 
man. The cnild of a Genevese patrician family, 
he rebelled against the austere Calvinism of his 
home by becoming a superb athlete, a swimmer 
and marksman and mountain climber, and by 


dreaming of glory and fighting in Napoleon’s 
army through the Peninsular war. There he 
learned that when a number of natural men 
gather together nature may take a course harm¬ 
ful to nature. He returned with his magnificent 
body crippled for life and infected with tuber¬ 
culosis. When he returned to Geneva Jie found 
a fresh method of expressing revolt against the 
Calvinist complex by falling in love with the 
woman whom the Genevese had always loathed 
and distrusted. When he was reminded that she 
was old enough to be hfs mother he replied that 
he was glad to have yet another reason for loving 
her. It was as well that time had not yet brought 
psychoanalysis into being, for the emotion he 
expressed served both him and her very well. 

In 1817, when Madame de Stael was fifty, she 
was struck down by a cerebral haemorrhage and 
thereafter lay paralysed, tormented by a still 
active mind. Rocca, too, was very near his end. 
Knowing this, she dreaded going to sleep, lest 
she should wake and learn that he was dead. 
Rocca met her need by promising that if she 
would go to sleep he would wake her up after 
five minutes. He kept his promise, then got her 
to sleep, for ten minutes; and lengthened the 
times till she could have her night’s rest. It is as 
if the legend of Oedipus were given a happy 
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commands respect and attention as a 
vital and invigorating force in the 
development and practice of 
the art of the novel. 

The Search . . . 

First published in 1934, and recently reissued, 
The Search is *a really important study of human 
life as it is lived in the world of science ’ 
( Nature ) 15s. Theforerunner of C. P. Snow's great 
‘Strangers & Brothers’ sequence of novels 
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ending; and indeed it wu the ambition of the 
romantic spirit to contrive that the plots of cir¬ 
cumstance should be frustrated, and man spared 
the indignity of the rope and the empty eye- 
sockets. They both died before the year was out; 
an<j then tnere began for her a posthumous 
career of biological triumph which has its 
ironical aspect. 

M any people know nothing of Madame de 
Stael except that she once asked Napoleon 
what woman he thought the greatest and he 
answered, “The one who makes the most 
children.” There was no point in the riposte, 
even when it was made, for Madame de Stael 
had four children by the time she was thirty, 
while Napoleon’s paternity was exiguous and 
difficult. But the remark was to become splen¬ 
didly ridiculous. The Bonaparte stock has 
vanished into obscurity. Madame de Stael, 
through Albertine, has become the ancestress of 
a constellation of talent. The brightest stars in 
her descent are the two great physicists, Maurice 
and Louis de Broglie. Tne substance and effects 
of their work would have interested Madame de 
Stael, who once remarked that humanity must 
develop its moral nature lest the discoveries of 
science be turned to improper uses. But their 
methods also wouH have interested her. For 
Louis de Broglie has explained that he was 
moved to make his ascription of wave nature to 
imponderable particles (the development of 
which gained him a Nobel Prize) by the intel¬ 
lectual beauty of the hypothesis. With delight 
he recognised another manifestation of a har¬ 
mony already disclosed to him by science. This 
is what Madame de Stael meant by enthusiasm. 
Mr. Herold did well to re-tell her story. She was 
created in a most enthusiastic moment of nature. 

Egyptian Triangle 

Bankers and Pashas. By David S. Landes. 
Heinemann. 30s. 

Egypt. By Tom Little. Benn. 30s. 

Egypt in Transition. By Jean and Simonne 
Lacouture. Methuen. 35s. 

T hese three books about Egypt are by an 
American economic historian, a British 
journalist, and a husband-wife duet of French 
journalists. Each is very good and each makes its 
special contribution in the same field in which 
those three nations have related themselves to 
Egypt. Professor Landes, the American, is in¬ 
terested in the flow of money to Egypt, Mr. 
Little in government, and the Lacoutures in 
culture. Amd all of them touch the very live 
questions of colonialism in a country which has 
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now emerged from virtually every one of its 
forms and vestiges. 

In Bankers and Pashas , Professor Landes tells 
the engrossing story of die French international 
banker, Edouard Dervieu, who, in 1863, became 
private financier to die Viceroy of Egypt, Innail 
Pasha. Using the correspondence between 
Dervieu and his own financier in Paris, Alfred 
Andre, Professor Landes skilfully des together 
the strands of European finance-capitalism of the 
late 19th century and its operations in Egypt. 
The U.S. Civil War cut Europe off from tne 
source of nearly all of its cotton, forcing it to 
turn to Egypt and India. The resulting high 
prices and vaulung sales brought Egypt con¬ 
siderable prosperity, inflation, and a scramble 
for cotton acreage in which the Viceroy himself 
was a leader. In 1863, his personal income was 
10 million francs, state revenue 150 million, and 
expenditures more than twice that figure. This, 
as Professor Landes says, gives one an “idea of 
the sort of client Dervieu was dealing with.” 

While Dervieu served Ismail, he was in turn 
financed by Andr£ in Paris. Dervieu had gone 
from Marseilles to Alexandria in search of a 
quick fortune. In the cut-throat atmosphere of 
international finance in Egypt, full of uncertain¬ 
ties in government and economy, he was adven¬ 
turous. A staunch French patriot whose national¬ 
ism sometimes was unprofitable, Dervieu was in 
a way the prototype of the chauvinistic Algerian 
colon. Anart: in Paris, however, had a different 
perspective and personality. “The scion of seven 
generations of Huguenot bankers,” he headed a 
cautious house involved in large international 
operations “for a small, intimate circle of busi¬ 
ness-men and investors, one of many such circles 
built around similar banks.” 

The social position and character of both men 
is revealed in a letter from Andrl in response to 
Dervieu’s request to support a plan for govern¬ 
mental intervention to protect French against 
British interests in Egypt. First Andrl tola his 
impetuous client simply: “You write too much." 
He continued: 

You are too honest and too trusting for the 
world in which circumstances have placed you. 
You imagine that because you are animated with 
righteous intentions and because you are seeking 
for yourself and your country nothing but things 
that are open and above board, you can write 
letters and notes, play around with the wheels 
of politics, stir the interest or awaken the spirit 
of intrigue of certain personages, and all that 
without danger to your personal position! I im¬ 
plore you, take care! Your interests run the risk 
of being seriously compromised if indiscretions 
are committed, if your remarks are reported and 
twisted, as will surely be the case, if you expose 
yourself to having your confidential communica¬ 
tions intercepted by those who ace seeking arms 
against the present government of Egypt. Are 
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CLASSICAL 
INSPIRATION IN 
MEDIEVAL ART 

WALTER OAKES HOTT 

HI’ x £J' With 143 plates In collotype 3 gns net 

In the Rhind lectures for 1956, which form 
the basis of this book, the Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford investigates the survival 
and revival of antique classical styles and 
idioms in the arts of the Dark and Middle 
Ages. This is a book about the ‘renaissances’ 
that preceded the Italian Renaissance of the 
XIVth and XVth centuries. 

SUN AND 
SHADOW AT 
ASWAN 

H. ADDISON 

Illustrated 18s net 

Sixty years after work began on the Assouan 
Dam, Mr Addison, for many years resident 
in Egypt, recounts the fascinating story of 
its construction and of the many great men 
connected with it. He explains its political 
and economic significance and the connec¬ 
tion between it and the projected High Dam, 
showing how each could take its place in 
schemes for the further development of the 
Nile Valley. 

THE HOUSE 
IN VIENNA 

EDITH D8 BORN 

This new novel continues the story of many 
of the characters already met in Schloss 
Felding. 15s net. 

“Miss de Bom has conjured up a vanished 
world with exquisite precision. Her graceful 
novel is not long, but she gives a subtle 
significance to all the imagined events, tragic 
and comical, of that lost summer thirty- 
three years ago.” 

John Davenport {Observer). 

WAITING FOR 
THE SKY TO FALL 

KENNETH MARTIN 

“Might have been written with pride by 
somebody twice his age.... an astonishingly 
well written book.” Belfast Newsletter. 
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you the one to become their ally?...Confine 

yourself, believe me, to regretting within what 

goes on without 

Much of the time, Professor Landes shows, 
these two types of bankers combined to exploit 
the vanity, greed, ignorance, and weakness of 
the Egyptian viceroy. His treasury wa$ “simply 
a grab-bag” for the European business-men, 
whose main effort was to discover how to induce 
him to spend, to get him to borrow on good 
terms for the lenders aqd “how to keep him on 
a leash.” But Ismail himself was no baoe in the 
woods. He wanted conveniences and he paid for 
them; if he was exploited, his exploiters ran 
risks and some (like Dervieu himself) were 
“badly squeezed” and even milked dry. The 
picture that emerges is not so much of European 
capitalism exploiting the “natives,” but of Euro¬ 
peans and local rulers combining and competing 
to abuse the Egyptian people and resources. The 
Europeans had two standards of business prac¬ 
tice (Professor Landes tells us) which they justi¬ 
fied on the ground that they could not “adjust” 
to the backward society of Egypt; the restraints 
incorporated in business ethics at home could 
not, they felt, apply in a different setting. So they 
went about their “unprincipled exploitation with 
clear, untroubled consciences,” imposing not 
only enormous material costs upon the Egyptians 
but also an “inferior social and moral status” 
and "spiritual humiliation” whose results we 
still see in the underdeveloped world’s resistance, 
even to its own detriment, to Western enterprise. 

It is in Tom Little’s book that we get the 
fullest story of the shaping of Egyptian political 
institutions by the seventy years’ clash between 
the foreign ruler and native aspirants (and then 
at times a more nationalist challenger, yielding 
the eternal Egyptian triangle of the British, the 
Palace, and the Wafd). Even before 1900 
Egyptian resentment against the failure to pro¬ 
mote self-government outweighed satisfaction 
with the “material progress ana orderly admini¬ 
stration” brought by Cromer. Mr. Little 
shrewdly points out that Cromer could not en¬ 
courage self-government because “he measured 
government not by standards that Egyptians 
would be prepared to accept for themselves but 
by standards that would ensure the economic 
stability required for the well-being of 
foreigners.” 

So the tragi-comedy moved on to its inevit¬ 
able conclusion. No agreement was possible 
between the British, who wanted to stay and 
govern, and the Egyptian dlite, who wanted the 
British to leave so that they could govern. It was 
irrelevant which party could govern in Egypt’s 
best interests, however these might be defined. 
What mattered was that a native 61 ite wanted to 
supplant the foreign one and would be satisfied 
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with no compromises on the issue of indepen* 
dence—not even with those to which they actu¬ 
ally agreed. Paradoxically, it was the British- 
French attack upon Suez in 1956 which (as Mr. 
Little says) “practically completed the work of 
the -Egyptian movement” to remove foreign 
political tnd economic domination, for the 
nationalisation of the canal had preceded the 
attack and “Egyptianisation” as well as a gen¬ 
eral exodus of the foreign “colony” followed it. 
"The Port Said invasion,” he adds, “did the 
work of Egyptianisation in a year that President 
Nasser would have taken a decade or more to 
accomplish-” 

The young Army officers who, under Nasser’s 
leadership, took power in 19^2 were the product 
of resentment against the Egyptian triangle of 
the British, the Palace, and tne Wafd. As Mr. 
Little says, “the longest and deepest root from 
which the revolution grew was resistance to the 
British occupation,” which, as the strongest side 
of the triangle, was the last to go. The monarchy 
went in 1952, the Wafd in 1953, and the British 
began to go in 1954. And in 1955, Egypt, as a 
small country, found it had to gravitate one 
way or the other in the world-wide division, and 
chose to move “eastward.” On this regime itself, 
the Lacouturcs’ Egypt in Transition is probably 
the best book that has appeared. Like Mr. Little, 
they begin with ancient Egypt, but they reach 
1952 sooner and tell us more about social life 
since then. Mr. Little suffers severely by com¬ 
parison. Too much of his book is a dry recital 
of political moves and counter-moves. In a sup¬ 
posedly general account of Egypt in a series 
called “The Nations of the Modern World” he 
gives too much attention to the state and its 
formal politics and not enough to the social and 
economic life of the people for whom the gov¬ 
ernment has always been remote or alien. How 
Egypt is turning into a modern nation-state is 
far better shown in the Lacouturcs’ book. Their 
chapters on the coup d’itat, the conflict between 
Nasser and Neguib in 1954, the quality of life 
in Cairo, the arts, Nasser’s personality, the re¬ 
volutionary and non-revolutionary aspects of his 
regime—all these are especially outstanding 
reportage and analysis in a book that is brilliant 
throughout. They manage somehow to be 
neither friendly nor hostile to Nasser, but are 
both sympathetic and critical. 

How revolutionary arc the officers who like 
to speak of their movement as a total change 
from what preceded? The Lacoutures say that if 
a revolution must have a definite ideology, if it 
must favour the interests of one social class and 
suppress another (and change “the relations to 
the means of production”), then Egypt has not 
had a revolution. But the coup d'itat, they add, 
“did open the way to something like a revolu¬ 
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tion.... And however strange this might appear 
to the foreign observer, perhaps the military 
government’s most fundamental claim to be 
revolutionary is that at last, through them, Egypt 
was governed by Egyptians.” The great lesson 
they have taught is that things can be changed; 
the forces they have loosed, the desires and 
tastes they have stimulated, may one day trans¬ 
form Egypt fundamentally by tne accumulation 
of changes adopted empirically,- without any 
overriding ideology, except that of “gettin| rid 
of foreign domination” and “building national 
strength.” 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful or pedantic, 
I must point out that of these three well-written 
books only one, Bankers and Pashas , shows cor¬ 
responding care regarding the details of writing 
and publishing. The other two are quite deplor¬ 
able. Mr. Little gives us no chapter headings; 
presumably he thought the chronological 
organisation of his book makes them unneces¬ 
sary. There are errors in his index and he mis¬ 
spells Arabic words which he could (and 
should) have avoided using in the first place 
if they were not going to be checked by some¬ 
one competent to do so. He is cavalier, especially 
in the bibliography, about spellings, names, and 
titles. The Lacoutures arc just as bad in the same 
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This book now does for Berlin what 
has been done for such cities as Paris, 
Rome and Vienna. It presents a 
living portrait of the city, its people, 
its history, and its habits, with 
sidelights on its literature, music, 
architecture and painting. 

The two faces of Berlin are the 
Eagle—the Imperial, military 
tradition and the Bear, the much 
loved mascot of the Berliners, 
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The book ranges from the birth of 
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astute reassessment of the many ele¬ 
ments contained in the Berlin problem. 
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way, and their original errors are augmented by 
many the translator has supplied. (It it is care¬ 
less of the Lacoutures to mis-spell the name of 
a famous British engineer—he has a Cairo street 
named for him—what can we say about an Eng¬ 
lish edition which compounds instead of corrects 
the error?) Footnotes are mysteries to Mr. Little 
and the Lacoutures; they quote and paraphrase 
but neglect to identify their sources in any ade- 
uate way. And the Lacoutures’ translator has 
one worse. They had poorly translated into 
French statements from English books and docu¬ 
ments; their translator, instead of going back to 
the original English sources (which, of course, 
the Lacoutures do not cite fully) proceeds to re¬ 
translate the French into English. Good books 
owe themselves better treatment than this. 

Morroe Berger 

American Expatriates 

The Dream of Arcadia: American Writers 
and Artists in Italy, 1760 - 1915 . By Van 
Wycx Brooks. Dent. 25s. 

hen a speaker begins, “With all due 
respect, I..wc can be sure he in¬ 
tends to show disrespect. Similarly, when a re¬ 
viewer says it is wrong to attack a book for not 
being another kind of book, the odds are that 
he will nevertheless dwell upon the kind of 
book he would have preferred. 

If we concede that such manoeuvres are un¬ 
just and illogical, there is not a great deal of 
fault to find with Mr. Brooks’ latest contribu¬ 
tion to Americana. He was a very young man 
when he published his first work. The Wine of 
the Puritans, just half-a-century ago. It was 
followed by several caustic and influential 
studies of America’s cultural sterility. He went 
on writing at a brisk pace. But he recanted 
and mellowed; his later books have affectionately 
evoked the American past. He has discovered 
that much more was going on than he formerly 
supposed, and of a far nicer sort: writers, 
scholars, artists, eccentrics by the dozen, in 
every corner of the United States. His literary 
America, his Brooks Farm as presented in the 
five-volume Makers and Finders, is an enormous 
costume-piece mural, crammed with worthy and 
often lovable characters who smile out through 
the varnish. 

For so knowledgeable and genial an author 
the story of Americans in Italy was a thoroughly 
appropriate subject. Many were called ana in 
the golden light all could believe that they were 
chosen—Hiram Powers, Horatio Greenough and 
other sculptors; Cooper and Longfellow and 
Margaret Fuller; Howells, Henry James, Francis 
Marion Crawford (son of the best of the 


American sculptors), Charles Eliot Norton and 
so on, a profusion of figures for a mural, for¬ 
ever descending the Spanish Steps or bolding 
lanterns aloft in the darkened Colosseum. De¬ 
lightful material, delightfully documented—in 
the comments of Ruskin and the Brownings, 
for example, or in James’ tender memoir of 
William Wetmore Story and His Friends. Epi¬ 
sodes place themselves. Thus, there is something 
splendidly right in the circumstances of the first 
of all the American amvals in Rome, that of 
the painter Benjamin West in 1760. A blind 
cardinal-connoisseur, fascinated by this New 
World phenomenon, runs his hand over West’s 
head and asks whether the young man is white 
or black. Next day, West sustains expectation; 
taken to view the Apollo Belvedere, he declares, 
"How like a Mohawk warrior!” 

So the book goes on. Lots of local colour, 
anecdote, intriguing glimpses of obscure figures 
such as the “American Titian,” William Page, 
and the gypsified savant Charles 'Godfrey 
Leland. Edith Wharton turns up, and Bernard 
Berenson, and Gertrude Stein’s not-yet-eclipsed 
brother Leo. The expatriates’ trays are thick 
with one another’s calling cards when Mr. 
Brooks brings his parade to a graceful close. 
Those were the daysl Where, we wonder wist¬ 
fully with him, are the contadini and pifferari 
of yesteryear? 

And yet one insists that it should have been 
a different book. Mr. Brooks has not gone badly 
wrong, but he has not seized the opportunity to 
be importantly right. His method is mellifluous, 
allusive and undifferentiated. There is no saving 
sense of chronology. One author or artist begins 
to appear pretty much like any other. We lose 
ourselves among drooping garlands of depen¬ 
dent and semi-dependent clauses. Everybody, we 
gather, was acquainted with everybody else, or 
with everybody else’s father or mother; or might 
have been if tney had taken the trouble. In this 
benevolent blur the really meaningful relation¬ 
ships are mentioned but not with sufficient 
emphasis. Wc never properly learn, either, what 
these people knew about themselves: what hap¬ 
pened to them as Americans. An improvisatore 
prophesied that Benjamin West would become 
“an instrument chosen by heaven to raise in 
America a taste for those arts that elevate the 
nature of man, an assurance that his country 
will afford a refuge to science and knowledge 
when in the old age of Europe they forsake her 
shores.” The prophecy misfired. As Mr. Brooks 
observes, West went to live in England where 
at length he succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
President of the sRoyal Academy. If he trained 
the next generation of American painters, he 
did so in London, and most of them like him¬ 
self were expatriates. 
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Henry James, writing of Story and Story’s 
contemporaries, referrea to them as “absentees” 
and “exiles'’—fairly sharp words. Reading be¬ 
tween his lines we see how acutely aware James 
was of the price that Story and his kind paid 
foe their Italian idyll, how the good life some¬ 
how precluded the great art. Henry Adams, 
commenting on the memoir in a letter to James, 
was less discreet: 

What you say of Story is at bottom exaedy 
what you would say or Lowell, Motley, and 
Sumner, barring degrees of egousm.... God 
knows that we knew our want of knowledge! 
the self-distrust became introspection—nervous 
self-consciousness—irritable dislike of America, 
and antipathy to Boston. Auch ich war in 
Areadien geborenl 

So you nave written not Story’s life, but your 

own and mine—pure autobiography- You 

make me curl up, like a trodden-on worm. Im- 
rovised Europeans, we were, and—Lord God!— 
ow thin! 

Mr. Brooks does not quote such sources, and 
dodges the issue that they raise. Having identi¬ 
fied America’s “usable past” he is in no mood 
to challenge it. Apparently it is America’s usable 
present he is uncertain of. This book, in com¬ 
mon with the last volume of the Makers and 
Finders series, stops'at 1915 except for some per¬ 
functory asides that indicate his distaste for 
modern American literature. Long ago he said 
his piece about alienation and expatriation (in 
The Pilgrimage of Henry James, 1925): now he 
passes over the problem. 

I do not mean that we are obliged to accept 
Henry Adams’ analysis. On the contrary, one 
might usefully quarrel with it. From the evi¬ 
dence compiled though not assessed by Mr. 
Brooks one might assert the inevitability and 
the desirability of expatriation for Americans. 
For Americans in much the same way as for 
the fogbound British. How close was the Anglo- 
American connection in Italy, how Anglo- 
American was the network of William Wctmore 
Story’s friends, and how congenial in the main. 
It is hard to make the point nowadays without 
appearing old-fashioned or propagandist. But to 
lay stress only on the unique elements of nine- 
teenth-century American culture is to miss some¬ 
thing essential, and not necessarily pathetic or 

g uenle. Were Story and his friends so thin? Mr. 

rooks does not tell us. He has given up books 
which uphold theses. With all due respect, I 
feel he is not trying I;ard enough. A book of 
this sort, based on a lifetime’s reading of his 
sort, should be more solid. It should, to turn 
round Archibald MacLeish’s dictum of a poem, 
not be but mean. 

Marcus Cunliffe 


FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


Sholokhov in London 

H e could not help looking incongruous: a 
Cossack peasant writer, very much like a 
character out of his And Quiet Flows the Don, 
squatting on a small chair (smoking papyrossi, 
gold teeth flashing) in the Victorian oraneerie of 
the proletarian embassy in Kensington’s “Millionaire 
Row.”... There has been so little (and so little 
accurate) on the extraordinary West-European tour 
of this distinguished Russian novelist that perhaps 
our own notebook jottings may have some docu¬ 
mentary interest. 

In the hall: a huge portrait of Lenin (bigger, by 
measurement, than Sputnik III). Two smaller pic¬ 
tures of Khrushchev and Voroshilov. No Stalin 
picture in sight. Young, very busy, very eager 
Soviet attachis escort the old man in. Only about a 
dozen of us present for the "Press conference.” 
Sholokhov begins by praising “the technical 
achievements of British agriculture." Gives with 
much gusto his impressions of “cattle-raising in 
Maidenhead,” which he has apparently just seen. 
Goes on to the question of the relative merits of 
straw as fodder for cattle or pigs, but is interrupted. 
Allows himself (thank God) to be side-tracked on 
to issues of more literary interest 
Objects to Western notions of the true condition 
of literary freedom in Russia. Says “there is enough, 
more than enough.” Denies all rumours circulating 
about the delays in the appearance of his own long- 
announced novels. "I write so very slowly," he says 
(trying hard, we think, to be more charming than 
convincing). “Writers are lazy people. And tome 

even prefer quality to quantity-” (A rather un- 

Marxist remark, but they’re not so dialectical these 
days at the Soviet Embassy.) He does report that 
he has just finished the second volume of The 
Virgin Soil Upturned. Another novel. They Fought 
for Their Country, will also be published “soon.” 
Says all this casually, with an obvious disdain for 
personal literary gossip, and also a somewhat dis¬ 
tressing underestimation of the keen almost 
scholarly interest of the journalists present in his 
career. They know (but does he know they know?) 
that the first eight chapters of the second volume 
of Virgin Soil Upturned had already appeared in 
1955 in several magazines, that there were well- 
known "difficulties” with the novel’s first volume 
as far back as 1931, that it took intervention on 
the part of the Central Committee to shake his 
stuff loose in 1932, that his novels appeared again 
in 1953 (substantially revised along Stalinist lines), 
that the 1956-57 editions reveal new cuts (the old 
revisions) and new additions (the original pages). 
Oh, the consternation in Stockholm if Shokolov is 
ever considered for a Nobel Prize! Pasternak may 
be a "traitor,” but he never betrayed his poetry; 
what editions of Sholokov will be Swedish Academy 
be offered to read? 
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On to Pasternak, again and again. The inter¬ 
preter looks perturbed, even flustered; the attaches 
a bit impatient. Sholokhov does not confirm the 
remark which (according to L'Express and Les 
Lcttres Franfaiscs) he made in Paris: 

It was a mistake to forbid the publication of 
Doctor Zhivago. The managers of the Union of 
Soviet Writers lost their nerve. It should have 
been left to the readers to fight the battle against 
Pasternak. The novel isn’t worth much. It’s an 
amorphous mass which should have been seriously 
revised and reconsidered before it ever saw the 
light of day.... 

Still thinks the novel isn’t worth much. But now 
says that it’s better it remains unpublished (in 
Russia, that is). Apparently doesn’t take very 
seriously its best-selling popularity in the West (does 
he really believe it’s all “anti-Soviet hullabaloo...?). 
For him it’s a “shapeless novel.” Could have been 
written by a beginner. “Like Dudintscv," he says. 
Pasternak is a poet, but “a poet for old maids.” This 
is the true Don Cossack note, the peasant on the 
poet, the country lad (close to pigs and straw) v. 
the city boy (close to easel and piano). 

But why not let the book be published ? If it is so 
bad, so irrelevant, how much harm would be done? 
Because, he says, “it slandered the Soviet intelli¬ 
gentsia.” (We feel like remarking that in view of 
Die record of the Soviet intelligentsia, especially in 
the murderous days of the blood-purges, "slander” 
would seem like a very mild final reckoning; but 
we suppress it.) Anyway, he, Sholokhov, was not 
interested in “meddling” in other people’s work. 
Personally, he preferred “fresh food to stinking 

stuff-” (Much method in his metaphors.) Down 

on the farm, he adds saltily, they used to say, 
"Weakly done, blind born.” (The interpreter has 
trouble with this.) 

Questions arc still flying: no end to Zhivago. 
How can he be so sure that Russian readers would 
reject what nobody has been able to read? Enough 
has been read of it, he argues, in the well-known 
“Letter of Rejection” by the Editors of Novy Mir. 
Would he then be prepared to have his own novels 
judged in this way, on the basis of an arbitrary 
selection of quotations (say, those omitted from 
the second edition)? “Generally,” he replies 
evasively, “I am in favour of comradely criti¬ 
cism. ...” Seems also to be in favour of meeting 
with Western writers and colleagues. “Cultural co¬ 
existence” ? “We will meet with anybody... even 
with our declared opponents... even with Fascists 
of Western Germany ... so long as they don’t think 
they can propagandise me I ...” (This seems to be 
the new cultural strategy, for Surkov has repeated 
this suggestion at the recently-held Congress of the 
Soviet Writers.) 

A last Pasternak question? The interpreter takes 
a new grip on himself. Sholokhov smiles, lights an¬ 
other papyross. What hope for world letters would 
there be if only “fully integrated and balanced 
works of art” were allowed to see the light of 

[ tublication ? What chances would there be for full 
iterary employment (especially in the West) if 
every author’s book that could be interpreted as 
being “slanderous” (Castro v. Greene, Faubus v. 


Faulkner, de Gaulle v. Sagan, Shirley Temple v. 
Nabokov) were to be filed away under forbidden 
manuscripts? Finally, where would your master¬ 
pieces be—“Victor Hugo!” we said; “ZolaI” we 
added; (Joyce’s Ulysses, we withheld)—if the short 
tempers and the shortsighted opinions of contem¬ 
poraries were to be given permanent validity ?-But 
these were only our own final distraught interven¬ 
tions, and after two long hours of give-and-take 
nobody wanted, expected, or got an answer. 


Kafka and K. 

I n 1956-57 Franz Kafka was rediscovered in 
Poland, and taken to be “a realist precursor of 
the surrealist reality.” He had apparently antici¬ 
pated what they, the Poles, had been living through 
during “the era of errors and distortions.” Recently 
one critic said: “If the idea of The Castle be inter¬ 
preted as Communism, the geometrician K. might 
well be a model of a Communist....” According 
to the same critic, Kafka’s heroes “takp up the 
burden of and the responsibility for our human 
existence”... even if they are un ideological ( Nowa 
Kultura , No. 5, 1959). One of the Kafka novels 
which were translated into Polish was serialised 
into a popular weekly, Przekroj, with a circulation 
of 400,000. Even after the revolutionary-existen¬ 
tialist mood in Poland faded, the interest remained. 
Letters to Milena has recently been published, and 
The Trial has been playing to full houses in a 
Warsaw theatre. 

Just recently, a fairly extensive analysis of 
Kafka’s writings has appeared in the Soviet Union, 
and a discussion has taken place in his native 
Prague. He is very far from being “approved,” yet 
the judgment on him is not nearly so stern, and 
some redeeming features are even being found. 

The orthodox view was expressed in Znamya 
(No. 7, 1958): 

Writings of Kafka and the art of Joyce are 

absolutely alien to the ideas of socialist realism_ 

The author of The Castle and other equally dis¬ 
torted works, suffered, as is well known, front 
schizophrenia and persecution-mania, and the 
ideas with which his works are overloaded are of 
clinical rather than artistic interest. 

This view seems to be somewhat qualified in 
Inostrannaya Literatura (No. 2, 1959): 

With all the fantastic absurdity of the court 
“procedure” in The Trial... its essence corre¬ 
sponds—on the abstract plane, of course—to the 
character of the bureaucratic institutions in a 
bourgeois state.... Therefore there is much tragic 
dignity in the passive resistance of Joseph K. 

However, the final verdict on Franz K. in the land 
of Comrade K. is still relentless: 

Franz Kafka, who sympathised platonically 
with the workers and condemned their oppres¬ 
sors, turns out to be objectively in the camp of 
the most arrant reaction, when it comes to a 
philosophical and artistic assessment of reality.... 
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A much milder judgment is pronounced in Tvorba 
(So. 2, 1959) by Jin Hajek in one of the rare in¬ 
stances of a Czechoslovak deviation from the 
Moscow line: 

The situation of a lonely, self-contained man, 
limited by false conventions, which is so forcefully 
and in such original artistic form described in the 
best works of Kafka, is above all a result of the 

E ersonal experience of the author.... However, 
is writings transgress subjective experience pre¬ 
cisely because of their artistic generalisation: they 
create a symbol out of one of the most tragic 
aspects of life of man in a society the laws of 
which alienate him from other people and ulti¬ 
mately from himself. Because of this we will have 
to deal for a long time to come with Kafka’s 
writings and defend them from our own and 
Western snobbery... as well as from reactionary 
attempts to exploit them in order to propagate 

mystical moods and resignation-Therefore, I 

think, one should oppose a correct interpretation 
of Kafka to such tendencies.... To declare that 
The Trial is a deliberate symbolic presentation of 
social relations under capitalism, or an attack on 
the inhumanity of the bourgeois judiciary, is, at 
best, to ascribe to Kafka more than he has writ¬ 
ten, and to overlook the moral and critical 
significance of the novel.... 


My Fair Royalty 

C an there be such a thing as “cultural co¬ 
existence"? This depends, in small semantic 
part, whether the words “cultural" and \ultumy 
can be given some shared bilingual meaning. 

The problem of author’s fees and international 
copyright conventions remains one of the stumbling 
blocks. Only a few British authors received any 
payments for the Russian editions of their works. 
A small number of authors of scientific or medical 
works have benefited, and some of them were paid 
in unconvertible roubles. 

Not long ago, Mr. Adrian Conan Doyle appealed 
to a Soviet law court for royalties on translations of 
his father’s works (Sherlock Holmes is very popular 
in Russia). There have been various other rutile 
efforts on the part of Western publishers and 
authors to obtain royalties from Moscow. More 
recently, the two authors of My Fair Lady, Alan Jay 
Lerner and Frederick Loewe, received an un¬ 
expected letter from the Soviet Union signed by a 
certain Victor Louis: 

I have already translated the script of My Fair 
Lady and the comedy is going to be staged in 
Sverdlovsk and Kiev during the 1959-1960 season. 

I have got the vocal score and the piano accom¬ 
paniment as recorded at the New York per¬ 


formance of the play. But I have not succeeded 
in getting the orchestral score, and I would be 
very happy if you could send me one. If it won’t 
be forthcoming we will be obliged to recon¬ 
stitute the orchestral score from the recorded 
version in our possession ... 1 am afraid that you 
will not be able to benefit from the copyrights, as 
no agreement has been concluded on this subject 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R.* 

The authors replied to Mr. Louis indignantly, 
refusing to grant him the right to stage their 
musical in the U.S.S.R.: 

At the moment when deliberate efforts are 
made for creating salutary cultural and artistic 
exchanges between our two countries, it seems to 
us inconceivable that you should envisage such 
profoundly outrageous, immoral, and illegal 
action.... 

In applying the adjective “illegal" the American 
authors are, unfortunately, mistaken. Soviet Russia 
has signed neither the Berne Convention nor the 
so-called Universal Copyright Convention. They 
have, of course, every right to feel outraged by 
piratic practices. But wouldn’t it be something of a 

E if the good people of Kiev or Sverdlovsk or 
cow could not see My Fair Lady ? We once had 
an opportunity to watch Soviet audiences react to 
some popular Western productions. (It happened to 
be a Deanna Durbin film and Duvivier’s Great 
Waltz.) One could hardly fail to come away with 
the suspicion that something rather subversive was 
going on. The mind of the “Soviet man” is not 
without imagination, and from time to time it is 
pleased to go into temporary exile. It is, of course, 
the familiar phenomenon of "forbidden fruit," and 
it coincides now, more than ever before, with rising 
“bourgois aspirations” of the Soviet “proletarian 
masses.” How could My Fair Lady, with its charm 
and vivacity, fail to become a hit in Moscow? Marx, 
Freud, and perhaps even Bernard Shaw, would 
have understood how such things release suppressed 
yearnings, puncture myths of Soviet home-front pro¬ 
paganda, and reinforce the lurking temptation of 
the mysterious West. Possibly even Moscow’s high¬ 
brows will learn something from Professor Higgins. 


• “A foreign citizen, whose works have been pub¬ 
lished or the material for which is held abroad, can 
obtain copyright on his work in the U.S S.R. only 
on the basis of an agreement between the U.S.S.R. 
and the corresponding foreign state.... Up to the 
present time such agreements have not bi»n con¬ 
cluded." Soviet Authors' Copyrights by B. S. Anti¬ 
monov and E. L. Fleishiitz (State Publishing House 
of Juridical Literature, Moscow, 1957), p. 66 . 
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“ Long Live Personality! ” 

Was it not perhaps a little sly of you to print on 
p. 82 of your May issue, the quotations about the 
cult of Khrushchev’s personality in type so small 
as to be illegible to the naked eve? When 1 got 
my magnifying glass on to them they did not seem 
quite to bear out the introduction on the subject- 
headings. You say they were not expressed in the 
superlatives customary in Stalin’s time. But the 
difference is of kind, not degree. 

The subject-headings might lead the myopic 
reader to suppose that Khrushchev had been 
praised, as Stalin would have been, for being him¬ 
self a genius at atomic physics, literature, chemistry, 
guided missiles, and military strategy. But by using 
a powerful magnifier one can sec that all that is 
claimed is that progress in these and other matters 
has been due to the support of the Central Com¬ 
mittee and of Khrushchev personally. This is not 
at all the same thing. 

Your smartest effect is in heading the quotation 
from Pospclov “Universal Genius.” In fact these 
words were not applied to Khrushchev by Pospclov, 
at any rate not in the quotation you give. All 
Pospclov says is that in a number of fields progress 
was made owing to “the initiative, the rich political 
experience and tireless energy” of Comrade Khrush¬ 
chev. I doubt if anyone would contest Khrushchev’s 
possession of these particular qualities, and I think 
it is true enough that he has applied them to the 
subjects listed by Pospelov. 

Generally speaking the praises you quote are not 
much more fulsome than the kind of things that 
might be said about Mr. Macmillan at a Conserva¬ 
tive Party Congress. There may be worse to come, 
but it has not come yet. 

W. G. Hatter 

The Warden, New College 
Oxford 

f The small type—-as Sir William, an old hand at 
fact-crammed dispatches, must hnow—was intended 
to cut the article down to size, not the man. 

By using his magnifying glass, the former 
Ambassador to Russia discovers that the quotations 
praising the achievements of Mr. Khrushchev "are 
not much more fulsome than the kind of things 
that might be said about Mr. Macmillan at a Con¬ 
servative Party Conference ...." Powerful magnifier, 
indeed, which finds that the current flattery of 
Comrade Khrushchev is different “in kind” from 
the sycophancy to Comrade Stalin—but it is differ¬ 
ent only “in degree” from Tory hurrahs for the 
Prime Minister / We would be pleased to print selec¬ 
tions by Sir William (in a type size to be selected by 
him) which could document and prove this extra¬ 
ordinary point. 

Our own point was not at all that Khrushchev 
enjoys the same "personality cult" as Stalin did. 


There is a difference. But the emphatic condemna¬ 
tion of the “personality cult’ at the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU by Mr. Khrushchev surely stands in 
striking contrast to the “fulsome praise’’ he did in 
fact receive at the 21st Congress. The tributes Void 
to him on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday 
confirm our impression of the immodest peginntngs 
of a new idolatry. 

We were glad to note that Sir William himself 
does not entirely exclude such considerations, for 
he wrote recently in The Times (2 8th April) of “the 
increasingly personal nature of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
control of affairs ...." Why should he be surprised 
if the abandonment of the “collective leadership" 
is now accompanied by the reintroduction of 
elements of the "personality cull’? —Eo.] 


Russell and the Bomb 

I was surprised to find in Mr. Arthur Schlesinger’s 
review of Lord Bertrand Russell’s Common Sense 
and Nuclear Warfare [Encounter, March, 1959] a 
somewhat ill-conceived and irrelevant aside at the 
author. Referring to Lord Russell’s warning that 
unless we rapidly “act to bring about a world 
government’’ we will drift towards inevitable ex¬ 
tinction, the reviewer sarcastically remarks that “in¬ 
evitability is a heavy dose, especially from a 
philosopher who in the past has looked more sympa¬ 
thetically on the possibility of human freedom.” I 
went back to the book under review and read it 
once again from cover to cover, but have failed to 
detect the least suggestion anywhere in it of Lord 
Russell’s conversion to fatalism. If he were a fatalist, 
well, would he have taken the trouble of writing 
the book at all ? The world to-day is smarting under 
the cumulative nemesis of centuries of political 
follies, and Lord Russell has merely tried to drive 
home to politicians that though the position is yet 
not irredeemable, they can commit one folly too 
many. And the fatal folly becomes more imminent 
with every political dispute that is evaded and 
suffered to run sore. 

It is dangerous to rely on “balance of terror” to 
avert the dreaded outbreak. Nuclear weapons may 
not go around setting themselves off, but any error 
or nervous breakdown on the part of people hand¬ 
ling the weapons in transport, etc., can lead to a 
flare-up. If that happens, the situation will get com¬ 
pletely out of human hands in a matter of moments. 
If Lord Bertrand Russell is alarmed, his critic is 
complacent. History is crowded with men who were 
wise all right, but only after the event In the 
“event” of a nuclear war breaking out there will be 
no need for any of us to be wise ever afterwards. 

R. Maw 

Calcutta, India 


[Arthur Schlejingir, Jr., writes: (/) Certain pas¬ 
sages in Common ?ense and Nuclear Warfare (cf. 
especially pp. 16, ?a) set forth a sequence of events 
which Lord Russell says will inexorably take -place 
unless present policies are reversed . My review 
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questioned whether history had become quite that 
preordained. Obviously Lord Russell is no con¬ 
sistent fatalist; but, in arguing b terms of historical 
inevitability, he perhaps allowed fatalism to per¬ 
meate his rhetoric to a greater extent than his 
more sober philosophy would justify. 

(a) As for the "balance of terror," of course it is 
a ghastly*way to live. I am for the balance of terror 


only so long as it is the sole alternative to a Com¬ 
munist monopoly of terror (a monopoly which 
would be instantly created if the all-out enemies 
of the bomb should ever succeed in producbg the 
unilateral disarmament of the West). In time, l 
believe, progress towards controlled international 
disarmament will show that there are other alterna¬ 
tives.] 


“ The Prostitute in London ” 


I read Mr. Young’s article with great interest, but 
I cannot help feeling that Mr. Young, like every¬ 
body else, is largely guessing. Generalisations from 
such a small sample are guesses. What is really 
needed is a scientific study, perhaps on the same 
sort of lines as Mass Observation used before the 
war. 

One particular observation of Mr. Young’s struck 
me as possibly open to challenge. It was that street- 
girls never give up. It would be highly interesting 
if one could get a list of the girls who were con¬ 
victed, say, five, ten, or fifteen years ago, and see 
what happened to them. My own guess is that 
quite a number would be found to be living appar¬ 
ently respectable lives; but of course amongst the 
prostitutes, one ohly meets those who have not 
been able to stop. 

R. T. Paget, Q.C., M.P. 

House of Commons 


Fascinating as Mr. Wayland Young’s article is, I 
feci that it misses something by concentrating so 
much on the provincial girls who come to London. 
What about London girls who grow up in the atmo¬ 
sphere of crime and squalor? What about the con¬ 
tinental girls (we only hear his ideas on their point 
of view)? Extending the field, what about ponces 
(ditto)? We also need a more extensive and gener¬ 
ous examination of the reasons why men frequent 
prostitutes. 

I also feel that he is rather too comfortable and 
idealistic in his attitude. It should be remembered 
that sex for much of our society is split into the 
separate worlds of romance and obscenity (one or 
other often being suppressed), and that prostitution 
is often, for both the prostitute and her client, no 
more than an honest version of an all too common 
underlying pattern in sexual relations. 

For Mr. Young’s values I have nothing but 
admiration, but he surely simplifies the issue. Dis¬ 
cussion of sex in plain English and invocation of 
“love” are indeed better than punitive legislation, 
but there is more to the problem than that. 

Nicolas Walt** 

Belsite Par ^Gardens 
London, NJW.j 

I live in a ground-floor flat on the Bayswater Road 
(a few doors away from Mr. Wayland Young), and 
am thus well placed to observe the sad spectacle 


which he has so movingly analysed in the May issue 
of Encounter. My fiat is set back from the main 
road by a drive-in which is separated from the pave¬ 
ment by a tall stone balustrade. At one end or this 
stand our two "regulars"; they are not exactly 
glamorous but are very cheerful and grin and wave 
at me in amiable fashion when I look out from my 
window. When they are not in the vicinity, the 
balustrade is often used as cover by policemen who 
crouch behind it waiting to pounce on the “girls” 
or to give chase if the quarry is alerted. Frequently 
I am aroused by the frantic clatter of high-heeled 
shoes followed by the heavier beat of boots or 
sometimes by the purr of the Black Maria. Unfortu¬ 
nately the “Kill" often takes place outside the bed¬ 
room window of my small son; it is rather disturb¬ 
ing to think that he may be able to listen-in to the 
angry obscene expostulations of the “girls,” to their 
indignant cries that it's not their “turn” yet, or that 
it’s too early in the night to be arrested. I might 
add that the prostitutes and police seem to be on 
good “sporting” terms but this only emphasises 
the childishness of it all and supports Mr. Young’s 
suggestion that police prosecutions are a form of 
taxation. 

Crime is, I believe, on the increase; wouldn't it 
be a rather sensible idea to give the police more 
opportunity to deal with it by releasing them from 
this degrading hole-and-corner task of persecuting 
comparatively harmless females? 

A. COMERFORD 


London, W.2 


Congratulations on your splendid article by Way- 
land Young in your May issue. If only the “popu¬ 
lar” daily press could publish such an article! But 
of course it’s just their attitude that fosters prostitu¬ 
tion—girls and clients. All prostitutes could be 
brought back to the sensibility ot real love by 
methods ot analysis that I won’t go into here, but 
what’s the point ot liberating the genuine but 
locked-up human feeling that’s in these people 
when society itself hates all that is living and 
sincere? Young’s last three paragraphs ought to be 
read out loud to our entire adult population every 
day for a week, because although only children can 
be taught while adults can only be analysed, yet 
only adults can teach the children, and people like 
A. S. Neill (for example) are not, alas, horn every 
day. 
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I hope your May issue finds its way into the 
hands of as many of those readers of the more 
lurid Sunday papers as possible. 

John Rolph 

The Scorpion Press 
Northwood, Middlesex 


Thb article by Mr. Wayland Young on the London 
prostitute, with its lurid details and coarse lan¬ 
guage, cannot be said to enhance the reputation of 
your periodical. I do not for the life of me see what 
value there is in such an article or why such 
crudities of language should have been employed in 
revealing all the sordid details of the prostitute's 
life. It nas left a nasty taste in my mouth and I 
never want to read another such article. 

It may be argued that this is the current coin of 
modern novels, but the number of people who no 
longer read modern fiction, whether written by 
angry or cheerful young men, is increasing, and for 
this very reason. We are sick of this ‘‘realism” and 
do not expect to find it in a publication like 
Encounter. 

It has been the fashion for many years now to 
deride what is called Victorian hypocrisy, but which 
could be called with more truth, restraint and 
decency in language and literature. We know that 
the evil of prostitution has existed for millennia 
and will continue to exist, as Mr. Young states, so 
what is the value of such a survey? I am of the 
opinion that the quiet hypocrisy, if you will, of 
the Victorians, is preferable and less dangerous to 
society than the open vice of to-day. Mr. Young 
seems even to deplore the fact that there are still 
a few words which are unprintable.... The 
western world would benefit much if there were 
less emphasis on sex. As in politics, man does not 
know when to stop but goes from one extreme to 
the other.... 

Wilfrid A. Sadie 

Montreal, Canada 


We have travelled far since James Boswell went 
whoring “in a rich flow of animal spirits and burn¬ 
ing with fierce desire.” To-day, it seems, men will 
sooner boast of being queer than confess to satisfy¬ 
ing a healthy heterosexual appetite in that manner. 
Nevertheless, I question Wayland Young’s pious 
assumption that anyone who wants a prostitute 
must be either a “kinky” or a “ducker" or an 
ignoramus or in some way so twisted as to wai- 
rant a place in Dr. Gibbens* casebook. 

All right, it is not the real thing; love is different. 
But the fact remains as Arnold Bennett put it: 
“Not one passion in a thousand lasts, as a passion, 
more than three years. Few last, as passions, more 
than six months; an appreciable proportion do not 
survive the honeymoon. The passion may settle 
down into a solid and enduring calm affection, or 
it may wither into a tolerant mutual indifference, 
or it may degenerate into actual dislike.” 

Some men, a few, are so happily endowed that 


they have always another “sexually synchronous” 
girl lined up. For the majority, a prostitute is a 
natural and agreeable digression from the dusty 
road of "solid and enduring calm affection.” 

R. L. Archdale 

Darenth House 
Leigh-on-Sea 

Essex ' 


You have lost one faithful reader, my wife, who 
thinks Wayland Young*’ on “The Prostitute in 
London” could have appeared in The Hews of the 
World. I am trying to remain loyal: could it have 
appeared anywhere but in Encounter? 

Of course the article might or might not appear 
in The News of the World. If it did, it would only 
be because it was considered scandalous. I don’t 
think the fact that it is scabrous should weigh too 
much with the rest of us. The question is whether 
it is an interesting and truthful article about a 
matter which people should be concerned with.... 

However, this much I cannot repress: .Wayland 
is obviously very smug. People always have a secret 
motive for writing about sex, I suppose. The secret 
message of what he is trying to say is that he, 
W. Y., is an utterly detached observer of such good 
faith and such a perfectly balanced attitude that the 
girls talk to him as they would to no one else, and 
this is because he is neither a client nor a probation 
officer nor Billy Graham nor a lascivious repressed 
kinky, but Wayland Young, and this is because he 
is happily married to Mrs. Wayland Young, whom 
he not only loves but makes satisfied (and she 


-De Profundis- 

(With apologies to W. K. Henley) 

In Biblical ages past and gone 
Society viewed us with horror , 

When you were a whore in Babylon 
And I was a sod in Gomorrah. 

And a thousand centuries have rolled by, 

And the law has dogged us twain 
Since you infested Ur, and I 
The Cities of the Plain; 

But we never came each other nigh, 

Though linked as mankind's bane. 

And a thousand things have been said and done 
To make us disappear. 

But an everlasting phenomenon. 

We still continue here — 

And you are a tart in Paddington, 

Arul 1 am a West End queer. 

The names are changed, but we cany on 
As of old in the Biblical borough, 

When you were tfwhore in Babylon, 

And I was a sod in Gomorrah. 


Olga Katz in 
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r pplrM him, Wayland Young, satisfied), and, dear 
readers, if we were all like Mr. and Mrs. Wayland 
Young and their sixteen off-spring, there would be 
Satisfied Physical Love blended with Satisfied 
Spiritual Love in the world, and there would be 
no prostitutes, no queers, no kinkies, and no one 
else would ever have to write another article to add 
a single ^vord to what had been written by Way- 
land Young, and therefore had solved the problem 
of Prostitution for ever. And, love between Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayland Young, like this article, is hard, 
honest, genuine, scientific, yet humane, work. 

T. T. 


New Yor^ 


I have been expressing some tentative views that 
prison is not very good for prostitutes and that 
prostitutes are rather bad for prisons. I am rather 
attracted by the old-world charm of your view that 
Members of Parliament know a good deal about 
the subjects on which they speak, a view that would 
not be shared by any addict of the “Cross Bencher” 
column. Nevertheless, I must hasten to add, that 
apart from the fact that 1 do not possess an 
umbrella, I am a typical resident of subtopia, 
rarely emerging except to travel to Westminster and 
then normally subterraneously. 

To comment on the article by Mr. Wayland 
Young is rather like asking Miss Wilhclmina Stitch 
to write a racy translation of Juvenal’s sixth satire. 
I have glanced through it, with smoked glasses, and 
can say, after Abraham Lincoln, that for those keen 
on this sort of thing, this is indubitably the sort of 
thing that they like. 

I was much interested in the talk with Vinoba 
Bhave and I am sure that he must have found the 
interviewer stimulating. It is perhaps a pity that 
the necessity of seeing the Taj Mahal by moon¬ 
light, or the Blackpool illuminations, cut short 
the interview. I should be very glad sometime to 
read a longer account of the thinking of this very 
great man who has managed, to a remarkable 
degree, to combine saintliness with practical 
political sagacity. 

Leslie Hale, M.P. 

House of Commons 


“ Leavis Against Eliot ” 

One has no difficulty in recognising the familiar 
tones of Dr. Leavis’ hatchet-men when he is 
attacked. The note of lofty measured judgment is 
struck this time by Mr. Littlewood: Encounter is 
warned that it has damaged itself. Then there is the 
note of pained bewilderment struck by Mr. Jacob¬ 
son, who pleads that Mr. Grigson’s piece was not 
an encounter but an ambush, and who asks “in the 
name of the most elementary fair play” that a man 
should be entitled to speak for himself first before 
he and his views are subjected to ridicule and abuse 
in these pages, 

Why does Mr. Jacobson whine? In what way did 
the editors of Encounter depart from the standards 
that Dr. Leavis himself set? Were any of the creative 


writers and critics who were abused year in year out 
in Scrutiny granted “the elementary fair play” that 
Mr. Jacobson demands? The damage to what Mr. 
Littlewood calls “intellectual exchange" was done 
long ago by the tone in controversy which Dr. 
Leavis employed. The ambusher has been ambushed. 

C. Edridgb 


London 


All rigid orthodoxies would like to burn heretics 
and inhdels. Mr. Gransden, a disciple of Dr. Leavis, 
tells us that if we do not like Lawrence we are 
“almost certainly” Establishment men. He also 
boasts that his fellow-disciples have now been 
widely disseminated in the English universities. 
There is this, then, to be asked. How do these 
young men and women display their faith in Law¬ 
rence? How, for that matter, does their Master 
do so? Do they conspicuously live the kind of lives 
which Lawrence recommended us to live ? Are they 
creatures of the blood rather than of the intellect? 
Do they follow the instructions of their dark gods, 
and if so to what activities does this impel them? 

If, on the other hand, they live much as the rest 
of us do in our complex urbanised society, could 
this be because Lawrence’s prophetic imperatives 
were either too vague or too grotesque for any 
modern man to follow ? Is it possible that, far from 
being a radical, Lawrence was so extreme and 
fantastic a reactionary that he has no relevance 
whatever to the real problems of our time? 

On his disciples—even on his disciples at one 
remove through Dr. Leavis—Lawrence does seem to 
have at least one effect. Accustomed to praise a 
writer who was also a prophet they judge other 
writers as if they belonged to the same order. It is 
well known that Mr. Eliot is a Conservative, a 
Royalist, and an Anglo-Catholic. It is well known 
that Joyce was arrogantly non-political. But neither 
of them wished or ever tried to be a prophet of 
these attitudes. And both attitudes, whatever we 
may think of them in the field of daily affairs and 
public life, can provide a revealing wisdom of 
reality. 

Alas for all ardent simplifiers, literature and life 
arc very different things, and the relationship 
between them is unfathomably complex. Mr. 
Trilling discovered long ago that good political and 
social intentions have often paved the way to 
hellishly bad literature. Could a great Fascist poem 
have been written? Perhaps not. But The Merchant 
of Venice is anti-Semitic; Proust was a snob; 
Claudel an extreme reactionary; Yeats an obscuran¬ 
tist ... the list is enormous. If these writers had in¬ 
deed been prophets, as Lawrence was, then their 
works would have been crippled by the inadequacy 
of their attitudes to life. But they were not 
prophets: they subordinated their conceptions of 
reality to the art of true creation. 

And what is wrong, finally, with being cosmo¬ 
politan? These Leavisite Little Englanders seem to 
have fallen victim to that spirit of narrow national¬ 
ism which is still the most virulent disease of our 
age, 

Philip Toynbee 

Lindsey, Suffolk 
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“ Democratic Army ” 


Mr. Simon Raven’s excellent article requires some 
elaboration. Everything he says is true—up to a 
point. He claims that in the current system of 
democratisation of the officer class the young officers 
are inculcated with Humour, Enthusiasm, Loyalty, 
Sociability, Initiative, and Responsibility. The virtue 
he omits to mention is Service. Either Mr. Raven 
has overlooked it through carelessness, or (more 
likely)—at Sandhurst and Warminster—it is not 
properly taught. 

A couple of years older than Mr. Raven, I ex¬ 
perienced thirteen years’ regular commissioned ser¬ 
vice, at the end of which time I came to several 
conclusions. 

There is an unbridgeable gulf between those 
officers who have seen active service and those who 
have not. The former are far more sympathetic and 
understanding towards the troops they command. 
(They instinctively look after the needs of their 
men, while the latter have to be taught to keep 
horrible little notebooks endded "Personal Wel¬ 
fare”). 

The more an officer has fought and suffered— 
particularly in the Burma campaign—die less 
“feudal," in Mr. Raven’s sense, he is. It is a sober¬ 
ing thought that there are now a number of Majors 
(Company Commanders) who have no knowledge 
of that for which they have been trained other 
than large-scale manoeuvres in B A.O.R. with 
appropriate visits to the Ricperbahn between dmes. 

It is highly probable that when an officer is con¬ 
sidered for Command (of a Battalion) his attitude 
towards Chrisuanity is taken into account. (Nothing 
written down, of course, it comes under the heading 
"moral character” since the Establishment will not 
allow that non-Christians can be moral). Thus in 
many regiments the number of young officers 
attending divine service varies in direct and hypo¬ 
critical proportion as to whether or not the Com¬ 
manding Officer is present. 

The pre-war officer class was governed by a 
number of unwritten rules based on the assumption 
that all officers were gendemen. Under the present 
system of democratisation stresses are imposed when 
these rules arc misunderstood. 

It is the tradition of many regiments that all 
officers (except the C.O.) are addressed by their 
Christian names when off parade. The young officer 
in the democratised army is hurt and aggrieved 
when he is reprimanded by a Field Officer he has 
been taught to call “Jack." Similarly he does not 
see why it is all right to get paralytically drunk in 
the Mess and yet extremely foolish to flirt with his 
Corporal’s sister. 

Because it is easier to copy the outward forms 
than inner virtues the young officer apes his betters 
in the things that don’t matter (dress, accent, mode 
of speech, physical attitudes, etc.), but does not 
follow their example in the things that do (cleanli¬ 
ness, politeness to subordinates, modesty, etc.). Thus 
a new code is being established in which gentleness 
is mistaken for “softness,” professionalism is only 
for the technical “types,” and clean boots become 
more important than clean lavatories. 


It is noticeable that other armies have solved the 
democratisation of their officer corps by imposing 
much more rigid and formal attitudes off parade. 
In the American army all officers refer to each 
other in complete privacy as Captain A.‘or Major 
B, irrespective of how long they have known each 
other. In the Canadian army where commissioning 
after long service in the ranks is quite common 
officers address those of even one higher rank as 
"Sir” in the Mess. Rules felating to Mess behaviour 
are written down to cover all manner of unlikely 
and alarming contingencies. 

In the other Services a solution has also been 
found. The democratic revolution which Mr. Raven 
witnessed in the Army has already taken place in 
the R.A.F. After great heart-burning and not a few 
resignations they opted for technicians as opposed 
to gentlemen. One suspects that the Royal Navy did 
the opposite. 

However, all is not lost. The officer class will not 
perish by hari-kari with its own sword. There are 
enough officer families with long traditions of 
service to counterbalance the “all-grab-and-no-give” 
imitators. There arc still enough places in the world 
where the likelihood of being shot at in earnest 
auickly separates the wheat from the chaff before 
the latter becomes sufficiently senior to do incalcul¬ 
able damage. 

David John 

The Old Vicarage 
Market Lavington 
Devizes, Wilts. 


Whatever the “regrettable and squalid” circum¬ 
stances were that led Captain Raven to resign his 
commission, they certainly seem to have given him 
a whacking great trauma about Army officers. I 
thought the extraordinary creatures that peopled 
The Feathers of Death were intentional caricatures, 
in the way that Ian Fleming’s characters are, but 
now it appears that this is how he really sees the 
denizens of the officers’ mess. 

The fact is, as far as I remember it (and I haven’t 
lived in an officers’ mess since 1948, when I com¬ 
pleted a period of nine years doing so), that the 
virtues and vices of Army officers are much like 
those of anyone else in the same social stratum, 
though living in a closed community illuminates 
them more brightly. But Captain Raven is deter¬ 
mined to see both the virtues and the vices in a bale¬ 
ful light Is it really so bad that young officers 
should be taught to cultivate pride, humour, en¬ 
thusiasm, loyalty, sociability, initiative, and responsi¬ 
bility? No doubt the interpretation put upon these 
qualities was not always tne one that pleased Cap¬ 
tain Raven best; but then it must be borne in mind 
that men of his particular cast of mind are not 
likely to crop up very often in the Army—or, for 
that matter, in baliks, insurance offices, die Stock 
Exchange, or the Civil Service. 

The Army, certainly the infantry, is not a pro¬ 
fession that attracts sensitive or intellectual people 
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on the whole. The people it does attract are people 
to whom the unspeakable horrors that Captain 
Raven reports, such as having to agree with ignor¬ 
ant generals in the mess, seem comparatively harm¬ 
less. This is just as well, since the aim towards 
which an officer is trained is not to shine in the 
social activities of the mess but to lead men in the 
field. Captain Raven knows this, but does not think 
it important; he disapproves roundly of Second- 
Lieutenant A., but adds, almost as an afterthought, 
that he “had a real gift for handling men and was 
outstanding on forest patrols.” 

The fact is that the type of man who so offends 
Captain Raven, and the “feudal” attitude to life 
which he adopts, happen to be rather effective in 
the business or soldiering. In the last analysis, the 
whole training of the junior officer is directed to¬ 
wards making him a reliable instrument in the 
field: that is, he must have pride (which includes 
courage), initiative, and responsibility enough to 
meet any emergency with an immediate and correct 
response, and enthusiasm, loyalty, and sociability 
enough to see him through the long, tedious periods 
between emergencies. To train even an exceptional 
young man to this level is not easy; to train an 
average post-war subaltern is even less so. 

And here is the crux of the matter: between 1939 
and 1946 we underwent a social revolution. Before 
the war the young officer really believed that the 
social circumstances of his upbringing and birth 
entitled him to give orders to “other ranks”; and 
the “other ranks” wem on the whole quite satisfied 
that officers should possess that privilege. But now 
the barriers between the classes are much more 
tenuous; except in the “better-class" regiments the 
officer has no instinctive belief in his right to com¬ 
mand, still less has the soldier, the National Ser¬ 
viceman especially, an instinctive belief in the 
officer’s right to command him. 

Unfortunately these beliefs have got to exist if 
an army is to function properly, so that where the 
instinct does not exist it must be created. It may 
be that its creation turns the young officer into 
someone less pleasant than he was before, at any 
rate to Captain Raven; but that is an argument 
against having an army at all, not against running 
ours as wc do. 

By way of postscript, I feel it may be significant 
that in America, where natural social barriers are 
lower than ours, the efforts to create them in the 
Army by just such means as Captain Raven con¬ 
demns, from “hazing” at West Point to addressing 
officers in the third person, are even more strongly 
pursued than with us. 

B. A. Youno 

Chelsea, London 


I have read Simon Raven’s article with great in¬ 
terest and sympathy. Hi» reflections were certainly 
applicable in a broad way to the. pre-1914 Army, 
and even to that of the xpzo's. But from my observa¬ 
tion I should have, thought that the "feudal" out¬ 
look and attitude which he describes had much 
diminished and largely disappeared, even though it 
may persist or have been resurrected in some spots. 


I am aware that it is very difficult for anyone 
in the higher levels to know what the people on 
the lower levels are really thinking, ana the pre¬ 
vailing attitude there—a barrier which applies even 
to a detached observer as he grows older, so I have 
taken the opportunity of snowing the article to 
several friends among younger officers now serving 
who are refreshingly critical of military institutions 
and customs. But even these, I find, think that the 
“new feudalism” which it indicts is exceptional 
rather than general. 

Nevertheless, his criticism may help to stimulate 
the re-examination and self-examination that is 
always useful—even though unpalatable. 

B. H. Liddell Hast 

States House, Medtncnham, 

Marlow, Bucks. 


Legend and Symbol in “ Zhivago ** 

Mr. Wilson’s article [Encounter, June) provides 
many clues to the understanding of Dr. Zhivago. 
His insistence on Pasternak’s use of symbolism it 
particularly valuable and should dispose of the idea 
that the book is a shapeless, old-fashioned, pseudo- 
Tolstoyan novel, for its new technique and logical 
structure become evident as soon as the symbols 
arc perceived. 

To enter Pasternak’s symbolic world is rather 
like deep-sea diving: there are many strange objects, 
and depths below depths. Those who overlook these 
depths are perhaps misled by the style of Pasternak’s 
recent books: were he writing like Joyce, or as he 
was himself writing in the ’twenties, they would 
not mistake his novel for a "straight” story. There 
are many other readers who swim through these 
depths almost unconsciously and surface with the 
feeling that the world is richer, more mysterious, 
and more real than they had thought, without 
being able to account for this impression; this is 
perhaps the secret of the novel’s popularity—Paster¬ 
nak has discovered a language and an art-form 
through which a sophisticated port can communi¬ 
cate with millions, as though we were not living 
in an age of hermetic art, of highbrows and low¬ 
brows. But to those of us who like symbols to be 
identified, Mr. Wilson renders a great service. I 
hope that his example as an explorer will be fol¬ 
lowed, for he would probably be the last to claim 
that his interpretations leave no room for others. 

To take some examples—Larissa is all he says, 
and also other things including sometimes Yury’s 
“anima" and, most often, Russia and the Russian 
people in the period described. The passage briefly 
quoted by himself, which begins, “What dia 
(Larissa) mean to (Yury)? Oh, that question he 
could always answer,” gpes on in the original: 

A spring evening. The air is punctuated with 
sounds. Voices of playing children come from 
varying distances as if to show that the whole 
expanse is alive. And this vast expanse it Russia, 
his incomparable mother, famed far and wide, 
martyred, stubborn, extravagant, eraxy, irrespon¬ 
sible, adored. Russia with her eternally splendid 
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and disastrous and unpredictable gestures. [My 

italics.] 

There are many other indications of this meaning. 
It is true that Larissa “does not speak the word 
Russia" but she uses the still more traditionally 
Russian expression, “the Russian land”; that she 
has no Russian blood merely underlines Pasternak’s 
dissociation from racialism. 

Siberia, as well as being “an expression for lying 
low,” seems to be the "other side” of the soul as 
well as of the country: a place of primitive urges, 
of beauty, magic, and atrocities; a place of origin 
(the birthplace not only of Yevgraph, as Mr. Wilson 
notes, but of both Tonya and Larissa); a place 
opened up in moments of crisis and which tests 
the country, the revolution, and the soul by strip¬ 
ping them bare. 

Yevgraph is all that Mr. Wilson said of him so 
penetratingly in his New Yorker article, but I doubt 
if he is, as Mr. Wilson suggests now, primarily 
Yury’s literary genius. Of his three helpful inter¬ 
ventions in Yury’s life, only the last is followed by 
one of Yury’s literary periods (and shortly also by 
his death), while the second is described in a section 
of Yury’s diary which begins with the words: 
“Spring. No more time to write ... till autumn." 
It is true that he “helps Yury to write,” but he docs 
this mainly by giving him security or by appearing 
as “the spirit of his death” (death on which “art 
ceaselessly meditates"). First introduced on the day 
when Yury learns that the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat has been established, and “connected with 
the authorities” (though it is true that these may 
have at least as many meanings as in Kafka’s 
Castle), Yevgraph seems usually to be an aspect of 
the regime with its power to kill or to protect (and 
Pasternak, as Mr. Wilson says, has been protected), 
and a beneficient potentiality of the revolution—in 
this sense, the half-brother of the poet on the plane 
of politics. As for the meaning of his name, it 
would seem in keeping with Pasternak’s paradoxes 
that Yury, the “Cultivator,” should be the poet, 
while Yevgraph, the “Writer,” who reads Yury’s 
poems and at times preserves them, should himself 
only write despatches 

Mr. Wilson’s interpretation of “Moreau" is bril¬ 
liant; but I find that of “Vctchinkin” as “Hamlet" 
less convincing, though I have no alternative to 
offer. 

As for his letter, Pantheon Books do not deserve 
the tone of Mr. Wilson’s strictures. As I explained, 
our corrected page proofs, which included many of 
the Notes and tne Foreword, did not reach them 
in time, and they have now brought out a revised 
edition. 

I neither deny the many imperfections of our 
translation nor have I ceased to think that we were 
right in attempting an equivalent of Pasternak’s 
present style as well as of his words and images. 
Mr. Wilson is right when he says that “belfries” 
should have been “towers,” but the transliteration, 
“balls on fire-station towers,” would be equally 
cryptic and unpleasing. For the rest, the brilliance 
of Mr. Wilson’s approach to the subject of the 
book makes it all tne more difficult to understand 
his carelessness in discussing the translation. (E.g., 


“tomeshotel'stvo can mean hindrance”—never! 
“Mrs. Harari does not translate svody at all”—the 
translation is both in the book and in the actual 
article on which Mr. Wilson comments. Ugar has 
many meanings besides the two he mentions. It 
must surely have been clear that I meant that the 
translation would be clumsy if the prefix ta were 
translated as "began to” whenever it meafit this in 
Russian. The reason why pogoda peremogalas’ takes 

E lace in autumn is that it was spring six months 
iter, etc.) But there is no doubt that such bickering 
gets us nowhere. 

* Manya Harari 

London 


Hopkins 

I am grateful to Mr. Hilary Corke for his generous 
review of The Journals and Papers of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins in your May number; but I feel I 
must answer his charge that the decision not to 
publish-ehc notes of daily self-examination from 
Hopkins’ second Oxford diary is, in the long run, 
“not defensible.” The question was considered very 
carefully, and I came to the conclusion that 
Humphrey House’s decision, in the first edition, 
not to publish these notes was absolutely right. I 
have given in the Preface two different reasons for 
following it: (i) these are plainly notes made for 
the purpose of confession, afterwards crossed out 
by Hopkins himself; (2) they are monotonously 
repetitive, have almost none of Hopkins’ distinc¬ 
tive marks of identity, and no literary value what¬ 
ever. Their publication could only have seriously 
marred the literary attractiveness of these early 
writings. 

I entirely agree that we should wish to know as 
much as possible about Hopkins the man. But the 
proper place for such detail is biography. 
Humphrey House had intended to draw extensively 
on these notes for the biography of the young 
Hopkins which he was writing at his death; ana 
that book will be completed. 

Graham Story 

Trinity Hall 
Cambridge 

[Hilary Corxe writes: / perfectly appreciate that 
Mr. Story’s decision was only reached after the 
most careful consideration; nevertheless 1 do 
believe that decision to have been the wrong one. 

To use Mr. Story’s own heads: (/) the implication 
of this (that the "seal of the confessional" in some 
way extends over these notes, even posthumously ) 
is quite contradicted by Mr. Story’s later announce - 
ment—which we must all welcome—that he is to 
"draw extensively" on them for the purposes of 
his forthcoming biography; (2) that the notes are 
of "no literary value" is not to the point—judged 
by this criterion at least a third of the already pub¬ 
lished notebook-material would have had to be ex¬ 
cluded. We do not, for instance, plough through 
Hopkins’ philological speculations for either literary 
or linguistic reasons, but because of the light they 
throw on one of the most remarkable of English 
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poetical talents. The notes for confession, no matter 
how “monotonously repetitive.” etc. (and for this 
we have perforce to rely solely on the judgment of 
Mr. Story and his associates), cannot fail to throw 
a similar light on its possessor's renunciation of that 
talent. 

I .believe that in almost every such case the 
decision f publish must, in the very nature of 
things, be right and the decision to suppress be 
wrong. The case of the " confessions” of Johnson, 
which l cited, seems to me a sufficiently exact and 
revealing parallel; no man really understands, and 
loves, Johnson until he has read those humble and 
desperate pages.] 


“ Furtherest ” 


vital urgency. As Sir Charles so rightly remarks 
only science can remedy our ills. Most of Africa and 
Asia could be brought up to an adequate standard 
of living but for the nigger in our wood-pile which 
is politics, the crude, almost mediaeval parish-pump 
nationalism elevating backward peoples into a 
sacrosanct unit in a world where the biggest 
countries are more and more dependent on each 
other. This, coupled with 19th-century economics, 
effectively ensures that nobody can do anything on 
a sufficient scale. And most of the world is deprived 
of the services of banking and insurance without 
which neither capital development nor security is 
possible. Without these man will continue to suffer 
while professional politicians go on living in the 
past, a past not even having the beauties that a few 
impoverished writers still cultivate. 


London, W.2 


C. Wrey Gardiner 


In the May Encounter Mr. Constantine Fitz- 
gibbon upbraids Mr. R. T. Clarke, the translator 
of The German Resistance, for believing that the 
superlative of “further” is "furtherest.” Mr. Clarke 
is in the excellent company of Mr. Lawrence 
Durrell who on page 13 of Mountolive has that 
gentleman hearing "the dull report of a gun from 
the furtherest boat_” 


Cheam, Surrey 


A. J. E. Brennan 


“ The Two Cultures ” 

The split between the two cultures that Sir 
Charles Snow is so interestingly perturbed about 
[Encounter, June], though now evident to all, is 
not very new. In the last century the antipathy was 
between science and religion. Nobody thought of 
being rude to the contemporary literary culture. 
Practical men have always thought that poets fiddled 
while Rome burned. Undoubtedly they do, though 
it is possible to object that to cultivate one’s garden 
quietly in difficult times is better than having 
hysterics about what cannot be altered by individual 
action. But that writers, ignorant though they may 
be of the Second Law of Thermodynamics because 
their work is a full-time occupation, arc uncon¬ 
cerned with the world of science is, of the great 
majority of them, just not true How many of the 
great prose writers of the period 1914-1950 for 
which Sir Charles seems to want to apologise, have 
written with insight of the problems posed by the 
advance of human knowledge ? 

It is, too, very important to distinguish between 
scientific achievements and the purposes to which 
they are put by technologists. If so many tradition¬ 
ally educated people would prefer to have lived fifty 
or a hundred years ago there is surely something 
wrong with die world now being created so rapidly 
around us by men who know everything there is 
to know about mass and acceleration and the new 
materials but who are mostly tasteless, stupid, un¬ 
imaginative, and at worst, totally amoral. 

Everyone knows that the tragedy of life in the 
vast undeveloped parts of the world is of the most 


Ghana 

Mr. Peregrine Worsthorne’s Letter from Ghana 
[Encounter, May] raises a number of in¬ 
teresting points, but it seems to me that his 

view that British officials are doing more harm 
than good by remaining in the service of 

Dr. Nkrumah is unrealistic. It is true that by 

remaining in a country which is rapidly becoming 
totalitarian these officials are to some extent having 
to compromise what political ideals they may be 
thought to hold. But it is surely absurd to suppose, 
as Mr. Worsthornc does, that, if British officials 
withdrew from Ghana, Nkrumah would be content 
to struggle on with an all-African civil service and 
police of vastly lowered standards of efficiency and 
an army which, without its British officers, would 
be incapable of taking the field. The Prime Minister 
of Ghana is before all practical: he knows he needs 
foreigners to run his country, democratically or 
otherwise, and if he cannot get Englishmen he 
will get Germans or Indians or Egyptians. It was 
commonly rumoured among African Army officers, 
where I was serving last year, that Nkrumah was 
even then contemplating asking Egypt to send 
officers to Ghana. This, and the fact that instead of 
increasing the rate of Africanisation within the 
Ghana Regiment—since independence the Accra 
government has gone backwards and is now adver¬ 
tising (I refer Mr. Worsthorne to Army Council 
Instructions) for British Infantry instructors down 
to the rank of sergeant—would seem to show that 
at all costs Nkrumah is determined to maintain 
strong government; a view Mr. Worsthorne would 
presumably support. 

The point is surely this: Ghana with or without 
our help is going to become a powerful, aggressive 
State. Her rulers are fully aware of the need for 
foreign technical assistance. It is surely far better 
that we should give this assistance and thereby 
retain some sort of influence rather than surrender 
our opportunity for potential good to some more or 
less obnoxious foreign power. 

Simon Gillbtt 

Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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Malcolm Muggeridge was formerly Deputy 
Editor of the Daily Telegraph, formerly Editor of 
Punch, and formerly a leading B.fi.C. “television 
personality.” His novel, Affairs of the Heart, was 
published in 1949 by Hamish Hamilton. He has 
also more recendy edited Ciano’s Diaries. He will 
be shordy taking a leave of absence from jour¬ 
nalistic activities (Sunday Pictorial, New Statesman) 
to write “a personal history of our times."... 
Dame Rebecca West’s most recent book was 
The Court and the Castle, published by Macmillan 
in 1958_ W. B. Stanford who is Regius Pro¬ 

fessor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin, has 
published several works on Gr^elc literature.... 
Leonard Woolf edited The Letters of Virginia 
Woolf and Lytton Strachey which appeared in 1956 
(Hogarth Press and Chatto & Windus). His major 
historical^works include Principia Politico (1953) 
and two volumes of After the Deluge (1931, 1939). 
.. . Sir Charles Snow's next book, The Affair, 
will be published by Macmillan in the autumn. The 
text of his Rede lecture, as delivered last month, 
has now been published by the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press (3s. 6d.)... Alastair Buchan who is 
Director of the Institute for Strategic Studies, has 
recently completed a biography of Walter Bagehot 
(to be published by Chatto & Windus in the 
autumn).... Mark Bonham Carter is Liberal 
Member of Parliament for Torrington.... Con¬ 
stantine FitzGibbon is at present working on 
the film script (“The 20th of July”) of his book 
Shirt of Nessus which was published by Cassell in 
1956; his last book. Paradise Lost and More (Cassell) 

appeared in June_Faber produced a rc-issue of 

Vernon Watkins' poem The Ballad of the Mari 
Lwyd this year. 

Dwight Macdonald who spent the year before 
last in London as an editor of Encounter, has just 
returned to England for The New Yorker (of which 
he is now a staff member) He is doing “research” 
for a long article on “British ghosts and haunted 
castles.”. . 

Monroe Berger is a professor at Princeton 
University, and he has just returned from Egypt. 
He is writing a “Cairo Notebook” which we will 

publish in these pages shortly-T. R. Fyvel 

is a well-known critic and journalist. He was a close 
friend of George Orwell, and once shared an office 
with him at Tribune.... 

Messrs. Wayland Young, Simon Raven, and 
Peregrine Worsthorne will be replying in the 
next number to the various controversial com¬ 
ments and criticisms of their recent contributions. 
A paradoxical polemical footnote has just been 
supplied by Ghana itself: Russell Warren Howe 
who wrote “In Defence of Ghana” in our last num¬ 
ber [ Encounter, June] has just been expelled from 
Accra- 


San Ntcandro 

THE STORY OF A RRUOKNA PHENOMENON 

ELENA CASSIN 

Translated hr Douglas West 

The setting of this strange history is the 
Gargano peninsula of Southern Italy; its 
theme, the conversion of a handful of 
Italian peasants to a primitive form of 
Judaism; its chief character, an untutored 
visionary of natural religious genius. 

Demy 8vo Illustrated 21 s. net 

The Greek Tragic Poets 

D. W. LUCAS 

Perceval Maitland Laurence Reader In Classics 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 

Revised and enlarged edition taking 
account of much recent new evidence 
about Greek tragedy. 

Demy 8vo 24 s net 
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30 Percy Street, London, W.l 


Index to Volume XII 

The Index to Volume XII (January-June, 1959) 
will shortly be available and will be sent, free of 
charge, on application to Encounter, 25 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.i. 

Standing orders for future indices can be 
accepted, but readers who applied previously need 
not apply again as they will receive the new index 
automatically. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are 
at 2} Haytnarket, London, S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply coupons 
should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot be 
returned. For subscription details please see page 1. 

Encounter Is published by Martin Seeker & Warburg 
Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.I, for The 
Conosxss roa Cultural Freedom, 104 Boulevard 
Hauasmann, Paris 8, France, president of the exec¬ 
utive committer: Denis de Rougemont secret art- 
general: Nicolas Nabokov. 

Tie views expressed in the pages qf Encounter are to be 
attributed to tbe writers, not to tbs sponsors 
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awards for 
new writers 

As pan*of TV’s urgent drive for new writers! 
leading TV producer Dennis Vance ia making 
an annual award of £250 to the Television 
Writing School student whose first one-hour 
play is judged “Best of the Year”. 

The winning play will be directed by Dennis 
Vance himself. This is the most valuable 
introduction to professional TV scriptwriting 
ever given. Options will be taken on the five 
next best plays, which will also earn consola¬ 
tion awards. 

TWS has been selected by Dennis Vance as 
the school best equipped to produce trained 
writers of the calibre he requires. For full 
details about the School’s correspondence 
course and “Student of the Year” awards 
wnce to. 

THE TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL, 
DEPT. E.R., HARLEY STREET 
LONDON W.l 



make sure that you receive 
Encounter regularly by taking 
out a subscription (see page 1 ) 
or placing an order with your 
newsagent or bookseller 

renew your subscription as soon 
as you receive notice of expiry. 
Recently we have been unable 
to maintain the continuity of 
some subscriptions renewed late. 



There is nothing quite like it anywhere else: Poetry has 
had imitators, but has so far survived them all. It is an American Insti¬ 
tution. To poetry-readers abroad it is still the magazine to which we 
look first, to make us aware of whatever new poetic talent appears in 
the U.S.A_” t. s. bliot 

Unique among all magazines which have supported 
poets, in being representative over a great many years of the best, and 
simply the best, poems being written." Stephen spender 
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Tempo di Roma 

Translated by Edward Hyams ALEXIS CURVERS 

This great novel is packed with wit and insight into the drollery and * 
tragedy of the humah situation. ' ' 

“ Tempo di Roma suffices to prove that one of the best novelists in the 
French language is the Liegois, Alexis Curvers, The quality of the 
language and the sureness of technique make this novel a work of art*? 

—l#Btgaro. 

Book Society Recommend 21& 

Broadstrop in Season 

ROBERT KEE 

All who read Robert Kee’s widely praised first novel, A Sign of the Times, 
will remember Broadstrop, the amiable, indolent Kensington eccentric 
with a gift for being equal to the most extraordinary and dramatic 
situations. Broadstrop in Season catches him in a series of events that 
are to mark the real crisis of his life. 

July 13 18 s. 

The Temple of the Golden 
Pavilion YUKIO MISHIMA 

+ Translated by Ivan Morris 

Yukio Mishima has been called the “ Golden Boy ” of post-war Japanese 
literature. This novel, in its astonishing insight into character, its 
descriptive power, its ability to bring alive a whole strange world, shows 
how justified his reputation is. 

August 18 j, 

Flowers from the Enemy 
GORDON R0WB0TT0M 

A first novel by a writer of really exceptional talent. The story of a 
wartime agent and her voyage in search of her lost memory—to ^Dachau 
where she had been a prisoner, to the Brittany fishing village she had 
lived in as a child—with a climax that is almost unbearably moving. 

August lay. fid, 

SECKER & WARBURG ! 
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It’s what’s 

behind 


the money that 
matters 


A ll banks, of course, deal with 
» money. But they also provide many 
services - services beyond the routine 
ones of receiving credits and paying 
cheques. 

We, m Lloyds Bank, believe in giving 
full service. We do not believe in limited 
banking in any shape or form. That is 
why we offer, at all branches of Lloyds 
Bank to all customers, a complete and 
comprehensive service at a modest and 
competitive cost. 

Furthermore we lend money for 
business or personal needs at rates of 
interest linked to Bank Rate and charged 
on a day-to-day basis: there is no 
cheaper way of borrowing money. 

We believe that our experience and 
knowledge, accumulated over a period 
of nearly 300 years, should be freely 
available to all customers - irrespective 
of the size of their accounts. 

Consult the Manager of your nearest 
branch of Lloyds Bank - he is ready at 
all times to serve you. You will be sur¬ 
prised to find how little it costs to have 
a personal account at Lloyds Bank. 

LLOYDS BANK 

LIMITED 

Over ijjo Offices in England and Wales 


THE 

KENYON 

REVTEW 

“... the best of the American 
literary quarterlies.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


In the current summer number 

KENNETH BURKE on Tragedy 
R. P. BLACKMUR on Edwin Muir 
DENIS DONAGHUE on Yeats 
LIONEL ABEL on Harold Rosenberg 

and 

Several book reviews 
A selection of poetry 
A new story by Peter Taylor 


In numbers to come 

A section of Robert Fitzgerald’s new 
translation of The Iliad, Stallknedit on 
Wallace Stevens, Arnold Stein on 
Antony and Cleopatra, Paul West on 
Malraux, Philip Stratford on Mauriac, 
Kenneth Burke on Rieff, Blackmur on 
Matthew Prior, W J. Handy on 
Faulkner. 


THE KENYON REVIEW is publi¬ 
shed four times a year at Gambier, 
Ohio. 

The price of a year's subscription is 
$ 4.00 (U.S.A.), $ 4.25 (Foreign), 
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‘Good Mornings’ begin with 
i ,500 tons of very special steel 


F. H. Happold, distinguished 
industrial journalist, finds a story 
behind his morning shave 

A razor bladb weighs one-fortieth of 
an ounce. It is 4 to 5 thousandths of 
an inch thick. 

Yet all the razor blades made in a year 
by the Gillette factory on the Great West 
Road, Middlesex, use up over 1,500 tons 
of very special steel strip-nearly 50,000 
miles of it 2 Laid one on top of another, 
a year’s output of blades would make a 
stack 25 times the height of Mount Everest. 

Automatic machinery - covering acres 
of floor - punches, hardens, tempers, 
lacquers, prints, grinds, strops and hones 
the blades all day long. And the steel for 
this rapid continuous production must be 
as flawless as the finished blade. It must 
be absolutely uniform. 



F. H. HAPPOLD For most of his working hfe 
F. H. Happold has been a journalist writing 
mainly on economic , industrial and financial 
subjects. 

He has studied the British industrial scene 
from almost every angle over 25 years , and 
believes he recognises outstanding business 
efficiency when he comes across it. 


At one time the supply of this special 
razor blade steel came from abroad. But a 
Stocksbridge steel firm tackled the job of 
producing it and quickly became master 
of the intricate technique. 

NOW IT'S EARNING DOLLARS 

Mr. J. F. Kayser, hard-headed North 
country Gillette metallurgist, was em¬ 
phatic : “ There’s no better razor blade 
steel in the world than the special steel 
made in Britain.” 

So good is the British product that even 
in America the use of British razor blade 
steel is increasing, thus adding to our 
dollar earnings. 

How is it done ? In terms of plant, it 
meant brand new electric furnaces, rolling 
mills, instruments and so on, with new 
buildings to house them. It meant a major 
research effort. Above all, it called for the 
closest collaboration between experienced 
steelmakers and the experts in razor blade 
manufacture. 

NOT JUST RAZOR BLADE8... 

The morning shave is but one of the 
thousands of ways in which special steels 
enter our daily lives. We use them in vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, typewriters, 
motor cars, hair clips, needles and scissors - 
and a host of other everyday objects. 
Each one has probably called on the 
specialised knowledge and devotion of 
teams of technologists and skilled workers 
in both the steelmaking and manufacturing 
firms. 

Britain needs the accumulated wisdom 
and diverse abilities of every one of her 
three hundred and more steel companies. 
Without their ready, informal co-operation 
with steel users, industrial progress would 
grind to a halt. 


This personal report teas invited by the Bnttsh Iron 
& Steel Federation, tvhiak believes that everyone in 
Bruain should know the facts about steel ana about 
the men who make it. 





Robert Lowell 
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After Pasternak and Montale 


In the Woods 

A lilac heat was heavy on the meadow; 

high in the wood, a cathedral’s sharp, nicked groins. 

No skeleton obstructed the bodies— 

all was theirs, obsequious wav in llu-ir fingers. 

Such, the dream;—you do not sleep, 
you only dream you thirst for sleep, 

1 liat some one elsewhere thirsts lor sleep— 
two black suns singe his eyelashes. 

Sunbeams flow, ebb to the flow of irridestenl beetles. 

The dragon fly’s mica whirs on his cheeks. 

The wood fills w'ith meticulous scintillations— 
a dial under the clockmaker’s tweezers. 

It seemed he slept to the tick of figures; 
in the gross amber ether, 
they set up nicely tested clocks, 

shilled, regulated them to a soprano hair for the heat. 

They shifted them here and there, and snipped at the wheels. 
Day declined on the blue clock-face; 
they scattered shadows, drilled a void— 
the darkness was a mast derrirked upright. 

It seems an antique happiness is flitting beyond them; 
it seems sleep smothers the woods; 
no elegiacs on the clock’s ticking— 
sleep, it seems, is all this couple is up to. 

(adapted from Boris Pasternak) 
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Sparrow Hills 

Like water pouring from a pitcher, my mouth on your nipples. 

Not always. The summer well runs dry. 

Nol lor long the dust of our stamping feet, encore on encore 
from the saxes in the casino’s midnight gazebo. 

I\c heard of age—its obese warbling! 

When no wave will clasp hands to the stars. 

If they speak, you doubt it. No face in the meadows, • 

no heart in the pools, no god among the pines. 

Lash your soul to hysterics. Let today froth from your moutli. 

It’s the world’s noontide. Have you no eyes for it? 

Look, conception bubbles from the bleached fallows: 
fir-cones, woodpeckers, clouds, pine-needles, heat. 

1 lore the city’s trolley tracks give out. 

Further, you must put up with peeling pine. The trolley poles are detached. 
Further, it’s Sunday. Houghs strewed loose for the picnic bonlire. 

Playing tag in your bra. 

“The world is always like this,” say the woods, 

as they mix the midday glare, Whitsunday and walking. 

All’s planned with checkcrherry couches, inspired with clearings. 

The piebald clouds spill down on us like a country woman’s housedress. 

(adapted fmm Unris Pasternak) 


The Coastguard House 

A death-cell? The lodge of the coastguards 
is a box over the drop to the breakers; 
it waits for you without an owner 
ever since the mob of your thoughts 
bullied a welcome there, 
and unrequited, stayed on. 

You didn’t take it to heart. 

For years the sirocco gunned the gone stucco with sand; 
the sound of your laugh is no longer a hand-out; 
the compass, a pin-head, spins at random; 
the dizzy dice defy calculation. 

You haven’t taken my possession to heart; 
another time has thinned your nostalgia; 
a thread is rewound. 



I hold an end of the thread, 
hut the house balks backward; 
its sea-green weathercock 
creaks and caws without pity. 

T hold one end of the thread, 

but you house alone 

and hold your breath there in the dark. 

Oh the derelict horizon, 

sunless except for the 

orange hull of a single drudging tanker! 

Where is the point of crossing? 

The spongey dead-drop disembowells the breakers. 

You haven’t taken my one night’s possession to heart; 

1 have no way of knowing who forces an entrance. 

(after Eugenio Montale) 


The Magnolia’s Shadow 

I lie shadow of the Japanese magnolia 
is a scarecrow now that the turkey-wattle 
blossoms are blown. Like something wired, 
the cicada vibrates at timed intervals. 

It is no longer the Raster of voices in unison, 

Clizia, the season ol the infinite deity, 

who devours his faithful, then revives them in blood. 

It was more facile to expend one’s self, 

and die at the first wing-flutter, at the first 

hertic rumbling from the adversary—a nursery game. 

The hard way begins now; but not for you, 

eaten by sunlight, rooted—yet a fragile thrush, 

flying high over those frogskin mudbanks, 

not for you to whom zenith, nadir, capricorn 

and cancer gush together, so that the war may be 

inside you, and in your adorer, who sees on you 

the stigmata of the Bridegroom—the shiver 

of snowfall doesn’t jar you. Others 

shy backwards and hold off. The artisan’s 

subtle file shall be silent; the hollow husk 

of the singer shall be powdered glass 

under your feet; the shadow is neutral. 

It’s autumn, it’s winter, it’s the other 
side of the sky that leads you—there 
I break water, a fish left high and dry 
under the new moon. 

Goodbye. 

(after Eugenio Montale) 



Day and Night 

A feather floating from a feather-duster 

can sketch your figure, or a sunbeam playing 

hide and seek on my typescript, or the blinding semaphore 

of a child’s mirror, or a skylight on a roof. 

Along the brick wall, knobby as a crocodile, 
scrolls of vapour 

prolong the steeple-tops of the poplars; 

out on the sidewalk the hurdy-gurdy man’s 

rufiled parrot takes umbrage. * 

The night is like the sultry sulphur of Monticatini 

on the little squares, on the footsteps; and always 

the merciless parole of taking one’s measure 

in order to rise to the heroism of the quotidian, 

the myopia of the incubus or succubus that cannot catch 

the light of your eyes in the incandescent cave; 

and always the same Saturday night ulcer of the multiplying family, 

the cancerous belly-aching on the veranda, 

if a shotgun go olf and redden your throat 

and scatter your leathers, 

Oh imperilled bird of the dawn ... 

And the hospitals and cloisters wake 
to the reveille of military concerts. 


(after Eugenio Montale) 



Henry Fairlie 


The B.B.C. 

Voice of the Establishment 


O F all the voices of the Establish¬ 
ment, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is the most powerful. 
Like other institutions of the Establishment, 
it has taken a knock or two in recent years. 
But, inexorably, its spirit will triumph. It 
has, indeed, already triumphed.When a rival 
organisation, the Independent Television 
Authority, was created its members included 
Sir Kenneth Clark, Lord Layton, Dr. T. J. 
Honeyman, the Rector of Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, and Miss M. E. Popham, a former 
Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
Not one among them but, in another year or 
so, might have been appointed a governor of 
the B.B.C. itself; not one that did not repre¬ 
sent the “British mentality at its best”, as 
Reith had insisted that the B.B.C. should do. 

Clifford Allen of Hurtwood once wrote 
to Reith, saying that he was fascinated by 
the way in which the B.B.C. was creating 
its own ritual. He was referring to its public 
ritual, its tireless and solemn celebration of 
public occasions. A monarch has a birthday, 
the national anthem is played before the 
news; one monarch dies, the loudspeakers 
go silent; another monarch dies, they relay 
only solemn music. There are even prece¬ 
dents now for handling a monarch’s abdi¬ 
cation. A state opening of Parliament or a 
Boy Scouts’ Jamboree: a great body of con¬ 
ventions has been built up at Broadcasting 
House for presenting either. Occasionally 
the liturgy is altered, something added to, 
or subtracted from, the established formu¬ 


lary; but, even so, it is still the same, as if 
the B.B.C. was itself part of the ceremony: 
that crozier, really a microphone; the censer 
boys, attendant producers; and, beneath 
that rich cope, Richard Dimbleby himself. 
It is a significant comment on the confused 
state of British opinion that, in recent 
years, the B.B.C. has had no more enthu¬ 
siastic defenders than the Labour Party, 
although it has done more than any other 
body to buttress the most conservative in¬ 
stitutions in the country, to create and per¬ 
petuate reverence for the orders, the privi¬ 
leges and the mysteries of a conservative 
society. 

But the B.B.C. has created its own ritual 
inside its own organisation, which is just 
as significant. Part of it is no different from 
the ritual of any overgrown bureaucracy. 
As Malcolm Muggeridge has written, the 
B.B.C. “came to pass silently, invisibly; like 
a coral reef, cells multiplying until it was a 
vast structure, a conglomeration of studios, 
offices, cool passages along which many 
passed to and fro; a society, with its king, 
lords and commoners, its laws and dossiers 
and revenue and easily suppressed insur¬ 
rection.” By the time a new idea has received 
the benediction of each order of the hier¬ 
archy, it has usually ceased to be an idea 
and become a piece of case-law, binding 
rather than freeing. It is a wonder, indeed, 
that in such circumstances the producers at 
the B.B.C. should ever achieve anything of 
enterprise or moment, and almost anyone who 
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has ever had anything to do with the B.B.C. 
will pay a willing tribute to their devotion 
to their work; it is only by their persistence 
that what is heard through the loudspeaker 
is not always muffled, what is seen on the 
screen is not always sickbed o’er with the 
pale cast of second thoughts. 

T he ritual is most easily observed at the 
level of heads of departments and their 
assistants. Watch one of them greet an 
eminent person, a bishop or a Cabinet 
minister or a trade union leader. The eminent 
person is ushered into what is, perhaps a 
little ironically, known as the “hospitality” 
room; the head of department, who has 
never had his eye off the door, bolts the last 
corner of his sandwich and advances, hand 
outstretched, an obsequious smile laid across 
a face which is sallow from days spent in 
fruitless committees; he breathes the ritual 
B.B.C. welcome to eminent persons, “How 
good of you to come,” and, overcome, re¬ 
lapses into a bold offer of a glass of sherry; 
if this is the kind of programme in which 
the eminent person is to be questioned by 
a number of journalists, the next fifteen 
minutes are spent in introducing him to his 
inquisitors, with the smiling, ritual reas¬ 
surance, “I don’t think you have anything 

to fear from Mr.-”, nor does he, for 

Mr.-has already had it pointed out to 

him that the point of the programme is, not 
to put the eminent person on the spot, but 
to “reveal his personality”; after a short 
run through, the producer is desperate and 
takes the opportunity, while the head of 
department is reassuring the eminent person, 
to urge the inquisitors to be tough with their 
victim; but the resources of the B.B.C. are 
not yet exhausted; the chairman of the dis¬ 
cussion has been chosen for a good reason; 
when the programme is actually on the air, 
at the precise moment when one more sup¬ 
plementary question would pin the eminent 
person to at least one clear statement of his 
opinion, the chairman intervenes with the 
languid observation, “I think we have had 
enough of that question. May I ask, Sir, if 
it is true that your hobby is fishing?” The 
full ritual has once more been played 


through without a hitch; the producer re¬ 
tires, despondent, for a drink round the cor¬ 
ner; the head of department assures the 
eminent person that his personality ‘came 
across well’; and the eminent person with¬ 
draws, convinced, as so many before have 
been, that the B.B.C. is a force for good in 
the land. 

Now, the whole point about this be¬ 
haviour is that it is born, not just of the tim¬ 
idity of a bureaucracy, but of the natural 
obsequiousness towards authority of any 
part of the Establishment. “Broadcasting”, 
wrote Rcith in his autobiography, “has for 
long been recognised as an estate of the 
realm.” It is one of the few unchallengeable 
statements in the book. The B.B.C. can lay 
claim to the title of the fourth estate with 
far more justice than can the Press, which 
anyhow should never have regarded the title 
as in any way creditable. What matters is 
not that the B.B.C. by its constitutional pos¬ 
ition, is liable to have to submit to pressure 
from the political authority, although its de¬ 
fenders tend to underestimate the frequency 
with which such pressure has been exerted. 
As W. J. M. Mackcn7ic and J. W. Grove, in 
their textbook, Central Administration in 
Britain, point out: 

Since the B.B.C. was set up as a public body in 
1927, the government has many times inteivened 
in particular matters of day-to-day administration 
although it has no formal powers to do so. A case 
in point was the attempt of the B.B.C. to merge its 
Western and Midland Regions, a proposal which 
met with such stiff political opposition inside and 
outside Parliament that the Corporation was forc¬ 
ed to abandon it. 

Cases of direct intervention such as this arc 
not, however, as important as the assump¬ 
tion that underlies all the B.B.C.’s attitudes 
to authority: namely, that it ought to be on 
the side of authority. 

This assumption was never more clearly 
stated than by Reith himself, in a letter to 
Baldwin at the time of the General Strike. 
“Assuming,” he wrote, "the B.B.C. is for 
the people and that the Government is for 
the people, it follows that the B.B.C. must be 
for the Government in this crisis too.” 

This remarkable assertion, remarkable in 
its unconscious self-revelation, deserves to 
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stand as the classic definition of the Esta¬ 
blishment’s attitude to those in positions of 
power. It is precisely this self-deluding as¬ 
sumption that their own views must cor¬ 
respond with the interests of the nation, and 
the equally ^trong presumption in favour of 
the political authority of the day, which are 
at the root of the Establisment’s attitudes. 
It is not surprising that they should have 
found their firmest expression in an utter¬ 
ance of the first Director-General of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

T he legend of the B.B.C.’s independence 
and impartiality has been so sedulously 
spread that it is necessary to expose it at some 
length. It is possible to do this by taking the 
evidence almost entirely from the auto¬ 
biography of Reith himself. This extra¬ 
ordinary book is almost as terrifying as 
James Hogg’s Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner, with which it has a more than coin¬ 
cidental resemblance. Here, for all to see, is 
a detailed self-description of what happens 
to a man who can ..orally persuade himself 
that all that he does is done in the cause of 
righteousness. 

“I was entirely moral,” he writes of him¬ 
self at the age of fifteen. Ten years later, he 
sees himself as a man “of principle and cha¬ 
racter and will.” “It was indeed royal to do 
good and be abused,” he comments at another 
point. This was the man, impelled by ambi¬ 
tion, protected by his arrogance, sustained 
by an almost inexhaustible capacity for self- 
deception, who decided to use the new in¬ 
strument of broadcasting in order to impose 
on the people what he thought would be 
good for them. As will be seen, he devel¬ 
oped, as he proceeded on his chosen path, 
an authoritarian philosophy, compounded 
of an obsessive contempt for ordinary people 
and an unassailable belief in his own recti¬ 
tude, which has left a lasting influence far 
beyond the corridors of Broadcasting 
House. 

In his autobiography, Reith makes much 
of the fact that the B.B.C. was not com¬ 
mandeered by the Government during the 
General Strike of 1926. (The B.B.C. was not 
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then a public corporation, but it was about 
to become one.) In spite of this, at no time 
during the General Strike did the B.B.C. 
behave either independently of the Govern¬ 
ment’s wishes or impartially towards the 
strikers. Soon after the strike began, for 
example, the Archbishop of Canterbury tele¬ 
phoned to Reith personally, saying: 

that a manifesto had been drawn up by the leaders 
of all the Churches; might he broadcast it? He said 
that he had already communicated with No. 10 
and had been told that the Prime Minister would 
not prevent its being broadcast, though he would 
prefer not; he had been told to apply to me. A 
nice position for me to be in between Premier and 
Primate; bound mightily to vex one or other.... 

As might be expected, the Archbishop’s 
statement was an innocuous one, proposing 
terms under which the strike might be called 
off and negotiations opened, whereas 
Baldwin had stated that he would not dis¬ 
cuss terms until the strike had been called 
off. Reith talked next to J. C. C. Davidson, 
who was then acting as Deputy Chief Civil 
Commissioner, who told him 

categorically that the statement should not be 
broadcast and that the Prime Minister hoped it 
would not be.... Rightly or wrongly, therefore, I 
told the Archbishop on the telephone I was sorry 
the statement could not be broadcast. He said he 
supposed the Prime Minister had objected. I repl¬ 
ied that the responsibility was mine. 

Such was how Reith interpreted the inde¬ 
pendence of the B.B.C. 

But worse was to come. Reith himself 
suggested to the Prime Minister that he 
should broadcast to the nation, and Baldwin 
said that he would like to do so. As if this 
strange initiative on the part of a supposedly 
impartial figure were not enough, Reith 
proceeded to write into Baldwin’s manu¬ 
script the most famous words which the 
Prime Minister was to utter during his strike. 
When Baldwin arrived at Reith’s house, he 

handed me his manuscript. “Tell me what you think 
of this,” he said. I suggested one alteration with 
which he agreed. Then he said he thought of end¬ 
ing with something personal. “Yes,” I replied, 
“something about people trusting you. And what 
about you saying that you’re a man of peace; that 
ou’re longing and working and praying for peace; 
ut that you won’t compromise the dignity of the 
constitution?” “Excellent,” he said, “write it down 
if you have a legible hand.” I did so_ 
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Reith’s hand was legible enough; a moment 
later the skilful words were uttered. 

This, however, was not all. 

Another embarrassment next day. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald telephoned to ask if he might broadcast; 
he knew I was not entirely a free agent, but might 
he send along a draft? This he did with a friendly 
note offering to make alterations. I asked David¬ 
son to show it to the Prime Minister and to say I 
strongly recommended it should go out. Davidson 
told me it certainly could not go; it would set 
Churchill off again. 

Thus, as the result of Reith’s ready de¬ 
ference to the expressed wishes of the 
Government, both the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the Leader of the Opposition were 
banned from the air. It was not until the 
strike was over that a member of the Labour 
Party was at last allowed to broadcast. 

At the end of the strike came the most 
remarkable and most ludicrous episode of 
ill. On the evening of the day on which the 
itrike was called off, Reith himself read a 
■ncssage which the Prime Minister had writ- 
:en, again at Reith’s request. “It was,” he 
•ecords in his autobiography, “an appeal to 
orget what had happened, to look forward, 
o build the country up again.” The senti- 
nent—the “appeal to forget what had hap- 
?ened”—was true to the mystique of the 
istablishment. Clearly, something out of 
he ordinary was demanded by the occasion, 
leith found it. Baldwin’s message was fol- 
owed immediately by a reading of Blake’s 
Jerusalem, which was then repeated by 
irehestra and choir. 

Bring me my bow of burning gold: 

Bring me my Arrows of desire: 

Bring me my Spear. O clouds unfold: 

Bring me my Chariot of fire. 

lut what Reith got was a knighthood in 
'Jew Year’s Honours List. 

r wo other examples may be given of the 
deference which the B.B.C. under Reith 
towed to authority. 

In 1931, Churchill asked that he should 
e allowed to broadcast his views on India. 
Leith suggested that, if this were permitted, 
imeone representative of the Left-wing 
lould be allowed to broadcast as well, and 


that these two should be followed by a 
spokesman of the Round Table point of 
view. It was a reasonable proposal, but once 
again the Government intervened, and once 
again the B.B.C. hastily withdrew; 

We went to see the Secretary of «State. He was 
most apprehensive of the effect of such a scries of 
talks at that time; it would do immense harm in 
India. The Board (of Governors of the B.B.C.) 
decided to accede to the request so emphatically 
made by the Minister responsible for dealing with 
a particularly delicate Ind critical situation. One 
does not need to endorse his attitude and appre¬ 
hensions to understand the Board’s decision. 

Of course, the point is that almost any 
Minister, at any moment, can claim that the 
situation for which he is responsible is “par¬ 
ticularly delicate and critical.” As every 
journalist knows, it is the commonest excuse 
given by a Minister who is trying to prevent 
either news or comment being published. 
The only difference is that journalists tend 
to be more sceptical of the excuse than the 
B.B.C. proved to be on this occasion. 

As is well known, Chtfrchill was kept off 
the air during the whole of the period of 
German rearmament before the 1939-45 
war. Reith makes no mention of this in his 
500 pages of autobiography, although it 
was a decision which even his successor as 
Director-General of the B.B.C., W.J. Haley, 
concedes to have been “not so admirable”. 
Reith may not have been ultimately respon¬ 
sible for the banning of Churchill—it was 
due partly to an agreement with the major 
parties, under which political broadcasters 
were nominated by the party Whips; and 
partly to the presumption in favour of 
established authority which has been shown 
by every Board of Governors of the B.B.C. 
—but his silence must be taken to mean that 
throughout the years from 1933 to 1939 he 
never demurred. 

In June, 1932, Reith played a charact¬ 
eristic role in ensuring the maximum publi¬ 
city for the plans of the Government; 

On Monday, June 27, I was informed that the 
Chancellor, Neville Chamberlain, had decided to 
convert the £2,000 million War Loan from five to 
three and a half per cent. The Cabinet were not to 
hear about it until**? p.m. on the following Thurs¬ 
day; he wanted the widest and most intelligent 
publicity; I was asked to suggest the means. 
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The Prince of Wales was to broadcast from a 
Canadian dinner at 9.35 that night; it was arrang¬ 
ed that at the end of his speech he should say that 
the Chancellor was just going to make an impor¬ 
tant announcement in the House of Commons and 
warn people to listen to their wireless thereafter. 
The .Chancellor’s speech would be given to me on 
Thursday afternoon and it would be broadcast 
immediately he had spoken in the House.... It 
went off all right. 

Such was the part played by Reith in estab¬ 
lishing the supposed independence and 
impartiality of the B.B.C. Like many Scots¬ 
men and most sons of the manse, Reith was 
always “deeply respectful towards those set 
in authority over him and expected a cor¬ 
responding respect from those over whom 
he was set.” It was this attitude of mind 
which he instilled into the B.B.C. from the 
moment of its birth, and the B.B.C. is not 
rid of it yet. 

r * may be objected that Reith left the 
B.B.C. as long ago as 1938, and that the 
evidence of more than twenty years ago is 
no longer necessarily relevant today. There 
is some slight truth jo this. Haley, the only 
other remarkable Director-General whom 
the B.B.C. has known, made many changes, 
and he certainly freed the B.B.C. from many 
of its formal entanglements with the major 
parties. The Whips no longer have a strangle¬ 
hold on political broadcasting, although 
their influence is still formidable enough. 
But there is no evidence that Haley in any 
way changed the B.B.C.’s fundamental att¬ 
itude to those in authority. No full or rel¬ 
evant memoirs of the period following 
Reith have yet been published, and this 
makes it difficult to offer documented 
examples of the B.B.C.’s behaviour, without 
falling bade on unsupported, or unpub¬ 
lishable, verbal evidence or on the necessarily 
suspect accounts of those who have quarrel¬ 
led with the Corporation. 

But, in fact, the conduct of the B.B.C. at 
critical or awkward moments speaks for it¬ 
self. When, it is pertinent to ask, has a strike 
leader been offered facilities by the B.B.C. 
similar to those which were given to Eden 
during the national railway strike of 1955? 
Why ban the second of two scheduled inter¬ 
views merely because in the first Siobhan 


McKenna made a few spritely observations 
about the Northern Ireland Government? 
The examples could be multiplied. TheB.B.C. 
remains today as deferential to those in 
authority and as predisposed in their favour 
as ever Reith could have wished that it be. 
It allows fair play only when the two front 
benches are agreed about a policy, and then 
only to the front-bendi point of view. This 
belief in bi-partisanship, as will be shown, 
has its source in instincts far more compli¬ 
cated than the simple desire to play safe. 

Few activities of the B.B.C. encourage 
this attitude to authority more subtly and 
more persistently than its news broadcasts. 
These are, it is claimed, impartial, accurate 
and trustworthy. They are, in fact, nothing 
of the sort. A pointed description of a 
B.B.C. news bulletin may be found in a 
letter which Jennie Flexner wrote to Tom 
Jones in 1938. Writing from New York, 
she said: 

It has been interesting to hear what the B.B.C. 
sends us: great detail about the English weather; 
quite full information about the U.S.A. culled 
from our commentators; and then a little carefully 
arranged news about Europe in general. So the 
New Statesman is very welcome and we thank 
you very much. 

She was describing an overseas news bulletin 
in 1938; a home news bulletin twenty years 
later is little different. A journalist, listen¬ 
ing to such a bulletin, is impelled to ask 
himself whether it bears any relation to the 
search for news on which he has been en¬ 
gaged during the day, whether for The 
Times or the Daily Mirror. The answer can 
only be that it does not. A B.B.C. news bul¬ 
letin may sometimes give facts; it only 
rarely gives news; and it scarcely ever gives 
rhe truth of an event or a situation. 

This is partly due to its own peculiar con¬ 
ception of what constitutes news. One may 
take a typical example. A Minister, as is 
often the case, introduces a Bill which has 
been forced on him by party or public pres¬ 
sure, but every political correspondent 
knows, because he has been informed, that 
the Government’s legislative programme is 
to be so arranged that it will never reach the 
statute book, and this fact is reported in 
most newspapers. What does the B.B.C. do? 
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]t reports the fact that the Bill is to be intro¬ 
duced; it does not, however, report the 
equally significant fact, which necessarily 
alters the first, that the Bill will be strangled 
and that its introduction has merely been a 
familiar and time-honoured political man¬ 
oeuvre. Examples such as this occur almost 
every day. By divorcing a happening from 
its origins and its circumstances, the B.B.C. 
in its news bulletins is as guilty of a gross 
distortion of fact and truth as any politi¬ 
cally biased newspaper, and almost cer¬ 
tainly more consistently so. 

B ut the manner in which the B.B.C. pre¬ 
sents the news holds more serious dangers 
than that. In its selection of news, in its 
careful phrase and in its unspeakable diction, 
it fosters the illusion that in every public 
issue there is a body of ascertainable fact, 
on which a rational man may found a ra¬ 
tional opinion. This is a perilous delusion, 
especially if people come to believe that the 
ascertainable fact is unfailingly communi¬ 
cated to them by one body, the B.B.C. It is 
far preferable that public issues should be 
presented as they are in the Press, as col¬ 
lisions of great interests, prejudices and 
appetites; and if these sometimes appear un¬ 
attractive, it is right that they should do so, 
for unattractive they frequently are. It is 
far preferable that the fears and appetites 
of trade unionists or stockbrokers should be 
plainly represented and plainly recognisable 
in the Daily Herald or the Daily Telegraph 
than that they should be given respectability 
and innocence by a B.B.C. news editor and 
a B.B.C. announcer. 

A further danger is that, by its selection 
of news, the B.B.C. gives the impression 
that political decisions are taken by a few 
great and remote men for reasons which are 
never, can never and should never be ex¬ 
plained. Khrushchev makes a speech, Aden¬ 
auer forces a demarche, de Gaulle sends a 
protest: all of them come as mysteriously 
from the blue and end as mysteriously in 
the blue as any titbit of information which 
filtered out of the chancelleries of Metter- 
nich’s Europe. Politics, according to the 
B.B.C. news bulletins, is a matter for those 


set in authority, and the doings of those set 
in authority are reported without partiality 
or favour: without partiality or favour, 
that is. except to those set in authority. The 
attitudes of the dissident or the noncon¬ 
formist, even the common-sense ^valuations 
of ordinary people, find no place in a B.B.C. 
news broadcast; or, if they do find a place, 
it is as a peremptory postcript to the ela¬ 
borate, and even affectionate, accounts of 
the to-ings and fro-ings of the lords of the 
universe. 

Now, it is not claimed that these dangers 
arc due entirely to any deliberate policy 
of the B.B.C. In the first place, a B.B.C. 
news bulletin is limited, at the most, to fif¬ 
teen minutes, which represents less than 
two columns of The Times. This makes it 
unavoidable that much will be omitted for 
which a newspaper can find room, especially 
since the B.B.C., observing its own order of 
priorities, considers it necessary to repeat at 
length almost every official pronouncement 
or communique and to record in detail the 
otiose routine of even semi-attached royalty. 
But even more important is the fact that the 
B.B.C., in constructing its news bulletins, is 
guided by no sense of news values. It is not 
sufficiently appreciated that one of the cas¬ 
ual protections which a free press gives to 
its public is simply the news sense of its 
editors, news editors and night news editors. 
Precisely because they arc, first and last, 
interested in what will interest their readers, 
they from time to time give prominence to 
news and views which the B.B.C. would 
either ignore or bury in the middle of its 
bulletins. This news sense is not infallible; 
it is often distorted; the trivial is frequently 
elevated, the significant sometimes over¬ 
looked. But, by and large, the press is far 
more likely than the B.B.C. to stumble on 
the significant, especially the significant 
which is uncomfortable to authority, and 
present it in such a way that it cannot be 
ignored: to stumble on it, if one likes, pri¬ 
marily out of an instinct for sensation. 

But the criticism of the B.B.C.’s attitude 
to news which embraces all the others is that 
it does not attempt to discover the truth. 
It merely records public events and public 
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statements. Not for it to investigate on its 
own account the accusations against the 
Thurso police and decide that they deserve 
to be ventilated; it must wait until official¬ 
dom has admitted that they are a public 
issue. .Not for it to make its own inquiry 
into the mAssacre at Hola Camp and pre¬ 
sent its own findings; it is satisfied with re¬ 
peating official pronouncements. Not for it 
to unearth some public scandal, such as the 
Electrical Trades Union’s disposal of its 
funds; it will ignore the subject until autho¬ 
rity has given its official licence to publish. 
Thus, even in its news bulletins, in that part 
of its activities which is most commonly and 
widely praised, the B.B.C. is dependent on 
authority. It is to authority that it looks 
for guidance in its selection of news, instead 
of to a fallible but free news sense; and it is 
from authority that it takes the tone which 
informs all its news bulletins. Fed by au¬ 
thority, it is to authority that it gives 
homage. 

B ut the attitude of the B.B.C. towards 
those in power is not the most interesting 
of its characteristics and certainly not the 
most relevant in a discussion of the Esta¬ 
blishment. The Establishment is a difficult 
and, if misunderstood, dangerous concep¬ 
tion. It is a pity, one sometimes feels, that 
it was ever popularised and there is much to 
be said for the view that it should have been 
left to ferment in the more obscure vats of 
A. J. P. Taylor’s writings. 

Intended to assist inquiry and thought, 
this virtuous, almost demure, phrase has 
been debauched by the whole tribe of pro¬ 
fessional publicists and vulgarisers who to¬ 
day imagine that a little ill-will entitles 
them to comment on public affairs. Cor¬ 
rupted by them, the Establishment is now 
a harlot of a phrase. It is used indiscrimina¬ 
tely by dons, novelists, playwrights, poets, 
composers, artists, actors, dramatic critics, 
literary critics, script-writers, even band 
leaders and antique dealers, merely to de¬ 
note those in positions of power whom they 
happen to dislike most. If this is all that the 
Establishment means, the phrase is unneces¬ 
sary and a fraud. It is necessary and valu¬ 
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able only if it helps to describe something 
specific about the manner in which power 
in England is exercised, something that has 
been previously overlooked or insufficiently 
examined. In this limited object, the con¬ 
ception of the Establishment can be of some 
assistance. But although it may be possible 
to rescue the idea of the Establishment from 
prostitution, there is no promise that a 
respectable woman can be made of the Esta¬ 
blishment itself. Even General Booth had 
to admit that there were tasks beyond his 
powers. 

The idea of the Establishment is concerned 
less with the actual exercise of power than 
with the established bodies of prevailing 
opinion which powerfully, and not always 
openly, influence its exercise. The Establish¬ 
ment is not a power elite. If its members 
have any connexions with power blocs in 
society, it is not these connexions which 
give them their particular influence. If in 
their other activities they represent actual 
interests, it is not their representation of 
these interests which makes them members of 
the Establishment. Indeed, the one signifi¬ 
cant fact about the Establishment is that it 
represents nothing in the national life. It 
has its roots in no class and no interest; it 
responds to no deep-seated national instinct. 
It is this rootlessness which is seen by its 
defenders as its main virtue, and by its op¬ 
ponents as its most depressing fault. Its de¬ 
fenders have, of course, found a euphemism 
for this rootlessness: they call it disinter¬ 
estedness. It must be disinterested, they 
argue, precisely because it represents noth¬ 
ing. What, after all, has the Warden of All 
Souls to gain? He is retained by no industry. 
He receives little or no emolument for his 
untolled services. No higher academic 
honour can fall to a man who must already 
be surprised at the full recognition of his 
talents. Where find a more disinterested or 
impartial person? Where, indeed, unless in 
the twilit figure of a still surviving Liberal 
or a retired Civil servant or a pale head¬ 
master. All of these, it need scarcely be 
pointed out, are usually to be found in any 
Board of Governors of the B.B.C., which, 
however composed, may confidently be 
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taken as a microcosm of the Establishment 
of the day. They move in a world which is 
utterly separated from reality, governed 
only by its own mystique. Deprived of real 
experience, impelled by no real interest, 
avoiding any real conflict, it is to this, the 
exalted representation of nothing that they 
would like to reduce the social and political 
life of Britain. 

Nothing, of course, could be more se¬ 
ductive. The representation of nothing can 
only be replaced by the representation of 
something: by the representation of specific 
interests, which may mean conflicting in¬ 
terests, or of real ideas, which may mean 
conflicting ideas. How much more simple, 
how much more civilised, to avoid painful 
decisions, to represent nothing, to be noth¬ 
ing. The Left-wing critics of the Establish¬ 
ment have altogether missed this vital point. 
If the Establishment represented established 
interests, it might, from their point of view, 
still be deserving of criticism. But why 
create a now term to describe power blocs 
which are already familiar? The whole 
point about the Establishment is that it re¬ 
presents no interests; and its claim to dis¬ 
interestedness may, in this sense, be readily 
accepted. 

One clear, and relevant, example of this 
may be given. In the long discussion which 
preceded the introduction of commercial 
television, the Establishment came as near 
as it has ever done to organising a campaign 
against the Government of the day, a Con¬ 
servative Government. The earnest periods 
of Vice-Chancellors writing to The Times; 
the grim tenacity of Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter; the lengthy judgment of a Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary, Lord Radcliffe, 
who actually wrote a letter to The Times 
which occupied one whole column; the soft, 
enfolding platitudes of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the persistent lobbying of 
W. J. Haley: not a step was omitted. The 
debate on commercial television remains 
one of the clearest examples of the Estab¬ 
lishment in action in defence of one of its 
dearest illusions, namely, that it knows best 
what is good for other people. But the signi¬ 
ficant fact to observe is that the Establish¬ 


ment was at this point opposed to a Conser¬ 
vative Government and to the numerous 
business interests which advocated the in¬ 
troduction of commercial television. Why 
should the Establishment regard the defence 
of the B.B.C.’s monopoly as so essential to 
its own preservation? ' 

hat makes the influence of the B.B.C, 
on the life and mind of the nation so 
baleful is the wash of "gentle persuasion”, as 
Muggeridge described it twenty years ago, 
“patiently wearing away angular opinions; 
like waves on a beach, ebbing and flowing, 
transforming rocks and stones into smooth 
round pebbles, all alike. ...” This is its true 
mission. It fears, and when it docs not fear 
it despises, non-conformity; and, if non¬ 
conformity must be allowed its say, it will 
gently rob it of all anger and all laughter, 
of all passion and all heartache, until it 
lades both pith and point. Aneurin Bevan, 
in In Place of Fear, describes how a new 
member of the House of Commons, imagin¬ 
ing that he has thrown a brick at the mem¬ 
bers opposite, finds to his bewilderment 
that it has turned into a sponge in mid-air. 
Much the same alchemy is practised by the 
B.B.C. 

It is most evident in discussions. The 
point of these discussions, as anyone who 
has listened to them knows but those who 
have taken part in them know even better, 
is not to find and explore the point of diff¬ 
erence, but to find and scrupulously to 
map the common area of agreement. In 
these discussions, the chairmen are all-im¬ 
portant, and one sometimes wonders if the 
B.B.C. does not breed them especially for 
the purpose in a B.B.C. Hatchery and Con¬ 
ditioning Centre, for it is difficult to believe 
that they were born of viviparous parents. 

"Well, well, well,” says one, when two 
members of his team have for once been 
aroused, "they did get excited about that, 
didn’t they?” The audience laughs and is 
soothed. 

"I am afraid,” says another, "that the 
team cannot agree about that. Let’s hurry 
on to the next question.” His pain and sur¬ 
prise at such a default are barely concealed. 
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More commonly, however, even when a 
discussion has just concluded between three 
or four people of immovably opposed 
points of view, the chairman will sum up 
with bland indifference to what has been 
said in the preceding half-hour, rescuing 
from a wide area of conflict some small 
patch of common agreement which he can 
offer to the listeners as their reward for 
hearing him out. 

Now, all this is not just an accident, nor 
does it spring just from a desire to play safe, 
discreditable enough though this motive 
would be in itself. It has its origin in the 
attitude which those in possession and in 
power try sedulously to foster among those 
who do not possess and do not have power, 
the attitude which is common to the B.B.C. 
and to the Establishment. It is difficult, in 
these days, to persuade a majority of people 
to accept ideas merely because they are ad¬ 
vanced by authority or prescribed by cus¬ 
tom. It is far easier and more effective to 
persuade them that there really is no diff¬ 
erence between apparently opposing points 
of view, that there really is no conflict 
either of ideas or interests with which they 
need bother their heads, that there really 
is nothing worth getting excited about. 
Here is the real danger of the B.B.C. It does 
not preach; it does not even try to persuade; 
it brainwashes, and it brainwashes with 
such skill that no one notices. This is its 
value to the Establishment. It would turn up 
its nose at subliminal advertising. But it is 
guilty, day in and day out, of subliminal 
advocacy, slipping in, through the appa¬ 
rently innocuous words of the chairman, a 
whole attitude to life and thought. 

No attitudes exist in isolation, and it is 
important to the Establishment that it 
should encourage acceptance of prevailing 
opinion in all fields of thought and art. To 
this task, the B.B.C. brings conviction as 
well as other qualities. Tt is in its nature 
that it should find thinkers or artists ac¬ 
ceptable to it only when they have become 
generally accepted. It hunts names, experts 
and accepted authorities. Its guide to the 
world of thought, letters and the arts is 
Who's Who ; its list of Reith lecturers might 
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have been culled from Who Was Who. 
Where the boundaries of accepted thought 
are being crossed, there you will not find 
the B.B.C.; where there is dissidence or 
protest, there you will not find the B.B.C.; 
where there is irreverence or resistance to 
cant, there you will not find the B.B.C. For 
a body such as the Royal Academy, there 
is point in its conservatism; its task is to 
inform and discipline every new develop¬ 
ment with tradition. But for the B.B.C.’s 
attitude there can be no defence. It is not 
even conservative; it is certainly not the 
repository of a traditional discipline. It 
moves sluggishly with all that is worst in 
British life, all that finds prevailing opinion 
safe and comforting. 

T he relevance of this to the Establishment 
has already been hinted. Protest never 
comes from one quarter alone. The effective 
protest may well lie in some activity which 
seems far removed from public affairs. It is 
therefore essential to it that it should en¬ 
sure, as far as possible, that in every field 
of ideas only those which are acceptable to 
it are given prominence. 

It does not require a conservative insti¬ 
tution, because conservatism is a positive 
attitude and might at times be indefensible; 
certainly it might well entangle it in a pos¬ 
ition from which it would find it hard to 
extricate itself, and the precondition of the 
Establishment’s survival is that it should 
be able easily to shift its ground with pre¬ 
vailing opinion and so control it. Nor does 
it want an institution which is so progressive 
that it entertains protest; that would be to 
destroy itself. It wants what the B.B.C. 
provides: an institution which represents 
all in the life of the nation to which mediot - 
rity has paid the tribute of success and 
acceptance. Success and conformity: these 
are the twins which the Establishment and 
the B.B.C. labour to uphold. 

It may be asked whether a medium of 
mass communication can be anything but 
a mirror of prevailing opinion. The answer 
is that it can, but only on one condition: 
that one trusts the people to find their way. 
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at will and by their own taste, to attitudes 
which truly reflect their own yearnings and 
those of society in which they live. This the 
Establishment, but in particular the 
will never allow them to do. It has already 
been observed that one of the most patient 
illusions of the Establishment is its belief 
that it knows best what is good for other 
people, and the B.B.C. holds the same belief 
as a legacy from Reith. 

“In earliest years,” he wrote in his auto¬ 
biography, “accused of setting out to give 
the public not what it wanted but what the 
B.B.C. thought it should have, the answer 
was that few knew what they wanted, 
fewer what they needed.” The result of this 
attitude was a policy which has been suc¬ 
cinctly described by Haley in the Lewis Fry 
Memorial Lecture which he gave in Bristol 
University eleven years ago, while he was 
still Director-General of the B.B.C.: 

The listener was deliberately plunged from one 
extreme to the other. The devotees of Irving Berlin 
were suddenly confronted with Bach. Many listen¬ 
ers were won for higher things in this way, but 
many were irretrievably lost. For the weakness of 
the process was that so many intolerances were 
set up. 

Haley went on to describe the policy 
which he substituted for Reith’s: 

Since the war we have been feeling our way along 
a more indirect approach. It rests on the concep¬ 
tion of the community as a broadly based cultural 
pyramid slowly aspiring upwards. This pyramid is 
served by three main Programmes, differentiated 
but broadly overlapping in levels and interests, 
each programme leading on to the other, the 
listener being induced through the years increasing¬ 
ly to discriminate in favour of the things that are 
more worthwhile.... As the standards of the 
education and culture of the community rise so 
should the programme pyramid also. 

The reverse, of course, has happened. 
The Third Programme has a much smaller 
audience than it had at its inception; the 
Home Service has lowered its standards; 
and the Light Programme has become un¬ 
varyingly banal. The B.B.C.’s television 
service falls somewhere between the Home 
Service and the Light Programme. 
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T he element which is common to both 
Reith’s and Haley’s attitude is their 
belief that culture is something which can be 
transmitted to the mass of a population by 
a curriculum of humane studies. Their 
motives were almost certainly different. 
Reith, a Calvinist to the core,' wished to 
punish people. He wished to give people 
six of the best every day, and a round dozen 
on the Sabbath. Haley, a largely self-edu¬ 
cated man and in this ah almost nineteenth- 
century figure, believed that people would 
be enticed, as he was by Benn’s Popular 
Library and Everyman’s Library, into 
voluntarily taking a sort of adult education 
course through the B.B.C. But, whatever 
their motives, their fallacy is the same. The 
mass of a people must find its culture, if it 
is to be real to them at all, by following 
their own tastes and their own pleasures. 

This is what the B.B.C. have always 
sought to deny them, and what the Estab¬ 
lishment sought to deny them by resisting 
the introduction of commercial television. 
One can scarcely blame it. Its one hope of 
maintaining its position is to devitalise the 
people, to insinuate its own standards of 
success and mediocrity, to impose its own 
culture and with it its own attitudes, until 
they think and feel with it. The Establish¬ 
ment knows that a population with in¬ 
dependent tastes, even if its tastes are only 
Tommy Steele and Terry Dene, is a popu¬ 
lation which is capable of feeling, thinking, 
and therefore perhaps even acting, inde¬ 
pendently of it. A population which can 
erect its own idols, even if they are only the 
idols of Wembley, is a population which will 
not be pre-disposed to idolise those whom 
the Establishment would wish it to. It is far 
safer to brainwash the mass of the popu¬ 
lation in a middling, middlebrow, middle- 
class culture; this the Establishment entrusts 
to the B.B.C. It can entrust it in the full 
confidence that the B.B.C. will, of its own 
nature, perform the task to the best of its 
ability. 
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Chinese Journey 


I T was a documentary about the Far East, and 
the commentary gave the number of "little 
communists” who would be born while the 
film was running. Apparently, a Chinese is born 
every second (every two seconds, an Indian). 
During the evening we almost felt them making 
their way, and at the end of the performance 
they were asking us for our scats. Is Asia equally 
concerned? No longer threatened by a Western 
invasion, is it disturbed by its own invasion of 
itself, by these millions who arrive each year 
to claim their share and their place? Have 
births — which were- once family events which 
the State did not even register — become a great 
collective event, burdening the Eastern spirit? 
Since 1953 (the year of the first Chinese census) 
there are 600 million (and more) and for the 
first time everybody knew it. Has this changed 
things? I left Paris with such questions in mind. 

Westerners once loved Peking not only for its 
beauty but also for the astonishing advantages 
they enjoyed there. In one quarter of the city 
they were rulers, and they used the nearby 
temples for weekends; at their feet they saw 
a nation of traders and artisans, and on their 
whims depended the coolies’ hope of life. (If 
they all took a rickshaw, the runner would die 
within a year from heart trouble; if they all 
went on foot he would die within a week of 
hunger.) I travelled in China thirty years ago, 
when it was in a state of anarchy, and I had 
this lordly status. I now told myself: “This time 
I’ll be cut down to my right size.” Not at all. 
The privileges accorded the tourist have, if any¬ 
thing, increased. 

At railway stations I automatically began to 
make my way to the platform by following 
other travellers. But the interpreter directed me 
towards a luxuriously furnished waiting-room 
decorated with flowering plants, and I might 
have been Edward VII arriving in 1910 at the 


Gare du Bois de Boulogne. If I moved to pick 
up my suitcase, it was withdrawn from my 
grasp, indignantly, as though I were about to 
lose face. In the sleeping-car compartment, 
designed for four persons, two berths were re¬ 
served for me, and in the restaurant car an 
entire table, from which Chinese were strictly 
turned away. I would have liked to ask them 
to sit down, but was not sure whether I had the 
right to evade these favours. (In addition, I 
suppose, they were quarantine measures.) 

In every city where I stayed I was given a 
royal suite on the top floor of a skyscraper pal¬ 
ace. The entrance to my rooms in Shanghai was 
a large door lacquered in red and black which 
opened on to red columns, brightly-coloured 
chests, mahogany furniture and shelving, por¬ 
celain and jade knick-knacks, carved wooden 
frieies, coloured glass lamps, urns, nests of tables 
.... I never had time to finish the inventory. 
(And I have forgotten to add the enormous cir¬ 
cular mirrors which gave to this pseudo-palace 
the final touch of mauvais lieu). In the pan¬ 
oramic restaurant I was given a place raised 
slightly above the tables occupied by crowds of 
Soviet tourists. The only automobile in the city 
(or almost the only one) waited for me outside 
the theatre in which I had been given, free of 
charge, the best seat. 

I was not, as elsewhere in the Far East, a target 
for touts and beggars; one didn’t have to burrow 
every moment in wallet or pocket, nor keep an 
anxious eye on luggage. Everything fell into 
place around me as though by a miracle. I ended 
up by almost forgetting that I had paid (before 
leaving Paris) for everything in advance. Only 
once did I have to change money (and that was 
to buy a sandalwood fan whose lingering scent 
was to keep alive for me, in Europe, memories 
of China). I had been told that I would not need 
to go to the bank, and it was in fact the bank 
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that came to me, in the person of an efficient 
clerk who knocked at my door at ten in the 
evening with his little dispatch-case. 

In the train I was not given my ticket but 
entrusted by the interpreter to the guard. I was 
called at meal-time and conducted back to my 
compartment, surrounded with attention but 
deprived of all initiative; a silent traveller, both 
prince and prisoner. When the train halted at 
a station I did take a few steps on the platform. 
For these occasions I even sported the soft hat 
which (in Communist films) denotes the “Kuo- 
mintang oppressor” as surely as (in Chinese 
opera) a certain kind of white make-up denotes 
the traitor. It only earned me greater respect. 
To wear a soft hat in China — and to survive — 
is to demonstrate considerable power. Under 
instructions transmitted mysteriously from on 
high through a number of middle-ranking per¬ 
sonages down to floor polishers and kitchen 
boys, I apparently had the right to absolute 
priorities. I represented the Party. 

H ow different were these touristic privileges 
from the humiliating position of the diplo¬ 
mats, herded into ghettoes, politely invited to 
come and watch workers at work, and, when 
the international atmosphere was tense, left to 
the mercy of the mob. One of them told me how 
he had been pilloried the previous summer after 
the Anglo-American intervention in the Middle 
East; and the authorities made it known that 
they shared the indignation of the demonstrators. 
Nor did the police make any reply to requests 
for protection. He had to stand on duty at his 
door for two days and ret eive insulting messages 
from delegations. 

For my own part I have no grievances to 
present. I sometimes questioned the Communists 
with whom I was talking; but they never direct¬ 
ly pressed me; I never found them lacking in 
courtesy. But why such a display of consider¬ 
ation? Would it really convert a bourgeois? 
(That would be too naive.) Was it designed 
merely to show that the new China knows how 
to receive guests? Then I am happy to bear 
witness: the organisation of tourism is perfect. 
Well, I have kept the rules. Now let us speak 
seriously. 

Two questions, put a hundred times last year 
after my trip to Moscow, await the traveller 
returning from a totalitarian country. ‘‘Do the 
people in the streets look happy?” To this I 
reply with another question: “Tell me first if 


they look happy in Paris (or London, or New 
York)....” 

“But, of course you weren’t able to see any¬ 
thing, were you?” Am I being simple-minded in 
thinking that one can see a great deal just by 
walking in the streets, and even from the win¬ 
dow of a train? What is immediately apparent is 
that this country is so “behind,” is still so bogged 
down in ignorance and mud, that there can be 
no question of its attaining a Western standard 
of life in the calculable future. But it has made 
up its mind to help itself. Travelling in India, 
one sees hundreds of thousands of dreamers who 
seem to be awaiting improbable assistance. In 
China, one sees men who have made their “ren¬ 
dezvous with destiny.” No stagecraft could 
arrange the formidable spectacle of earth under 
plough over thousands and thousands of miles. 
Thirty years ago, from the same railway line — 
still single-tracked — I saw peasants strolling 
among the mirroring riccficlds. This time I-saw 
them from early dawn, moving out in columns, 
and their movements had a kind of frenzy. The 
effort seemed to imply both governmental fer¬ 
vour and at least a measure of mass consent. 

If in this case the evidence of one’s eyes con¬ 
firms official propaganda, at other times it inval¬ 
idates it. The 8th of Mardi is “Women’s Day” 
in China. An ordinary Chinese Sunday, with no 
means of transport, and therefore no means of 
escape; a Sunday with the shops open, the 
streets crowded with pedestrians. At times a 
phrase of music broke through the noise (high- 
pitched cymbal and beat of a drum), and I saw, 
behind a red streamer, a small procession an¬ 
nouncing the celebration. Women, one is firmly 
told, now do heavy jobs formerly reserved for 
men. I suppose the young girls in plaits who 
recently took over the duties of traffic police 
in Shanghai take a pride in their new posts; but 
for most others it is all only an additional bur¬ 
den to the exhausting labours of work and home; 
at the end of the day they have no energy left 
to go out. In the twelve halls of a great fair¬ 
ground, and even in the workers’ clubs, I rarely 
saw any women. The emancipation of “the sec¬ 
ond sex?” The Chinese woman trots from her 
stove to her job, one child in front (within), 
another in a sling behind her, to the sound of 
a radio assuring her that she is at long last free. 

Popular rfactions are sometimes unexpected. 

I heard schoolchildren burst into laughter when 
watching, on the screen, Chairman Mao slowly 
crossing the Yangtse, surrounded by buoys, life¬ 
boats, and a circle of half-submerged courtiers. 
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In the train, where a woman’s voice harangued 
us tirelessly from the radio (speaking with the 
most meticulous precision as though we were all 
children), a neighbour who spoke a little English 
said to me, in a weary voice, “She talks too 
much!” The older people are beginning to forget 
the West .they once knew. But the young are 
trying to discover it through jazz, radio broad¬ 
casts, and a few foreign films. Marxism, like 
everything swallowed under compulsion, induces 
nausea. The Communist universities are turning 
out liberals as passionate as, in the West, the 
atheists who have gone through religious schools. 
The world caught a glimpse of them in 1957, 
during the brief “Hundred Flowers” period, and 
there are many indications that they have re¬ 
mained unconverted.* 

Another film, depicting episodes in the “War 
of Liberation” seemed to catch the mood of the 
militants. At the height of the battle-scenes, part 
of the audience burst out cheering as if in that 
hall in Shanghai the past was being relived. But 
when Soviet or local propaganda films are 
shown, there is only a meagre audience; acrobats, 
magicians, and the traditional theatre draw 
crowds. So Party propaganda tries to make its 
appeal in the guise of ancient myths. “Pro¬ 
duction bottlenecks,’ ‘ on posters, take the form 
of a dragon, a “god of maize” symbolises the 
record harvest of 1958, and progress in animal 
husbandry is represented by a small Chinese 
climbing on to the back of a fabulous pig. All 
this imagery is addressed to a still unsophisticat¬ 
ed people, scaxcely emerged from the age of 
legends. 

B ut enough of this picture book. What about 
conversations? For the most part, they 
are monopolised by In tourist. They ask you 
what you are interested in, whom you would 
like to meet. But your requests arc not always 
granted. For days on end they repeat, “We 
are contacting. ...” To me these mysterious 
words evoked endless telephoning, busy officials, 
the search for an ideal interlocutor. Nothing of 
the kind. The conversation never takes place. 
“Ask us anything you like! We are at your 
service!” Like a conjuror able to produce rab¬ 
bits from a hat, they are prepared to offer you 
a factory, a circus, a curiosity shop, a doctor, 
a workers’ club, and even “a capitalist.” I want¬ 
ed to visit the rural communes; they agreed 
willingly. Most of the people I spoke with were 

* “It seems that Marxism, which was all the rage 
at one time, is no longer the fashion.” (Speech by 
Mao Tse-tung, 27 February 1958 .) 
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young, lively, intelligent, and our conversations 
were fairly free (more so in the south than in the 
north, and in the countryside rather than the 
towns). I congratulated myself on not having 
revisited the capital; I would have been tied 
up in propaganda. 

My first day in Shanghai I said I would like 
to visit the museum. “Of course, if we have the 
time....” I gathered that it was better to begin 
with the working-class districts. A visit to the 
house of an unknown worker had, I thought, 
a certain expiatory character. Each morning I 
could see from my high window an immense 
flat city stretching to the horizon: Shanghai, 
Canton. A city where the dwellings seemed 
thrown together by chance, where in all the 
jumble it was impossible to make out the guid¬ 
ing lines of the few main thoroughfares; even 
the river is concealed by sampans, floating hou¬ 
ses. All these people were drawn into the city 
by the cupidity of Europe at the time of the 
Opium War. For a hundred years the Westerners 
made their profits, but that was another epoch. 
On the old race-track a temple of culture has 
taken the place of the casino; I had to go and 
admire it (and beat my colonialist breast). 

I also had to walk round a part of the town 
built about 1955 to see “how the slaves of 
capitalism used to live.” I was received without 
animosity. “Would you like to visit one of the 
houses?” my interpreter asked. “You can 
choose....” But he was already leading me 
towards one. “We must first of all find out if 
they want to receive us.” But his hand was 
already on the door, and he opened it without 
further ceremony. When I prepared to leave, 
after exchanging a few banal phrases, a little 
girl broke in: “You were supposed to stay for 
dinner.” That evening, I watched a magician. 
He boasted of being able to mind-read and 
record on paper the thoughts of the audience. 
The messages were translated for my benefit: 
"China has made a great leap forward!” “So¬ 
cialism is good!” etc. etc 

“You have heard the voice of the people,” 
my interpreter said solemnly. 

But enough of this childishness. My over- 
zealous guides never quite managed to keep up 
this rigidity of demeanour and we soon became 
friends. One of them, whom I asked to tell me 
about his childhood, spoke to me at first only 
of the Inflation and the Terror and the Requi¬ 
sitions of the Kuomintang. But a few days 
later, when I approached the same subject in 
a roundabout way, he said: “My grandmother 
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used to throw biscuits into the air to find out 
if I were going to be intelligent...Instead 
of abstractions, I began to find human beings, 
and they are difficult to dislike. 

For thirty-three hours, in the wagon-lit from 
Canton to Hangchow, I had as travelling com¬ 
panion an artist who worked on an illustrated 
weekly. At sunrise on the second day we had 
an unusual moment. The train seemed to be mak¬ 
ing for a lake, and the sun rose behind the water. 
Clumps of trees and villages with curved roofs 
began to emerge from the mist. And suddenly 
we saw, black on white, thousands of Chinese 
shadows: the peasants, summoned to labour 
throughout that vast territory by Mao’s trumpet. 
They moved along the narrow paths of earth 
like acrobats on a tightrope. My companion was 
visibly moved. A hundred generations of artists 
who had sought to divine the mysteries of the 
haze rejoiced in him at the sight of this magni¬ 
ficent black-and-white landscape. I kept on buy¬ 
ing copies of his magazine with his work: all 
with crude anti-American caricatures. I imagine 
he is ashamed of what he is made to do. 

One day i visittd a Catholic church at Tsikawe, 
a suburb of Shanghai, formerly a Jesuit strong¬ 
hold. I had just watched the few worshippers, 
men and women separated, finger their beads, 
bury their noses in their prayer books, cross 
themselves and return to their places after comm¬ 
union, lingering to touch the Virgin. My chauff¬ 
eur was already at the door. I waved him 
away, and turned to a priest who was waiting 
in a confessional. He replied in excellent French, 
but it was only a translation of the official 
propaganda record: “We cannot allow foreign 
intervention in our affairs,” etc. I mentioned 
imprisoned Christians, but he seemed little in¬ 
clined to mourn their lot. My chauffeur reapp¬ 
eared. What had I in fact seen in that church? 
The survival of the Catholic faith, or the be¬ 
ginning of a parody which would one day 
end up as sacrilege? Hoping that Christ would 
still be worshipped in that place long after 
Communist fanaticism had disappeared, I chose 
the optimistic answer, and asked the priest for 
his blessing. 

T hf four note-books crammed with jottings 
which I have brought back from my journey 
overwhelm me. The difficulty lies in interpreting 
them. Just as in the Far East a house changes 
its aspect according to the arrangement of the 
folding screens, so the realities of China can be 
patterned in different ways by ideology. I some¬ 


times had the impression that I was making 
the mystery deeper by seeking to dispel it. Was 
this one of the charms of travel in the Far East? 
You have to feel your way, by the faint light 
of intuition, among false statistics in a censored 
press, set-piece conversations, contradictory in¬ 
formation, passionate opinions. Tant mieux! 
Vintelligence aime ce qui lui resistc. 

“How many Chinese are there? Four hundred 
million? Five hundred million? Give or take a 
hundred million, I really dbn’t know. ...” 

This is what C. T. Wang, the Kuomintang 
Foreign Minister, said to me in 1930 as he look¬ 
ed at a map of China in his Nanking office. 
Twenty years later Mr. Chou En-lai, Prime 
Minister of the People’s Republic, was equally 
uncertain. In 19jo, he adopted as a working 
hypothesis the higher of Wang’s two figures. 
The census of 30 June 1933 was to show a 
population of more than 600 million. Was this 
surprise gratifying? or disturbing? But perhaps 
this sudden gift of a hundred million Chinese 
may explain, I think, the birth-control policy 
inaugurated the following year by the Govern¬ 
ment (it also explains Mr. Khrushchev’s appeal 
to Russian women to have at least three or four 
children, in which some have seen an antic¬ 
ipation of the need to “defend Siberia”). 

One column is given over to centenarians 
(3,384 of them); there is another in which there 
is only one entry: a man, aged one hundred 
and fifty-five. I give this detail not because it 
is picturesque, but because this “sesqukentena- 
rian” has scarcely inspired confidence among 
scholars. For the sake of crowning its census 
with a too beautiful rosette, China has thrown 
doubt on the whole of it. Those who examine 
the figures closely will notice that they include 
eight million Formosans, twelve million over¬ 
seas Chinese, and eight million inhabitants of 
the desert regions all lumped together. Accord¬ 
ing to the People’s Daily itself, a certain number 
of the inhabitants were recorded twice over; 
many Chinese have only the haziest idea of 
their age (a child born on 31 December is said 
to be two years old on the following day, 

1 January); old people count their age not by 
years but by cycles and dynasties. I have read 
a scholarly study from which it appears that the 
published data have no great claims to validity, 
and that to to 20 per cent of this frightening 
figure may represent only imaginary Chinese. 

The calculation of food resources is even more 
problematical.Last autumnMaoTse-tungboasted 
that the grain harvest had been doubled. Claims 
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to a more modest increase would have been ad¬ 
mitted by everybody — it was impossible for 
such immense efforts to be without any result. 
But the claim to a doubled output causes raised 
eyebrows. What has become of this miraculous 
harvest? Travelling through China I looked for 
signs of it but could find none. Bigger rations? 
On the contrary, supplies to the towns have 
fallen off; and I was able to ascertain in a rural 
commune that state deliveries had not been in¬ 
creased. Exports? They scarcely rose at all in 
1958, and China’s recent failure to fulfil some 
trade undertakings suggests scarcities rather than 
plenty. Greater supplies of animal feeding 
stuffs? Unlikely. Stockpiling? I saw nothing of 
it. What struck me most of all was the lack of 
conviction on the part of officials whom I ques¬ 
tioned. I still remember the look of anguish on 
the face of one of them when he asked me: 
“Are you satisfied with my explanations?’’ 
I tend to share the almost unanimous scepticism 
of foreign experts. 

Tm Rr are MANir WAYS of making statistics lie. 
Under the general heading “Grain Harvest”, the 
Chinese include cereals, rice, potatoes, etc. An 
important deficit can therefore be concealed by 
an unimportant surplus. Moreover, the figures 
are given in percentages. If, as has been said 
(even in the Chinese press), a part of the pre¬ 
vious harvest had been hoarded, the figures 
might indicate an increase in state appropriations 
rather than an increase in output. Transport de¬ 
ficiencies certainly help to explain the present 
shortages in the towns; the Government wanted 
to do too many things at same time. At harvest 
time part of the population was busy “making 
steel” in the new furnaces in the countryside, 
and consequently part of the potato crop was 
wasted. 

I had, of course, no means of making a 
thorough or scientific investigation. What does 
stand out, however, is the contrast between the 
claims made and the results. The day I arrived 
in China I went to the “Park of Culture” in 
Canton. Night had just fallen. I lingered to 
watch the fabulous lanterns surrounded by mov¬ 
ing cardboard figures, large transparent fish 
swimming through the air each with an electric 
lamp inside — something of the enchantment of 
other times was preserved there. But my inter¬ 
preter, thinking my attitude childish, pushed me 
towards what he considered the real attraction 
of the place, the Exhibition put on by the 
Restaurant Hotel Workers. Its theme seemed to 
be: “Create the maximum of illusion with the 
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minimum of material!” I saw the monument of 
Peking done in pastry (but it was ersatz pastry, 
made of potato or turnip flour). One showcase 
contained cutlets in which there was no meat. 
I know very well that Chinese cooking has 
always been an art of getting along with practi¬ 
cally nothing, nonetheless this glorification of 
substitutes was staggering. (Imagine, in France, 
ten years after the liberation, a hymn of praise 
for the turnip.) This was the first attraction 
offered the tourist after the “great leap for¬ 
ward” in Chinese agriculture. 

The work put in is tremendous and the in¬ 
crease in yield real, but for the time being the 
consumer does not benefit. In the West pro¬ 
duction is destined in the end to satisfy the 
varied tastes of the population; in China the 
population has to adapt itself to what is there. 
“Students were once mere consumers. Today 
they are producers. ... Shanghai, consuming 
body, has become a producing body.” As bees 
feed their queen, the Chinese people are feeding 
an invisible goddess of production. She is flou¬ 
rishing (as the figures show), and the Party ap¬ 
pears to be satisfied. But what does the ordinary 
workman think when he reads these Victory 
Bulletins in his paper, and compares them with 
his own modest meals? 

I asked a workman what he hoped for in the 
immediate future. I formulated my question 
rather ambitiously. “Would you like first of all 
better housing, more leisure. ...?” He answered, 
with a timid smile of very simple desire, “We 
would so much like ... a little more pork.” 

<iy^HiNA,” say the Communists, "has made 

V_> dazzling progress.” And the anti-Com- 
munists, entering into the game, add: “Yes, but 
only at the cost of putting all the Chinese 
into barracks.” Using figures which cannot be 
checked, the two schools continue unshaken in 
their debate. “Soon,” say the Communists, “a 
third of the arable area will be enough to feed 
the entire population. The rest will be forests, 
pasture, fallow land. The landscape will be 
changed by the hand of man to stop the wind 
and stabilise the rain.” And the anti-Commu- 
nists reply: “The old people are interned, hus¬ 
bands separated from wives, mothers from child¬ 
ren. Couples are allowed to meet at rare inter¬ 
vals for a few minutes, while other couples 
await their turn. ...” 

I saw neither the miracle nor the torture 
in the two Communes I visited. One was in 
Kwantung, the other (ijoo kilometres to the 
north) in Chekiang. In theory, the transition 
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from Cooperative to Communal organisation 
facilitates a “more rational use of labour” and 
the establishment in each production unit of “a 
happy balance between agriculture and in¬ 
dustry.” In fact, the only change that had taken 
place in the life of the country people with 
whom I spoke was the introduction of Com¬ 
munal Kitchens, and even these did not have 
the all-embracing character attributed to them. 
The dining-rooms were small and equipped with 
family tables. There was a choice of two menus 
and these could be supplemented (on payment) 
in a canteen, and the people were free to prepare 
their meals at home on “rest days” or on days 
when they were receiving their families or their 
friends. In the creches I saw fat children wrap¬ 
ped in flannel, smiling happily, and I saw them 
claimed by their families after five in the even¬ 
ing. And in the “Houses of Happiness” — now 
called more modestly “Houses of Respect” — 
only a few old people were without the comfort 
of their families. 

A woman with a job cannot give all her time 
to her household and her children. On the other 
hand, she saves time by eating at her place of 
work. The Chinese are adapting themselves to 
these conditions, which are becoming a common 
practice in all countries. If, in France (where in 
these matters methods of persuasion have not 
been found very effective) the government were 
to forbid workers to return home for the midday 
meal, and to order all evening entertainments 
to start at 8 o’clock, there would be an outcry 
against such tyranny, but life in the teeming 
metropolis would be substantially eased. 

These are some of my impressions of the com¬ 
munes I observed; I do not wish to generalise. 
Elsewhere the change may have been more radi¬ 
cal. Remuneration of agricultural workers in 
China consists of a small wage-payment supple¬ 
mented by the free allocation of goods — food, 
clothes, social services, etc. These allowances are 
called “the ten guarantees,” just as, in foreign 
affairs, they talk of the “five principles.” (The 
Chinese always seem to be counting on their 
fingers. ...) In Kwantung I was told that, this 
year, wages had been increased and guarantees 
reduced. There are differences. Unevenly put 
into operation in the countryside, and not yet 
applied in the towns, “communisation” is at an 
experimental stage; it is too soon to pass any 
final judgment on it. 

Nevertheless, the system is moving in an un¬ 
mistakable direction. At Hangchow I examined 
the plan of the future town. One of the proposed 


buildings struck me by its size. I asked what it 
was intended to be. “It’s the dormitory.” That 
was the first time I heard the word that was 
soon to become very familiar. A dormitory is a 
dwelling place for workers separated from their 
families. The large amount of construction work 
in progress in China requires the forge-scale 
transfer of labour. (I even heard — but that 
was in Hong Kong — of vast “labour distri¬ 
bution centres,” not unlike concentration camps.) 
The work is of a temporary character — dykes, 
barrages, kilns, storing the harvest. Town-dwell¬ 
ers take part for a few weeks or months. It is 
(they say) a way of getting “a change of air” 
in a country where there are no holidays, and 
of “getting to know” the life of rural workers, 
thus promoting the “fusion of classes.” The 
system is reminiscent of the Labour Service 
introduced by the Fascists. 

Where exactly is the boundary between “vol¬ 
unteering” and “deportation,” between the or¬ 
ganisation of labour and the destruction of the 
family? One would have to know a great deal 
about life in China to be able to draw it. The 
“agricutural” contribution made by the few 
intellectuals I met was, it seemed to me, sym¬ 
bolic rather than real. The requirements of pro¬ 
duction take precedence. The doctors in a hos¬ 
pital I visited in Shanghai sleep at home (on 
Saturday) only once a week, ("We have to keep 
an eye on all the patients”) and, in comparison 
with others, they were privileged. Here is the 
story of a Peking family: the husband’s quali¬ 
fications made him more useful in Chungking 
and he was sent there; his wife remained in 
Peking, but managed after a time to get a trans¬ 
fer to Chungking. All would have been well but 
for the fact that, just before her arrival, the 
administrative machine blindly despatched the 
husband to a third city. The compensations? 
The dormitory is, as a rule, more comfortable 
than the individual’s home; the man deprived 
of his wife is consoled by a shower. Bourgeois 
degradation, socialist progress. No doubt there 
is an undercurrent of triumph in seeing the roots 
of reactionary attitudes torn up in this way. 
That, at least, is the feeling among the activists 
against whom Mao (the man of the centre) has 
often had to contend. 

I magine yourself dictator in Peking. You are 
in control of a country that is backward and 
without large natural resources, but with a vast 
population. You plSty this trump card. You 
raise from the sweat of the people the capital 
which earlier generations failed to accumulate. 
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You enhance their capacity to produce by stir¬ 
ring up enthusiasms, by mobilising against two 
enemies: reaction and personified natural dis¬ 
asters. (That is why the day’s work begins with 
rifle practice — the rifles are of wood — and 
ends with meetings denouncing the floods.) You 
try to rescue them from age-old passivity by 
encouraging sport and teaching them to use their 
wits. You praise them by saying that they can 
do everything and that their traditional medi¬ 
cine is better than modern medicine, that with 
their own hands they will be able to change the 
climate. You draw them into an exciting pro¬ 
duction romance, in which public works repre¬ 
sent the ups and down of life, statistics the spur, 
and failures are sabotage. This technique of stim¬ 
ulation is of Soviet invention, but in Mao’s 
China (32 years behind) the drug has to be ad¬ 
ministered in larger doses. In the USSR it is 
possible to envisage machines replacing men, but 
such a policy applied on a large scale in China 
would only spread unemployment. The accent 
is therefore placed on the first — and inverse — 
phase of modernisation: the transformation of 
men into machines by psychological condition¬ 
ing. 

It may also be that Mao has intended to reach 
“the stage of communism” more quickly than 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader’s criticism of the 
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Chinese Communes (in his conversation with 
Senator Humphrey) appears to corroborate this. 
But is this a matter of two Marxist and mutually 
jealous schools — or rather a case of two econ¬ 
omies with different needs? Russia is an in¬ 
dustrialised country, rich in resources, relatively 
under-populated, its people well-trained and 
even (whatever its rulers say) now rather bour¬ 
geois in outlook. China, 8 3 per cent agricultural, 
has twice as many peasants as the USSR has 
citizens, and its technical backwardness is great. 
Its numbers are both its strength and its weak¬ 
ness; it must seek other solutions. 

T he Chinese penal code provides for a two- 
year stay of execution for those condemned 
to death. Is this clemency, or merely a refine¬ 
ment of cruelty? Not quite either. Two years 
of production are recovered in this way; that 
is all. “Well, then, why not extend the period?” 
No, for in that case the penalty would lose its 
force, and then production as a whole would 
be affected. 

This is but one example, if a sinister one, of 
the utilitarian frenzy. I read a letter in the 
Chinese press criticising a professor for having 
grown flowers (unuseful activity), and another 
suggesting that women should sell their hair (a 
rough calculation gives, for three hundred mil- 
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The Chinese commune has no Russian pre¬ 
cedent. ... Can it really have compromised 
the Sino-Russian alliance? No objective stu¬ 
dent of Chinese affairs really thinks so. The 
alliance is, and will no doubt remain, strong 
enough to survive riore than one cause for 
mutual tension. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
dispel an impression that international com¬ 
munism came to an historic turning-point 
when, in spite of the orthodox revival at 
Wuhan, the Chinese formulations still look so 
radically different from the Russian. The 
differences of “method", and Mr. Khrushchev 
has recognised them, amount to what appears 
to be a crossroads on the path to commu¬ 
nism: the Chinese way digresses from the 
Russian way. 

Viewed from Asia, the differences are 
striking, and have never appeared so clearly 
as they do in the contrast between the Con¬ 
gress at Moscow, and the one held at Wuhan. 
When Asians turn their eyes towards Moscow 
they see Mr. Khrushchev proposing something 
which, to them, looks terribly far-away: a 


communism which goes with sputniks and 
atomic power; a communist world of ad¬ 
vanced techniques and almost “American” 
standards of life. But if, on the other hand, 
they look towards Wuhan or Peking, they see 
Mao Tse-tung holding up a mirror in which 
Asia can see herself. To the battalions of 
workers now changing the face of China, with 
no tools hut their arms and their little baskets 
slung from yokes of bamboo, communism 
appears as a solution that is near; and even 
though the regimentation of life and the 
ending of the age-old family system frighten 
the Asians, the free rice in the people’s re¬ 
fectories, and the announcements (even if 
exaggerated) of sensational harvests, are li¬ 
kely to impress them far more than the 
launching of some new satellites. 

Considered from this point of view, Russia 
seems to be entering upon what looks like a 
communism of the rich. China’s future is more 
likely to be that of a communism of the poor. 

Robert Guh-lain, 

Le Monde (Paris), April 13. 
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lion Chinese women, 200 tons of hair, appar¬ 
ently the proceeds of which would buy a thou¬ 
sand tractors or forty tons of fertiliser). Reading 
these I could not help recalling the classic stories 
of misers who re-use envelopes and light two 
rooms with a single candle. Once the absolute 
primacy of the useful is granted, our lives appear 
to be just full of superfluities. 

I asked one of my interpreters: “Why do you 
keep your old people alive? They’re no use any 
more.” I awaited his reaction with some curio¬ 
sity. He might have said: “We have respect for 
life.” Or: “Do you take us for savages?” 

What he did say was: “They have produced 
much and they deserve to be rewarded.” The 
reply evaded my trap without denying the idol. 

One evening, in Shanghai, the lamps were 
giving only a dim light. Current was being 
diverted to the new industries being built in the 
suburbs. Since this city no longer trades with 
the rest of the world, a new means of livelihood 
had to be found for it. There are no raw ma¬ 
terials in the locality, but it is being industri¬ 
alised none the less. I saw the factories going up, 
vast buildings surrounded by wretched bamboo 
huts. First the machines must be set going, then 
the workmen can be housed. At the food shops 
in Hangchow, queues started forming at dawn. 
At Canton, from my room at the top of the 
“Love of the Masses Hotel,” I looked down on 
the rainswept street. Thousands of carts and 
"blue ants” with large palm-leaf umbrellas, like 
walking flowers. Around each cart there was an 
entire family, some pulling, others pushing; it 
looked like an enormous beetle with human legs. 

In 1956, when an Indian delegation visited the 
country, they were amazed to see men acting 
as draught animals. “But for you,” they said to 
the Chinese, “cows are not sacred, why don’t 
you make use of them?...” 

This animalisation (or mechanisation) of man 
has nothing sadistic about it. It is an irresistible 
sequel to the nature of the regime and the size 
of the population. Nor is it any longer imposed 
by bloody terror (except, I believe, in the Mos¬ 
lem and Buddhist outlying territories). In the 
middle of a Commune I visited, I found a photo¬ 
graph of a reactionary being executed; but this 
kind of thing has, I believe, become exceptional. 
The picture itself is enough. “Criticism” has 
taken its place, and it is a powerful instrument 
in collectivised life. In Mayakovsky’s Bedbug, 
one of the characters says of a woman who has 
just committed suicide: “Oh, they’ll criticise her 
for that in her cell!” They may laugh at this 


today in Moscow (though I’m not quite sure); in 
China it would have to be taken terribly seri¬ 
ously. 

When the “Hundred Flowers” policy came 
to grief in 1957, Communists presented it <as a 
trap in which right-wing deviationists could be 
caught in the act. I do not believe this. Mao 
genuinely wanted relaxation, but he was at once 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the Popular 
anti-Communist reaction. About the same time 
the free marketing of part of the harvest initiat¬ 
ed a dangerous wave of inflation. The isolation 
of the Communist leaders may be their secret 
tragedy. They would on occasion like to engage 
in “free conversation,” but when they invite 
non-Communists to talk with them the reply, 
only thinly disguised, is “Get away with 
you. .. .” This is the fate of a regime determin¬ 
ed to fight against human nature — every easing 
of tension endangers it. It can only advance on 
the same road, towards power (or Utopia). If 
the scale of the undertaking justifies the main¬ 
tenance of mass mobilisation, it also has its uses 
as a diversion. A great many Chinese are kept 
frantically busy only in ordc'r to make them 
forget that they arc superfluous. The newspapers 
arc full of citations — for children who collected 
large quantities of leaves, for old men who kill¬ 
ed large numbers of flies. It is not a question 
of what all this activity yields; everybody must 
be kept interested. 

“The free man,” said Saint-Exup^ry, "is he 
who finds meaning in his work. ...” Undoubt¬ 
edly there are a certain number of militants who 
feel themselves well repaid for their exertions 
when they read the governmental announce¬ 
ments. Mankind has often worshipped deified 
animals; why not machines? Or statistics? Why 
should not indoctrinated Chinese really find the 
smell of human manure good, as some of them 
claim to do, since it is useful, and therefore 
sacred? Absolute realism reaches its peak in de¬ 
lirious irrealism. It is no more than a new idol¬ 
atry, but the convinced Communist derives from 
it a kind of psychic income. So long as he be¬ 
lieves, his exertions will seem justified. For the 
first time the Chinese, traditionally sceptical, 
have something like a real religion. Last year 
the Party mobilised the Catholic and Buddhist 
priests to help manufacture steel, and they found 
themselves leading the same life as those other 
believers. But for them of course — certainly 
not for the Communists — it was clearly, simply 
forced labour. The frontiers of slavery are 
drawn in men’s minds. 
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F ormerly a visitor to China found a measure 
of intellectual exchange possible, he used to 
share a certain common frame of reference with 
his hosts. But nobody I now met had read a 
line of Confucius, and they all believed the 
greatest French writer was a certain Laffitte (of 
whom I had never heard). That hardly helped. 

In Shanghai I visited a Workers’ Club. It was 
an enormous building, and the rooms were full 
of young men, tinkering with jigsaw puzzles, 
making music, doing gymnastics. There was 
even one quiet room, where some men were sit¬ 
ting round a table. "Creative work,” I was told 
respectfully as we passed through. Then I was 
asked for my impressions. I said: “I have seen 
nobody who was idle and nobody bored. Every¬ 
body seemed to be entirely wrapped up in what 
he was doing. This large house swarming with 
youth is impressive. But this I find frightening. 
Butting forward as models men who have studied 
less, but spent more time ‘among the people’; the 
student who claims to have mastered in 48 hours 
of ‘intensive work’ all the knowledge of his 
absent teacher; the peasant woman who plumes 
herself on having written ten thousand lines 
without a break; the worker who wrote in one 
year six stories and four-hundred-and-twenty- 
three poems and now announces his intention 
of stepping up his output. In one of your ex¬ 
hibitions I saw (and in the places of honour!) 
inventions which were no more than childish 
tinkerings. What a glorification of amateurism! 
Doesn’t all this arouse resentment among your 
professionals? . . .” 

The reply to this was the argument that the 
Chinese Revolution was still in its early stages, 
and that what was important now was to en¬ 
courage people to take up creative work; later 
they could choose among the things created. 
Similarly in the Communes I heard people say: 
“The time will come when we shall work for 
only half the day; the rest of the time we shall 
reserve for culture....” I did hear this kind of 
talk, although it receives little encouragement in 
the press (where you read little except the need 
for additional exertions). I find the argument 
difficult to take. Some time ago I met a young 
Western student who had quit his university, 
and he told me that he first wanted to "make 
a lot of money” and then he would resume his 
studies. But must not a man or a regime begin 
with essential values? To project them into the 
future and deny them in the present is only the 
familiar pattern of all alibis. 

This is a Communist Sparta, and it is capable 
of still greater privations. It can plan and 
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achieve and develop. But any flowering of per¬ 
sonality would burst it asunder. It can reckon 
with war — but not with happiness. The im¬ 
mense labours should, logically, bring an im¬ 
provement in the people’s standard of living; 
it will be granted only with reluctance. In any 
event the bourgeois pleasures of disinterested 
culture will be denied. 

C hina had adopted, in 1954. a Malthusian 
policy (naturally, not called by that name) 
but did not maintain it. Propaganda in favour 
of birth-control has disappeared today. I had 
heard that members of the Shanghai Council for 
Hygiene had met to formulate a birth-plan: ten 
years, ten children. I asked to meet one of these 
pioneers, but I was told it was impossible. Had 
they been invited as “volunteers” to raise their 
usual norm? Would they be punished as strikers 
or saboteurs if they failed? Who will ever 
know? ... But I must not simplify too much. 
The clinics which had been established are still 
open. What has been rejected by the economists 
is still recommended by the hygienists: a mere 
change of label. Some people even see in the 
separation of the sexes a new form of birth- 
control. The officials proudly declare: “We are 
short of workers!” (In discussion, however, they 
admit that it is not a very serious argument.) 
The first result of increased fertility is to disturb 
production. (Instruction in contraception was 
given, first of all for purely practical reasons, 
in the factories which, since 80 per cent of their 
labour consisted of women under 25 , failed 
to reach their targets owing to the large num¬ 
ber of pregnancies.) Nevertheless, it is not ad¬ 
mitted publicly that excessive births aggravate 
the difficulties of food supply, although this is 
conceded privately. 

All the same, there has been a change of 
policy, and I was curious to find the reason. 
Why not the most simple one? — the policy 
had failed. Birth control had spread in certain 
urban centres around nuclei of medical instruc¬ 
tion, but not among the masses. When I asked 
a leading Shanghai surgeon if, during the past 
few years, births had decreased in his city, he 
replied, “I think so. I get the impression that 
there are fewer. But I’ll get the exact statistics 
for you.” The figures which I subsequently re¬ 
ceived totally belied his assertion. For 1,000 in¬ 
habitants, 24 births in 1950, 3 6 in 1958. The 
trend shown in the clinics is not necessarily the 
general tendency. Had it persisted, the Chinese 
government would have established its power- 
lcssness. Without at least the skeleton of a real 
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medical service, without general instruction, no 
substantial progress could be expected. 

There is another factor. In Japan the fall in 
the birth-rate was precipitated by two words 
in the eugenics law of 1948: "The interruption 
of pregnancy is legal when its continuation 
would be harmful to the health of the mother 
for physiological or financial reasons ...” 
Among the poorer classes, all women may thus 
claim the right to abortion, and doctors have, 
in fact, interpreted the provision in this way. 
In China (or so at least it was explained to me) 
abortion is not granted to "egoists.” 

It would be absurd to over-emphasise the 
contrast. Abortion exists in China too, and the 
Chinese doctors with whom I talked declared 
themselves convinced that the cause of eugenics 
would triumph in the end. “No woman”, one 
of them said to me, "wants to have a child every 
year.” I asked him, “If a sterilising pill is dis¬ 
covered will you use it?” He replied, “Certain¬ 
ly.” But he hoped that this pill "would be 
discovered by a Chinese” (typical of the prev¬ 
alent nationalism). Some time ago, a notable 
figure in the regime made half the world laugh 
by assuring Chinese women that they could 
avoid having children by eating tadpoles. The 
method did not prove successful. (Never mind, 
better luck next time!) After having been the 
country producing the most children, China will 
be the one where the infallible means of non¬ 
production was invented. 

But we are not there yet and, for the moment, 
the demographic situation gets steadily worse. 
This pejorative phrase would not be accepted by 
the Chinese government; after all, the increase 
of births gives it certain advantages. One million 
more children is a further reason for raising 
norms, accelerating collectivisation, preventing 
the growth of “bourgeois” tendencies.(The comm¬ 
unal kitchen, by economising in food, allows 
more persons to live on the same harvest.) One 
can even say, paradoxically, that every child 
which is now born contributes to the destruction 
of the family. Organised over-population is also 
the traditional legitimation of the claims for 
“living space.” In the age of the U.N., demo¬ 
cracy, and human dignity, it automically creates 
rights and prepares future international major¬ 
ities. This apparent manifestation of confidence 
in life is only a calculated re-affirmation of the 
narrow natalism of the old traditionalists. 

O n leaving China I was escorted across no 
man’s land by a representative of the China 


Travel Service. In Hong Kong, there was sudd¬ 
enly the familiar atmosphere, big London om¬ 
nibuses, beggars, prostitutes, and I thought I 
could risk a tip. The man refused coldly, turned 
his back on me, and left. His last glance seemed 
to say: “There you are! Back in your muck 
again. ...” I related this episode th$ next' day 
to a priest. “The Chinese,” I said, “have become 
virtuous....” He said nothing. I added, “If they 
have become virtuous and are, besides, making 
great material progress, what remains for us?” 
“A prisoner necessarily ceases to commit public 
offences,” he replied. “You do not conclude from 
that that he has become honest. There is no 
honesty without freedom.” 

I suppose he was right. I should have said: 
“The Chinese have become puritanical.” Excess¬ 
ive puritanism is nearly always a cloak for hid¬ 
den vices. Chastity is no excuse for lying, denun¬ 
ciation is no more praiseworthy than corruption. 

China today (like India yesterday, but in 
another way) is hypnotised by a concern for 
purity. The slightest doubt, the least sensuality 
are — like the smallest fly — regarded with 
aversion. Such rigour suggests a secret frailty. Can 
these people be kept indefinitely in their present 
state of hyper-tension? Think of a feverish ado¬ 
lescent, driving himself too hard, every gesture 
proclaiming his exaltation. Is he in good health? 
Wouldn’t you expect a breakdown? China is 
that adolescent. 

I travelled riioM Canton to Hong Kong with 
a girl who, having a parent in each town, lived 
first in one and then the other. I asked her what 
kind of a comparison she made. She replied: 
“In Hong Kong you can find everything, but 
you have nothing to buy it with. In Canton 
everybody has money, but there is nothing to 
be bought.” An over-simplified answer? In Can¬ 
ton a worker earned a wage but it did not allow 
him to provide decently for himself. In Hong¬ 
kong, there were unemployed, and one could 
see tramps near unoccupied semi-luxury flats. 
How then explain the attraction exercised by 
Hong Kong on the Chinese? Is the repulsion of 
Red China a sufficient explanation? Perhaps the 
key to the enigma — at least so it seemed to a 
Frenchman — could be found in the Pidgin- 
English vocabulary. It is the word “ maybbee ”. 
A worker arriving safely in Hong Kong (maybe) 
has plenty of reasons to suspect that he will live 
poorly there. However, with luck, he may find 
work, send his children to city schools, better 
himself slowly, and even, who knows, become 
a millionaire. Maybe_ 
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1 was up very early on that morning, as if 
with a private alarm clock in my brain, and it 
was one of the most beautiful young days I’ve 
ever seen. The dome of the heavens, when I 
looked out up at it over my geraniums, was pale 
pink glowing blue, with nothing in it but a few 
stray leafs of cloud, lit up gold and green by 
sun you couldn't see behind the houses. The air 
was fresh, blown right in from the sea, and 
there wasn’t a sound except from hundreds of 
thousands of pairs of lungs, still slumbering 
there in Napoli. Peace, perfect peace, I thought, 
as I sucked in the warm air of my native city. 
And it was also, as it happened, my nineteenth 
birthday. 

I put on some music and abluted, then made 
two Nescafe and carried one down for Hoplitc. 
The cat was absent. Waste not want not, I de¬ 
cided, so carried them further down to Cool. 
Another cat out on the tiles last night. No use 
disturbing Big Jill that early, so I drank both 
cups on the front doorstep, and stood there 
taking in the scene. 

And I saw this. Coming down the street, from 
the N. Hill Gate direction, were a group of 
yobbos, who most probably had been out at 
some all-night jungle-juice performance too, and 
who straggled across the street and pavement 


A year has gone by since the race rioting of 
Notting Hill Gate, and Colin Maclnnes, a 
“resident novelist," must be the first writer to 
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and documentary. The pages from Mr. Mac¬ 
lnnes' new book, Absolute Beginners, are no 
less "documented ” for being part of a fiction¬ 
al story; they are excerpted from the final 
scenes of the novel he has just completed. 


in that messy way they have, and whose bodies 
were all wrong somehow — I mean with lumps 
and bumps in the wrong places — and whose 
summer drag looked hastily pulled on. And com¬ 
ing up the street, from the Metropolitan Railway 
direction, were two coloured characters — not 
Spades, as it happened, but two Sikh warrior 
products, with a mauve and a lemon turban, 
and with stacks of hair. Well, when the two 
groups met, the Sikh characters stepped to one 
side, as you or I would do, but the yob lot halted, 
so as it was difficult to pass by, and there was 
a short pause: all this just outside my door. 

Then one of the scruffos turned and looked at 
his choice companions, and grinned a sloppy 
grin, and suddenly approached the two Sikh 
characters and hit one of them right in the face: 
with his fist pointed so that the top knuckles 
got inside the skull. So long as I live, I swear, 
I shall never forget the look on that Asian num¬ 
ber’s face: it wasn’t at all fear, it wasn’t at all 
rage, it was just complete and utter unbelief 
and surprise. 

Then the other Sikh one shouldered up beside 
his buddy, and the yobbos drew away a bit, then 
both the two groups separated, and the oafo lot 
went off laughing down the hill again, and the 
Sikhs started chattering and waving their arms 
about. They walked on a little bit, then turned 
and looked back, then went off chattering and 
waving again up hill out of sight and sound. 

Now, you will be asking, what about me? Did 
I run out and take a" poke at the chief yobbo, 
and bawl the bunch of little monsters out? The 
answer is — I did not. First of all, because I 
simply couldn’t believe my eyes. And next, be¬ 
cause the whole thing was just so meaningless, 
I suddenly felt weak and sick: I mean I’ve no 
objection, really, to men fighting if they want 
to, if they’ve got a reason. But this thing! Also 
— I don’t like to say this much, but here it is — 
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I myself was scared. It doesn’t seem possible 
such sordids as this lot could frighten you, and 
certainly one wouldn’t, or even two or three of 
them.... But this little group: it seemed to have 
a horrid little mind, if you can call it that, all of 
its own, and a whole lot of unexpected force 
behind it. 

A s soon as you passed into the area, you 
could sense that there was something on. 
The sun was well up now, and the streets were 
normal, with the cats and traffic — until sud¬ 
denly you realised that they weren't. Because 
there in Napoli, you could feel a hole: as if 
some kind of life was draining out of it, leaving 
a sort of vacuum in the streets and terraces. And 
what made it somehow worse was that, as you 
looked around, you could see the people hadn’t 
yet noticed the alteration, even though it was so 
startling to you. 

Standing about on corners, and outside their 
houses, there were Teds: groups of them, not 
doing anything, but standing in circles, with 
their heads just a bit bent down. There were 
motor-bikes about, as well, and the kids had 
often got them out there at angles on the road¬ 
way, instead of parked against the kerb as usual, 
for a natter. Also, I noticed, as I cruised the 
streets, that quite a few of those battered little 
delivery vans — usually dark blue, and with the 
back doors tied on with wire, or one door off — 
had groups around them, also, who didn’t seem 
to be mending them, or anything. There were 
occasional lots of chicks, giggling and letting out 
little yells, a bit too loud for that time of the 
morning. There were also more than the usual 
number of small kids about. As for the Spades, 
they seemed to creep a bit, and keep in bunches. 
And although they often did this anyway, a 
great number of them were hanging out of win¬ 
dows and speaking to each other loud across the 
streets. As I continued on, I came to patches 
once again where all was absolutely as before: 
quiet and ordinary. Then — turn a corner, and 
you were back once more in a part where the 
whole of Napoli seemed like it was muttering. 

Then I saw my first “incident”. Here it was. 
Coming along, pushing a pram and wearing 
those really horrible clothes that Spade women 
do (not men) — I mean all colours of the 
spectrum and the wrong ones put together, and 
with shoes like Minnie Mouse — was a coloured 
mum with that self-satisfied expression that all 
mums have. Beside her was her husband, I ima¬ 
gine it was — anyway, he was talking at her all 


the time, and she wasn’t listening. Then, coming 
from the opposite direction (and there always 
seems to be an opposite direction), was a white 
mum, also with kiddie-car and hubby, and 
whose clothes were just as dreadful as the Spade 
mum's were — except that the Spade girl’s look¬ 
ed worse, somehow, because you could see, at 
any rate, that she was trying, and hadn’t given 
up all hope of glamour. 

Well, these two met and, as there’s no law 
of the road on pavements, both angled their 
prams in the same direction, and collided. And 
that started it. Because neither would give way, 
and the two men both joined in, and before you 
knew where you were, about a hundred people, 
white and coloured, had appeared from abso¬ 
lutely nowhere. Quite honestly! I was watching 
the thing quite closely from near to, straddling 
my Vespa on the roadway, and one minute there 
were two (or three) people on each side, and next 
minute there were fifty. 

Now, even then, if in normal times, the thing 
would have passed off, with the usual argument, 
and even then, if someone had stepped in and 
said, “break it up,” or “don’t be so f—g idiotic,” 
all would have gone well — but no one said this, 
and as for coppers, well, of course there wasn’t 
one. Then somebody threw a bottle, and that 
was it. 

That milk that arrives mysteriously every 
morning, I suppose it brings us life, but if trouble 
comes, it’s been put there — or the bottles it 
comes in have done — by the devil. And dust¬ 
bins, that get emptied just as regularly, and take 
everything away — they and their lids, espe¬ 
cially, have become much the same thing: I 
mean, the other natural city weapon of war. 
They were soon both flying, and I had to crouch 
behind my Vespa, then pull it over, when I 
got a chance, behind a vehicle. 

Even then, it was still, in a way, if you’ll 
believe me, rather fun: I mean, the bottles flying, 
and the odd window smashing, little boys and 
girls running round in circles shouting, and 
people weaving and dodging, like they were 
playing a sort of enjoyable, dirty game. Then 
there was a scream, and a white kid collapsed, 
and somebody shouted a Spade had pulled a 
knife. It’s always those attacked who give the 
pretext — don’t we know! Anyway, there was 
some blood for all to see. 

Then, just as suddenly, the Spades all ran, as 
if someone had told them to on a walkie-talkie 
from headquarters somewhere — and they dived 
round corners and inside their houses, slamming 
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doors. Honest! One minute there weje white and 
coloured faces battling, and the next there were 
only white. There was a lot of shouting and dis¬ 
cussion after that, and a few more bottles 
through the windows where a Spade or two 
was peeping out, and the white kid was carried 
on tne pavement where I couldn’t see him, and 
the law arrived in a radio-car and told every¬ 
body to disperse. And that was that. All over. 

T hen, a bit later, came incident number 
two — or three. Along another road I was 
prospecting, I saw driving along quite slow, 
because anyway it was pulling up, one of those 
“flashy cars” and four Spades in it — and the 
driver handling the thing in that way Spades 
often do, i.e., very expertly, but as if he didn’t 
realise it was a machine, not a wonderful animal 
of some kind. Well, two of those delivery vans 
I spoke of sandwiched it like the law cars do 
in U.S. crime films, and out from the back and 
front of it came about sixteen fellers — those 
from the back spilling out as if they were some 
peculiar kind of cargo the van had on board 
that day. And these were not Teds, but men — 
anyway, up in the twenties, somewhere, I should 
judge — and this time there was no previous 
argument whatevf, they just rushed at that 
vehicle, and wrenched the doors open, and drag¬ 
ged out the Spades, and crunched them. Of 
course, they fought back — though once again, 
there was that same brief hesitation as I’d notic¬ 
ed with the Sikhs, that same moment of com¬ 
plete surprise. Two were left lying, and got 
kicked (those boys certainly knew all about 
vulnerable parts), and two made away, one 
weeping; and about a hundred of my own 
people gathered round about to watch. 

And about those who watched, I saw some¬ 
thing new to me, and which you may find quite 
incredible — but I swear it’s the truth I’m tell¬ 
ing you — they didn’t even seem to enjoy them¬ 
selves particularly — I mean, seeing all this — 
they didn’t shout, or bawl, or cheer, they just 
stood by, out of harm’s way, these English 
people did, and watched. Just like at home at 
evening, with their Ovaltine and slippers, at the 
telly. Quite decent, respectable people they seem¬ 
ed, too: white-collar workers and their wives, 

I expect, who’d probably been out to do their 
shopping. Well, they saw the lads get in the 
Spade’s car, and drive it against a concrete 
lamp-standard, and climb back in their handy 
little delivery vans, and drive away. And once 
again, that was that. Except that a few coloured 
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women came out and tended the men lying there, 
who the bystanders I spoke of had come up a 
bit nearer to, to examine. 

T hen came another incident — and soon, as 
you’ll understand, I began to lose count 
a little, and, as time went on, lose count a bit 
of what time was, as well. This one was down 
by the Latimer road railway station, among 
those criss-cross of streets I mentioned earlier, 
like Lancaster, and Silchester, and Walmer, and 
Blechynden. In this part, by now, there was 
quite a muster: I mean, by now people realised 
what was happening — that there were kicks 
to be had if you came out in the thoroughfare, 
and besides, the pubs were emptying for the 
afternoon. And they all moved about like up in 
Middlesex street at the market there on Sunday, 
groups shifting and re-forming, searching. 
People were telling about what had happened 
here, or there, or in some other place, and they 
all seemed disappointed nothing was happening 
for them then and there. 

Well, they weren’t disappointed long. Because 
out of the Metropolitan Railway station — the 
dear old London Transport, we all think so safe 
and so reliable — came a bunch of passengers, 
and among them was a Spade. Just one. A boy 
of my own age, I’d say, carrying a hold-all and 
a brown paper parcel — a serious-looking kiddy 
with a pair of glasses, and one of those rather 
sad, drab suits that some Spades wear, particu¬ 
larly students, in order to show the English 
people that we mustn’t think they’re savages in 
grass skirts and bones stuck in their hair, but 
twentieth-century numbers just like we are, I 
think he was an African: anyway, there’s no 
doubt that’s where his ancestors all came from — 
millions of them, for centuries way back in time. 

Now, this kiddy must have been rather dumb. 
Because he evidently didn’t rumble anything was 
at all unusual — perhaps he’d come down from 
Manchester or somewhere, to visit pals. Any¬ 
way, down the road he walked, stepping aside 
politely if people were in his way, and they all 
watching. All those eyes watching him, and the 
noise dropping. Then someone cried out, “Get 
him!” and the Spade dug it quick enough then — 
and he started running down the Bramley road 
like lightning, though still clutching his hold-all 
and his parcel, and at least a hundred young men 
chasing after him, and hundreds of girls and kids 
and adults running after them, and even motor¬ 
bikes and cars. Some heathen god from home 
must have shouted sense into his ear just then, 
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because he dived into a greengrocer’s and slamm¬ 
ed the door. And the old girl inside locked it 
from within, and she glared out at the crowd, 
and the crowd gathered round there, and they 
shouted — and I’m quoting their words exactly 
— “Let’s get him!” and “Bring him out!” and 
“Lynch him!” 

They cried that. 

But they didn’t get him. What they got, was 
the old greengrocer woman instead, who came 
out of another door, and went for them. Picture 
this! This one old girl, with her grey hair all in 
a mess, and her old face flushed with fury, she 
stood there surrounded by this crowd of hun¬ 
dreds, and she bawled them out. She said they 
were a stack of cowards and gutter bastards, the 
whole lot of them, but they started shouting 
back at her, and I couldn’t hear. But she didn’t 
budge, the old girl, and her husband had got the 
shutters up inside, and by and by the law made 
its appearance with some vans as well this time, 
and they got through the crowd, and started 
milling round, and collected the young African, 
and moved among the mob in groups of six and 
told it to disperse — with truncheons out this 
time, just for a change. 

I went off after this to be a bit alone. I rode 
out of the area to the big open space on 
Wormwood Scrubs, and I sat down on the grass 
to have a think. Because what I’d just seen in 
there made me feel weak and hopeless: most of 
all because, except for that old vegetable woman 
(who I bet will go straight up to heaven like a 
supersonic rocket when she dies — nothing can 
stop that one), no one, absolutely no one, had 
reacted against this thing. You looked round to 
find the members of the other team — even just 
a few of them — and there weren’t any. I mean, 
any of us. The Spades were fighting back all 
right, of course, because they had to. But there 
were none of us. 

When this thing happens to you, please believe 
me, it’s just like as if the stones rise up from 
the pavement there and hit you, and the houses 
tumble, and the sky falls in. I mean, everything 
that you relied on, and all the natural things, do 
what you don’t expect them to. Your sense of 
security, and of there being some plan, some idea 
behind it all somewhere, just disappears. 

I dusted my arse, and rode down Wood Lane 
to the White City, where the old B.B.C.’s building 
that splendid modernistic palace, so as to send 
their telly messages to the nation. And I looked 
at it and thought, “My God, if I could get in 


there and tell them — all the millions! Just take 
them across the railway tracks, not a quarter of 
a mile away, and show them what’s happening 
in the capital city of our country!” And I’d say 
to them, “If you don’t want that, for Christ’s 
sake come down and stop it — every one of 
you! But if that’s what you do want, then I don’t 
want you, and for me, it’s good-bye England!” 
Then I turned back again inside the area, inside 
those railway tracks that hem it in — out of 
White City into Brown Town — and as I was 
travelling past the station there, I saw another 
small encouraging sight, and stopped and looked. 

This was a small old geezer, with a cloth cap 
and a choker, who’d got hold of a young Spade 
so tight I thought at first he was arresting him, 
or going to damage him in some way. But no! 
Apparently this boy must have told the geezer 
he lived up in Napoli, and was a bit dubious 
about going home, and this old codger, feeling 
his youth again, must have grabbed him by the 
arm, and said, “You’re okay, son, come with 
me,” and set off holding the coloured boy with 
a look on his face as if to say, “If you touch 
him, then you touch me, too!” And I wondered 
why it was the only two I’d seen who’d fought 
back had been old-timers?- 

But that gave me an idea. I rode back to the 
White City station, parked my Vespa, and went 
inside to have a look around. And sure enough, 
there was a young Spade standing there, and I 
went up to him, and gave a great big smile I 
didn’t feel, and said, how’s tricks? and would 
he care for a lift home on my Vespa? He seemed 
a bit doubtful, but I asked him where he lived 
and went on chatting to him, because I've found if 
you keep on talking at anyone who suspects you, 
the mere sound of your voice usually wins them 
over, and he said Blenheim crescent, and I said 
hop on then, and I’ll see you there. As we went 
out, a ticket number said, was I carrying my 
iron bar, just in case? Real witty. 

So I batted along, and I tried to make con¬ 
versation with the kiddo, but he just clung on 
and said, “Yeh, man!” to everything I said, and 
as we reached the groups of bystanders we got 
one or two yells and whistles, and the odd brick, 
and a few kids ran out on the road in front of 
us, but I weaved or accelerated, and we got 
through to Blenheim crescent without trouble. 

I was keyed up, expecting motor-bike chases, 
and big mobs, but nothing happened. And that 
was the extraordinary thing that day in Napoli! 
It all popped up fcere, and subsided, then popped 
up there, then somewhere else, so that you never 
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knew what streets were frantic, and what streets 
peaceful. 

Well, I saw the kid to his door, where lots of 
dark faces were peering through the curtains, 
and he asked me in a moment. Well, frankly, 
/ was a bit dubious now. It wasn’t that I was 
afraid of my own people seeing, so very much, 
but I was a bit scared of the Spades themselves! 
After all, one white face is so much like an¬ 
other — especially on a day like this. However, 
I thought I really must stop being scared, or I 
just wouldn’t get anywhere, and so I said sure, 
why not, I’d be glad to, but could I bring my 
Vespa in there and park it in the hall. 

ell, he took me down to the basement, 
and there I found a sort of war cabinet 
of West Indians in progress. The boy made it 
clear, right away, that I wasn’t a P.o.W. or 
something, and they patted me on the back, 
though several still looked dam suspicious, and 
wouldn’t talk to me. They gave me a glass of 
rum, and one said to me, what did I think about 
all this? And I said I was disgusted and ashamed. 
Well, one of them said, at any rate, I was the 
first white man they’d seen that day who looked 
them in the eye when he spoke to them. 

And then the p! one rang, and a tall Spade 
with a bald head picked it up — and would you 
believe it, he was through on the blower to 
Kingston, Jamaica! And he had quite a natter 
with the folks back home, and I didn’t much 
like a lot of what he said, and I wondered how 
my own people, out there in Kingston, sur¬ 
rounded by thousands of black faces, would be 
feeling when the news of it got around? And I 
also wondered whether, all over Napoli, there 
weren’t other Spades calling Trinidad, and 
Ghana, and Nigeria, and Christ knows where, 
and telling them the story? And how all the 
whites in all those places would be treated, too? 
Because one big mistake a lot of locals make is 
to think that all Spades work on the London 
Transport or on building sites — whereas stacks 
of them are business and professional men, who 
know all the answers: for example, this bald- 
headed character turned out to run a chain of 
hairdressing establishments. 

Then one of the Spades who was still sus¬ 
picious of me said, did I think it was the English 
way of life to attack 6,000-odd in an area where 
there were 60,000 whites or more, and if us 
white boys wanted to show how brave we were, 
why didn’t we choose an area like Harlem, 
where the whites were a minority? I could think 
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of a lot of answers to that, but the others shut 
him up immediately — in fact, what amazed me 
the most, in the middle of all this, was how dam 
polite they all were to me. And then they started 
chatting about plans, and one said the law was 
no use whatever, they must set up vigilantes; and 
another said anyway, they’d got to organise 
as a community, and keep it that way in future; 
and another said up in Nottingham, they’d 
moved Spades out of certain areas “for their 
own safety,” but if anyone tried to move him, 
he was dam well staying where he was, because 
this was his house, and his wife and kids were 
born here, and he’d had a bash in the R. A.F., and 
he was one of the Queen’s objects the same as 
any other. And I began to get embarrassed, as 
you can imagine, because of course I partly 
agreed with them, but also I wanted to stick up 
a bit for my own people somehow, if I could. 
And the hairdresser cat realised this, and he and 
the kid I’d brought there saw me to the door, 
and opened it cautiously, and said all was clear, 
and I trundled my Vespa down into the road. 
And the kid came out to the pavement, and said 
thanks for everything, and shook my hand and 
gave me one of those smiles that Spades can turn 
on when they feel like it. 

ell now, I thought, I'd better look in 
back home, to see if anything was hap¬ 
pening there, and also to find out if Cool was 
quite okay. So I started off, and made the cor¬ 
ner, where eight or so crashed the bike, and 
slung me off, and next thing I was standing 
against a wall with faces six inches from me. 
And what I liked least of all was that the oafo 
nearest me was carrying something wrapped in 
a science-fiction magazine. 

Now luckily, the happenings of the day had 
made me so indignant, I wasn’t frightened any 
longer. And also, although I’m a nervy sort of 
number, when a crisis comes, I usually surprise 
myself by keeping calm — however much my 
ticker’s pounding there inside. So I stayed still 
as a rock, and eyed the yobbos, waiting, with 
one hand in one pocket round my bunch of 
keys, and the third finger through the ring of it. 

“We sore yer,” said an oafo. 

“Darkie-luvver,” said another. 

When I glimpsed the S.F. number un-wrapping 
his chopper, I whipped my keys across his face, 
and kicked another you-know-where. Then it 
was on! I was tensing for the death-blow as I 
thrashed about, when suddenly I realised I was 
not alone in this — in fact, for just a moment, 
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I had nobody to fight with, because two other 
kids were fighting them, so without waiting to 
raise my hat and ask who the hell they were, I 
ran over to my fallen Vespa, grabbed the metal 
pump, and cracked it on some skulls, and see! 
the Teds were in flight, except for one lying 
whimpering on the pavement, and I was shaking 
hands with Dean Swift and the Misery Kid. 

“Dr Livingstone, I presume,” said Swift. 

“You bet your bloody life it is!” I cried. 
“That feller hurt me,” said Misery, rubbing 
his hands and looking very pale and angry. 

“My Gawd!” I cried, messing their hair-dos 
for them and almost kissing them. “It had to 
take this to bring you two together!” 

The Ted on the deck was trying to get up, 
and the Dean pushed him down and held his 
neck with his Italian shoe. “We heard there’d 
been happenings,” he said, "and thought we’d 
come up and take a dekko.” 

“it’s all in the evening papers,” said the Kid. 
Well, was I un-displeased! And was I glad it 
was two kids of my own age, and two jazz 
addicts, even if of different tendencies, and even 
if one was a layabout and the other a junkie, 
because this seemed to me to show their ad¬ 
miration for coloured greats like Tusdie and 
Maria really meant something to them. 

The Dean had picked up my Vespa, and he 
checked the motor, and then said, “Well, how 
we to now? What we go where we do?” 

“What about this one?” I said pointing to the 
Ted, who the Misery Kid was holding by his 
hair. 

The Dean approached him. “You’re full of 
s—t, aren’t you,” he said, whizzing his fist round 
within a half-inch of the zombie’s face. 

"Wot I dun?” asked the yobbo. 

And that’s it! He’d scare you stiff inside his 
little group, but now he looked such a drip you 
couldn’t even get vexed enough to crunch him. 

“Wot you dun?” said Dean Swift. “What 
you’ve done’s get born — that was your big 
mistake.” 

The yoblet, seeing he wasn’t going to get fixed, 
had plucked up courage from somewhere. “Ar,” 
he said, “so a few of ver blacks git chived. Why 
oil ver fuss?” 

The Dean swung him round, gave him a 
Stanley Matthews kick on his striped pink jeans, 
and told him to beat it fast. At the corner, the 
thing cried out, “Cum back termorrer fer ver 
nest lot!” and cut out. 

Well then, as we were discussing this, and ex¬ 
amining the yobbos’ chopper, who should come 


round the corner but a cowboy: one of that 
youthful, pastey sort, with shoulder-blades, and 
a helmet not too secure, and boots too big for his 
athletic feet — usually the least pleasant, those 
young ones, that is, if any are. And he looked at 
the Vespa, and we three, and the metal pump, 
and the chopper, and he said, “What’s this?” 

“You’re prompt on the scene, son,” said the 
Dean. 

“I said, ‘What’s this?’” the law repeated, 
pointing at the chopper. 

“This,” said the Dean, “is what the local lads 
you can’t control tried to do my pal with.” 
“What pal?” 

“Me,” I said. 

“And why you holding that pump?” 

“Because I used it to defend myself,” I told 
him. 

“So you were in it too,” the cowboy said. 
“That’s right.” 

“But you say you got attacked.” 

“You’re beginning to dig, mate,” said Dean 
Swift. “You’re speedy.” 

The copper stared at the Dean. But the Dean 
had carried that look often enough before, and 
stared right back. “You call me ‘officer’,” the 
cowboy said. 

“I didn’t know you were one, captain. I 
thought you were a junior constable.” 

The cowboy looked round, as if wishing for 
reinforcements, and said. “You’re all coming to 
the station.” 

“Why?” asked Dean Swift. 

“Because I say so. That’s why.” 

The Dean gave a crazy yell of laughter. And 
though I sympathised with his attitude, I wasn’t 
pleased, because all I wanted was to get to hell 
out of here immediately. 

“Look, captain,” said Dean Swift. “Aren’t 
you supposed to arrest the law-breakers? Well, 
that’s the way they went — all the whole click 
of them.” 

“If you don’t shut your trap,” said the cow¬ 
boy, “I’ll knock you off as well.” 

“Why?” said the Dean. “You afraid of Teds, 
then?” 

“Take it easy, Dean,” I said. 

“Boy, of course he is!” cried Swift, turning 
to Misery and me, as if he was explaining some¬ 
thing perfectly well known to all. “He’s 
young, he’s alone, he’s not used to trouble of 
this kind — he’s used to pinching parkers on 
the broad highway.” 

This cop turned rather red, and, thanks to 
Swift’s efforts, broCe the number-one rule of the 
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copper mystery, which is never to arguf. Because 
as soon as the public hears a copper argue, and 
see he’s a human being like any other (well, let’s 
be generous), they know he’s only a worried 
man in fancy-dress. 

“We’re not afraid of trouble,” the young cow¬ 
boy said. 

“Oh, no!” cried the Dean, really getting in 
the groove now. “If there's sufficient of you, 
certainly you’re not. We all remember how you 
cleared the streets so thoroughly when old B. 
and K. came here, or Colonel Tito. But if you’re 
a few, and the trouble rises round you, and 
metal like this lot’s flying, you can’t take it, 
and can’t stop it! Not here in this dump you 
can’t, anyway. If it was Chelsea or Belgravia, 
you’d stop it soon enough, maybe. ...” 

Now, all the while he was needling the cow¬ 
boy, Swift, we both saw, was edging a bit away 
from him, and throwing a glance or two at 
Misery and me, who were doing likewise, and 
suddenly the Dean shouted to me, “Your place!” 
and pushed the chopper at the copper (handle 
first, though), and when he backed away a 
second, we all scattered, and while the Dean 
lured the law, I managed to make it off with 
Misery on my Vespa. 

I yelled at him as we bowled along: “Our 
city’s dangerous! They don’t know it, but our 
city’s getting dangerous!” 

“You tool” the Kid cried, as we shot a 
junction. 

“They’ve got to know it!” I shouted. “We’ve 
got to tell them somehow.” 

“Yeah,” Misery answered, as we turned into 
my alley. 

T here were no signs of anything back home, 
and I made it up to the first floor and broke 
in on Mr. Cool. There he was, sure enough, but 
with one white eye and strips of plaster, and 
his half-brother Wilf. “Hi!” we all said, and I 
asked Cool for the fable. 

They’d got him, he said, down by Oxford 
gardens, where he’s been visiting his Ma, when 
they threw burning rags in through the window, 
and Cool had gone out to make objections. And 
when the argument developed, his brother Wilf 
(much to my surprise, I must say) had shown 
that blood was thicker than prejudice, and 
sailed out and mixed in on Cool’s behalf. A 
passing cat, who’d turned out, of all things, to 
be a county councillor, had given them a lift 
home in his jalopy, and there they both were 
for all to see. 
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“Well, what you think of all this, Wilf?” I 
couldn’t resist asking the number. 

“We ain’t seen the end of it,” he said rather 
sourly, “that’s all I got ter say.” 

“The law’s losing its grip, if it ever had any,” 
said Mr. Cool. “The two lots are just going where 
it isn’t, and having it out there.” 

“Surprising!” the Misery Kid said. 

“The law never settled much round these 
parts, any time,” said Wilf. 

Well, now I had to do a thing I’d already 
decided, which was make a few telephone calls. 
So I collected all the fourpennics I could, and 
went down to Big Jill’s, where I found nobody 
in, but got the key from its hidey-hole in the 
toilet cistern, and fetched out my pocket diary, 
and started business on that blower. Because I 
was determined to call every cat that I could 
think of, and tell them about what was going on. 

At the best of times, when you call twenty 
numbers in a row, as you can do to fix a party, 
you don’t get more than half of them, as is well 
known. And I only got a quarter — as well as 
those where I couldn’t hack my way beyond 
the secretary, or even the switchboard starlet. 
I got V. Partners, who listened patiently, and 
made some intelligent comments, and said it was 
disgraceful, and I must get some snaps of it, if 
I could, for the exhibition. Mannie was out, but 
Miriam dug at once what I was on about, and 
said she’d get Mannie over as soon as she’d made 
contact. I got through to Dido at the Mirabelle, 
and she said I was a naughty boy to break in 
on her evening meal, but certainly, she’d tell her 
editor all I said, and a lot of her best friends 
were coloured. At the Dubious and Chez No¬ 
body they seemed more interested, and said 
they’d spread the tale around. 

By this time I was running out of pennies, 
and had to have a summit conference with the 
operator as to whether I could have all the calls 
I was entitled to if I put in silver pieces. I drew 
blank with Call-me-Cobber, which perhaps was 
lucky, and Zesty-Boy’s secretary said she’d see 
he got the message — yes she’d written it all 
down. I even called Dr. A. R. Franklyn, who 
listened carefully, and asked how was my Dad, 
and said would I please be careful of myself. 
Then I knocked off Big Jill’s meter money from 
the rubber ash-tray shaped like a bra she keeps 
it in, and called the Mrs. Dale daily, and asked 
for Mr. Drove. I got through, much to everyone's 
astonishment, and told him he might not re¬ 
member me, but he was a lump of s—t, and I’d 
do him if I ever saw his face again — whether 
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carrying his furled umbrella, or not doing so. 
I felt better after this, and crash-landed, after 
the third try, at a session the ex-Deb was having 
out at Chiswick, and although she sounded rav¬ 
ing to me over the blower, she said she’d be right 
along. I even, as well, thought of trying Suze 
and Henley at the Cookham place and in the 
London showrooms, but I skipped it. Of course 
I tried Wiz, but only got the dialling tone — 
not even Wiz’s woman. 

But even with the cats who dug it best, the 
great difficulty I had was in getting over what 
was happening: I mean, the scale of it, how 
serious, and that this was supposed to be the 
British Isles. Because even though most of them 
had heard something of it by now, there seemed 
to me to be a sort of conspiracy in the air to 
pretend what was happening in Napoli wasn't 
happening: or, if it was, it somehow didn’t 
signify at all. 

I shot off after this up to my pent-house, to 
wash off the mud and blood, and have a lay 
down for a moment, and a bite. And while I 
was doing so, there was a little knock, and in 
on me walked the Fabulous Hoplite. He was 
looking a bit diminuendo, and smiled rather 
nervously, and was wearing a beach-gown and 
his Sardinian slippers. 

“My!” he said. “What times we live in!” 

"Sit down, beautiful. You can say that again.” 
“You’ve been bruised, child,” he said, trying 
to grope my tribal scars. 

“Hands off the model, Hop,” I told him. 
“How have things been with you?” 

The Hoplite got up, spun round so that the 
beach-gown did a Royal Ballet thing, and sat 
down again and said, “Oh, no complaints .... 
But I don’t like all this.” 

“Who does?” 

He folded the gown. “I’ve heard some terrible 
tales ....” 

“Yeah?” 

“Oh, yes. Ecoutez-moi. The whore at the 
sweet shop — the skinny bitch — said to me, 
‘And when my husband got up, he was holding 
his back, and I saw there was a knife in it’.” 
“Whose knife?” 

“A dark stranger’s. Really, darling, I know 
you love them, but they’re so rough. And some¬ 
body else I know has had thirty-seven stitches 
in his throat.” 

“Just like a necklace.” 

“Oh! Don’t be so callous!” 

The Hoplite once more arose. “The innocent 


suffer for die guilty,” he said, with a little sigh. 
"I expect all that most of the serfs who live in 
this sewer really long for, is just to be left alone 
— I mean, persons of both tints and textures.” 

“Yep,” I said. 

The Hoplite smiled. “But you, dear!” he said. 
“We all heard you shrieking on the telephone, 
and isn’t what you’re doing exactly that? Bring¬ 
ing in a lot of gapers?” 

“No,” I said. 

“No?” 

“No. I want witnesses. Friends who will 
witness this thing, antf friends who’ll show the 
Spades this two square miles isn’t being written 
off as a ghetto.” 

“And you think, sweet, that would improve 
matters?” 

"Yes.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. If they saw a few normal, healthy 
faces around here, it would lower the tempera¬ 
ture they’re all trying to build up. If the Spades 
saw a few hundred different kinds of kids who 
admired them, and the Teds saw a few hundred 
of the coloured nurses who’ll have to stitch 
them up in hospital, it certainly would make a 
difference.” 

“But they're not very important people.” 

“Well, Hoplite, let’s bring them in too! This 
is their big opportunity — the one they’ve been 
waiting for to prove their words about the kind 
of country this is! Let’s have some of those 
public figures who haunt the telly studios, to 
advise us what to do! Let’s have the thinkers 
of the left and right to tell us how they’d 
handle this one! Not from their home base, but 
from here! Let’s have the bishops and the min¬ 
isters, to hold an inter-racial service in the open 
air! Isn’t this their big chance? And let’s have 
the Queen in all her glory, riding through the 
streets of Napoli, and saying: ‘You’re all my 
subjects! Each and every one of you's my own!” 

I got my bend-torch out of a drawer, because 
it’s always best to have a weapon, if you 
can, whose explanation’s innocent, and I got 
my blood-donor’s card in its perspex folder 
(which I’d got when I started giving the pints 
after Dr. F. had cured me), because this always 
seems to impress the law — not much, but just 
a bit — if they grab you and turn out your 
pockets, and I stuffed my new passport in my 
arse pocket as well, I dunno why, just for luck, 

I suppose. I took up my Rolleiflex, but put it 
down again, because it didn’t seem useful any 
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longer. Then I put on my buckle belt, and a zip 
jacket that’s like a sabre if you swing it by one 
arm, and went down the stairs where, coming 
down as well, I ran into Cool. 

“You taking the night air too?” I said. 

“Yeah. I’ll have a look around_” 

“Be"cool, Cool.” 

"Oh, sure, white boy.” 

I stopped the cat before the door, and took 
both his arms and looked at him, and said, “I 
hope this isn’t going to turn you sour, man.” 

He smiled (quite rare with Cool). “Oh, 
no ....” he said. “Wc don’t turn sour — we 
just object.” 

I slapped his arm, and we both went out into 
the dark, and this time I’d decided not to take 
my Vespa. On the pavement, without speaking 
about this, we shook hands and both went 
different ways. 

T here’s no doubt night favours wickedness: 

I mean, I don’t think the night’s wicked, 
and I love it, but it opens the trap for all the 
monsters to come out. I went down by West- 
bourne Park station, and took a ride along the 
scenic railway to the Bush. The train was packed 
with sightseers from the West, who hopped out 
at different stations for the free display. From 
the height between the stops, you could see the 
odd fire and firemen and, at sudden glimpses as 
the train rocked by a street at right angles, the 
crowds, and law cars prowling, or standing 
parked with cowboys packed in them, waiting 
for action, like bullets in a clip. And when the 
train halted, at Ladbroke and by Latimer, you 
could hear loud-speakers blaring something 
harsh and meaningless, like at Battersea pleasure 
gardens, in the funfair there. And all along the 
ride there were patches of blue-black darkness, 
then sudden glares and flares of dazzling light. 

But at the Bush, I was amazed. Because when 
I crossed over, beyond the Green, to that middle- 
class section outside our area — all was peace 
and quiet and calm and as-you-were-before. 
Believe me! Inside the two square miles of Na¬ 
poli, there was blood and thunder, but just out¬ 
side it — only across one single road, like some 
national frontier — you were back in the world 
of Mrs. Dale, and What’s my line? and Eng¬ 
land’s green and pleasant land. Napoli was like 
a prison, or a concentration camp: inside, blue 
murder, outside, buses and evening papers and 
hurrying home to sausages and mash and tea. 

I bought a late night edition by the telly 
theatre there. They were playing it up — big 
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headlines, no paper can resist that — but also 
trying to play it down. Reactions from Africa 
and the Caribbean, it said, had been unfavour¬ 
able, but much exaggerated. There was a bit of 
gloating in South Africa and the U. S. South, 
which, in this difficult situation, was greatly to 
be deplored. The cardinal fact to remember was 
that neither at Nottingham — nor even at Not- 
ting Hill, so far — had there been any loss of 
actual life. Meanwhile, a cat at Scotland Yard 
had issued a message to discourage sightseers. I 
threw the thing away. The law never wants you 
to sec what it can’t handle. Then 1 went back 
inside the area again. 

I walked down an empty street that was lit, 
as a lot of them are round there, by lamps 
put up in Queen Boadicea’s day, when I saw, 
coming along, three coloured cats, keeping to¬ 
gether. I looked around to see if they were 
being chased or anything, but they weren’t, so 
I went up and said, “Hi, boys, what’s cooking?” 
— when I saw that one of them had a spanner, 
it looked to be (anyway, something metal), and 
they made a rush. Boy, did I gallop! With those 
three sons of Africa racing after me and hissing! 

I made for a pool of light, and dodged round 
some vehicles, and batted across a road straight 
into Mr. Wiz. “Hold it!” he cried, and the col¬ 
oured cats saw I had an ally, and melted like 
a falling gleam. “Boy!” I cried, slapping the old 
Wiz like a carpet-beater. “Am I glad to see your 
wicked face! Where the hell have you been, man, 
I’ve been seeking for you!” The Wizard took my 
arm, and said, “Cool it, kiddo,” and just round 
two corners we found ourselves in the middle 
of a large assembly. 

This lot were being addressed by a thing from 
the White Protection League, whose numbers 
were also distributing leaflets round the throng. 
The speaker on the portable platform was a man 
of quite ordinary appearance — i. e., the kind 
you’d find difficult to describe if someone asked 
you after — except that now he was lit up and 
jet-propelled by a sort of crazy, electric frenzy. 
He wasn’t talking to Anybody — to any human 
cat you could imagine, even the very worst — 
but out into space, out into the night to some 
spirit there, some witch-doctor he was screaming 
to for help and blessing. And looking up at him, 
in the yellow-coloured glare, were the white 
faces he was protecting, all turned, by the muni¬ 
cipal lamps above, into a kind of un-washed 
violet grey. 

I nudged Wiz. “He’s round the bend,” I said. 
Wiz didn’t answer. 
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“I said he’s flipped, boy!” I shouted, above 
the noise of the loud-speaker. 

Then I looked at Wizard. And on my friend’s 
face, as he stared up at this orator, I saw an 
expression that made me shiver. Because the little 
Wiz, so tight and sharp and trim and dangerous, 
had on a little smile, that showed his teeth a bit, 
and his wiry little body was all clenched, and 
something was staring through his eyes that came 
from God knows where, and he raised on his 
toes, and shot up his arms all rigid, and he cried 
out, shrill like a final cry, “Keep England 
white!” 

I stood there a moment, while the mob roared 
too. Then I grabbed Wizard’s neck clothes with 
all the strength I have in my body, and I yanked 
him round about off balance, and I hit him with 
all my life behind it, and he stumbled. Then I 
looked round quick, and saw how it was, and 
ran. 

L uckily, I knew Napoli: and I got away 
easier than I’d hoped and feared. Round 
by Cornwall crescent, I ran into an area, and 
stood there, panting. Then I crossed Ladbroke 
grove, and made it up the rise, keeping along 
the railings. 

Under a light ahead, I saw a peculiar figure: 
it was an African trader well known round the 
area, a long, lean old number who runs a little 
shoplet specialising in imported products that 
the Spades like for their cuisine. He usually 
wears an antique suit and a battered Anthony 
Eden, but tonight he was in his full regalia — I 
mean, he had on his African robes, and was 
standing outside his house there, all alone, and 
waiting. 

I went up and said “Hi!” and asked him what 
the score was. He said this was his home, and 
his wife and children were inside it, and he 
didn’t want to hurt anyone, but if anyone 
wanted to damage them, they’d have to have 
a word with him first. He’d been standing out 
there all day, and meant to continue standing 
there, he said, as long as these hooligans were 
around. I loved the way that old boy said that 
word, “hooligan!” It came right out of his 
stomach, and he threw it up through his big 
lips like it was a nasty mess he was vomiting 
up. I said to him, “Stick to it, daddy,” and I 
liked his robes, and as soon as I got a chance 
I was going to Africa to see all the cats wearing 
theirs like on the travelogues, and from out of 
somewhere there he fished a panatella for me, 
and I lit it, and made it up the road again. 


Soon I could see lights. So I hurried on, and 
came on the outskirts of another crowd, and 
found they were gathered round the Santa Lucia 
club, which is a B.W. I. clip-joint about as glam¬ 
orous as an all-night urinal. There were several 
hundred milling there: and what added joy to 
the whole scene, was the presence of newsreel 
and TV cameras, with arc lamps and the odd 
flare and flashlight, as if the crowd were extras 
on a movie lot. And directing the whole shot, 
standing on a car roof with a microphone, was 
— yes, you’ve guessed it — Call-me-Cobber. 
That certainly was the'evening of his career — 
the big scoop, our dauntless reporter right there 
in the firing line! And as for the Teds and 
hooligans, well, they can smell a camera, even 
a Press one, from a mile away, and there’s 
nothing they like better than seeing their moronic 
faces next morning in the tabloids, so this was 
their big opportunity as well. 

“Child!” shouted someone, and I looked 
across, and there, standing up in the back of a 
cream vintage Bentley, was the ex-Deb-of-Last- 
Year. I struggled across, and found she was with 
a bunch of Hooray Henries, who seemed, I will 
say this for them, a bit doubtful if all this was 
really so dam amusing. And as for the cx-Deb, 
she leaned out of her vehicle, and said, "That 
crowd’s nothing but a lot of bloody scum.” 

“You’re telling me,” I said. 

“And what is that place?” she asked, waving 
a hand at the Santa Lucia club. 

“A local nitery. You like to take a spin 
around in there?” I asked — a bit sarcastically, 

I must admit, because if the yelling crowd out¬ 
side didn’t do you, the Spades down in there, 
if there were any, most certainly would, if you 
attempted to get in. 

“Certainly!” she cried, and she spoke up a 
bit loud even for my liking. “I’d love to have 
a dance with someone African! They’re the best 
dancers in the world!” 

So she told me to get in, which I did thinking, 
“Oh, well!”, and the Henry at the wheel got 
the car up near the entrance, with everyone, 
when they saw the ex-Deb and the Henries, 
imagining, I suppose, that this was some item in 
the television programme. The ex-Deb and I 
got out, with a Hooray or two in tow, and 
shouldered down some steps into the basement 
area, and the ex-Deb banged with both hands 
on the locked door. 

I admit I was petrified, but also so dam 
hysterical by no^ the whole thing struck me as 
quite funny, so I had an inspiration, and went 
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in the outside can there, and got up on the 
pedestal, and, taking a chance, I shouted through 
the ventilator, “Cool, if you’re there, let us in, 
we’re customers!” Then we waited a bit more 
outside the door, and the eye-shutter opened, 
and there was a noise of bolts and ironmongery, 
and thfe door opened eight inches, and we squeez¬ 
ed inside — but not the Hooray numbers, who 
got barred. 

W ell, down in the Santa Lucia club, they 
were certainly putting up an old troupers’ 
show-must-go-on performance. Because they 
weren’t cowering in corners, or putting up barri¬ 
cades, but hopping around to the strains of the 
juke-box, and sitting at tables drinking double 
rums: West Indians, a few G.I.S, and a small 
herd of brave hens from the local chickery. And 
all this while, from beyond the walls, that other 
noise that scared them, I hope, less than it did 
me. A G.I. nine feet high cut me out with the 
ex-Deb, and I went and fetched two drinks, and 
the side window crashed, and a petrol bomb 
came in and rolled among the dancers and ex¬ 
ploded, and the electrics all cut out, and there 
were shouts and screaming. 

Then, there was a noise like thunder on the 
stairs outside, and a crashing and hammering 
on the door, and by the light of the bomb flare 
you could see the law rush in, and the fire 
service, not as if they were coming in to rescue 
anybody, but to capture an enemy position. Cats 
were being grabbed, and others weaving in all 
directions, and I’d lost Suze and the ex-Deb, so 
1 followed a Spade in through the ladies’ toilet, 
and we climbed out the window, and into a 
dark garden, and over a back wall. 

There, this Spade and I, we both stood pant¬ 
ing. And I said to him, “Okay, white trash?" 
And he said to me, “Okay, darkie” and it was 
Cool. We both laughed — Ha! Ha! Ha! — then 
crept up to somebody’s back door, opened it, 
and tiptoed through the corridor to the front, 
and out down the steps where a kid was lying 
groaning, and I shone my torch on him, and I 
saw blood, and the blood belonged to Ed the 
Ted. 

“Well!” said Mr. Cool. 

“Yeah,” I said too, and we just left him there, 
and went round in the street. 

A nd there, there was a pitched battle. The 
Teds had got the law hemmed up against 
the railings — anyway, I suppose they must 
have been hemmed — and the rest of them were 
struggling with the Spades and one another, with 
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razors and stakes and bike-chains and iron bars 
and even, at times, with knuckles. And soon I 
got scooped into the thing, and I heard a cry, 
“Nigger’s whore!" and through arms and bodies 
I saw Suze, and they’d got hold of her, some 
chicks as well as animals, and were rubbing dirt 
all over her face, and screaming if that’s the 
colour she wanted to be, she’d got it. And I 
screamed out too, with all my lungs, and I 
fought like a maniac and couldn’t get at her, and 
next thing I was slugged and staggered, and was 
vomiting. 

Then someone heaved me up, and it was a 
Hooray Henry, and he said, “Are you all right, 
old man?” And I said, “No, old chap, and will 
you for Christ’s sake try and get my girl.” Well, 
they had. Some more Hoorays and the ex-Deb 
had dragged her into the vintage vehicle, and I 
piled in too, and the Henry at the wheel said, 
“Where to now?” and I said, “Home!” 

It was all I could do to keep them off the 
premises once we got there, because they were 
high and the ex-Dcb, in particular, wanted to 
help Suze, but I said, thank you all very much, 
but would you please all f—k off, and leave us, 
which they did, and we staggered up, arm in 
arm, falling all over each other, and there, when 
we got up to my place, sitting holding his dread¬ 
ful hat, was my half-brother Vern. “Where you 
been?” he cried. 

I didn’t answer, and wc both flopped. Vern 
came over, looked at us, and said, “Your Dad’s 
nearly gone. Ma said you got to come down there 
right away.” 

“In a minute, Vern,” I said. 

Then I kissed Suzctte, vomit, and black face, 
and all. 

I can’t tell you what I felt, seeing Suze lying 
there on my bed, where I’d so often thought 
of her, and I ran back and kissed her till she 
struggled, then beat it out into the area and 
early morning. 

But in the area, no Vespa! “Good luck to 
them!” I cried, and started off on foot along the 
road. I guessed I’d have to make it up to the 
Gate to get a taxi, and I certainly wasn’t going 
back into the bull-ring to ask any sort of 
motorist whatever for a lift. So I hoofed it 
along, and the streets were very quiet, like the 
silence after the crash of broken glass, and the 
green trees had the light on them again, and 
looked fresh and everlasting. Then some cat 
tried to run me down. 

I whipped round, ready to murder this one, 
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weak though I was, but who should it be but 
Mickey Pondoroso, at the wheel of his snazzy 
C. D. Pontiac. “Mickey!” I cried. "Buenas diets! 
What the hell you doing in this asylum? You 
been studying some more conditions?” 

Well, believe it or not, the diplomatic number 
had been doing exactly that: touring the area, 
poking his dam nose in everyhere, and he’d 
ended spending two hours at the section-house, 
because thcre’d been some little arguments over 
his car — and, would you believe it, too, on 
whether his dark face was Negroid or not, and 
this had infuriated the Latin American cat, 
because apparently his grandma was a Spade, 
and he was very proud of her and of her race, 
and he had stacks of cousins in the national 
football team which, I must know, had won 
the cup this year in 1958, and by God! was go¬ 
ing to win it next year too, and those hereafter. 

I cut the cat short. "Mickey P.,” I said, 
“you’re hired! You’re driving me down to 
Pimlico, please, and it’s very urgent.” 

On the way, I asked Mickey which of the 
countries that he’s been in had the least colour 
thing of any, and he said at once, "Brazil”. And 
I said, okay by me, the moment I’ve got the 
loot, I’m heading it out to Brazilia forever with 
my bird. 

Because, in this moment, I must tell you, I’d 
fallen right out of love with England. And even 
with London, which I’d loved like my mother, 
in a way. As far as I was concerned, the whole 
dam group of islands could sink under the sea, 
and all I wanted was shake my feet off of them, 
and take off somewhere and get naturalised, and 
settle. 

Mickey didn’t seem to approve of this, al¬ 
though I’d thought the cat might be flattered. 
He said once a Roman, always a Roman, and 
in every country there were horrors as well as 
felicities — that was the word he used. 

I said, that what had happened up in Napoli, 
could happen once again. That once you’d done 
some people, or group, or race a wicked injury, 
especially if they were weak, you’d come back 
and do it again, because that was how it was, 
and with people, too. 

And he said, but didn’t I realise these things 
could happen any where? 

I answered to this, I didn't mind so much its 
happening. But what I did mind is, that ever 
since Nottingham, more than a week ago, 
nobody had reacted strongly: so far as the 
government and top cats who control things 
were concerned, these riots might just not have 


happened at all, or have been in some other 
country. 

Well, he delivered me at the door, and I said 
farewell, and thanks for the Vespa once again, 
I don’t know what I’d have done without it, 
and he cut off like Fangio wherever he was 
going to. 

U p by Victoria, I bought a hold-all at a lost 
luggage, and put in the book and money, 
and made it to the Air Terminal. Because what 
with this all, my preseftt feeling was I’d leave 
Dad’s body to Ma, and Suze to get over loving 
Spades, and me, I was going away for a while, 
and perhaps not coming back. 

At the Air Terminal, all was bustle. I went 
into the gents, and sorted out the loot which, 
so far as I could see, sitting counting it on the 
pedestal, was about two hundred, plus or minus. 
Then I had a wash, and grabbed my hold-all, 
and went up to the wicket and asked for a single 
ticket to Brazil. 

Where in Brazil? the cat asked me. 

I said, anywhere. 

He said, could he see my passport — and I 
whipped it out, and he said I hadn’t got a visa. 

I asked him what the hell a visa was, and he 
said it was a thing you couldn’t fly to Brazil 
without, and I said, okay, where could I fly to 
without a bloody visa? And the cat answered, 
quite politely, not to South America, but to 
parts of Continental Europe, I could, so I said 
okay, give me a ticket to one of those. 

The wicket number told me this was the 
wrong terminal for Europe, I’d have to go up 
to Gloucester road, and I said, okay, and went 
out and got a cab, and drove there, and on the 
way, I’d decided I’d go to Norway, because 
I’d often heard from seamen Spades that they 
were nice to them up there. 

Well, at Gloucester road, everything easy. 
They gave me a ticket to Oslo, and by now I 
was getting crafty, and said how much loot 
could I export there? and they said up to £ 2jo, 
but I’d better get a bit of local currency, so I 
did that at another wicket, and found I had 
an hour to wait, so I had a cuppa and a meat 
pic, and read the morning newspapers. 

The Napoli thing was big stuff all right that 
morning. They had it all over the place, and 
most of last night’s occurrences, and a lot of 
columns in the leader sections. They were still 
on about unrestricted immigration, and how 
unwise it was, just as if it wasn’t they who’d 
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allowed it in the first place, and patted them¬ 
selves on the back for the old mother country’s 
generous hospitality, so long as everything went 
swimmingly. They said Welfare was an urgent 
consideration, and what was needed was a lot 
more experienced welfare officers to iron out 
awkward misunderstandings. A bishop had said 
on the radio, Home service, that “various ten¬ 
sions and taboos divide us almost as strongly as 
those of race and creed in other countries.” 
Thcre’d been some charges made at last, and the 
magistrate had advised people to stay indoors 
at night: meantime, the coloureds, it said, were 
having to get white friends to do their shopping 
for them. Ministers were going to fly in from 
the Caribbean, and from Africa, to scan the 
scene, and the High Commissioner of somewhere 
had protested. Best news of all — really hearten¬ 
ing — was that the cabinet minister in charge 
of home security had received reports of all these 
happenings at his country house, and was study¬ 
ing them closely, and said the utmost strictness 
will be observed in the impartial enforcement of 
the law. Always ‘enforcement’: never condemn¬ 
ing! As for me, I always thought laws had 
some idea behind them, some sort of principle, 
and it was this you should shout out about, not 
police courts. 

ell, then the loudspeaker said it was all 
aboard for Oslo, and the strangest bundle 
of cats you can imagine got in a sort of bubble- 
coach which was half double-decker, and I sat 
up in the arse part and surveyed the streets of 
London as we sped. Good-bye, old town, I said, 
good luck! 

But I hadn’t all that time for spectacles, be¬ 
cause they fed us into a sort of sausage-machine 
of escalators and officials, and I had to think 
fairly quickly, because my idea was, to try and 
find where the Brazil flight began and, if I 
could, dodge the Oslo flight, and get on the 
Brazil one instead. Because experience has taught 
me that the more highly planned a sausage 
system is, the easier to feed yourself through the 
wrong part of it, if you keep your nerves about 
you. 

So we went through the customs, where they 
seemed surprised I had only a hold-all with a 
handwritten book in it, but I said I had an 
auntie out in Norway to look after me. And at 
the currency check, they said wasn’t that a lot 
of money for so young a feller, and I said, wasn’t 
it just! and got by that one. And at passports, 
they said was this my first passport, and I said 
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my very first, and how did they like the photo, 
I’d taken it myself, and didn’t I look a zombie? 

Then they announced the flight to Rio. I joined 
the wrong queue, just like I was a regular trav¬ 
eller to there, and we had no check at the exit, 
nor when we walked across the tarmac to the 
aircraft, until we met a chick who stood with 
a board beside the staircase, asking people their 
names as they got on. I put myself in between 
a family, hoping they’d think I was cousin 
Frank or someone, and the chick asked my 
name, and I pointed at her list to a name she 
hadn’t ticked, and she said, could she have my 
embarkation card, and I said what embarkation 
card? and she smiled politely and said one like 
all these, and so I gave her up mine, and she 
said, tut, tut, wasn’t I a silly boy, that one was 
for the Oslo flight, and I’d better hurry back or 
I might miss it. 

But I stayed down there, and watched the 
great plane taking off for Rio. And just as it 
became airborne — crash! down came the rain 
in torrents out the heavens, and I held up my 
arms in it, and opened my mouth and cried, 
“More! More! More! That’ll stop it up at Nap¬ 
oli! That’ll do what the ruling oiders can’t dol 
That’s the only thing to keep the whites and 
blacks and yellows and blues of Napoli indoors!” 

ell then, just as I was going to get back 
into the sausage-machine to re-connect 
with Oslo, in taxied a plane, quite close to 
where I was standing, and up went the staircase 
in the downpour, and out came a score or so 
of Spades from Africa, holding hand-luggage 
over their heads against the rain. Some had on 
robes, and some had on tropical suits, and most 
of them were young like me, maybe kiddos 
coming here to study, and they came down 
grinning and chattering, and they all looked so 
dam pleased to be in England, at the end of 
their long journey, that I was heartbroken at 
all the disappointments that were there in store 
for them. And I ran up to them through the 
water, and shouted out above the engines, 
“Welcome to London! Greetings from England! 
Meet your first teenager! We’re all going up to 
Napoli to have a ball!” And I flung my arms 
round the first of them, who was a stout old 
number with a beard and a brief-case and a little 
bonnet, and they all paused and stared at me in 
amazement, until the old boy looked me in the 
face and said to me, “Greetings!” and he took 
me by the shoulder, and suddenly they all burst 
out laughing in the storm. 
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Half-Century Secrets 


"If he wishes, the layman will be allowed to look 
at Cabinet records that are SO years old. That is the 
effect of a written parliamentary answer by the 
Prime Minister yesterday. He said that the Queen 
had approved this deusion and that the other party 
leaders had been consulted . . 

Manchester Guardian, } Ju.y 

E ighteenth-century philosophers re¬ 
garded Balance as the great principle 
of Nature. Gravitation held the stars 
in their courses. Plague and famine offset 
human fertility; if these failed, restraint 
and vice would take their place. Balance 
made the British Constitution the most per¬ 
fect of political instruments. The Balance of 
Power regulated securely the relations 
between states. All this has gone now. 
Everyone talks in extremes from politicians 
to physicists. World population goes diz¬ 
zily up until the hydrogen bombs begin to 
fall, when it will go dizzily down. Nothing 
is allowed to check the untrammelled work¬ 
ing of democracy; and the Balance of Power 
has become a term of abuse. 

In the field of historical research, how¬ 
ever, the principle of Balance continues to 
work. The material for the study of history 
has increased beyond measure. With this 
has gone a corresponding increase in the 
obstacles to its use. Vast staffs are employed 
to gather historical material; an essential 
part of their task is to ensure that no histo¬ 
rian shall see it. The archivist finds this a 
congenial labour. Not only does it flatter 
his vanity to handle documents which no 
one else can see. He regards all readers as 
his enemies, disturbing the neat arrange¬ 


ment on his shelves and handling, or often 
mishandling, his precious hoard. Archivists 
and librarians would sympathise with the 
Surgeon-General who told the committee of 
enquiry at the time of the Crimean war: 
“Our medical services would be perfectly 
adequate were it not for the casualties.” 
Every reader is a casualty so far as the ar¬ 
chivist is concerned. 

It is at once instructive and depressing to 
turn over the pages of a Guide to the Diplo¬ 
matic Archives of Western Europe, which 
two American historians, Daniel H. Thomas 
and Lynn M. Case, have admirably edited 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press). The student is told how to apply for 
a reader’s ticket — sometimes with the as¬ 
sistance of his Ambassador, sometimes by 
note of hand alone. In France not only must 
he specify the subject of his research; he 
must have it approved by a commission of 
historians. Elsewhere a simple declaration 
of curiosity may suffice. The Guide tells the 
student when the archives are open — often 
at singularly inconvenient hours; it advises 
him which hotels are suitably near, though 
with the British Record Office the answer 
is: none. In somewhat summary form, the 
Guide describes what treasures await the 
eager researcher — files which contain the 
solutions to innumerable historical prob¬ 
lems; the correspondence of Kings and dic¬ 
tators; the secret jottings of prime ministers, 
and the records of Cabinet councils. The 
student’s mouth begins to water, rather 
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with the thought of the archives than at the 
promise of the neighbouring hotels. He re¬ 
joices too soon. Eager to complete his form 
of application, anxious to address the head 
of the archives with his correct title, the 
student may overlook the sentence which 
occurs in reference to every country: “The 
records are open only to the year ....” 

To when? What is the year when diplo¬ 
matic records still contain some vital secret 
for contemporary purpose? 

T his would provide an agreeable guess¬ 
ing-game for a highbrow television 
programme on the Third Channel, if there 
ever be one. Six months might be a reason¬ 
able period for everything except technical 
information. No one now, for instance, 
really cares about the Suez affair; and 
there would be no explosion even if the 
documents provided decisive evidence for 
collusion, which they are unlikely to do. 
Nor does technical information retain its 
importance for long. The experts say that 
Klaus Fuchs will have nothing to tell the 
Russians now that he has left prison. Still we 
might stretch a point in favour of secrecy, 
and offer a couple of years. Those in autho¬ 
rity reply: Not enough. The end of the 
Second World War then? That is already 
fourteen years ago. No good. The outbreak 
of that War — twenty years ago? Still no 
good; not even warm. Desperately we raise 
the bid. The end of the First World War? 
Its outbreak? All no good. Finally the ar¬ 
chivist displays a grudging generosity. He 
will let us look at records that are more than 
fifty years old. This is indeed a strange 
world, where the Balkan wars of 1912 still 
provide news too hot to handle. Nor should 
the student be too impetuous in throwing 
his hat into the air. The “fifty-year rule” 
which the archivists of the most enlightened 
countries claim to observe is a rule of rough- 
and-ready nature. It operates against the 
student, never in his favour. 

According to the Guide, only three coun¬ 
tries work the rule genuinely by moving the 
opening year one forward every twelve 
months. They are Austria, Belgium, Switzer¬ 
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land; but in Austria “the chronological 
limit for papers that may be studied only 
with the consent of the government of 
Hungary is December 31, 1894”. Since this 
Guide was compiled, the British govern¬ 
ment has said that it accepts the fifty-year 
rule in principle; though, as with most 
government statements, there is a difference 
between theory and practice. A good many 
countries have got stuck with a year that 
was once fifty years ago and now retains 
the attraction of being a neat round figure. 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden are 
arrested in this way at 1900. France stops 
oddly at 1 January 1897; or perhaps is now 
moving forward to 1 January 1898. Italy 
draws the line at 1870. In Spain, “consul¬ 
tation of documents less than a hundred 
years old is not permitted.” The Vatican, 
too, observes a hundred-year rule in theory; 
in fact it has got stuck at 1846. 

There is one startling exception to this 
record of secrecy and suppression. German 
records of every kind are available in ex¬ 
cess to the end of the second World War — 
not, however, thanks to any enlightenment 
on the part of the German government. The 
archives were captured by the victorious 
Powers. The records have been ransacked, 
catalogued, microfilmed. This very opulence 
defeats its purpose; or perhaps achieves it. 
The Guide rightly says: “No scholar could, 
by himself, sift the evidence on any major 
problem in the history of Nazi foreign 
policy.” 

M any excuses are offered for the fifty- 
year rule and its main variants. It is 
supposed to protect the anonymity of con¬ 
scientious civil servants and to leave unfett¬ 
ered the brilliant initiatives of foreign 
ministers. An engine-driver who runs into 
another train must face public scrutiny; a 
statesman who runs into the crash of a 
world war is protected. On a more practical 
level, the archivist pleads that, if all records 
were open, there would be too many read¬ 
ers; and to sustain this argument the 
reading-rooms are kept squalidly small. 
One ingenious apologist has suggested 
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that fifty years is the period of copyright; 
and that the state is simply preserving its 
property like any private author. But of 
course authors defend their copyright in 
order to publish; the state does so for the 
opposite reason. The truth is that all these 
excuses are a rigmarole of pomposity. No 
harm would be done to states or individuals 
if the records were open without restriction, 
as they are, for all practical purposes, in 
the United States. But this would destroy 
the prestige of diplomacy and of the ar¬ 
chives themselves. It is more impressive to 
appear to be protecting guilty secrets than 
to confess that there are few secrets to 
defend. 

If the fifty-year rule applied in its full 
rigour, it would indeed be difficult to write 
the recent history of international relations 
with any accuracy; and the historian would 
have to be even more gullible or even more 
of a muck-raker than he is at present. But 
there are various loopholes. One is indi¬ 
cated by the Guide. Favoured individuals 
are often allowed access to more recent re¬ 
cords. In certain cases, the archivist is him¬ 
self the favoured individual. The process is 
easy to imagine. The archivist, as historian, 
submits an application which is solemnly 
considered by the archivist as Archivist. 
Permission is, not surprisingly, given for 
the projected research; and the completed 
work is also, not surprisingly, approved. 

ars are conducted with peculiar secrecy 
while they are on; but they help to pull 
up the curtain when they are over. How can 
generals learn how to lose the next war un¬ 
less they know what happened “last time”? 
Nearly every country produced Official 
military histories of the first World War; 
and every single history reached the remark¬ 
able conclusion that the strategical leader¬ 
ship of the country concerned had been 
impeccable, though no one would suppose so 
from the result. As a matter of fact, there is 
an exception. The British volume on Galli¬ 
poli is as damning as the story deserves. 
What has been its reward? The volume has 
disappeared from the list put out by Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


The second World War produced a new 
variant: official civil histories of the war 
also. These were to provide guidance for 
civil servants on the next occasion. The off¬ 
icial historians were actually appointed 
soon after the war began; and they spent 
their wartime career allegedly watching 
history in the making.* It is unlikely that 
such loyal subordinates will detect many 
failings in their official chiefs; and perhaps 
even worse when they do — for then the off¬ 
icial historian steps forward as one who 
could have run the war better than those 
who actually ran it. These civil histories 
have an odd feature of their own. The mili¬ 
tary histories at least mention the names of 
the generals involved, though of course in an 
adulatory way. The civil histories continue 
to respect the anonymity of civil servants. 
As a result, no one ever docs things. It is 
always proposed; measures are taken; pol¬ 
icies are debated. In some eery way, a 
whole great war is conducted without a 
single human being ever making his ap¬ 
pearance. 

A more direct breach in the secrecy of the 
archives has been made on a larger scale 
with the various collections of published 
documents. 

After the first World War, and to some 
extent after the second, governments felt 
the need to justify themselves. Editors 
were employed “of scholarly integrity”. 
Countless volumes were published. These 
printed volumesenablethehistorian to do his 
research at home instead of in the hugger- 
mugger of the congested reading-rooms. Yet 
doubts remain: the evidence has been fil¬ 
tered before it comes into the historian’s 
hands. If these volumes truly reveal every¬ 
thing, then there is no reason why the ar¬ 
chives themselves should not be open; if 
they do not reveal everything, they are a 
fraud on the public. The fraud may not be 
conscious: the editor may be conscientiously 
doing his best. But he is one man with one 

* The Americans even did this with their military 
histories; and appointed a historian as Admiral so 
that he could watch history being made in the Pa¬ 
cific. We only need*historians actually in command 
to be back at Julius Caesar. 
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man’s point of view. He follows his own 
interest and includes the documents relevant 
to the book which he himself will later 
write. Besides, he works in privileged con¬ 
ditions and will probably end up with a 
knighthood or other decoration. It would 
be against natural law if the editor of dip¬ 
lomatic documents were alone exempt from 
the corruption which privilege brings 
with it. 

I N the past there has been another loophole. 

Statesmen used to carry off their private 
correspondence and, with it, an indiscrim¬ 
inate mass of public papers. The biographer 
then discovered many things which were still 
concealed from the official historian. This 
loophole is now being closed, in England at 
any rate. The instrument is the Official Se¬ 
crets Act; and its wiclder is the Cabinet Off¬ 
ice. The Official Secrets Act was directed 
against junior officials. Tt was provoked by 
a clerk in the foreign office who purloined 
the secret Anglo-Russian agreement of 1878 
and published it.'.n the Globe. For many 
years, no one thought of using it against 
cabinet ministers. Individual departments 
would not act against their own chiefs; and 
there was no body to enforce collective 
responsibility. This changed when the Cab¬ 
inet got its own secretariat in 1916. These 
officials were meant to keep the minutes of 
the last cabinet meeting and to arrange the 
papers for the next one. But the secretariat 
soon took on a life of its own, as such bodies 
often do. It came to regard itself as the 
permanent part of the Cabinet and set out 
to guard its secrets. 

The process took some time. Lloyd George, 
who cared nothing for officialdom though 
he had created the Cabinet secretariat, car¬ 
ried off all his records of Cabinet proceed¬ 
ings and published great extracts from them 
in his War Memoirs. No one dared to pros¬ 
ecute him. But the Cabinet office had its 
revenge. The official Military History of 
the first World War was being published 
under its authority; and the editor was all¬ 
owed to conduct, in its pages, a polemic 
against the man who won the war. Lloyd 
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George had demonstrated from the pub¬ 
lished figures that the British losses at Pas- 
schendaele were greater than the Germans, 
as indeed one would expect. The official 
historian laboured first on the German and 
then on the British figures with such success 
that his "revision” finally showed the re¬ 
verse. This was certainly a curious process. 
A public servant, paid for with public money, 
was being employed to “debunk” the 
greatest prime minister of the twentieth 
century. 

As time passed, the Cabinet secretariat 
grew bolder. After the fall of the Labour 
government in 1931, the former ministers 
wished to defend their conduct and in par¬ 
ticular to answer the not unjustified charge 
that the majority of the Labour cabinet had 
agreed to a cut in the rates of unemployment 
relief. They were forbidden to quote from 
the records. George Lansbury had certainly 
not agreed to the cut; on the contrary he 
had put forward constructive proposals of 
quite a different kind — and his papers 
proved it. On his death during the second 
World War, the Cabinet secretariat threat¬ 
ened his biographer with the penalties of 
the Official Secrets Act. He allowed off¬ 
icials to examine Lansbury’s papers. Where¬ 
upon they carried off not only the copies of 
the Cabinet minutes and the drafts of pro¬ 
posals which Lansbury had submitted, but 
most of his private papers as well, including 
even files of the Daily Herald. 

P rivate papers ought to be the great se¬ 
curity against official secrecy. A man’s 
private letters remain his personal property 
even though he happened to be Prime Min¬ 
ister when he wrote them. Winston Churchill 
had it clearly in mind to write a best¬ 
selling history as soon as the war was over; 
and therefore transacted all important 
business by private letter so as to be safe 
from the censorship of the Cabinet office. 
A new peril has now arisen with the recent 
habit of depositing private letters in Col¬ 
leges or public libraries. The habit is, in it¬ 
self, admirable. Private houses are not well 
designed for the preservation of records. 
Palmerston’s papers were used as fuel when 
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Broad lands was in military occupation 
during the war; Salisbury’s papers lay in 
damp heaps on the floor of an unheated 
room. But at least these rotting and com- 
bustile papers were beyond the reach of the 
Cabinet office. Public libraries are a diff¬ 
erent matter. The librarians are respectful 
of authority and fearful of the Official 
Secrets Act. If they stand out, what chance 
is there for a future O.B.E.? The Cabinet 
secretariat plausibly suggest that it is no ser¬ 
vice to scholarship for private papers to be 
accessible when official records are closed. 
The unwary historian, gullible and inno¬ 
cent, will be lamentably misled. The libra¬ 
rian will be doing his duty to learning by 
enforcing his own “fifty years’ rule”. The 
librarian needs little prompting. Always 
eager to lock the cupboard, he can now do 
so with official approval. 

The Cabinet office have been particularly 
adroit in dealing with so-called Cabinet 
papers which passed into private hands. 
Here, they claimed, the fifty-year rule did 
not apply. Cabinet papers are Crown pro¬ 
perty and must remain secret for ever. Glad¬ 
stone’s papers, for example, had been long 
settled at Hawarden, where they were used 
by many historians. They were then depos¬ 
ited in the British Museum in the mistaken 
belief that historians would use them more. 
Instead, the Cabinet secretariat descended; 
abstracted Gladstone’s casual jottings on the 
backs of envelopes which were all the record 
the Cabinet had in its day; and placed them 
under the seal of the Official Secrets Act. 
The authorities of the British Museum cra- 
venly acquiesced. Recently the secretariat 
has slipped a bit. It has reluctantly agreed 
that the fifty-year rule shall apply even for 
Cabinet papers. But it has exacted a price 
in return. In case after case the owners of 
private papers have accepted the fifty-year 
rule for their own collections. The historian 
who thinks, for example, that he is in for 
an easy run with the papers of Asquith, 
Milner, or Neville Chamberlain had better 
think again. The fifty-year rule started as a 
measure of emancipation: nothing was to 
be secret if it was more than fifty years old. 
It is becoming increasingly a measure of 


restriction: everything must remain secret 
until it is fifty years old. 

The private owner ought to defy the 
fifty-year rule. It cannot conceivably apply 
to anything except official papers. But de¬ 
fiance needs persistence and strong nerves. 
From the historian’s point of view the best 
thing, perversely enough, is that papers 
should leave the country; then they are 
beyond the range of the Official Secrets Act. 
LordBeaverbrook has'shippedoff the papers 
of Bonar Law, Lloyd George, Curzon, and 
others, to the University of New Brunswick. 
As a result these statesmen will get more 
than their fair share of attention from the 
historian. An even quainter situation has 
been created by Sir William Wiseman, who 
has deposited his papers in the House col¬ 
lection at Yale; for these papers contain 
copies (sent over for Wiseman to show to 
House) of war Cabinet and other records 
during the first World War — papers which 
it would be a criminal offence to publish in 
this country. But there -they are at Yale, 
available to anyone who cares to ask for 
them. American historians have used them; 
and have published books containing quo¬ 
tations from them. The English agent for 
these books (usually a University Press) 
presumably commits an offence by import¬ 
ing them into this country. It is a great dis¬ 
appointment to me that no prosecution has 
taken place. American historians who are 
ransacking the papers of F. D. Roosevelt and 
Truman would have the true nature of 
British freedom brought home to them if 
they were sent to prison for quoting the 
papers of Lloyd George. 

British practice is pompous and silly. It 
is by no means alone. The French, also 
famed as lovers of liberty, are even sillier. 
The treatment accorded to the records of 
the Resistance is especially entertaining. At 
the end of the war many patriotic French¬ 
men were anxious to assemble a full record 
of the underground opposition in order to 
show that France, too, had something to be 
proud of during the second World War. Re¬ 
sistance does not easily lend itself to writ¬ 
ten record. On the contrary, it is a secret 
affair, the less written about the better. 



Keeping It Dark 


However the former Resisters went indus¬ 
triously to work. Every scrap of evidence 
was collected. Files of illegal newspapers 
were pieced together. Thousands of Re¬ 
sisters wrote their personal recollections. 
And where should this great treasure-hoard 
be deposited? Obviously in the archives of 
each department. So it was. And the mo¬ 
ment that this had happened: Clang! down 
came the immutable rule of every depart¬ 
mental archive in France that nothing de¬ 
posited there can be consulted by the public 
for fifty years. The authorities, many of 
them former servants of Vichy, can see the 
records. The Resisters who assembled them 
and whose story they contain are not al¬ 
lowed to study their own doings. But why 
not? If the fifty-year rule has any sense, it 
surely follows that no public man should 
be allowed even his own memory until 
fifty years have passed. Fortunately the 
memory of most public men is very bad; so 
there is no need to prosecute them for har¬ 
bouring “dangerous recollections”. 

T his is a sad story, and a pointless one. 

Real secrets are few and far between; 
discreditable secrets even fewer. The ob¬ 
ject of seeing all the records is to grasp the 
true working of the historical process. 

Take a single instance: British policy in 
the Czech crisis of 1938 which culminated 
in the conference at Munich. We know from 
the published foreign office papers that 
many British statesmen did not like the 
Czechs and from Chamberlain’s letters that 
he genuinely hoped to satisfy Hitler. But 
how far were these emotional responses 
stimulated by the strategic facts? What did 
the chiefs of staff tell the Cabinet? Did they 
insist that Great Britain was too weak to 
fight? Did they, on the other hand, draw 
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attention to the military loss which the 
destruction of Czechoslovakia would imply. 
Perhaps they told the Cabinet nothing, 
either because they were not asked or be¬ 
cause they had nothing of interest to tell. 
In any case the answers — now perfectly 
harmless — would enable us to assess Bri¬ 
tish policy which we cannot do at present. 
It is really an absurdity that, while we 
know what the French General Staff said 
and what British and French ministers said 
to each other, we do not know what British 
ministers said among themselves. The same 
is true about the guarantee to Poland a year 
later. Did the British government ever en¬ 
quire how they were going to implement 
it? And if not, why not? 

This secrecy is not a service to the public. 
It is not even a service to governments or 
to ministers. It thwarts the spirit of democ¬ 
racy, which is, no doubt, why officials 
seek to maintain it. It will go in time, if 
democracy survives at all. The American 
rule is to have no secrets; the Russian is to 
keep everything secret. I am on America’s 
side in this, as in nearly everything else. 
Our rulers follow their usual practice: 
American in talk, Russian in action. Mean¬ 
while the contemporary historian should 
tell the public that he cannot do his job 
properly. All our work is provisional and 
will have to be revised as the rule breaks 
down. There are compensations on the 
other side. Guessing is more fun than cer¬ 
tainty; and the fifty-year rule places the 
contemporary historian in the same state of 
happy speculation as the historian of earlier 
times is in from the physical destruction of 
most of his evidence. Besides, most historians 
hate writing; and what excuse would be left 
for not writing if all the evidence were 
really before them? 



Paul Ignotus 


Exile in London 


I came to England for the first time in the 
winter of 1938-9, on false pretences. I call¬ 
ed myself a journalist. Indeed I had always 
been a journalist and tried to carry on in Lon¬ 
don, after taking refuge from the Nazi terror 
which was beginning to grip Hungary. But in 
London the terror was a thing to be ignored. My 
status as a refugee had to be forgotten. A move¬ 
ment to ignore obvious facts was current all over 
Europe. 

The country from which I came, and the one 
in which I was to settle, and the two which 
allowed me to cross their territories could all 
assume that Hungary was an independent and 
constitutional monarchy, though in fact she was 
already a German satellite. Her ruling oligarchy 
was appropriately headed by an admiral of the 
old Habsburg Monarchy, a handsome old gentle¬ 
man who spoke several languages but read none. 
His name was Miklds (Nicholas) vitiz (“the 
brave”) Horthy de Nagybanya. Social snobbery 
turned his admiration towards the old Hungar¬ 
ian and Austrian aristocracies, and also towards 
England which had the oldest aristocracy and 
most powerful navy. But the people he really 
trusted were small noblemen, the landed gentry 
and privileged bureaucrats. They disliked and 
imitated the Nazis. The parliamentary facade 
of Hungarian life with all its commercial and 
humanitarian benefits had to be kept up. Except 
for the Communists, no political party was out¬ 
lawed. The legal fiction of Hungary left no 
reason for anyone to leave the country on 
account of race, creed or political leanings; but 
the cleavage between law and facts widened day 
by day. A growing number of refugees left the 
country, pretending they went for Health, busi¬ 
ness, or a holiday. One of the common pretexts 
was journalism, and I chose that. It was natural 
for my Government to pretend to believe me. 

As a refugee, I had to accept the strange atti¬ 
tudes I found. In a way it was comfortable. 


I could call at the Hungarian Legation with the 
politeness of an accredited newspaper corres¬ 
pondent and share the friendly feeling many 
of the staff there felt towards the West. I was 
able to maintain regular correspondence with 
my relatives and friends in Budapest. On the 
other hand, this meant a lower status than the 
declared refugees enjoyed. Jews from Germany, 
democrats from Italy, Republicans from Spain 
and all the rest had their relief centres. They had 
a legal right to live as beggars in political exile. 
Crypto-refugees were merely unauthorised 
beggars. 

T he Hungary which I had left behind was 
a false but enchanting country. Her inde¬ 
pendence, her Constitution and her tax returns 
were all false. It was a Paradise for spivs, as 
they would later have been called in London. 
But the national genius allowed even decent 
people to live quite merrily in Hungary. Stat¬ 
isticians might show that a great part of the 
population, chiefly the landless peasantry, was 
practically starving. This was roughly true, but 
they had their own ways of managing. The 
county magistrates and police, known for their 
harshness, did not much bother about minor 
offences so long as their own authority was not 
challenged. Life was often humiliating rather 
than unpleasant, and it had a certain bucolic 
appeal. 

The capital, my native city, Budapest, was 
false on a more splendid and enlightened scale. 
Its situation, with its fine bridges over the broad 
river Danube, and the proud Gothic monuments 
from the end of the last century, made it one of 
the most spectacular spots of Europe. 

It struck the visitor at first as extremely beau¬ 
tiful but seemed dreary and tasteless after an 
exploratory stroll’over its ordinary residential 
areas; a more intimate knowledge of its people 
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and surroundings was needed to discover that it 
was permeated with charm after all. Its cates, 
night clubs and restaurants were excellent. Apri¬ 
cot brandy in the restaurants and night clubs 
was appreciated by the Duke of Windsor, then 
Prince of Wales. The cates had different merits. 
They' were the fountain of illicit trading, 
adultery, puns, gossip and poetry. They were 
also the origin of Hungarian liberty. In 1848 
a group led by the twenty-six year old poet, 
Petofi, set out from the cate Pilvax to march 
against the bastions of absolutism and feudalism 
and succeeded for a while in overthrowing 
them. In a less rhetorical way the cates had been 
since then the meeting places for the intellectuals 
and those who opposed oppression. When there 
was a Free Press they were almost its editorial 
offices, and when there was no Free Press they 
made up for it. In the inter-war period, a limited 
number of Government and Opposition news¬ 
papers and magazines could be printed. Ten 
times a year, however, and with various obsta¬ 
cles, magazines without any official backing 
could also be published. It was a corrupt and 
happy-go-lucky society, vulgar in some respects, 
sophisticated, often astoundingly naive. 

In the late thirties, Hungary had become a 
chaos of ideas anc sentiments. Impressed by 
Mussolini and Hitler, many people became thor¬ 
oughly reactionary and believed themselves to 
be revolutionary. On the criss-cross map of 
muddled slogans and competing trends, any so¬ 
cial vision had its proper place. Even Comm¬ 
unism, arch-enemy of the existing regime, was 
allowed among the revolutionary currents in 
mid-stream. Only one point of view received no 
sympathy—the “old-fashioned Left-wing”. No 
young man with an eye to his career would 
hold such out-dated views as the Liberals, Radi¬ 
cals or Social Democrats. 

I was an old-fashioned Social Democrat, a 
liberal and bourgeois radical. I was an editor 
of the unrecognised, unregistered journal Szep 
Szo which had undertaken the impertinent task 
of opposing the slogans of Nazis and of Hor- 
thy’s anti-Nazis equally. We kept an old- 
fashioned left-wing flag flying, and made our 
appeal chiefly to the young men. The importance 
of my position in Hungary was negligible; yet 
I can boast of having been, for a few months 
in the late thirties, the most unpopular person 
in my country. When my name was mentioned 
at Nazi meetings, it had longer and louder boos 
than any other. The Government's anti-Nazis 
disliked me no less. I was in their view the Great 
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Nuisance. I had always kept away from Comm¬ 
unism, whidi I truly disliked; and so my 
person had to be protected, so long as the legal 
fiction was preserved. The only thing they could 
want me to do was disappear from the country. 

I enjoyed neither high income nor high social 
status, but I had a special gift for irritating 
people. What Baudelaire called "the aristocratic 
pleasure of displeasing” had always appealed to 
me no less than the democratic virtue of standing 
up for conventional ideals. On top of this, I was 
of Jewish extraction and therefore an object for 
“Turanian” as well as “Aryan” racial attacks. 

My farewell was typical. I did not travel as 
a refugee, so there was no trouble in getting a 
passport and even, as a journalist, a free First 
Class ticket to the frontier. Except for aristocrats 
and very wealthy people, only those who had 
free tickets used to travel First Class: members 
of Parliament, senior civil servants, and journal¬ 
ists. The guard gave a soldier's salute to First 
Class passengers when he came into their car¬ 
riage. As far as the frontier I had noble treat¬ 
ment. At the frontier an official looked at my 
passport and noticed by my name the symbol 
marked on the documents of people suspected 
of Communism or other subversive activities: 
the year of issue stamped after the name. Every¬ 
one knew what that meant, but the police had 
never explained why this could be found in 
some passports and not others. The official 
buffeted me out of the train. In a dark place 
I was stripped and searched, and all my luggage 
thrown to pieces. As nothing “illegal” was 
found, the frustrated guard shouted at me angrily 
to hurry up ... I thought it better not to argue. 
I was glad it was over. It was fortunate that he 
had not troubled to read my notes. One depend¬ 
able merit in a police state is that the police hate 
reading. I had ample opportunity to discover 
this later, in another and even more stupid police 
state, as a prisoner of Stalin and Rikosi. 

C learly I had to leave Hungary, but why 
choose England? I thought of France as 
my second home and it would have been natural 
for me to stay there. I knew French fluently and 
had a number of friends there. It had always 
attracted me more than any country except my 
own; but at that moment this made me the more 
disappointed with her. Paris seemed to suffer 
already from a spirit of defeat. All that I ad¬ 
mired there seemed to be falling to pieces. I 
hardly knew a word of English, and no more of 
England than did any tolerably educated man 
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in my country. I had an admiration for her 
traditions and social achievements, but no 
acquaintance with particular qualities I wit¬ 
nessed later. My decision to settle there was 
partly from a wish to try something of which 
I knew nothing. For that matter I could have 
tried the North Pole. A North Pole with central 
heating would have been perfect, I thought. It 
did not turn out that way. But for all the 
strangeness and despite my thoroughly continent¬ 
al taste and character, I found myself at ease 
among English people. 

Even in my humble position it was reassuring 
to find that people did not tell lies. When I tried 
to get work as a hotel porter, or an invitation 
to write a book about Hungary, “I am afraid 
I can’t encourage you” was the unvarying reply. 
In other countries I would have been rudely 
turned away or greeted with enthusiasm but no 
commitment. I found it a blessing to live among 
people on whose word I could rely. It would not 
be easy, I felt, to get them to do something; but 
once they had agreed, they would not abandon 
me. “There is no need to despair about them,” 
I said to my father, Hugo Ignotus, who was also 
by then a crypto-refugee in London. Thirty years 
before, he had been the leading essayist and 
editor in the Hungarian intellectual renaissance; 
politically, one would have called him an ad¬ 
vanced Liberal. He, too, had felt he could no 
longer risk living in Hungary. Brought up in the 
Victorian age, he could not help being more 
worried about our insecurity than I was. “No 
doubt the English do not tell you lies”, he 
answered sadly. “They promise nothing but they 
do keep their promise." 

I lived by the Thames in South East London, 
facing the City, on the ground floor. From 
my window I saw cranes, boats, lorries, St. Paul’s, 
smoke and sky. Next to me stood the cottage 
from which Sir Christopher Wren used to watch 
the workmen carrying out his plans on the other 
side of the river. I was surrounded by wharves, 
breweries, and historical remains. This was 
Southwark, the most provincial quarter of 
metropolitan London. It is a working-class 
district so ancient as to seem exclusive, almost 
aristocratic. Its intruders, its parvenus, were the 
handful of gentlefolk, attracted by its romantic 
atmosphere or proletarian smell, who chose to 
live there. 

I tried to make friends with as many of the 
indigenous residents as possible, partly in order 
to learn English. “For Heaven’s sake,” a friend 


told me, “don’t do chat! You’ll pick up a Cock¬ 
ney accent and be lost.’’ More lost, I asked, 
than if I stuck to my Magyar accent? “Far 
more,” my friend replied. “There is nothing 
wrong in not knowing English in England; but 
to know it in the way of an English navvy is 
shocking.” I appreciated the wisdom of His ad¬ 
vice but trusted the virulence of my Magyar 
accent. The small boys and girls playing on the 
embankment knew me, and on fine summer 
evenings a few would gather under my window. 
I gave them sweets, which made me more popu¬ 
lar than I had hoped; they would talk to me for 
hours. This was too much of an evening lesson 
in children’s Cockney. “Well, goodbye now, I’ll 
go and have my dinner.” They stared at one 
another; *’e means ’is supper,” a boy explained. 
He was right; my meal could not be called a 
dinner. Except when I was asked out, my rule 
was never to have a square meal. I lived on 
scrambled eggs, which I concocted myself, and 
on mild-and-bitter and cold meat pie. Half con¬ 
sciously I knew I chose this diet because I did 
like scrambled eggs and found mild-and-bitter 
with cold pie stylish; three-course hot meals at 
the A.B.C. might have cost less but I had a 
happy instinct which stopped me from adding 
it up. 

The little three-storey house in which we lived 
has since been destroyed by the Blitz. Its arrange¬ 
ments showed a somewhat archaic taste; the 
bathtub stood in the kitchen, and the lavatory 
in a tiny courtyard. I found it most attractive. 
It had fair proportions, and a modest but res¬ 
pectable air. I suspected it had been a brothel 
or gambling house once; not the actual building 
perhaps, erected only about one hundred and 
fifty years before, but its predecessor from which 
it inherited narrow passages leading from sur¬ 
prising corners in surprising directions. In Puri¬ 
tanical days, Southwark used to be a centre for 
crime, art and gaiety; the merchants of the City 
of London used to cross the river, as they would 
cross the Channel in Victorian decades, to in¬ 
dulge a love for beauty or for making love, 
forbidden in their own business and family sur¬ 
roundings. The secret passages served as emer¬ 
gency exits when the houses were raided. 

I knew I had hard times to face. I was already 
38; it is not easy for a man to start a new life 
at that age. Besides, I had always been incom¬ 
petent in money matters and non-technically 
minded. The only possible prospect was to 
remain a parasite until I knew English well 
enough to experiment in journalism. 
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My only comfort in this gloomy position was 
the delight of irresponsibility. Since childhood I 
had wished, at least for a while, to be an orphan 
or tramp with no commitments. I could never 
afford that: though a bachelor, I had relatives 
and felt certain links with respectability. The 
approaching victory of Nazism had convinced 
me chat in Hungary I could no longer help my 
family. So a plague had liberated me, but liberty 
it was and I enjoyed it. My beggar’s life was 
full of illuminating adventures. 

T hese started with the charming people 
whose hospitality I was enjoying in 
Southwark. They were an old English upper- 
middle-class family whose interests lay in busi¬ 
ness, socialism, and books. Many of them mar¬ 
ried foreign girls, a ravishing Hungarian among 
them; hence my friendship with her husband. 
When I had to leave Hungary I asked her in an 
embarrassed letter whether I could count on 
their friendship if I were to make an excursion 
to London. “We cannot offer you much,” the 
reply was, “but if you have use for a little 
room, empty at the moment, which I should be 
glad to furnish by the time when you move 
in....” Indeed I had use for it. 

I was their third, lodger. The first floor was 
inhabited by a slim pretty girl who was always 
dressed in slacks and whose enthusiasm was di¬ 
vided among mushrooms, beer and men. In her 
rooms I first met Mr. Zilliacus, and in her ratt¬ 
ling little car I first saw the East End docks. 
She wanted to show me slums but did not find 
any. Then we entered a pub where she was sure 
she would find revolutionaries but there was none 
of them either. But we found shuv’ha’penny—a 
great discovery after my limited experience of 
darts in the Anchor on Bankside. 

On the second floor, or garret, Michael lived. 
He was about my age, the brother of my friend 
who rented the house. Michael was the blade 
sheep of his family, except that it was a family 
where black sheep were unimaginable, because 
of their high liberalism under which the blacker 
a sheep the more sympathetic he might be. The 
rest had some leanings towards Communism; he 
was a Communist, very pure and simple. He 
had fought in the International Brigade. He was 
a.nt\-bourgeois, body and soul. He ran about 
naked in the house because, “why not?”; he had 
no prejudices. He liked meat and vegetables for 
breakfast, always dressed shabbily, and had a 
boyish face. 

“Hello Paul, come and have a pint of mild- 
and-bitterwith me.” This was my first invitation 
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from him, as spokesman of the English working- 
class revolution, to explore proletarian life. It 
was he who first took me to the Anchor. This 
Public House is now polished and carefully 
maintained as a historical monument. Then it 
was more humble, though the proprietor knew 
its connections with Dr. Johnson. Young work¬ 
men in caps lingered by the bar, talking about 
football pools, singing occasionally and playing 
darts. Midiael was on Christian-name terms 
with them. “Why not have a shot at it, Paul? 
Great fun,” he told me. I tried to throw darts, 
and was clumsy even for a beginner. Michael’s 
clumsiness was second only to mine but we en¬ 
joyed it. “Pleasant fellows, these workmen,” I 
whispered to him. “Do you know them well?” 
He smiled proudly. “Very well indeed. All good 
comrades.” He said good-bye to them with a 
clenched fist according to Popular Front ritual. 
They did not seem to mind it; nor did they 
think of reciprocating it. 

I never concealed from Michael my scepticism 
about Russian socialism. I agreed we should 
support the idea of a Popular Front, and an 
alliance between the Western Powers and the 
U.S.S.R. This allowed him to treat me too as a 
good comrade, chiefly because he liked to treat 
as comrades the people he liked; and he was 
happier greeting people with clenched fists than 
arguing with them. What I liked in Michael and 
his family was their liberalism—a quality which 
in Russia would have been impossible, and 
which they were about to bury with shouts of 
triumph. Knowing I was a progressive writer 
and a refugee from Fascism they assumed I must 
share their sympathetic interest in the Russian 
way of life. Now and then I felt I should say 
how much I preferred them to their ideals. But 
I felt it would be too rude and I kept quiet. 

O ne night I was struck by Michael’s voice as 
he chatted vigorously with a woman under 
my window. Later, as my light was still on, he 
came in, excited as I had seldom seen him. 
“Good God, Paul, such idiots!” he panted. 
“Those chaps in the Foreign Office: imagine me 
having Cassado in this house! That traitor!” I 
do not know whether the English reader remem¬ 
bers the name. Colonel Cassado was an officer 
in the Spanish Republican army who contrived, 
with some support from the British and the 
French, to turn out Negrin’s Popular Front Gov¬ 
ernment towards the end of the Civil War. 
His aim was a compromise agreement with 
Franco. The approach was rejected, and Cas¬ 
sado had to go into exile. Now he was in Lon- 
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don. I could not understand at first from Mi¬ 
chael’s excited narrative just what the lady had 
said, but he repeated it in detail. A woman from 
the Foreign Office, who knew Michael as a 
fellow resident in Southwark, had greeted him. 
“You fought in Spain and you’re a good anti¬ 
fascist, aren’t you?” she began. She wondered 
whether a refugee from Franco’s Spain could 
be taken into his house. She had an excellent 
candidate for it, a Colonel Cassado. 

“I hope you weren’t rude to that good soul,” 
I told Michael. 

"Well, I lost my temper but I don’t think I 
was rude. I just told her there was no question 
of having a traitor to live among honest people. 
If there were any genuine Republicans needing 
to be helped, we would do what we could. 
Some workers or something of that sort. She 
understood and didn’t seem hurt. She said she 
would let me know if there were any.” 

About a week later the good comrades arriv¬ 
ed, an enchanting couple. The man was Pedro, 
a tailor whose right hand had been crippled in 
the fighting. Fie could not be a tailor again, but 
would learn English in London and then find 
work on a farm. He was a short and vivid man, 
with broad gestures and glittering eyes, a satis¬ 
factory socialist for Michael. On May Day when 
he saw how few London workers marched under 
the red flag he felt embittered. After a Fascist 
gathering at the street corner he came home 
quite pale, unable to understand how British 
workers could tolerate the impertinence of 
tyrants. When he found from a newspaper that 
H. M. Government was about to recognise 
Franco he cried that life was merda. Neither 
he nor his wife was impressed by freedom in 
Britain; what is all this freedom worth if you 
aren’t allowed to kill Fascists? I tried cautiously 
to explain the British way. “Don’t you really 
like anything in this country?” 1 asked them. 

“We do. Chocolate.” 

Pedro’s wife was called Maria. She was a tall, 
tired-looking woman with beautiful features; a 
long dark face, half Madonna, half Gipsy. She 
sang Spanish songs delightfully, especially Flam¬ 
enco. In spite of my agnosticism I wanted to 
hear her sing some religious songs. I was careless 
enough to suggest this, and to add coyly that 
Catholicism suited women. I got a sharp protest 
from the two of them. No such nonsense among 
Spanish work-people. Women, Pedro explained, 
were by nature materialista, and religion, which 
was but a collection of superstitions inherited 
from the Middle Ages, suited them even less 
than men. I was out-voted. 


They had a room next to mine on the ground 
floor. There was no difficulty in putting them 
up; but Maria took the kitchen under her care 
and it had to be quickly revolutionised, or 
rather counter-revolutionised. Until then no¬ 
body had much cared who might be taking a 
bath there while someone else was at the stove— 
“why not?”, we were untroubled by bourgeois 
prejudices. But some came in with the good 
comrades from Spain. A curtain was drawn 
round the bath-tub. While Michael bathed inside, 
and Maria prepared the meal outside, Pedro 
would anxiously watch the curtain and pull it 
now and then, nervous of gaps. 

Then we would sit down in the kitchen to 
our common meal, tortilla or something of the 
kind; the girl from the first floor in slacks, Pedro, 
Michael and myself. Maria would stand by and 
wait on us, and cat when wc had finished. “Why 
not join us?” the three of us asked. O no, that 
was impossible. Sothialista, materialista, a de¬ 
cent woman would not sit down with men. Of 
course, we also continued our excursions to the 
Anchor. Maria came with us as far as the 
threshold and then ran home. We could never 
persuade her to enter. 

C o-existence based upon charity is likely to 
be irritating. We could not but feel aware 
that the lady on the first floor, and Michael in 
the garret, were our aristocrats. Not that they 
stuck together, far from it. Two aristocrats were 
too many for such a small community. Irritable 
scenes would break out between them, and I 
tried occasionally to make peace; then they both 
started disliking me. In the end, despite ignorance 
of the language, the Spanish couple and I dis¬ 
covered that we were linked more intimately 
to each other than to our hosts. 

In our Southwark Spanish we could talk, 
though more with our hands than our tongues. 

I would sit and chat with Pedro in the kitchen, 
Maria standing next to his chair, through 
evenings when the others were out. On one 
occasion I happened to mention Cassado as a 
traitor. Pedro pressed my hand and asked in a 
tone of serious intimacy, "Pablo, truly why do 
you think Cassado is a traitor?” I had never 
thought carefully about it; it seemed to be 
assumed among Republicans. "Listen, at a time 
when everything was lost he tried to save lives. 
Is that treachery?” Maria joined in, leaning over 
her husband’s shoulder. She described, or rather 
recalled by acting, what the end of the Civil 
War had been like. Doom-boom, she said, bombs 
had been falling everywhere. “Negrin?” With 
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her slim fingers she showed on the table how he 
had run away. “Del Vayo?” The same per¬ 
formance with her fingers on the table. “Pas- 
sionaria?” Again the same. “Pedro y yof" She 
showed with gestures how helplessly she and her 
husband had just stared up at the sky. Cassado 
had not managed to save much but still a hand¬ 
ful of people owed their lives to him. Maria 
and Pedro were among them. Was it wicked to 
be grateful for it? 1 agreed it was not. 

Pedro had been advised to say he was a Com¬ 
munist in this house. Pedro had tried to explain 
to the Foreign Office people that he was sothia- 
lista but no communista. The answer was he 
must not be so fussy. Was there really much 
difference between the two? 

I was sorry my vocabulary in Southwark 
Spanish was not rich enough to let me tell Pedro 
and Maria what 1 felt. Despite differences of 
social background and nationality, and also of 
approach, I felt they were really my best com¬ 
rades. 

B y the outbreak of the war Pedro and Maria 
had already got their permanent abode on 
a farm, and the lady in slacks from the first 
floor and Michael from the garret had also 
moved elsewhere. The lease of the house was 
nearly at an end but I stayed on there for a 
while. I could not afford labour to black-out 
the windows, and was incompetent to do the job 
myself; so I spent some of the autumn evenings 
strolling in the streets, or trying to read in the 
pubs, or sitting and staring from the window of 
my unlighted room. A lady who lived near dis¬ 
covered my loneliness and invited me to tea. 
I gladly accepted and we became good friends. 
She was a middle-aged spinster, with a pleasant 
house on the embankment and a factory job 
which she liked. She was an old Southwark 
resident and knew much about the people round 
about. Her middle-class pride was fascinating. 
She held strong opinions and would add, “every¬ 
body thinks so: thinking people, I mean, not 
working people, of course.” She was very frank. 
“Your friends..and she shook her head, 
“playing the fighters for freedom and then lett¬ 
ing you down like that. Shocking.” "But why 
do you say they let me down?” I asked. “They 
were very kind to me while they were living 
here, and I am grateful. Why should it be their 
duty to look after me when they are busy some¬ 
where else?” I was unable to convince her. She 
also confessed that she had viewed me at first 
with suspicion for being mixed up with them, 
but had later discovered that I was not so bad 
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after all. A foreigner, no doubt; but at least one 
of the thinking people, and a decent fellow as 
far as she could see. Again, I intervened on be¬ 
half of my vanished friends. Weren’t they decent 
English people? She jumped. “Those, Englishf 
Those, decent ? My God, their behaviour. A 
woman running about in slacks. A man calling 
everybody by his Christian name after seeing 
him for no more than a minute. Everybody was 
shocked.” 

“The thinking people, you mean? Not the 
working people?” 

“O, they didn’t differ about that. Charwomen 
and all would complain about them. No one 
could understand what made them think of 
coming to this district. They should go to 
Bloomsbury with those habits. But behave like 
that here! The workmen and their wives were 
simply disgusted. Thank God we’ve got rid of 
them. Now at last we feel we are among our¬ 
selves.” 

Amongst working people, she meant, as well 
as thinking people. 

I tried to volunteer for the forces but had no 
qualification as an officer and was not allowed 
to serve in the ranks. In the early spring of 1940 
I was given work with the B.B.C., where I 
stayed until the autumn of 1947; first as a trans¬ 
lator-typist, later as Hungarian Intelligence As¬ 
sistant, and after the war as a Hungarian Pro¬ 
gramme Assistant. 

During the war my main vocation at the 
B.B.C. was to criticise the Hungarian depart¬ 
ment. The B.B.C. foreign news services were 
excellent on the whole, but the Hungarian broad¬ 
casts were atrocious. The main speaker was a 
Great Friend of Hungary, an Oxford scholar 
who assured Hitler’s Hungarian associates, in 
very strange Hungarian syllables, of his sympa¬ 
thetic interest. Though my own efforts to get 
him off the air were futile, Mr. Eden later inter¬ 
vened to that effect; but this alone was not 
sufficient to save the Hungarian programmes 
from dullness. 

I am much indebted to the B.B.C., and not 
least for having had Miss Margaret Lambert, at 
that time South-East Europe Intelligence Officer, 
as my chief. She shared much of my political 
concern and suggested I should talk with one 
or two political writers or members of Parlia¬ 
ment. “Why not talk to Professor Seton-Wat- 
son?” And she rang him. “I wonder whether I 
could ask you to see my Hungarian assistant, 

Paul Ignotus_” — “I shall be delighted,” the 

late Professor replied. “I know his father who 
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is a very distinguished writer.” Miss Lambert 
was impressed. Shortly afterwards, when I was 
with her in Oxford, she rang Mr. Wickham 
Steed who had his country house in the vicinity. 
“I wonder whether I could come and see you 
and bring with me my Hungarian assistant, Paul 
Ignotus? You may know his father ...” “His 
father?” Wickham Steed exclaimed. “His grand¬ 
father !* He wrote the most beautiful German.” 

Professor Seton-Watson and Mr. Wickham 
Steed were fine men but I cannot say that my 
acquaintance with them took me very far. They 
were the Great Friends of Czechoslovakia. 
Thanks to the Masaryk heritage, this implied a 
more liberal approach to human problems than 
the conventional sort of sympathy at that time 
for my own country. But it was outdated lib¬ 
eralism; they were almost as easily ready to con¬ 
done Petty-Entente nationalism as the Great 
Friends of Hungary were to exonerate Hun¬ 
garian nationalists. 

Through Miss Lambert I got in touch with 
the New Statesman circle and the Union of 
Democratic Control. She was far from seeing 
eye to eye with them about everything. As a 
Whig, of course, she could not. “But you sec,” 
she would say, “they are still the ones who un¬ 
derstand most of what it is about. You must 
talk to them.” I started contributing to the New 
Statesman , first with short anonymous notes, 
during the war. In the series of documents 
published by the U.D.C. on various foreign 
policy subjects, the Hungarian one was based 
on my draft. In my eagerness to put my sen¬ 
tences in good English I called the Cordon Sani- 
taire, in my original manuscript, “Sanitary 
Belt.” This was received with cheers by the 
Committee discussing my suggestions but deleted 
from the final version, along with some other 
East-European mental sparks of mine which 
were not reckoned suitable for the purpose. 

In this way I first met Kingsley Martin, 
Richard Crossman, John Freeman, Norman 
Mackenzie, Dorothy Woodman, who was then 
the Secretary of the U.D.C., and dear old Mr. 
Brailsford and others whose friendship I have 
had every reason to cherish—though I have 
often felt that in its policies the New Statesman 
can be oddly adolescent. 

Among all my New Statesman friends it is 
with Kingsley that I felt the most long-lasting 
and most inarticulate link. Really it was he who, 
probably without realising it, set me rolling on 

* My grandfather, Leo Veigelsberg, who died in 
1908 , was editor and leader writer of Pester Lloyd. 


the tracks of English journalistic and literary 
life. I felt he was full of understanding and 
sympathy for me; but not for my point of view, 
particularly in the course of personal talks. I 
had and have a tremendous admiration for him 
but could chat with most of his associates and 
lieutenants more easily than with him. I often 
wondered why. I suspect that for all his pas¬ 
sionate internationalism and his willingness to 
criticise his own country he is more English than 
anyone I knew, not only in Bloomsbury but 
even in Yorkshire or Sbmcrset. His approach 
is insular and global. He is interested in his gar¬ 
den, and the people in the local pub, and the 
misery-stricken areas in India and theCongo, and 
the survival of the human race. I do not think 
he is much interested in Europe. He is a good 
European only because he writes well. It struck 
me as typical that those of his writings which 
impressed me most deeply were obituaries on 
personalities almost as thoroughly English as 
himself—Mrs. Webb and Mr. Chamberlain. With 
tact and grace and tender irony, he depicted on 
such occasions the genius and idiosyncrasies of 
what was perhaps most overwhelmingly British 
in Britain, the Victorian English upper middle- 
classes. When I congratulated him on this he 
made me think I had not properly understood 
his writings, and he may have been right. But 
this did not prevent us from being friends and 
working from time to time together. And with 
his introduction I first approached the Man¬ 
chester Guardian to which I have several times 
contributed since the war. 

Miss Lambert’s associations were not confined 
to the Left. We sometimes had lunch with the 
most passionate spokesman of anti-Russian sus¬ 
picions at that time, Mr. F. W. Voigt, editor of 
the Nineteenth Century, a man of deep intellect 
and deep bias who very much intrigued me. He 
struck me as Kingsley Martin’s opposite: by con¬ 
viction a passionate British nationalist, and by 
character Continental, even Teutonic. 

H ungarians in war-time Britain had their 
own public life which hardly penetrated 
either to the British or to the Hungarian public. 
There were various “Free Hungarian Move¬ 
ments”, now competing and quarrelling, now 
uniting in a Front, and then splitting again. 
I made a solemn pledge not to be involved, a 
pledge which I myself did not take seriously. 
It could not be helped. Emigr£ politics may more 
often than not be a waste of time, but to shirk 
one’s responsibility in them may amount to 
treason. 
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The most outstanding personality among the 
Free Hungarians was Count Michael Kirolyi, 
President of the short-lived Hungarian Republic 
of 1918. He had arrived in England with his 
wife on the eve of the war, and they went to 
live in a modest room in Oxford. 

I first saw him there, at the time of the Phoney 
War, when I was spending a few days with the 
writer, Baron Lajos Hatvany, who had also 
crossed the Channel on the eve of the war and 
withdrawn to a boarding house in Wellington 
Square. On a sunny morning he was shouting, 
in his usual bantering way, through the window 
of his ground floor sitting-room: “This is how 
I have to see my President!” Kirolyi was just 
pushing a barrow loaded with suitcases and odd 
little pieces of furniture. He was moving from 
his room to another room. He was already in 
his sixties and impeded in his walk by a limp, 
the result of a cycling accident years before. Yet 
he performed the job in a cheerful spirit. His 
hat had slipped to his neck in the heat of toil, 
but his eyes were glittering with self-satisfaction 
through his spectacles. “That’s an excellent bar- 
row,” he shouted back, "a real treasure.” 

Before his exile, he had possessed other treas¬ 
ures. He used to be the second richest landlord 
in Hungary. His wifi. was also wealthy: she was 
the niece and foster daughter of the younger 
Count Jules Andrissy, and the granddaughter 
of Count Jules Andrissy who was Hungarian 
Prime Minister after the Compromise of 1867, 
later Foreign Minister of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and, as such, an associate of Bismarck. 

Kirolyi was a baldish tall man with expres¬ 
sive features which might equally have been 
taken as aristocratic or Jewish; he liked to tell 
stories about occasions when he had been mista¬ 
ken for a Jew. His wife, much younger than 
lie, had a figure of fair proportions with a noble 
presence and vivid face, dominated by large 
green eyes. They were an extremely elegant 
couple but now they were living in penury, and 
the first thing which impressed me was the way 
they accepted it. I never knew the details of 
their financial position. I could not tell whether 
some of their privations owed their origin to 
some strange intention of theirs. The Countess, 
in particular, felt tempted towards Puritan dis¬ 
cipline. She always refused to travel by taxi, 
and I never knew whether to take this as a 
gesture against spendthrift bourgeois manners or 
indignation because she had no car of her own. 
At that time she made a rule to spend no more 
than (I think) 10 d a day, per person, on food. 
Even if they could have afforded more, they 
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were certainly badly off and took it graciously. 
Their complaints were exclusively political, so 
were most of their interests. Madam Kirolyi was 
in love with British institutions. Once I was given 
two tickets to a meeting of the Oxford Union, 
and asked the Count’s permission to invite her. 
"Very kind of you,” he answered, “but real¬ 
ly ...” and he held out is, id. “Buy her a tin 
of sardines and tell her it was you who bought 
it. She loves them. ...” 

One of the Free Hungarian movements, which 
generally included the old anti-Horthy refugees, 
was represented by the Kirolyis. Another, origi¬ 
nally associated with the pro-British wing of the 
Hungarian Legation, had unofficial backing from 
the Foreign Office. In my heart I was with 
the Kirolyis, but I saw that they would not be 
able to achieve anything alone. I thought they 
ought to combine with the other important Free 
Hungarian movement. The very idea made the 
Count angry. 

Again and again, he repeated that everyone 
associated with the Horthy regime was a politi¬ 
cal whore. Each time I answered that everyone 
who had lived in Hungary during those years 
had to some extent been associated with the 
Horthy regime. It could not have been other¬ 
wise. “Believe me,” I said, “no one opposed that 
regime more bitterly than I. But I made use of 
the tolerance or vanity of its rulers. Without 
that, I could not have managed even the journ¬ 
alism of opposition. Was I a political whore?” 

“I suppose you were,” the Countess inter¬ 
vened. She was a fascinating person. At that 
period she hated me thoroughly, and made 
no attempt to conceal it. A man from Left-Wing 
literary circles in Hungary, unwilling to give 
her husband unqualified support—this was blas¬ 
phemy. When the British declaration of war 
against Hungary was approaching, she told 
some of my friends quite openly that she ex¬ 
pected Paul Ignotus would be interned as an 
enemy alien. 

A day or two after that declaration of war 
I happened to enter Miss Lambert’s room when 
she was discussing a subject with Countess Ki¬ 
rolyi who had also come to see her. European 
Intelligence had been bombed out of its first 
offices and was then housed in Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park. The Countess glared at me. 
“You—here?” "I am sorry to disappoint you,” 
I said. Fortunately she was used to meeting 
people she disliked; they were too many to be 
ignored. After her talk with Miss Lambert she 
allowed me to see her out to the gates. It was 
a mild winter afternoon, the sun shimmering on 
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fallen dry leaves and the melting snow. We 
walked for about an hour and forgot about 
Free Hungary. We spoke of our grandfathers 
and fathers who had worked together, and about 
mutual friends, the family doctors of the An- 
drdssys and their clever children. In spite of 
very different social backgrounds, we had many 
common family recollections. We discussed 
English novels and Hungarian poets. Many a 
year has passed, including times when we have 
certainly not seen eye to eye; but I believe that 
since that day I have had the privilege of feeling 
myself her friend. 

I began to know the British at the moment of 
their great danger. 

“It was magnificent,” Mr. Eden reported in 
a broadcast about what he had seen at Dunkirk. 
My British Left-Wing friends were grimly hu¬ 
morous about his enthusiasm. Even Mr. Churchill 
thought it right to suggest some reserve about 
the triumphant mood with which the returning 
troops were greeted; it was not by evacuations, 
he emphasised, that wars were won. Military 
experts can decide how far it was magnificent 
on the French shores. What I witnessed in the 
British capital certainly struck me as magnifi¬ 
cent. 

Magnificence is not necessarily perfection. 
“The English,” Napoleon said, “owe their ulti¬ 
mate triumph over me merely to their stupidity. 
They did not notice that I had beaten them.” 
He may have been right; apart from his failure 
to see what great wisdom this kind of stupidity 
contained. After the collapse of France, this 
became obvious. The cartoonist, Low, who in¬ 
vented Colonel Blimp, did not mind accepting 
the sort of single-track rhetoric which any Co¬ 
lonel Blimp would indulge in his patriotic fer¬ 
vour. His cartoon in the Evening Standard, 
luckily devoid of humour at the moment, showed 
a British Tommy in ragged trousers and with 
bulging chest. “Well, then alone. ...” was the 
caption. I listened carefully to the talk in the 
tube trains. “Finished, you know,” one Lon¬ 
doner said to another, gloomily looking up from 
his paper. “In France, of course,” the other 
nodded, no less unhappily. That it was still 
going in Britain could not be questioned. It was, 
at that moment, determination to death. It was 
the sole thing common sense could suggest. 

Common sense is a very misleading word, 
meaning often the most uncommon of virtues. 
Surely the British own it to quite a rare extent. 
But I would not deny that the way in which it 
rules them is not always reassuring. Unimagina¬ 


tiveness doubtless contributes to it. In people of 
rare political insight—like Low, for instance— 
common sense and uncommon awareness may 
work in harmony. Whether the same could be 
expected from the average of any nation, I- 
cannot tell. There were aspects of British be¬ 
haviour in those days which worried and irri¬ 
tated me. Others amused me. Most of them made 
me admire and love the British. 

The wholesale internment of Germans as 
“enemy aliens” at the time of the Fifth Column 
scare was idiotic. To take precautions was of 
course necessary. But to lock up on these grounds 
such fighters against Nazism as Rudolf Olden* 
was obviously a service to Hitler, apart from 
being unkind. 

Ignorance of the issues involved, and courtesy 
towards the enemy, were the oddest features of 
the moment. The interned Germans were huddled 
together in their makeshift barracks, Jews and 
political refugees, wretched and exhausted, with 
their worn-out nerves, terrified all the time 
about the prospects of invasion, haunted by fear 
of the Gestapo, and anxious about British plans 
concerning them. In came the Intelligence Officer 
one day, fresh and smart, greeting them politely. 
They asked him nervously whether there was 
any news. “O,” he answered genially, “bad news 
for us, good news for you.” What? the refugees 
inquired. “Paris has fallen.” It really surprised 
him to see that his information was not received 
with relief. 

The state of mind of the refugees in this 
country differed immensely at that time from 
the British outlook. Their knowledge of what 
was going on, and capacity to imagine what 
could be expected, were beyond average British 
range. But their nerves were wrecked. Their 
main problem was how to get overseas. The 
conversations I overheard in foreign languages 
or in foreign accents were more often than not 
on such topics as “If you want a visa to Vene¬ 
zuela. ...” 

The British, as far as I could see, simply 
failed to notice this. Some of my refugee friends 
bombarded me with questions about “what the 
English said at the B.B.C.” I answered that in 
our Department we were talking shop, busy 
establishing the Monitoring Service, discussing 
the prospect of having more hours on the air, 
and the like. “But what do the rest say? Please 
do me this favour, tell me the first spontaneous 

* The story is related in detail in the Memoirs of 
Michael Karolyi, Faith Without Illusion (Jonathan 
Cape). 
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sentence you hear from an English person at 
Broadcasting House tomorrow.” I promised and 
then truthfully reported. It was a morning of 
catastrophic news and bright sunshine. The first 
words I heard from a British lady at Broad¬ 
casting House were “What a lovely day!” 

She is unlikely to have been a genius. But she 
knew the essential thing, which the more ex¬ 
perienced and imaginative foreigners did not 
know—that there was no alternative. 

It was this attitude which impressed me even 
more in the Blitz. People are willing to forget 
what an ordeal it was; I have hardly heard any 
reference to it since the end of 195 6, when I 
again arrived as a refugee in Britain. We know 
today that the Blitz was Goering’s hysterical 
gesture to avenge his defeat in the Battle of 
Britain and that it was ultimately, from a stra¬ 
tegic point of view, a failure. But who could 
have known this at the time? For the people of 
London it meant damp shelters, improvised 
bunks in poorly ventilated tube stations, without 
sanitation at first. It meant rushing home at 
dusk, and finding difficulty in reaching one’s 
place of work as one quarter and another were 
closed to traffic. 

Today the English are willing to belittle this. 
“We took it—but didn’t others take it as well?” 
I think the answer is that nobody else took it 
in such circumstances. Many accepted the terror 
because they knew they would be shot if they 
opened their mouths to suggest they should do 
otherwise. Many took it after the great victories 
of their armies. This was not the case in the 1940 
Blitz. The indiscriminate bombing of British 
cities came at a time when the population had 
no tangible proof of the ability of its own For¬ 
ces to hit back. The Battle of Britain had been 
a victory, but expressed in abstract figures. The 
only realities had been the humming of enemy 
planes, the explosions and shakes and the de¬ 
stroyed homes visible after restless nights. I was 
worried that people less interested in political 
issues than I was, might say “We have had 
enough of it.” 

A woman friend of mine, employed by Mass 
Observation, sometimes spent a night in the shel¬ 
ters in slum districts. I asked anxiously what 
people had been saying. “It was awful,” she 
sighed. “They are at the end of their tether.” 

I was terrified to hear the rest. “But, what were 
their actual words?” I asked. “They said God 
couldn’t tolerate that. It was too wicked.” I 
asked whether no one wanted to make peace 
with the Germans. She was English enough to be 
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quite astonished. “Peace, now? After all this? 
Of course not.” 

I used to visit Hyde Park. The open air speakers 
had always interested me; they struck me as 
an admirable British peculiarity, and it was a 
long time before I grew tired of watching them. 
Of course they are not representative of British 
opinion; any small sect can have its platform 
there, but probably not the Church of England; 
and all extreme political movements, but seldom 
Conservatives, Labour or Liberal. But it was a 
revealing experience to attend these meetings. 
I saw how every sort of willingness to give in 
to the Germans disappeared as the bombing 
harassed the population. But sense of humour 
remained, and a feeling of kindness. I remember 
a speaker—I think, exceptionally, a Government 
speaker—explaining to the crowd that if they 
happened to catch a German airman after crash¬ 
landing or parachuting, they must not offer him 
tea until the authorities took charge of him. An 
old working woman protested strongly: “That’s 
inhuman. My son is in the R.A.F. and I know 
how he would suffer if he weren't given a cup 
of tea if ever the Jerries brought him down.” 
On this she was adamant. Some in the crowd 
took her side, and even those contradicting her 
were kind and laughed a lot. 

My happiest surprise was to discover how the 
feeling against refugees and a suspicion towards 
anyone whose mother tongue was not English, 
gradually diminished in those months. The 
blindness of putting together all “enemy aliens” 
in one crowd was being cured at the very time 
when people had to suffer most from enemy 
attack. 

Four years later, when the V i’s and the V 2’s 
were dropping over London, these British vir¬ 
tues struck me as less conspicuous. No doubt 
these were also taken courageously and soberly, 
and with an indispensable sense of humour. Jokes 
about the “doodlebugs” were circulating; and 
the Government order to ignore V z’s in any ex¬ 
pression which might reach the enemy (who was 
by then unable to carry out ordinary reconnais¬ 
sance) was observed with perfect discipline. But 
it was no longer the elevating spirit of the Blitz. 
It followed D-day, and came as an anticlimax 
when victory had already been in sight. On the 
other hand, I found most of the refugees much 
calmer and braver than four years before. Partly 
because they no longer feared the greatest blow, 
Invasion; and partly because in the course of 
years they had to some extent become Anglicised. 
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British and non-British had become like one an¬ 
other during the war and rejoiced together 
round the bonfires when V-day at last arrived. 

I n the middle of the war—after the Russians 
had become allies but before their successes 
made people worry about their glory—I was ask¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Information to undertake 
a lecture tour in Cumberland and to talk about 
Hungary and the Balkans. I was glad to agree 
as both the subjects and the journey interested 
me. But I started the journey with terrible stage- 
fright. Was it not bound to be a flop? Even in 
London, where people were used to foreigners 
of all kinds, my accent struck everybody as 
strange. How much more might I fear the 
response of farmers in the furthest North-West 
of England? But my friends at the Ministry 
were reassuring and I did not want to fail them. 

In Cumberland, a young worker received me 
and showed me round; he was Information Se¬ 
cretary for the district. He was glad to learn 
I was a Labour supporter like himself, and 
advised me to be “cautious”. He had difficulties 
in his factory through urging his fellows to join 
the Union. I was astonished: was this possible 
at the time of a National Government with a 
Labour Deputy Prime Minister? How could a 
management dare in such times to object to 
Trade Unionism? I asked my friend. “O no, the 
management does not mind,” he replied. “It’s 
the workers who object.” 

He warned me not to talk Labour too crudely 
when meeting the lady to whom he felt he should 
introduce me; she was, he added, apart from her 
views, a very nice person, the President of the 
local Conservative Women’s Association. I en¬ 
tered a pleasant and stately country house, and 
we stayed there for dinner. We could not have 
shocked the hostess and her family with our 
party allegiance even if we had wanted to. Her 
younger daughter, a smart lady married in Lon¬ 
don but just then at home for a holiday, turned 
out to be almost Communist and not even that 
seemed to shock her Conservative family. My 
Red friend, however, was a little shocked by 
her. “Do people like this woman think,” he 
murmured as we left, “that they’ll carry on rul¬ 
ing the country under a red flag?” 

I was less lucky with the regional Lady Pa¬ 
troness of the Liberals. I happened to express a 
flippant lack of sympathy with Prohibition, and 
got a quick rebuke. I did not know she was the 


great national figure of British temperance. Her 
son, a member of Parliament, could only drink 
beer in secret. But even he agreed with his 
mother on principle. In that district, my worker 
friend explained, it was a matter of principle; 
teetotallers had voted Liberal, and publicans and 
their friends Conservative, for generations. La¬ 
bour was almost non-existent. The bulk of the 
population were farmers who did not feel 
strongly against Labour but did not care for 
Labour. They cared, however, for Russia. The 
enthusiasm for the Sovict'Allies was even higher 
in Cumberland than in London. I remember 
talking to a miner’s widow who ran a teashop 
and showed a very lively interest in public 
affairs. “The party I should like to join if there 
was one, is Christian Communists,” she said. To 
some extent this was vox populi. 

My friend thought it right to warn me also 
before some lectures. “Tomorrow you are going 
to talk to children in a Quaker School,” he said. 
“Don’t talk too much war to them, they don’t 
like that.” War propaganda for pacifists was a 
special problem. But I muddled through. 

Altogether my contacts with the audience 
moved me. I do not claim that the response was 
a frenzy of enthusiasm but I found my listeners, 
whether farmers, artisans or school children, 
very attentive and full of good will. “What 
could we do after the war to help those peoples 
in the Balkans?” was the question most frequent¬ 
ly asked from me. I blush to add that I was also 
greeted as a war hero for the simple reason that 
I had come from London and had a time-bomb 
near my flat on the eve of my departure for the 
lecture tour. That Cumberland district had never 
had an air raid. 

My worries about language proved to be un¬ 
founded. I understood the Cumberland (or, for 
that matter, the Yorkshire) accent much more 
easily than Cockney. To call a bus a “booss” was 
only too natural for my East European ears. 
Nor did my accent very much astonish them. 
On the contrary. They were used to hearing an 
English different from their own when address¬ 
ed by people arriving from London. Whether 
it was King’s English, or Poplar English, or my 
Magyar English, did not make a tremendous 
difference. “Which part of Britain do you come 
from, sir?” a farmer asked me before he had 
been told about my nationality. No such question 
had ever been put to me in London. At last I 
felt quite at home in the British Isles. 
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Beatific 

On the Origins of a Generation 


T his neccssarily’ll have to be about myself. 
I’m going all out. 

That nutty picture of me on the cover of 
On the Road results from the fact that I had 
just gotten down from a high mountain where 
I’d been for two months completely alone and 
usually I was in the habit of combing my hair 
of course because you have to get rides on the 
highway and all that and you usually want girls 
to look at you as though you were a man and 
not a wild beast but my poet friend Gregory 
Corso opened his shirt and took out a silver 
crucifix that was hanging from a chain and said 
"Wear this and wear it outside your shirt and 
don’t comb your hair!” so I spent several days 
around San Francisco going around with him 
and others like that, to parties, artics, parts, jam 
sessions, bars, poetry readings, churches, walking 
talking poetry in the streets, walking talking 
God in the streets (and at one point a strange 
gang of hoodlums got mad and said "What 
right does he got to wear that?” and my 
own gang of musicians and poets told them to 
cool it) and finally on the third day Mademoi¬ 
selle magazine wanted to take pictures of us all 
so I posed just like that, wild hair, crucifix, and 
all, with Gregory Corso, Allen Ginsberg and 


In our June number we published Caroline 
Freud's study of “The Beatnik". Mr. Jack 
Kerouac, whose well-known novel "On 
the Road ” was originally entitled "Beat 
Generation," has offered another view 
in a lecture before university students in 
New York, attempting to teach them how 
to conjugate properly "beat .. . beaten 
... beatific. .. 


Phil Whalen, and the only publication which 
later did not erase the crucifix from my breast 
(from that plaid sleeveless cotton shirt-front) 
was The New York Times, therefore The New 
York Times is as beat as I am, and I’m glad I’ve 
got a friend. I mean it sincerely, God bless The 
New York Times for not erasing the crucifix 
from my picture as though it was something 
distasteful. As a matter of fact, who’s really beat 
around here, I mean if you wanta talk of Beat 
as “beat down” the people who erased the cru¬ 
cifix are really the "beat down” ones and not 
The New York Times, myself, and Gregory 
Corso the poet. I am not ashamed to wear the 
crucifix of my Lord. It is because I am Beat, 
that is, I believe in beatitude and that God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
son to it. I am sure no priest would’ve condemn¬ 
ed me for wearing the crucifix outside my shirt 
everywhere and no matter where I went, even 
to have my picture taken by Mademoiselle. So 
you people don’t believe in God. So you’re all 
big smart know-it-all Marxists and Freudians, 
hey? Why don’t you come back in a million 
years and tell me all about it, angels? 

Recently Ben Hecht said to me on TV “Why 
are you afraid to speak out your mind, what’s 
wrong with this country, what is everybody 
afraid of?” Was he talking to me? And all he 
wanted me to do was speak out my mind against 
people, he sneeringly brought up Dulles, Eisen¬ 
hower, the Pope, all kinds of people like that 
habitually he would sneer at with Drew Pear¬ 
son, against the world he wanted, this is his idea 
of freedom, he calls it freedom. Who knows, my 
God, but that the universe is not one vast sea 
of compassion actually, the veritable holy honey, 
beneath all this show of personality and cruelty. 
In fact who knows but that it isn’t the solitude 
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of the oneness of the essence of everything, the 
solitude of the actual oneness of the unbornness 
of the unborn essence of everything, nay the true 
pure foreverhood, that big blank potential that 
can ray forth anything it wants from its pure 
store, that blazing bliss, Mattivajrakaruna the 
Transcendental Diamond Compassion! No, I 
want to speak for things, for the crucifix I speak 
out, for the Star of Israel I speak out, for the 
divinest man who ever lived who was a German 
(Bach) I speak out, for sweet Mohammed I speak 
out, for Buddha I speak out, for Lao-tse and 
Chuang-tse I speak out, for D. T. Suzuki I speak 
out ... why should I attack what I love out of 
life. This is Beat. Live your lives out? Naw, 
love your lives out. When they come and stone 
you at least you won’t have a glass house, just 
your glassy flesh. 

T hat wild eager picture of me on the cover 
of On the Road where I look so Beat goes 
badt much further than 1948 when JohnClellon 
Holmes (author of Go and The Horn) and I 
were sitting around trying to think up the mean¬ 
ing of the Lost Generation and the subsequent 
Existentialism and I said “You know, this is 
really a beat generation” and he leapt up and 
said “That’s it, that’s right!” It goes back to the 
1880’s when my grandfather Jean-Baptiste Ke¬ 
rouac used to go out on the porch in big thun¬ 
derstorms and swing his kerosene lamp at the 
lightning and yell “Go ahead, go, if you’re more 
powerful than I am strike me and put the light 
out!” while the mother and the children cowered 
in the kitchen. And the light never went out. 
Maybe since I’m supposed to be the spokesman 
of the Beat Generation (I am the originator of 
the term, and around it the term and the gener¬ 
ation have taken shape) it should be pointed 
out that all this “Beat” guts therefore goes back 
to my ancestors who were Bretons who were 
the most independent group of nobles in all old 
Europe and kept fighting Latin France to the 
last wall (although a big blond bosun on a 
merchant ship snorted when I told him my 
ancestors were Bretons in Cornwall, Brittany, 
“Why, we Wikings used to swoop down and 
steal your nets!”). Breton, Wiking, Irishman, 
Indian, madboy, it doesn’t make any difference, 
there is no doubt about the Beat Generation, at 
least the core of it, being a swinging group of 
new American men intent on joy-Irresponsi¬ 

bility? Who wouldn’t help a dying man on an 
empty road? No and the Beat Generation goes 
back to the wild parties my father used to have 
M home in the 1920’s and 1930’s in New Eng¬ 


land that were so fantastically loud nobody 
could sleep for blocks around and when the cops 
came they always had a drink. It goes back to 
the wild and raving childhood of playing the 
Shadow under windswept trees of New Eng¬ 
land’s gleeful autumn, and the howl of the Moon 
Man on the sandbank until we caught him in a 
tree (he was an "older” guy of 15), the maniacal 
laugh of certain neighbourhood madboys, the 
furious humour of whole gangs playing basket¬ 
ball till long after dark in the park, it goes back 
to those crazy days befoit World War II when 
teenagers drank beer on Friday nights at Lake 
ballrooms and worked off their hangovers 
playing baseball on Saturday afternoon follow¬ 
ed by a dive in the brook — and our fathers 
wore straw hats like W. C. Fields. It goes back 
to the completely senseless babble of the Three 
Stooges, the ravings of the Marx Brothers (the 
tenderness of Angel Harpo at harp, too). 

It goes back to the inky ditties of old cartoons 
(Krazy Kat with the irrational brick) — to 
Laurel and Hardy in the Foreign Legion — to 
Count Dracula and his smile to Count Dracula 
shivering and hissing back before the Cross — 
to the Golem horrifying the - persecutors of the 
Ghetto — to the quiet sage in a movie about In¬ 
dia, unconcerned about the plot — to the gig¬ 
gling old Tao Chinaman trotting down the side¬ 
walk of old Clark Gable Shanghai — to the 
holy old Arab warning the hotbloods that Ra¬ 
madan is near. To the Werewolf of London a 
distinguished doctor in his velour smoking jacket 
smoking his pipe over a lamplit tome on bot¬ 
any and suddenly hairs grown on his hands, his 
cat hisses, and he slips out into the night with 
a cape and a slanty cap like the caps of people 
in breadlines — to Lamont Cranston so cool and 
sure suddenly becoming the frantic Shadow 
going mwee hee hee ha ha in the alleys of New 
York imagination. To Popeye the sailor and the 
Sea Hag and the meaty gunwales of boats, to 
Cap’n Easy and Wash Tubbs screaming with 
ecstasy over canned peaches on a cannibal isle, 
to Wimpy looking X-eyed for a juicy hambur¬ 
ger such as they make no more. To Jiggs ducking 
before a household of furniture flying through 
the air, to Jiggs and the boys at the bar and the 
corned beef and cabbage of old woodfcnce 
noons — to King Kong his eyes looking into the 
hotel window with tender huge love for Fay 
Wray — nay, to Bruce Cabot in mate’s cap 
leaning over the rail of a fogbound ship saying 
“Come aboard.” It goes back to when grape¬ 
fruits were thrown at crooners and harvestwork- 
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ers at bar-rails slapped burlesque queens on 
the rump. To when fathers took their sons to the 
Twi League game. To the days of Babe Callahan 
on the waterfront, Dick Barthelmess camping 
under a London strcetlamp. To dear old Basil 
Rathbone looking for the Hound of the Basker- 
villes (a dog big as the Gray Wolf who will 
destroy Odin) — to dear old bleary Doctor Wat¬ 
son with a brandy in his hand. To Joan Craw¬ 
ford her raw shanks in the fog, in striped blouse 
smoking a cigarette at sticky lips in the door of 
the waterfront dive. To train whistles of steam 
engines out above the moony pines. To Maw and 
Paw in the Model A clanking on to get a job in 
California selling used cars making a whole 
lotta money. To the glee of America, the honesty 
of America, the honesty of oldtime grafters 
in straw hats as well as the honesty 
of oldtime waiters in line at the Brooklyn Bridge 
in Wmtersct, the funny spitelessness of old big- 
fisted America like Big Boy Williams saying 
“Hoo? Hee? Huh?” in a movie about Mack 
Trucks and slidingdoor lunchcarts. To Clark 
Gable, his certain smile, his confident leer. Like 
my grandfather this America was invested with 
wild selfbelieving individuality and this had 
begun to disappear around the end of World 
War II with so man; great guys dead (I can 
think of half a dozen from my own boyhood 
groups) when suddenly it began to emerge again, 
the hipsters began to appear gliding around 
saying “Crazy, man.” 

hen I first saw the hipsters creeping 
around Times Square in 1944 I didn't 
like them cither. One of them, Huncke of Chi¬ 
cago, came up to me and said "Man, I’m beat.” 
I knew right away what he meant somehow. 
At that time I still didn’t like bop which was 
then being introduced by Bird Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie and Bags Jackson (on vibes), the last 
of the great swing musicians was Don Byas who 
went to Spain right after, but then I began... 
but earlier I’d dug all my jazz in the old Minton 
Playhouse (Lester Young, Ben Webster, Joey 
Guy, Charlie Christian, others) and when I first 
heard Bird and Diz in the Three Deuces I knew 
they were serious musicians playing a goofy new 
sound and didn’t care what I thought, or what 
my friend Seymour thought. In fact I was lean¬ 
ing against the bar with a beer when Dizzy came 
over for a glass of water from the bartender, 
put himself right against me and reached both 
arms around both sides of my head to get the 
glass and danced away, as though knowing I’d 
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be singing about him someday, or that one of 
his arrangements would be named after me some¬ 
day by some goofy circumstance. Charlie Parker 
was spoken of in Harlem as the greatest new 
musician since Chu Berry and Louis Armstrong. 

Anyway, the hipsters, whose music was bop, 
they looked like criminals but they kept talking 
about the same things I liked, long outlines of 
personal experience and vision, nightlong con¬ 
fessions full of hope that had become illicit and 
repressed by War, stirrings, rumblings of a new 
soul (that same old human soul). And so Huncke 
appeared to us and said “I’m beat” with radiant 
light shining out of his despairing eyes ... a 
word perhaps brought from some midwest car¬ 
nival or junk cafeteria. It was a new language, 
actually spade (Negro) jargon but you soon 
learned it, like “hung up” couldn’t be a more 
economical term to mean so many things. Some 
of these hipsters were raving mad and talked 
continually. It was jazzy. Symphony Sid’s all- 
night modern jazz and bop show was always 
on. By 1948 it began to take shape. That was 
a wild vibrating year when a group of us would 
walk down the street and yell hello and even 
stop and talk to anybody that gave us a friendly 
look. The hipsters had eyes. That was the year 
l saw Montgomery Clift, unshaven, wearing a 
sloppy jacket, slouching down Madison Avenue 
with a companion. It was the year I saw Char¬ 
ley Bird Parker strolling down Eighth Avenue 
in a black turtleneck sweater with Babs Gon¬ 
zales and a beautiful girl. 

B y 1948 the hipsters, or beatsters, were di¬ 
vided into cool and hot. Much of the 
misunderstanding about hipsters and the Beat 
Generation in general today derives from the 
fact that there are two distinct styles of hip- 
sterism: the “cool” today is your bearded laconic 
sage, or schlerm, before a hardly touched beer in 
a beatnik dive, whose speech is low and un¬ 
friendly, whose girls say nothing and wear 
black: the “hot” today is the crazy talkative 
shining eyed (often innocent and openhearted) 
nut who runs from bar to bar, pad to pad look¬ 
ing for everybody, shouting, restless, lushy, try¬ 
ing to “make it" with the subterranean beat¬ 
niks who ignore him. Most Beat Generation 
artists belong to the hot school, naturally since 
that hard gemlike flame needs a little heat. In 
many cases the mixture is 50-50. It was a hot 
hipster like myself who finally cooled it in Budd¬ 
hist meditation, though when I go in a jazz 
joint I still feel like yelling “Blow baby blow!” 
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to the musicians though nowadays I’d get 86’d 
for this. In 1948 the “hot hipsters’* were racing 
around in cars like in On the Road looking for 
wild bawling jazz like Willis Jackson or Lucky 
Thompson (the early) or Chubby Jackson’s big 
band while the “cool hipsters” cooled it in dead 
silence before formal and excellent musical 
groups like Lennie Tristano or Miles Davis. It’s 
still just about the same, except that it has begun 
to grow into a national generation and the 
name “Beat” has stuck (though all hipsters hate 
the word). 

The word “beat” originally meant poor, down 
and out, deadbeat, on the bum, sad, sleeping in 
subways. Now that the word is belonging offi¬ 
cially it is being made to stretch to include 
people who do not sleep in subways but have a 
certain new gesture, or attitude, which I can 
only describe as a new more. "Beat Generation” 
has simply become the slogan or label for a 
revolution in manners in America. Marlon 
Brando was not really first to portray it on the 
screen. Dane Clark with his pinched Dostoiev- 
skyan face and Brooklyn accent, and of course 
Garfield, were first. The private eyes were Beat, 
if you will recall. Bogart. Lorre was Beat. 
In M, Peter Lorre started a whole revival, I 
mean the slouchy street walk. 

I wrote On the Road in three weeks in the 
beautiful month of May 1941 while living 
in the Chelsea district of lower West Side Man¬ 
hattan, on a ioo-foot roll and put the Beat 
Generation in words in there, saying at the point 
where I am taking part in a wild kind of col¬ 
legiate party with a bunch of kids in an abandon¬ 
ed miner’s shack "These kids are great but where 
are Dean Moriarty and Carlo Marx? Oh well 
I guess they wouldn’t belong in this gang, they’re 
too dark, too strange, too subterranean and I 
am slowly beginning to join a new kind of heat 
generation.” The manuscript of Road was turn¬ 
ed down on the grounds that it would displease 
the sales manager of my publisher at that time, 
though the editor, a very intelligent man, said 
“Jack this is just like Dostoievsky, but what 
can I do at this time?” It was too early. So for 
the next six years I was a bum, a brakeman, a 
seaman, a panhandler, a pseudo-Indian in Mexi¬ 
co, anything and everything, and went on writ¬ 
ing because my hero was Goethe and I believed 
in art and hoped some day to write the third 
part of Fanst, which I have done in Doctor Sax. 
Then in 1952 an article was published in The 
New York Times Sunday magazine saying, the 


headline, ‘“This is a Beat Generation’” (in 
quotes like that) and in the article it said that 
I had come up with the term first “when the 
face was harder to recognise,” the face of the 
generation. After that there was some talk of 
the Beat Generation but in 1955 I published an 
excerpt from Road (melling it with parts of 
Visions of Neal ) under the pseudonym "Jean- 
Louis,” it was entitled Jazz of the Beat Gene¬ 
ration and was copyrighted as being an excerpt 
from a novel-in-progress entitled Beat Gene¬ 
ration (which I later changed to On the Road 
at the insistence of my new editor) and so then 
the term moved a little faster. The term and the 
cats. Everywhere began to appear strange hep- 
cats and even college kids went around hep and 
cool and using the terms I’d heard on Times 
Square in the early Forties, it was growing 
somehow. But when the publishers finally took 
a dare and published On the Road in 1957 it 
burst open, it mushroomed, everybody began 
yelling about a Beat Generation. I was being 
interviewed everywhere I went for “what I 
meant” by such a thing. People began to call 
themselves beatniks, beats, jazzniks, bopniks, 
bugniks and finally I was called the “avatar” 
of all this. 

Yet it was as a Catholic, it was not at the 
insistence of any of these “niks” and certainly 
not with their approval either, that I went one 
afternoon to the church of my childhood (one 
of them), Ste. Jeanne d’Arc in Lowell, Mass., 
and suddenly with tears in my eyes and had 
a vision of what I must have really meant with 
“Beat” anyhow when I heard the holy silence 
in the church (I was the only one in there, it was 
five p.m., dogs were barking outside, children 
yelling, the fall leaves, the candles were flicker¬ 
ing alone just for me), the vision of the word 
Beat as being to mean beatific.... There’s the 
priest preaching on Sunday morning, all of a 
sudden through a side door of the church comes 
a group of Beat Generation characters in strapp¬ 
ed raincoats like the I.R.A. coming in silently 
to “dig” the religion... I knew it then. 

B ut this was 1954, so then what horror I 
felt in 1957 and later 1958 naturally to 
suddenly see “Beat” being taken up by every¬ 
body, press and TV and Hollywood borscht 
circuit to include the “juvenile delinquency” 
shot and the horrors of a mad teeming billyclub 
New York and L.A. and they began to call that 
Beat, that beatific.,,... Bunch of fools marching 
against the San Francisco Giants protesting base¬ 
ball, as if (now) in my name and I, my child- 
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hood ambition to be a big league baseball star 
bitter like Ted Williams so that when Bobby 
Thomson hit that homerun in 1951 I trembled 
with joy and couldn’t get over it for days and 
wrote poems about how it is possible for the 
human spirit to win after all! Or, when a mur¬ 
der, a routine murder took place in North Beach, 
they labelled it a Beat Generation slaying 
although in my childhood I’d been famous as 
an eccentric in my block for stopping the young¬ 
er kids from throwing rodcs at the squirrels, 
for stopping them from frying snakes in cans 
or trying to blow up frogs with straws. Because 
my brother had died at the age of nine, his 
name was Gerard Kerouac, and he’d told me 
“Ti Jean never hurt any living being, all living 
beings whether it’s just a little cat or squirrel 
or whatever, all, are going to heaven straight 
into God’s snowy arms so never hurt anything 
and if you sec anybody hurt anything stop them 
as best you can” and when he died a file of 
gloomy nuns in black from St. Louis de France 
parish had filed (192 6) to his deathbed to hear 
his last words about Heaven. And my father 
too, Leo, had never lifted a hand to punish me, 
or to punish the little pets in our house, and this 
teaching was delivered to me by the men in my 
house and I have neve" had anything to do with 
violence, hatred, cruelty, and all that horrible 
nonsense which, nevertheless, because God is 
gracious beyond all human imagining, he will 
forgive in the long end ... that million years 
I’m asking about you, America. 

And so now they have beatnik routines on 
TV, starting with satires about girls m black 
and fellows in jeans with snapknives and sweat¬ 
shirts and swastikas tattooed under their arm- 
pits, it will come to respectable m.c.s of specta¬ 
culars coming out nattily attired in Brooks 
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Brothers jean-type tailoring and sweater-type 
pull-ons, in other words, it’s a simple change in 
fashion and manners, just a history crust — like 
from the Age of Reason, from old Voltaire in 
a chair to romantic Chatterton in the moonlight 
— from Teddy Roosevelt to Scott Fitzgerald ... 
So there’s nothing to get excited about. Beat 
comes out, actually, of old American whoopee 
and it will only change a few dresses and pants 
and make chairs useless in the livingroom and 
pretty soon we’ll have Beat Secretaries of State 
and there will be instituted new tinsels, in fact 
new reasons for malice and new reasons for 
virtue and new reasons for forgiveness.... 

B ut yet, but yet, woe, woe unto those who 
think that the Beat Generation means 
crime, delinquency, immorality, amorality ... 
woe unto those who attack it on the grounds 
that they simply don’t understand history and 
the yearnings of human souls... woe unto those 
who don’t realise that America must, will, is, 
changing now, for the better I say. Woe unto 
those who believe in the atom bomb, who 
believe in hating mothers and fathers, 
who deny the most important of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, woe unto those (though) who don’t 
believe in the unbelievable sweetness of sex love, 
woe unto those who are the standard bearers 
of death, woe unto those who believe in conflict 
and horror and violence and fill our books and 
screens and livingrooms with all that crap, woe 
in fact unto those who make evil movies about 
the Beat Generation where innocent housewives 
arc raped by beatniks! Woe unto those who are 
the real dreary sinners that even God finds room 
to forgive.... 

Woe unto those who spit on the Beat Gen¬ 
eration, the wind’ll blow it back. 
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Ping-pong 

T he years roll on, the grass grows, the his¬ 
torians do their best to tell what happened, 
and finally the film industry tries to explain—in 
terms that its massive audience can understand— 
what the tragedy was all about. Two films have 
recently been shown in London which deal 
directly with two aspects of the Nazi horror, 
though from utterly different points of view. 
Both are based on famous works of art, The 
Devil's General being a fairly close transference 
to the screen of Carl Zuckmaycr’s play, The 
Diary of Anne Frank , following the diary itself, 
more or less. But there the resemblance ceases. 
The Devil’s General is a German film, The 
Diary is American. The one deals with the Nazi 
monstrosity as seen from the centre: it is the 
story, based on the life of Udet, of the profes¬ 
sional air force general who sells his soul to the 
criminal government in exchange for power, 
glory, and the opportunity of carrying out his 
life’s work in apparently favourable circum¬ 
stances. This act of self-betrayal leads directly 
to his ultimate suicide. The other is the story of 
a small group of Jews, in hiding, eventually led 
away to be murdered, and is seen through the 
eyes of a very young girl, the epitome of inno¬ 
cence. 

Both films arc made with considerable techni¬ 
cal expertise, but the purpose of this comment 
is not to discuss their artistic merit; rather is it 
to examine some of the suppositions that lie 
behind such film-making. In the first place, what 
is it that the makers or these films regard as so 
loathsome about the Nazi regime, wherein pre¬ 
cisely does the villainy of the villains lie? The 
emphasis in the film of The Devil’s General 
differs subtly from that of the play. In the play, 
Harras-Udet is an immoralist; in the film, a 
charming scoundrel with a golden heart. In the 
play, we know that he is damned; in the film, we 
feel that he is a hero misled who, though he 
denies it, might yet be saved, Faust-like. Had he 
not sacrificed his honour to his ambitions, he 
would have been a modern Galahad, or at least 
a Lancelot. In fact, the moral of this film is that 
the essence of the Nazi horror lay in the destruc¬ 
tion of the concept of honour in basically 
honourable men. For the metaphysician, this 
may be perhaps true (if there are any meta¬ 
physicians left). Pragmatists remain more im¬ 
pressed by Auschwitz. 


And what of the American film? Here a very 
different lesson is pointed. The tragedy is the 
destruction of youth, and this is exemplified in 
the frustrated love-affair of Anne and the boy, 
Peter. We even have a sort of grotesque paroay 
of the Hollywood happy ending, with boy and 
girl embracing in the last reel, just before they 
are taken off to be murdered. We are also told 
that better times are coming, and that people 
are fundamentally decent. In fact, the film 
formula is applied in all its boring banality to 
a subject where it is completely out of place. 
Youth, sex (or love, if, you prefer it), and a 
golden future are seen as the highest desiderata. 
If the Nazis were evil, it therefore follows that 
their evilness can best be shown as a denial of 
those supreme ends. Such film-idiots would 
doubtless insert an embrace into the last reel 
of a Life of Christ , if they thought they could 
get away with it. 

Can the films convey real and complex 
problems to their millions? They have done so 
in the past, if rarely. (Eisenstcin is, of course, the 
name that comes to mind.) If they cannot, 
should they tadde sudi themes, should they in 
fact falsify reality so that the next generation will 
not know where the vileness really lay and may 
perhaps even come to believe that it was all 
grossly exaggerated? Honour and the sanctity 
of young love are two fine concepts; they have 
about as much to do with Nazism as has ping- 
pong to do with death. 

Constantine Fitz Gibbon 


Immoderate Criticism 

A nglo-american amity is disrupted much 
less by our mutual snipings and sneerings, 
than when either of us prostrates himself before 
the other. If I say that the sound of American 
poetry today drowns out completely the English 
poets’ twitterings, I hate the Americans for 
making me say it; if I could still condescend 
to them as honestly awkward and trying hard, 
I’d like them better. So I shudder to think of the 
Anglophobia that must rankle in the breast of 
Steven Marcus when he writes in painful 
sarcasm: “Pity the poor English! How can we 
expect those sad and exhausted empirical souls 
to withstand this engine of organised inanity?” 
This was in Partisan Review for last Fall, a 
memorably cruel review-article called “Obsessed 
Critics”, where the “engine of organised in¬ 
anity” was Hugff Kenner. I want to reassure 
Marcus, to tell him: "We withstand, we do 
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really. We have our own resources, impregnable 
complacencies you don’t dream of. ...” But 
Hugh Kenner has addressed the Royal Society 
of Literature; and how explain to Marcus that 
the echo which reaches him across the Atlantic 
isn’t the sound of a bastion falling, but only of 
wheels still turning, as unaccountably as ever, 
inside the eccentric edifice of a British insti¬ 
tution? 

It’s no good I’m afraid; Marcus will not be 
comforted. And after all, he’s quite right. When 
he quotes one of Kenner’s most intricately exact 
and powerful formulations (about the effect of 
some lines from the Rockdrill Cantos), and then 
“pities the poor English”, he’s right to suppose 
that the intricacy, the exactness, and the power 
are all more than we can cope with. For we 
really have our bastions, though the Royal 
Society of Literature isn’t one of them; and they 
are not currently being stormed. 

Which isn’t, I hope, to compete with Marcus 
in the fouling of one’s own nest, or (to put it 
more prettily) in an act of agonised and 
enitent appraisal. Kenner’s brilliantly un- 
alanccd Gnomon is only one of Marcus’s 
whipping-boys; the others (which may be as 
bad as he says, for I haven’t read them) are 
Maxwell Geismar’s American Moderns and 
Harry Levin’s Power of Blackness. He says of 
the three of them: 

They are all excessive and extravagant. Each 
suffers from an unbalancing commitment to a 
radically distorted and distorting point of view— 
from an obsession. And the very fact of such 
books expresses something about our society and 
culture. We are still ... a provincial and de¬ 
centralised society, a society without a centre of 
cultural intelligence and sanity. 

Such as the Royal Society of Literature, no 
doubt? But, no, Marcus can’t get away with 
that: our famous moderation has more to do 
with inert complacencies of habit than with 
urbanity, centrality, sanity. 

All the same, it's real enough. And if it looks 
more valuable from the outside than from here, 
where we know how easily it comes, well, that’s 
understandable too. It probably is more valuable 
abroad than at home. And there's no doubt that, 
leaving aside a “sport” like Lionel Trilling, 
American criticism does look, from here, above 
all things immoderate — as Marcus says, 
“excessive and extravagant”. Harold Rosenberg, 
for instance, who appears (heck by jowl with 
Marcus in the Partisan Review, doesn’t from 
here look very different from Hugh Kenner. To 
be sure he is of the Left where Kenner is of the 
Right, he is unacademic where Kenner is 
academic (though Kenner’s tone isn’t), he is of 
the East where Kenner is of the West (though 


only accidentally). But the immoderation, the 
excess, the extravagance, the procedure by vast 
aphoristic generalisation, the armoured and 
mechanised style that always prefers power to 
grace — all these are the same. I don’t know 
whether these are better critics than Trilling, 
I’m sure they’re much better for us. Even 
Trilling, of course, really fits Marcus’ rule—he's 
excessively moderate, excessively genteel, like 
many an Anglicised Anglophil before him. But 
that’s precisely the excess that we are least armed 
against, and the sort that does us most harm. 
Rosenberg and Kenner, on the other hand, can 
give us a real jolt — which is why of course 
they aren’t gathered to our national bosom, as 
Trilling is. 

They both dislike us, or at least they deride 
our cultural pretensions. Kenner, calling Charles 
Tomlinson the best English poet now writing, 
says this is like calling someone the wittiest 
statistician in Terre Haute. And for Rosenberg 
American poetry went off the rails when it 
followed Eliot instead of Pound, the English 
model instead of the French one. 

To be a radical or fascist ideologist, an Ameri¬ 
can must turn to the ideas of the Continent. To be 
respectable he need only learn to love Merric Olde 
England. 

And again, 

For American poetry, France meant experiment, 
risk, perception, conversion of the everyday; Eng¬ 
land means a poetry of comments that sound like 
poetry. 

Not much of Rosenberg’s criticism* is even 
remotely literary. As even this muth is nowhere 
near being “practical”, it won’t to our die-hards 
seem properly “literary” at all. In fact it’s very 
much, and appropriately, French-style criticism, 
which is good so long as it stays with the 
aphorism. Rosenberg falls down when he loses 
his nerve and begins to qualify. For instance, 
condemning American apprenticeship to English 
models, he suddenly remembers “the Eliza¬ 
bethans”, and says that of course if the Ameri¬ 
cans had got as far bade as that, they would 
have done all right. Kenner, arguing the same 
case, sees that the author of Gerontion and 
Elizabethan Essays got back to “that Shakespe- 
hercan rag” very quickly indeed; and plenty of 
gentlemen from Merrie Olde Tennessee and parts 
adjacent have followed him there with prompt 
facility. But neither this in Rosenberg nor the 
absence of any more particular judgments 
invalidates the chain of generalised aphorism 
which ties Baudelaire to Rimbaud to Rilke to 

* 7 he Tradition of the New. By Harold Rosen¬ 
berg. Horizon Press Inc. $4.95. 
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Wallace Stevens. Simj>ly, this is a different, non¬ 
empiricist way of thinking about poetry; and 
as for the "unbalancing commitment to ... an 
obsession", it’s there right enough, but perhaps 
"obsession” is just another word for “working 
hypothesis”. The trouble with us empiricists 
is that we have our hypotheses too, which may 
be our obsessions, but we can’t formulate them, 
even to ourselves; which makes them all the 
more “distorted and distorting”. 

We never bore each other so much, British and 
Americans, as when we play the "generations" 
amc. Whereas here the thirties, the forties, the 
fties are almost universally the only critical 
categories for discussing contemporaries, in the 
States this seems to be peculiar to New York, 
if not to Partisan Review. Looking at the last 
section of Rosenberg’s book, announced as 
"chapters on recent American intellectual 
history”, and seeing names like Leslie Fiedler 
and Sidney Hook, familiar pawns of the 
generations game, my heart sank. But surprising¬ 
ly, out of this domestic in-fighting come the best 
things of all, and the things most immediately 
applicable to our own case. Rosenberg plays the 
generations game only to show that it hasn’t any 
rules, and that what it produces, in Fiedler and 
others, is “ position-taking writing” and “not 
poetry, not fiction, not literary nor philosophical 
appreciation, not individual insights.” Not 
drama, either. We remember the careful pattern 
of the generations in The Entertainer, and all 
that guff in Look Back in Anger about how there 
are no causes left to die for. And then there is 
Declaration, or those insulting and trivial 
speculations about provincial scholarship- 
holders who marry above their station. Some¬ 
times it’s true that the British experience differs 
instructively: when Rosenberg, attacking one 
okay name after another, moves from Dwight 
Macdonald to the sociologists, and says of David 
Riesman and William H. Whyte, “Evoking the 
sinister concept of man as a tool and as an 
object, the new writing does so in an oddly 
disembodied and unpainful way”, we may 
reflect that our best-selling sociology (The Uses 
of Literacy ) is all too embodied and painful, 
personal guilts and yearnings producing what is 
neither usefully clinical nor with the alternative 
persuasiveness of creative imagination. 

We may as well agree with Marcus that 
neither American nor British society has “a 
centre of cultural intelligence and sanity”. But 
what follows? Surely, that we shouldn’t pretend 
to what we haven’t got; that moderation and 
urbanity and common consent and the common 
reader are the worst shams of all; that since 
what we’ve got is a free-for-all, let’s make it 
really free for all. The extravagant and extreme 
are our best security, for they will soonest cancel 
each other out. If obsessions is all we have, at 


least let’s not teach them camouflage. In this 
way iconoclasm will tread on the heels of 
eulogy, and the balance right itself all the 
sooner. Rosenberg is a very good thing — 
especially for us. (And so is Kenner.) 

Donald Davie 


Ulysses in Nighttown 

U lysses in nighttown, dramatised 
by Marjorie Barkentin, conceived and 
directed by Burgess Meredith, is the best thing 
London has seen since the theatre started gutting 
books. Why weren’t the possibilities spotted 
before? It is true that Nighttown is the least 
readable part of the shocking grammarian’s 
monstrosity, but this is largely because it was 
written in dramatic form, held up by a mass of 
stage directions, and dizzying in its invention. 
The real blame for the failure to see a play 
in it lies with academic literary criticism. Once 
an avant garde religion, Ulysses became an 
industry for exegesists in the universities. By 
now every detail of Bloom’s Dublin day has 
been correlated with the Ulysses myth, every 
whiff of meaning has been caught. The cardinal 
fact that it is a comic drama imbued with the 
comic writer’s overwhelming feeling for orgy 
and meaninglessness, has been more and more 
forgotten. Tne very tedium of Ulysses belongs 
to comic technique — slow narration, a minute¬ 
ness which makes small things disproportion¬ 
ately and absurdly large, the breaking down 
of action into gesture. People become grotesques 
and giants when their minds and bodies are gone 
over with a toothcomb. More important (and 
more interesting, since we know Joyce’s eager 
love of the theatre and opera) is the theatrical 
style. It is visual and oral, as theatre always is. 
The prose is dressed up, the people appear in 
changing masks and disguises (an old theatrical 
game), characters soliloquise, hold the floor and 
live in a continual state of quick change and 
dramatic surprise. Ulysses is theatre, through 
and through. 

This is what Mr. Burgess Meredith and Miss 
Marjorie Barkentin have cleverly extracted. My 
only criticism of their success is that in following 
the fantasy of Nighttown, they have not allowed 
our eye to catch sight of what haunted Joyce 
in Trieste — the memory of some dirty brick 
wall or Dublin doorway. I suppose the dustbin, 
which is the first thing one sees when the curtain 
goes up, is meant to stand for this. But dustbins 
are portable. I missed the sight of a dirty city, 
rooted in poverty„to the ground; it existed only 
in words. This is a minor point. For Joyce’s 
Dublin is half-figment of fin-de-silcle romantic- 
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ism, half-Post Office Directory; it is not the 
Dublin of Sean O’Casey. Mr. Meredith’s pro¬ 
duction caught something indispensable to 
Joyce — the literary illusions of the period, 
taste at the point of vulgarity as it passes out. 

This sensibility to what Joyce requires would 
have led to no more than an interesting dramatic 
experiment, if Mr. Meredith had not hit upon 
Zero Mostel to play Bloom. In Mostel a clown 
of genius entered the outsize and deplorable 
body of the middle-aged advertising agent and 
cuckold. Mostel gave us a creature of bloated del¬ 
icacy, vulgar, sad, furtive, a body half full of 
wind, pigs’ trotters and Guinness, yet sagging on 
tired city feet and dragging a soul about with 
him — no, not a soul, a pain. The voice had 
gone croaking softly into ruin, the mind was 
left with only the dignity of bewilderment. As 
a mime, Mostel was wonderful in invention. He 
had eyes, brows, cheeks, fingers, feet and even 
belly so quick to assume a passing thought, that 
he was the comic disaster itself. He was the 
very figure of plausibility past its peak. His 
gabbling was startling; and his handling of 
Joyce’s telegraphese and pedantries was that of 
an astonished connoisseur fishing the half- 
remembered out of the dustbin of his own mind. 
Mostel was the clown of mood, half hope and 
half reluctance; he was never mannered; he 
entirely avoided the temptation to be fey or to 
be spiritual. His body was the common burden, 
the smarmed, balding hair was a protest in itself. 
He was as solid as Billy Bennett used to be, but 
bedevilled by memory and defeated love which 
were beyond Bennett’s powers. 

Bloom enacting his guilt-and-triumph-fanta- 
sies dominates the whole of the first act. It is 
more coherent than the second where one notices 
the difficulties of ballet-like movement on the 
small stage. Stephen dominates the second act, 
and Bloom, except when he is in the grip of the 
flagellating witch, steps apart to become the 
protective spectator. Stephen is a far less inter¬ 
esting character than Bloom, a guilty aesthete, a 
very trying poet of the period, revived by a 
grammarian’s bitter and masochistic jokes. Alan 
Badel gave us this, but caught something else 
that Joyce really brings out too, if one can 
survive the poeticising: the nervous vitality, the 
conceit, the swagger of Stephen. He also caught 
the mixture of cynicism and obduracy in 
Stephen’s guilt and the flashiness of Stephen’s 
horror. (I must say that Stephen’s mother 
crawling out of the grave after him was most 
unmoving; I took it as vulgar melodrama.) He 
looked lonely and (occasionally) as if, wildly, he 
did not care. That was good. Because, of course, 
he didn’t. And at the final curtain when Bloom 
stepped forward to protect Stephen as he lay 
knocked out on the ground, one was satisfied 
that Bloom was protecting a real sad, silly 
youngster and not some Yeatsian abstraction 


like “the artist as a young man”. With these 
two characters soundly established, Mr. Burgess 
Meredith has to fit in the phantasmagoria. A 
large cast had to flash in and out, vividly, with a 
wit of appearance and motion, and all the actors 
and actresses must be praised for their turns. 
Paddy Stone’s Blazes Boylan; Robert Bernal’s 
Lynch, talking out of the gutter of his nasty 
mind; the laay-like accusers played by Sally 
Travers, Jill Lelford and Pauline Flanagan; and 
again Pauline Flanagan’s insidious Molly Bloom, 
oozing sexual contentment, were notable. But 
all were. The costumes in the second act were 
perfection in their slatternly, cheap luxury; I am 
uncertain about the coloured rags and tatters of 
the street scene in the first act. Here I thought 
I was back in literary Connemara, but perhaps 
that is a bookish comment. I am sure that 
Joyce’s stream of self-consciousness, his sense of 
the mind as a stage, his sense of extent and lade 
of depth, found a quintessential expression in 
this play which, because of Zero Mostel, almost 
stands on its own feet without the book. 

V S. Pritchett 


Adenauer, and the Others 

F o R anyone who has been following German 
politics from the birth of the Bundesrepublik 
in 1949 to the present, it takes some considerable 
mental effort to think of Bonn with any other 
Chancellor but Konrad Adenauer. If this is a 
sign of anaemic imagination, then the anaemia 
is in Bonn’s political life itself. Ten years of the 
Adenauer era have gone by, and they have 
produced so few surprises that the less use the 
imagination is put to the easier it is to foretell 
developments. 

I doubt if the historic achievement of Konrad 
Adenauer is in any way lessened if one asserts 
that he was never a man of brilliant conceptions. 
It is only necessary to listen to his speeches (I 
would not recommend them for reading) to 
realise that his view of the world is as limited as 
his vocabulary. Few great statesmen have 
excelled the present German Chancellor in this 
respect, and Germany’s intelligentsia has always 
taken this rather badly. No doubt the realities 
of world politics are incomparably richer and 
more subtle. The intellectuals’ error has been in 
their assumption that this amounts to evidence 
against their Chancellor’s political accomplish¬ 
ment. During his lifetime, or certainly in the 
eriod of his governmental office, he may not 
ave had more than half-a-dozen ideas; perhaps 
less. But what matter, if some of these happened 
to be just the right ones? 

The principal qualities of a statesman are less 
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breadth and perspective than a simple eye for 
fundamentals, and the strength of will to hold 
fast to a few essential things. If, more than that, 
he is (like Bismarck or Churdhill) a man of 
language and cunning and ma^ic, a master of 
both words and events, then history is in luck. 
With Adenauer, history has not quite been all 
that ludcy. But it was he, who in his uncompli¬ 
cated way, has done just those things that nad 
to be done by a German statesman in the 
catastrophic situation after the Second World 
War. Others might have been cleverer, more 
imaginative, more skilful; and from sheer 
cleverness, imagination, and skill they reasoned 
hard European realities out of existence. 

Adenauer’s realities were these: that Germany 
lost the war and was no longer in a position to 
pursue an independent line of Grossmachtpolitik; 
that the Soviet Union looked upon the frontiers 
of the East-German communist state as its own 
“forward lines” which it was determined to 
hold in all circumstances; that all clever plans 
for German Reunification were meaningless if 
they did not recognise the ideological basis of 
Soviet policy; that a neutral Federal Republic 
would be an isolated one; that Germany 
(represented by this very Federal Republic as 
“the only legitimate German State correspond¬ 
ing to the will of the people”) has few “natural” 
friends in the world and hence must create and 
maintain new friendships with a most prudent 
policy; and lastly, that the German influence on 
world policy could become incomparably more 
effective by means of enrolment in the Western 
alliance than by a state of isolation which would 
give the victorious powers cause to remember 
their common interests against the vanquished 
of 194J .... 

These have been the principles of the 
“Adenauer era”. Was it somewhat one-sided and 
unsubtle? I am afraid it was. Many openings for 
German diplomacy remained unexploited 
because somehow they did not seem to fit into 
the Konzept. But Adenauer’s few basic notions 
faced up to the problems of German post-war 
realities; the same cannot be said for the German 
political opposition, although the Socialists have 
mustered so many formidable arguments against 
the Chancellor. How superior they have always 
seemed during the foreign policy debates in the 
Bonn Parliament! The speeches of Schumacher 
were witty, brilliant, almost devastating, and 
not a few of his followers learned something 
from him. But ten years of skilful socialist 
debating and eloquent formulations have issued 
in neither persuasion nor power; for they were 
based on romantic German illusions. 

Consider the new Social-Democratic Deutsch- 
land-Plan. Its authors (the restless much mis¬ 
understood, but also much mistaken, Herbert 
Wehner is no doubt chiefly responsible for this 
astonishing document) state, with the odd 


mysticism that so-called German pragmatism 
always takes, that they have taken their stand 
on “a foundation of facts.” This is only true to 
the extent they have now, at long last, 
recognised the profound repugnance felt by the 
Eastern worla-power towards a Germany 
“reunited in freedom.” This is one fact which 
they had sedulously overlooked; this is almost 
a new “realism.” But if it does begin to take 
some account of Soviet policy, it does not go 
to particular trouble to balance out the con¬ 
cessions it makes towards the East with some 
corresponding consideration of Western interests. 
The Social Democrats can never, to be sure, 
identify themselves with Soviet objectives (not 
to say East Berlin propaganda) — at least not 
short of committing political suicide — and so 
the Deutschland-Plan manages to bring Ollen- 
hauer’s party down with almost mathematical 
precision exactly between two stools. 

Theoretically the Social Democrats have a 
point. A sensible policy for German unity 
(insofar as such a thing is possible in the present 
circumstances) has to reckon with the fact that 
the German territory on the other side of the 
river Elbe can be acquired peacefully by the 
Bundesrepublik only as a result of an under¬ 
standing with the Soviet Union. The SPD has 
always been very serious in its devotion to the 
ideal of “freedom for 17 million” in the Ost- 
zone. But for years their strategy was to win 
over the Soviet Union to the idea of German 
unity by a system of concessions; the less the 
Kremlin wanted to hear about German unity, 
the more concessions were recommended. Their 
new "Plan for Germany” signifies a new stage 
in the shadowy collective bargaining. Up till 
now the SPD has only been willing to sacrifice 
the German alliance with the West in order to 
secure Moscow’s agreement to unification. Now 
it is prepared to offer the neutrality of the 
Federal Republic without demanding any 
Soviet counter-offer in return. It is suddenly 
inclined to treat the “Confederation” propa¬ 
ganda of the SED as if it were a bona fide offer 
(instead of a far-sighted piece of tactical trickery) 
— and how can it do so without (at least for a 
transitional period) treating the Ulbricht regime 
as legitimate and thereby recognising it? 

Everything, it seems to me, suggests that the 
Plan (even if Khrushchev at present appears 
likely to accept some of its elements) is just a 
piece of romanticism. Even if it were possible to 
interest the Soviet Union in unification by this 
roundabout means (and that would involve 
great risks for the young and weak West 
German State) what would be gained thereby? 
Of course, the way to German unity is not by 
treating the Soviet Union as a quantite nSgli- 
geable; but are there no dangers m treating the 
West in this way? An Opposition, out of power 
and likely to remain so, can generously overlook 
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this difficulty by taking an historical view; a 
Government, with or without Adenauer, will 
not be in a position to afford such a luxury. 

On these grounds, the apprehensions that have 
been attached (here in Germany and abroad) to 
the problem of a change in the post of Federal 
Chancellor appear to me to be pointless — as 
pointless as the hopes that such a change will alter 
German policy. Adenauer has been, to De sure, the 
embodiment of that policy, in its most consistent, 
inflexible, unruffled form; but he did not invent 
the policy, and it is not his monopoly. It was, 
I suggest, the simple, obvious, inevitable result 
of tne international situation. 

Is the “continuity” often mentioned in 


connection with Bonn’s foreign policy guaran¬ 
teed solely, or even principally, by the person of 
the present Chancellor? I doubt it. The principal 

? ;uarantee lies in the fact that no other German 
oreign policy could hold up or hold together. 
The man who was about to move from the 
Palais Schaumburg to the Villa Hammerschmidt 
but then decided to remain has shown the vanity 
and idiosyncrasy of age. But slip-shod stage- 
management in the last scene, however embar¬ 
rassing or even tragic, doesn’t alter the point of 
the play. The man wrote the script and created 
the role. I cannot see why or how his successor, 
whoever (and whenever) he may be, can really 
depart from it. 

F. R. Allemann 


“The Two Cultures” 

A Discussion of C. P. Snow’s Views 


A n industrial metallurgist in the light-alloy 
field once told me, towards the end of the 
war, when every factory in England was prepar¬ 
ing for the free-for-all it was assumed peace 
would bring, how his immediate boss, an ac¬ 
countant, dipt into the future, saw the vision 
of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be. “All we need,” he assured my friend, “is 
for you to produce an alloy combining the 
lightness of magnesium with the strength of 
steel, and we’re there!” My friend laughed; but 
it was in fact no laughing matter. The account¬ 
ant could not be persuaded of the impossibility 
of what he asked for, not, at any rate, by a mere 
metallurgist. 

The story is interesting for the light it throws 
on the relation between scientists and non¬ 
scientists. As much as politics, science is the art 
of the possible; but for non-scientists it is magic. 
At least, some sciences are magic. It would, for 
example, be very useful in some parts of the 
world to produce a breed of sheep which com¬ 
bined the succulence of lamb chops with the 
ferocity of tigers. They could fight their own 
wolves. But not even the most ignorant layman 
would ever seriously suggest the crossing of 
sheep and tigers. Perhaps if biology had be¬ 
come the model science, and not pnysics, the 
split in our culture, which C. P. Snow so 
brilliantly describes, would not have occurred. 

But it is the physical sciences that have made 
the modern world. It is the physical scientist 


who is the magician. He is the contemporary 
equivalent of that old friend of our children, 
the Slave of the Lamp. Which means that he is 
very much an underling: he makes his magic at 
the command of his masters. 

One can’t help feeling that the fear of science 
in our day is very much akin to the fear of 
the masses, of the urban workers, one finds so 
strongly in Victorian fiction, in Dickens, Mrs. 
Gaskcll, and Charles Reade. And among all the 
fascinating things in Snow’s lecture nothing is 
more fascinating for me than his comment on 
the class-distribution of scientists. His opinion 
is supported by the impression one gets from 
listening to the radio. Literary men have "cul¬ 
tured” voices; scientists not necessarily so at all. 
I should guess that to-day as many writers come 
from the working and lower-middle classes as 
scientists; but a conventional literary education 
is a main road into the Establishment, and a 
scientific education is not. The accents of many 
scientists show that they don’t care—and good 
luck to them. 

The whole subject bristles with “ifs”. The 
contemporary situation would plainly be very 
different if tne British Labour Party had begun 
as a Marxist party, for Marxism is rooted in 
the recognition of the existence and inevitability 
of industrialism. But one of the things that 
moved the early working-class Socialists of this 
country was anti-industrialism: their mentors 
were Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, and the 
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Christian Socialists who were an offshoot of the 
Oxford Movement. 

We are involved in a series of contradictions. 
I accept Snow’s diagnosis of the situation ab¬ 
solutely, and I am sure its urgency is no less 
than he says. At the same time, I have to realise 
that many of the writers of this century who 
have meant most to me, Yeats, Joyce, Eliot, 
Lawrence, Lewis, have been profoundly anti¬ 
science. I think Yeats was a great poet, but the 
structure of his beliefs seems to me nonsense: I 
suspect that this may mean that Yeats will 
appear a much less great poet in a hundred 
years’ time. 

How the breach between the two cultures is 
to be healed is another matter. I doubt if it 
will be brought about by radical changes. Some 
progress is being made. It is now possible to get 
a good scientific education at the public schools; 
and we have Churchill College on the way. I 
don’t think we should get unduly excited or 
expect too much of current debates on the place 
of Latin in university entrance requirements. 
I am told that one famous Cambridge scientist 
voted for the retention of Latin because he 
believed boys specialising in the arts subjects at 
school should have something gritty to bite their 
teeth on. If the case for Latin consists only in 
this, the rejoinder is obvious. Why not let them 
do physics instead? As one of the very few 
writers, who, like Snow, exist in both cultures 
once said to me: “They can read Shakespeare 
for themselves.” I don’t think it is quite as 
simple as that; but if the dominant pattern of 
English education were suddenly to become 
scientific and not literary I believe those born 
to write would still write, precisely as Snow has 
done. 

Walter Allen 


A Unified Culture 

I n his Rede lecture Sir Charles Snow has so 
beautifully exposed the basic crisis of our 
existence that there is little I can do but add a 
pedestrian comment. Sir Charles derives some 
comfort from the lead which we have given in 
a few fields such as atomic energy. But the 
foundations of our success in atomic energy and 
radar were laid a long time ago. It seems to 
me that there is little comfort to be gained from 
a survey of our part in the strictly contemporary 
scientific revolution. 

In space we have neither man, beast, nor 
instrument. One culture complains in elegant 
language about “martyred dogs in flying ken¬ 
nels” {The Times, May 25 th), and the other 
culture has so little influence in the affairs of 
government that the basic needs of its own 


growth are stifled. The relentless drive, effic¬ 
iency, and priority of Russian science and 
technology, with so many of the humane things 
which are valued in the West taking second 
place, is breaking the pattern of existence as we 
know it. Like Sir Charles Snow I should hate 
to live in it, but unless we behave at least with 
a reasonable awareness of the situation we’ll 
have little part in the new world which is 
emerging from the scientific revolution. 

The restoration of a unified culture which 
might give us a basis from which to handle the 
problem is being hindered by the new crisis in 
the universities. There the split seems to deepen 
as each side blames the other. As a university 
scientist I am impatient with those who oppose 
from within the scientific revolution in the uni¬ 
versities. If they win, then the main stream of 
scientific development will take place outside 
the university system, and the two cultures will 
be forever separated. The other side should 
cease the attempt to maintain their cloistered 
existence which, however much wc may regret 
it, belongs to a past age. 

A. C.B. Lovell 

Director, 

Jodrell Bank Experimental Station, 

Cheshire 


Welfare or Release 

S ir Charles Snow’s diagnosis of the division 
in our culture may not be, in detail, the 
diagnosis that everyone would make, but few 
will doubt that his fears and anxieties arc real 
enough. I do not think that the division is 
between a literary culture and a scientific one. 
Such an analysis is both too superficial and too 
unhistorical. It ignores a social process which 
has lasted for fifty years. Of course, there are 
difficulties of understanding between scientists 
and humanists although, even here, my experi¬ 
ence as a don and as a tutor would make me 
want to modify Snow’s conclusions. 

Firstly, I think Snow underestimates the in¬ 
terest in science amongst young dons practising 
subjects which are roughly grouped together as 
humane studies. The world of science is ob¬ 
viously immensely powerful and that alone is 
bound to attract the interest of highly intelli¬ 
gent outsiders. The way it works, the problems 
it studies, its personalities and its achievements 
are objects of real curiosity. The characters of 
Nobel prize-winners, the significance of “no 
charity for parity”, Zeta, whether Hoyle’s view 
of continuous creation is or is not acceptable 
to mathematicians and astronomers, the way 
scientific research is organised, the relationship 
of research student and professor, I have heard 
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all these things discussed time and time again 
at my own High Table between young dons 
belonging to Snow’s separate cultures. What 
reluctance there is tends to come from the scien¬ 
tist. There is a certain, perhaps justified, arro¬ 
gance on his part: he implies, even if he does 
not intend to do so, that it is scarcely worth 
his breath to talk about scientific matters with 
an outsider. On the other hand, the interest of 
young scientists in the work and achievement of 
the humanists is negligible, unless, which is rare, 
the scientist possesses a complex personality in 
which the needs of his imaginative life demand 
the consolations, fantasies and extensions of ex¬ 
perience that painting, music or literature can 
give. But the scientists are not by themselves 
here; it is wrong to think that young lawyers, 
modern linguists, classicists and economists arc 
interested, any more than scientists, in anything 
beyond their own craft. Some are, the bulk are 
not. Every year I interview a hundred or so 
young arts men; many of them look just as 
bewildered as Snow’s young scientist if asked 
what they have read outside their subject. The 
majority of men in academic life are in it for 
professional purposes. They enjoy their pro¬ 
fessions, they are good at them, and their work 
completely satisfies their intellectual and tem¬ 
peramental needs. There is still, however, a 
goodly proportion in academic life, as in all 
other spneres of existence, who need different 
satisfactions, sometimes intellectual, sometimes 
temperamental, that leads them to savour and 
to enjoy a wide variety of human activities 
and experiences. And this division, of course, 
is not peculiar to our own times. The difference 
between William Shakespeare and William Per¬ 
kins (who was certainly thought by the intellec¬ 
tuals of the Jacobean age to be a more signi¬ 
ficant figure) was as wide as that between 
Virginia Woolf and Rutherford. 

Technicians and professional men will often 
be oblivious of the culture of the world in which 
they live: it is their nature, and it is pointless 
to fret about it. It always has been and always 
will be so. In the industrial world of today 
and tomorrow there will be, of course, many 
men in power, because it depends on technicians, 
who are opaque to artistic values. It is a pity, 
but it is irrelevant, against the huge gain in 
human happiness and security that the modern 
world has brought. 

The trouble in Snow’s world has causes dif¬ 
ferent and deeper than those he gives. The 
literary world of London from 1910—jo was 
in the hands of a class who were being defeat¬ 
ed by the social processes of this country.* 
They almost all belonged to the upper middle 

* Certainly this sense of defeat was strengthened 
by the change in the relationship in the social value 
of a scientist and a writer, but it was not its cause. 


class, whereas the bulk of the literate, educated 
mass came from the lower middle and upper 
working classes to whom The Waves could be 
nothing but quaintly and bafflingly esoteric. Yet 
it is, of course, the lower middle and artisan 
classes that possess a vast undifferentiated 
appetite for culture. They are huge and omni- 
verous readers — willing even to have a go at 
Woolf, Pound, Joyce — but are far happier with 
Bennett, Maugham, Wells, or early Lawrence. 
Yet half a million of them will buy Homer 
and tens of thousands spend their three-and- 
sixpcnccs on Dante, Dostoievsky, Maupassant, 
Haubert, Tolstoy, Dickens and the rest of the 
Penguin Classics. There arc signs that publishers 
and authors, some twenty-five years after Sir 
Allen Lane demonstrated the fact, are beginning 
to realise the existence of this huge, culture- 
hungry public. Already it is beginning to throw 
up its own writers, dramatists, poets, histori¬ 
ans and these will increase in numbers and 
stature. But for the last twenty or thirty years 
the literary culture offered to the young scien¬ 
tist, or young historian for that matter, has been 
too trivial for much of his attention. It has 
scarcely touched at all his social and personal 
problems. The future does not belong, however, 
to the established world of letters. Apart from 
literary dexterity most authors of repute lack 
almost everything that great writers need — 
robust and complex temperaments, a sense of 
the human condition (and that does not mean 
gloom) and an overwhelming curiosity, unpre¬ 
judiced, unblinkered, insatiable, about the va¬ 
rieties of men and of experience. Any literary 
culture that venerates Kafka rather than Balzac 
is doomed to the obscurity it deserves. 

The fault does not lie in the educational 
system, although I would not deny that it 
needs to be reformed, nor in the lack of sym¬ 
pathy for science on the part of the humanists 
though I admit that it could be more extensive. 

I would support anything that gave a scientist 
or an economist or a linguist a chance of escap¬ 
ing from the confines of his craft. These things 
will not, however, heal the division in our 
culture. The root of the trouble lies in the ex¬ 
tremely poor quality — with a few honourable 
exceptions — of the creative talent in the arts 
in all countries of the world. This is due 
probably to the change which is taking place, 
whether violently as in Marxist countries or 
slowly as in capitalist ones, in the relations 
between classes; the modes and conventions of 
the old possessing classes have become too spe¬ 
cialised, too private to hold much meaning for 
the ignorant, raw industrialised masses of the 
factory and the suburb. In Marxist countries 
their imaginative needs are cramped by the 
requirements of social discipline; in Western 
countries thwarted by a lack of social power. 
Time will change both. 
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Snow’s dichotomy, therefore, is not really 
cultural but social — to the emerging classes 
of industrial society we have given wel¬ 
fare but not release. Their aspirations, dreams, 
entertainments are either sneered at or ignored. 
And it is left to the ancient classics, to Homer, 
Shakespeare, Tolstoy, to Michelangelo, Botti¬ 
celli, Rembrandt, to Bach, Mozart, Beethoven 
to slake their cultural thirst. That most of them 
prefer Wilfred Pickles and Elvis Presley is quite 
irrelevant; both are less boring than gathering 
pcascods on a village green. 

J. H. Plumb 

Christ’s College, 

Cambridge 

The Whole Man 

ike C. P. Snow, I have a foot in each of 
the two cultures, though planted less 
firmly in either. I studied bio-chemical sciences. 
Later I taught and practised law (a discipline 
whose affiliations would seem to lie more with 
the literary than with the scientific culture in 
spite of its “applied” quality), had a small ex¬ 
perience in industry (with Sperry Gyroscope 
Company), and belong presently to a mixed 
genre of social scientists. 

My wife is a writer of short stories and criti¬ 
cism. One of the tragedies of the fission of the 
two cultures that Snow docs not discuss is that 
it serves so largely to divide the sexes from 
one another. It is rare in America for a girl 
to become interested in science and mathematics 
and her femininity is often thought to be at 
stake if she crosses this line. Correspondingly, 
there are still parts of this country where the 
sciences or engineering are the only appropriate 
subjects for a man’s man so that if he does 
become a novelist, he will either have to pretend 
that he is not a literary man, or cross the line 
and identify himself as a homosexual. The 
scientific revolution of which Snow writes can¬ 
not begin until a society is no longer wholly 
patriarchal: as his example of the Sicilian girls 
in Rome implies, the scientific revolution cannot 
go forward as long as mothers cannot share 
it with their menfolk or childen. One’s identity 
as a man or a woman is perhaps more ultim¬ 
ate even than the social snobberies which, as 
Snow so admirably describes, act as barriers 
between the literary and scientific cultures and 
between the latter and the applied fields. 

But I have less confidence in the American 
system of education in these respects than Snow 
has. In the public high schools, it often happens 
that only the sciences are taught with vigour 
by men (who are also often the sports coaches) 
with whom the boys can identify themselves. 
As they go on to college, such boys are apt to 


continue identifying themselves with the scienti¬ 
fic culture which offers obvious rewards and 
clear self-definitions. Even if our somewhat less 
specialised education at this level permits or 
forces them to take a course here and there on 
the literary side, they will get it over with as 
quickly as possible, and with as little threat 
or distraction as possible to their comforting 
answer to the question as to who they are. Con¬ 
versely, it often happens, both in nigh school 
and college, that the sciences are pedantically 
and even sadistically taught, with no sense at 
all of revolution and only a humdrum sense 
of accomplished fact. And in that setting, even 
an awkward teacher of English could fall back 
on the glory of the books he assigns which (more 
than most scientific texts) can carry their own 
message without exegesis. Such a student, a girl 
or often an unusually sensitive and gifted boy, 
will be recruited into the literary culture and 
may try to overcome his feelings of being stupid 
in the sciences by attacking the crudity and 
inhumanity of the latter along lines Snow’s 
article traces. Such a person may n6t even 
realise, until he becomes a graduate student, 
that English and the other humanities can mus¬ 
ter up technologies every bit as arid as the most 
pedestrian organic chemistry. 

The problem goes even deeper. Suppose our 
educational institutions were as convinced as 
Snow and I are that communication between 
the two cultures is essential to enrich the life of 
the mind — and to narrow the gap between the 
rich and poor nations. How would they, in fact, 
begin? It is one of Snow’s themes that only 
the rarest of men moves easily in the two cul¬ 
tures, grasps possible connections between them, 
and can even envisage the intellectual possibility 
of a set of languages in which problems both 
of similarity and difference could be explored. 
Even the best programmes in general education in 
this country, which go a little way in the direct¬ 
ion Snow advocates, still divide their faculties 
between the scientists and the humanists and ask 
the students to make syntheses which their 
teachers have not even adumbrated. 

Meanwhile, the literary culture in America, 
although it has perhaps comparatively some¬ 
what less prestige than in Britain, is far from 
defenceless. Institutions such as M. I. T. make 
a great effort to introduce their students to the 
humanities; businessmen and technical personnel, 
when they rise in corporate life, sometimes join 
“Great Books” courses. Occasionally this leads 
to ironies: for they are eager to talk about 
Aristotle or Picasso, and I only about their 
work (which they are bored with or slightly 
ashamed of). The danger in such programmes (in 
spite of much that is obviously valuable) is that 
tney serve to confirm the cultural verdicts Snow 
is attacking and to perpetuate the fissure we 
would like to transcend. And of course on the 
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other side, the members of the literary culture 
in this country feel protected by the scale of 
prestige from naving to come to terms with the 
industrial and scientific revolutions — revolut¬ 
ions without which most of us (for our literary 
men are only slightly less apt to be parvenu 
than are scientists) would still live in precarious 
and barely educated poverty. 

From this posture they will not be roused, I 
think, either by the triumphs of science or by 
the efforts inspired by the Cold War to tighten 
educational standards and step up the produc¬ 
tion of scientists and engineers. That is a negative 
and, in the long run, self-defeating goal whose 
bellicose competitive cast our best spirits will 
often reject. But the other goal to which Snow 
invites us, namely a campaign of sacrifice to see 
if India and the other pre-industrial countries 
cannot be saved from the onrushing Malthusian 
trap — that seems to me promising precisely 
because it is far-fetched and daring. The best 
Americans, whether trained in the literary or 
scientific spheres, are restless in the Affluent 
society, and I think they would respond to 
leadership which offered them another alter¬ 
native. But the leadership must promise not only 
sacrifice, but the broadening of intellectual range 
and the opportunity to come to terms with what 
matters in life. For it has not been my experience 
that most scientists understand the scientific 
revolution in its world-wide aspects. 

Some, indeed, have seemed to me so Philistine, 
so utterly divorced from the incomprehending 
men brought up in the literary culture, that out 
of mischance or despair they might well co¬ 
operate in destruction of the world with atomic 
or biological weapons. 

It is this very situation of danger and oppor¬ 
tunity that has led some scientists, just because 
they understand the scientific revolution, to leave 
science and to become city planners, civil serv¬ 
ants, or applied anthropologists. As Snow notes, 
the jump from the “pure” to the “applied” is 
often as great a leap clown the ladder of prestige 
as can be found within the academic establish¬ 
ment between the more and the less prestigeful 
“pure fields”. It is the intellectual as well as the 
moral opportunity of applied work which has 
to be spelled out in detail: to show, for instance, 
what a stimulus it has been for theoretical eco¬ 
nomics, to have to cope with the problems of the 
“underdeveloped” countries and how it has 
loosened up the relations between some econo¬ 
mists and their anthropological or social-psycho¬ 
logical colleagues. 

What Snow is asking is that we become whole 
men again, living in the modern world (rather 
than in some enclave labelled “science” or 
"literature”) even while we change that world 
to make it more possible for us to be whole. 
He is asking, as Karl Marx did, for an end to 
alienation. Marx thought the industrial revo¬ 


lution would do that, but it hasn’t. The scientific 
revolution has only perpetuated the gap and 
seen both the separate cultures get fatter. We 
must start again for our own sakes as well as 
for the sake of the planet. 

David Riesman 


Snobbery 

ear Snow, 

I have been reading your Rede Lecture 
with very great interest ana as much pleasure 
as the subject-matter permitted. All that you 
say as to what ought to be done commands my 
assent. The separation between science and cul¬ 
ture is very much greater than it used to be. In 
the time of Charles II it did not exist, and 
in the early nineteenth century there were still 
many bridges from one territory to the other. 
Cartwright, who invented the power-loom, was 
my grandfather’s tutor and taught him to cons¬ 
true the odes of Horace. So far as I have been 
able to discover, his invention of the power- 
loom remained unknown to my grandfather. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South and Charlotte 
Bronte’s Shirley allow an intrusion of the world 
of industry into the world of culture. I live 
just above a causeway constructed by Shelley’s 
friend Maddox with Shelley’s enthusiastic sup¬ 
port. The early Romantics had a completely 
romantic admiration for science on the lines of 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. Do you remember 
Peacock’s account of Robert Owen’s co-opera¬ 
tive parallelograms with a steam engine in the 
middle as maid-of-all-work? The corresponding 
modern ideas are known only to children in 
the form of science comics. I wish you all 
success, but I fear that as a nation we would 
rather lose all than sacrifice one particle of 
snobbery. 

Bertrand Russell 


What Can Be Done? 

agree with most of what Charles Snow has 
said. It is true enough that scientists as a 
class do not have any great literary sensibility 
and are not able to join intelligently in dis¬ 
cussions of the literary intellectuals. Never¬ 
theless, they do, on the average, read pretty 
widely and they are more interested in music 
and the visual arts than most of the humanists. 
It is also true that the literary intellectuals, 
through the lack of comprehension of science, 
are failing to appreciate one of the most creative 
elements in our life today, whilst at the highest 
national level the same lack of understanding 
makes it difficult for our political leaders to see 
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what must be done if we are to hold our own 
in the world of the future. 

If we look through the iron curtain — now a 
good deal more transparent — we see that the 
scientific and technical strength of the East is 
now about equal to that of the West, whilst its 
growth rate is much higher than that of the West. 
The U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences is to double 
its strength in 7 years, whilst we are content 
with a doubling time of 1 j years for our scien¬ 
tific and engineering strength. It is not entirely 
a coincidence that the growth rate of their 
economy is twice that of the West. 

What is to be done about this? The separation 
of the cultures undoubtedly begins in the sixth 
form years of our grammar schools and public 
schools. The blame for this is now put on the 
University examiners and they ought to make 
a determined effort to break this vicious circle. 
We hope in Churchill College to play our part 
in this. 

I am not a great believer in trying to mend 
this damage in the University years by formal 
lectures on science for the Arts men and potted 
culture for the scientists. General education at 
the Universities is best left to the normal mixing 
up of undergraduates in colleges and hostels, but 
for this to be effective it is necessary for our 
Redbrick and Blackstone Universities to have 
far more residential accommodation.Whenlwas 
a member of a Blackstone University I travelled 
backwards and forwards 20 miles every day, and 
it was not until I later went to Cambridge that 
I was exposed to this mixing process — with 
great advantage to myself. 

During the last 50 years we have continued to 
produce a flow of inventions and scientific dis¬ 
coveries which has maintained our prestige and 
influence in the world in a remarkable way. 
These inventions and discoveries depend on the 
top five per cent of our scientific population, 
and if we ever lose this ability our decline will 
be certain. If we are to hold our best young 
people they must be assured of facilities for 
work which are reasonably comparable with 
those of the United States, and this requires that 
the total amount we devote to comparable fields 
of science should be not less than one fifth the 
scale of the U.S. If we take a look at the figures 
we see that the U.S. spend about 650 million 
dollars a year on basic research — about 10 times 
our figure — while the U.S.S.R. probably spend 
twice as much. The U.S. spend 300 million 
dollars a years on Medical Research whilst we 
spend less than £10 million. 

We are far from making the best use of our 
existing strength in the Universities and there is 
a constant temptation to migrate to the U.S. 
where facilities and salaries are more favourable. 
For example, the salaries of professors in Cam¬ 
bridge have only doubled since the war whilst 
the cost of living has risen 2.8. times. 
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In our attempts to help the underdeveloped 
countries we have the greatest difficulty in find¬ 
ing the scientists and engineers to help them to 
build up their economy. This is a symptom of 
our national shortage. We are making a great 
effort to provide new buildings for our univer¬ 
sities and technical colleges. The danger is that 
we shall provide the brides and mortar without 
the scientific equipment and first-class young 
people who can breathe life into them. I do not 
think that it is beyond our national competence 
and financial strength to put this right, but we 
must get our priorities straight and build firm 
foundations for our future. 

Sir John Cockcrojl 

Churchill College Trust 
Cambridge 


Art v. Intellect? 

T his morning the art critic of Tire Observer 
condemned in me an “excess of intellect.” 
If he is right, then the position from which 
I may comment upon Sir Charles Snow’s 
profoundly important Rede Lecture is a curiously 
uncomfortable one. Clearly I may not share 
intellectually in either of tlje Two Cultures and 
escape censure, for to recognise the cogency 
and urgency of Sir Charles’ arguments and to 
admit that I do so, obviously endangers my 
already shaky tenure of a place in what might 
today be called the artists’ annexe to the twin 
houses of the mind. 

it is really only that I am accused of possess¬ 
ing too much intellect to be a good artist and 
whilst this may not seem very pertinent to 
Sir Charles’ proposition, it is not irrelevant. If 
the plastic arts are to have a truly significant 
place in human affairs, the reconciliation of the 
Two Cultures, which he so powerfully ad¬ 
vocates, must include a reconciliation of the 
same order with the plastic arts, if society is 
not to be impoverished. 

With the Greeks, the visual arts walked with 
science and in particular with mathematics. 
During the Renaissance, art had as much in 
common with science as it had with literature. 
The intellectual quality was one so much 
revered in the artist that Vasari, seeking the 
highest term of praise, called Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti “philosopher” and Pomponius Gauricus 
described Mantegna as “learned”. Piero della 
Francesca was the greatest mathematician of his 
age, Francisco di Giorgio among the most 
remarkable inventors, and Leonardo truly the 
“universal man”. The subsequent marriage of 
art and literature has been a close one. Even 
where they diverged, it has been the writer 
who has explainecf the artist: hence Baudelaire 
on Delacroix, Apollinaire on Picasso and Sartre 
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on Giacometti (in a curiously inverse ratio to 
the degree to which, in mediaeval times, art 
explained literature and Giotto's visual com¬ 
mentary at Padua explains the writings of the 
seudo-Buonaventura). The artist has, in fact, 
een closely associated with one or other of the 
Two Cultures during their entire history. To¬ 
day he is not. He has been removed, or removed 
himself, to a limbo of "anti-intellect.” 

The designation “intellectual,” despite G. H. 
Hardy's mild complaint, is in fact honourably 
worn by men of science. In literature and philo¬ 
sophy (and in all those fields of scholarship 
which depend upon conceptual thinking), the 
term “intellectual” is acceptable, albeit with 
some slight embarrassment. In the visual arts, 
the appellation is straightforwardly pejorative. 
No greater condemnation could be made than 
that a painter should merit the accusation of 
an excess of intellect, and I suspect that great 
damage is being done to the artist’s faculties by 
this continual insistence that his intellect is his 
enemy. 

A different order of perception is assumed to 
be the province of the artist wherein emotional 
and sensual responses are sufficient perfectly to 
equip him and this has served further to isolate 
him from society. It is profoundly significant 
that on at least one occasion during the twenti¬ 
eth century when art and science came within 
hailing distance, the artists beat a hasty retreat 
and the scientists looked blankly on. 

Cubism, which, for a brief period, might have 
embraced concepts as profoundly important to 
the twentieth century as the geometry of Euclid 
had been hitherto, deliberately disavowed any 
intellectual content, explicitly rejected even the 
remotest connection with any but aesthetic im¬ 
plication, and (perhaps in spite of Juan Gris) 
sold itself into decoration; so that a method of 
pictorial analysis, which might have created a 
new synthesis between conceptual mathematics 
and painting, snuffed itself out. One has only to 
read Kandinsky or Mondriaan to see that even 
the most respected theorists among practising 
artists have lost the faculty to think clearly and 
egually one has only to remember the defection 
of Marcel Duchamp, perhaps the keenest ana¬ 
lytical mind in twentieth-century painting, to 
realise how destructive is the pressure brought 
ujpon the artist to neglect his mind. It is a spe¬ 
cial form of Luddite instinct, and it results from 
the tenaciously held modern prejudice that the 
artist’s province must not be of the mind but 
seated elsewhere. 

The visual arts have, during the last hundred 


vears, deliberately cut themselves away from 
both the Two Cultures with which Sir Charles’ 
lecture deals, and have been aided in doing so 
at every stage by literary men. Scientists have 
not concerned themselves. The result, in my 
view, is one of crisis. The artist has even less 
understood the Industrial Revolution or the 
Scientific Revolution than the literary man. At 
least one writer, in the person of Sir Charles 
Snow, has sufficient connection with science to 
utter his impressive warning. One cannot think 
of many painters or sculptors who would be 
equipped to conceive a public truth of this order 
as relevant to them and to their work. 

I myself am left, after reading The Two Cul¬ 
tures, with a feeling of grave inadequacy, and 
it is not the inadequacy which the art critic of 
The Observer imputes to me. It is not an excess 
of intellect from which I suffer but a limited 
and insufficiently developed one. I know noth¬ 
ing of any law of thermodynamics, and arith¬ 
metic, as taught, has stood between mathematics 
and myself all my life. If I had been equipped 
with perception of the sciences, I might nave 
been even less what is required of the painter 
today, but I should have more faith in my 
ultimate value as a creative artist. Seurat, the 
last great master to attempt a reconciliation 
with science, failed ultimately to achieve it 
because, in the end, his intellect was not ade¬ 
quate to the task he set himself. If I myself 
dimly discern a common ground on which an 
Einstein could walk with a Piero della Francesca, 
I am far more ludicrously ill-equipped to ap¬ 
proach it than was Seurat. 

The artist is nervously aware of this con¬ 
dition, and his intuitive perception urges him 
to come to terms in some way with what he 
senses to be the Scientific Revolution. The result 
is a confused mass of what might be called 
“Science Fiction Imagery,” and critics are quidc 
to point out the significance of the superficial 
resemblance of some abstract painting to micro¬ 
biology, or maybe astronomy, and the relation¬ 
ship of sculpture to the models of equations 
resolved as solid geometry. It is all quite bogus 
and quite sincere. 

Twentieth - century sculpture and painting 
have been rich in talent, intuitive perception, 
courage and creative power. What has been 
lacking is intellect, in no small measure because 
society has been so determined to regard its 
painting and sculpture as sensual rather than 
total experience. Picasso once furiously remark¬ 
ed that art was not a decoration of life but 
a weapon. If that is so, it needs sharpening. 

Michael Ayrton 
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Praising Famous Men 

By Hilary Corke 


ell,* evidently one cannot review that. 
Let us pass on quietly to some other 
matter. 

One could try to manage it without once 
using that distressing vogue-word Establishment: 
would that be amusing? No, not really. 

But consider. This deliciously fat Oxfordy 
volume contains 72j biographies by perhaps 
five hundred authors in over a thousand double¬ 
column pages. And what have these illustrious 
dead in common other than the decade of their 
dying? Here are scientists, war-heroes, cricketers, 
writers, politicians, dukes; every sort of some¬ 
body except a nobody. And what have their 
biographers in common? An easier question: for 
self-effacement, attention to fact, and soundly 
unadventurous English are so universal that it is 
scarcely feasible to tell them apart. They have 
everything in common: and it is quite im¬ 
possible to find anything whatever to say about 
them. Let us look for something else to review, 
shall we? 

All the same, the very existence of the fat 
Oxfordy volume nags, as the existence of the 
hippopotamus nags, for instance, if one comes 
to think about it, and especially if the hippo¬ 
potamus is in the garden. And it strikes one that 
these 72 j biographies have at least one thing in 
common. They are there. They are in the 
D.N.B., I mean; they are in the belly of the 
hippopotamus, and it is a beast very choosey as 
to its diet. If one takes a personalist view of 
history — a view admittedly out-moded — 
then one might say that what one knows as 
“history” is essentially the sum of precisely such 
lives. Add these up and that is what we are: by 
we meaning “the race,” "the nation," “England” 
— also conceptions that, like other racialist- 
nationalist conceptions, time cannot outmode 
fast enough. And then one falls to thinking about 

* The Dictionary of National Biography: 1941-. jo. 
Edited by L.G. Wickham Legg ana E.T. WauAM9. 
Oxford University Press, ioj s. 


these 725 persons, in no sense representative, 
indeed in each case exceptional: including no 
“ordinary people,” no John Doe, Tommy 
Atkins, rank-and-filer, man-in-the-street; con¬ 
sisting in fact of those who, in the presumption 
of the editors, acted upon their time rather than 
were acted upon by it. And one wonders what 
qualities sustained them, what combinations of 
heredity and pure good fortune elevated them, 
what professions were most favourable to them, 
what of their individualities once stripped of 
their social function, what they thought of when 
their dancing days were over? 

There are certainly no short answers to such 
questions, and possibly no long answers either. 
But one can make rough divisions, remembering 
the Shakespearean distinction between the great¬ 
nesses that men are born to, achieve, or have 
thrust upon 'em: and perhaps the primary 
division is between those who are great because 
of what they did and those who are great 
because of what they were. If you become 
Prime Minister, for instance, you can scarcely 
escape D.N.B. enshrinement. But being Prime 
Minister is something you are rather than do 
(and probably whatever you do in order to 
achieve it is of no great significance on any long¬ 
term basis); and so it comes about that Prime 
Ministers, ambassadors, industrialists, master 
administrators of all kinds, may well have no 
especial qualities other than the qualities of their 
functions. Stripped of their functions, they may 
even be below tne average of their fellows. The 
Governor returns from administering the lives 
and fortunes of ten million subjects (and ad¬ 
ministering them remarkably well) to a villa in 
Wimbledon where he collects postage-stamps, 
plays bowls, and fails to understand the times 
— and The Times too for that matter. This is 
a great pitfall for those who think of themselves 
as “intellectuals.” On any sort of criteria that 
they can postulate, they find themselves more 
intelligent, able a*hd alert than the old walrus in 
Wimbledon: but, so far from asking them to go 
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out and govern New South Wales, society 
condemns them to the production of unsaleable 
novels in Notting Hill bed-sitting rooms. The 
sillier "intellectuals” imagine that this is simply 
because they themselves were not born to the 
Est — Estimable portion of society. Those a 
little wiser will disclaim the desire to govern, 
and particularly to put up with the rigours 
of the thirty years’preparation for governorship: 
they will postulate their fastidiousness which 
forbids them the hustings, their concern with 
higher matters which forbids them the weary 
follies of the legal text-book, their sense of 
individual dignity which forbids them either to 
strictly obey or be obeyed. 

A little wiser still, and they will look away 
from themselves and towards the human make¬ 
up of those who administer them. This they will 
define in terms of negative qualities. The “great 
man” — or rather the man in great position — 
is deemed to become so by virtue of certain 
lacks. He is “sound,” because this will inspire 
confidence on the part of those whose business 
it will be to promote him. He will even be 
“brilliant,” on exactly the same terms; that is 
to say, of brilliance conceived only as an inten¬ 
sification and ultimate degree of soundness — he 
will get the double-first in Classics and History, 
he will pass in top by the Civil Service Exam. 
But he will not exhibit the sort of mental 
brilliance that consi.j in taking both feet off 
the ground at once: that is, on the contrary, 
essentially wnsound and he will get so far 
(shoved to the top of some peripheral back¬ 
water) but no farther. Similarly, he will be 
strong on practice and not theory. Administra¬ 
tion, Tike politics, is the art of the possible; while 
the mind of the "intellectual” is concerned with 
the not possible, or the not possible yet. He may 
be allowed a regulation eccentricity or two — 
indeed the odd whimsy of a conventional type (a 
cliche oddity, so to speak) will be to his advan¬ 
tage; but he will be basically “ordinary,” “nor¬ 
mal.” For the essence of his success will be his 
ability to "deal with people”; and any excess, any 
suspicion of the outr£ or the unprecedented, will 
put “people" off. He has to work in his material. 
And his material is pretty ordinary stuff, full of 
ordinary stuff’s conventions and resentments. 
On this view, the career of the successful ad¬ 
ministrator is a lifetime of the tertium quid. 
The man at the top is the man whom there was 
never anything against. 

T hat cannot be the whole of the story; 

though it is as far as the “intellectual” will 
usually care to go. If he does go farther, 
however, he will begin to define the great man 
(taking this always, for the moment, to mean 
the great administrator) in terms of qualities 
which are positive not negative. Thus the ad¬ 
ministrator may well have, to all intents and 


purposes, an actually “better" brain than his 
naif-mocking half-envious critic. Devoid of all 
imagination, devoid of all wit, lightness, respon¬ 
siveness and even quickness of apprehension, he 
might yet be equipped with a more positively 
useful intellectual machine, one that can go 
skimming through great sheafs of documents, can 
retain great columns of unrelated numbers, can 
in fact (what the other's brain could never 
compass) assimilate the uninteresting; and can 
moreover keep working for hours and days and 
weeks long at this pitch without knocking, 
pinking, tapping or showing metal-fatigue. 
Then he will have a sense of priorities, a sense 
of balance and counter-balance, a gift for 
concentration on the relevant. His ability to 
march down high-roads while denying himself 
the alluring side-trades may be taken perhaps as 
one of his negative virtues, an insensitivity to 
the charm of the inessential: but his ability to 
detect and distinguish the high-road from the 
side-tracks may not. Nor may his gift for 
continuity of effort in a single direction. These 
are all positive intellectual virtues that are 
perhaps less rather than more likely to be 
possessed by the so-called “intellectual”. 

And there will be what one might call moral 
virtues too. Most notably, there will be complete 
integrity. Our model great administrator is a 
man to keep secrets; when his lips are sealed, 
not even a loving wife can unzip them. He does 
not even cheat the Inland Revenue. He is com¬ 
pletely loyal to his own ideals, and is typically 
genuinely unselfseeking. Indeed, taking his 
intellectual and moral qualities together, the one 
piece of statistical information given us by 
Messrs. Wickham Legg and Williams is entirely 
appropriate: more than one in seven of their 
illustrious subjects were sons of the parsonage 
or of the manse. The “intellectual” will tend to 
denigrate or even to forget the very existence 
of such qualities as truth-telling and secret- 
keeping, simply because they form no essential 
part of the working of his own personality. 

By such lights in effect the majority of the 
lives in the D.N.B. have evidently been lived. 
My other great division remains, of those who 
have been eminent rather by virtue of what they 
have done than of what they were. Here come, 
jostling at first perhaps rather surprisingly 
together, the scientists and artists — discoverers 
and inventors of all kinds. And now the 
template for “greatness” suddenly begins to look 
very different. It would be exaggerated to claim 
that all the preceding criteria are reversed; as 
it would be both tiresome and uncomplimentary 
to the reader to rehearse those criteria again and 
examine severally the propositions of their 
reversal. It is enough to remark that, for in¬ 
stance, “soundness” never got any artist any¬ 
where (except of course into the R.A.); that 
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SCHILLER’S 

Mary Stuart 

Freely adapted and translated by 

STEPHEN SPENDER 

Stephen Spender's version of a classic of the German 
theatre, produced at last year’s Edinburgh Festival 
and subsequently at the Old Vic. With a Preface by 
Peter Wood and an Introduction by Mr Spender. 15/- 


Homage to 
Mistress Bradstreet 

JOHN BERRYMAN 

* Homage to Mistress Bradstreet Is a major poem beyond 
all question." — FRANK KERMODE, Spectator. The vol* 
ume Includes a selection of shorter poems, chosen 
by Mr Berryman himself. 18/- 


A Matter of 
Life and Death 

ANNE RIDLER 

A new collection of Mrs Rldler’s poems Including 
EoenloJe * A Fable of Rivers" designed for broad* 
casting. 12/6 


LEON TROTSKY’S 

Diary in Exile 1935 

The complete text of the diary Trotsky kept during 
1935, while he was in France and Norway. The vol* 
ume also contains his Testament, written in Mexico 
In 1940, six months before he was murdered. 21/- 


Critique of Religion 
and Philosophy 

WALTER KAUFMANN 

‘This is the most intellectually exciting modern book 
on the philosophy of religion that ! have come 
acrosss."— ANTHONY QUINTON. Mr Kaufmann is Asso* 
date Professor of Philosophy at Princeton University. 

25/- 


even a scientist is obliged to explore his side¬ 
tracks, as Fleming explored the wind-blown 
accident of his penicillium spore; that good 
novels are not written by keeping secrets and 
one’s word. The “intellectual” can begin to 
rediscover his self-respect by considering pro¬ 
positions of this nature: — if A had not become 
Ambassador to Madhousia, then B would; if C 
had not become managing director of Cheatex, 
then D would; if E had not become Master of 
Brainwool College, then F would. Then A, C, 
and E would no longer have been “great men” 
and would not have found enshrinement in the 
D.N.B.; and B, D, and F would. But in no case 
would the differences resulting from such alter¬ 
ations in appointment have risen to any signifi¬ 
cant level. The world would have gone on more 
or less unaltered. If we then turn to the sciences, 
the picture is altered in degree certainly. If G 
had not discovered streptomycin, then H would? 
Yes, in point of fact H would: he might not 
have discovered it for thirty years, and the 
sum total of human misery would have been 
much increased by the delay, but in the'end H 
or I or J would have discovered it. The mysteries 
of the world about us are indeed lying there in 
so many locked boxes: the keys await the find¬ 
ing. But when we come finally into the sphere, 
not of discovery, but of creation, the whole 
landscape turns upside down. If M had not 
written Comus, never in the whole long length 
of all possible human endeavour, past present 
and future, could it come into existence. If 
Chaplin had not invented himself, there would 
be by that much a permanent gap in the complex 
face of modern sensibility as we know it. 

T he “intellectual” may, not irrationally, 
take heart therefore. He will take note, of 
course, that — as in all such cases — exceptional 
men may span artificial divisions. The average 

f olitician, we may say, is no more than a 
unction-man: but a Churchill or a Gandhi 
(included in the D.N.B. on the curious ground 
of his technical British nationality) is clearly an 
action-man as well. He will also take note, and 
more heart thereby, that it is precisely the uni- 
uely creative man, and he only, who remains 
rmly in the intelligent public’s eye. All the 
others, administrators and scientists alike, and 
no matter how they may have (hanged or 
directed our physical lives, remain curiously 
unknown. If this be doubted, consider any 
random run of half-a-dozen names from the 
work under review. (Herbert) Barker, Barkla, 
Barlow, Barrington-Ward, (Sidney) Barton, 
Percy) Bates: who are they? The answers are: 
ounder of manipulative surgery; polarizer of 
X-rays; isolator of infantile scurvy; editor of 
7 " betimes; diplomat in Shanghai and Abyssinia; 
chairman of CunarS. I myself knew about two- 
and-a-half of them, and must confess I dearly 
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wish it could have been more. The whole thing 
is in a way, like a gigantic and final Honours 
List. We scan The Times on the Birthday, and 
whenever we come to a painter or an actor we 
cry out “Aha!”, and try out “Sir Stanley” or 
“Sir Michael” on the tongue: and maybe we 
happen to know somebody’s uncle in “the 
Service.” And that is the long and the short of 
it. But as for the hundreds of names of those 
who are actually keeping the wheels going, the 
valves oiled, the knobs polished, it is the first 
and last we hear of them. Well, well, I suppose 
it ought to give us pause. 

So, it appears that the idea of the D.N.B. 
may provide food for reflection, even though the 
performance of it does not. Why then the sense 
of bathos, the faint unease, the sketchy gesture 
of despair? Simply because the whole thing 
reeks of the Est — of the Estuary? It surely 
does; but hardly that. Because of the exclusions? 
They are not serious. As far as names go, I 
could not think of a single excludee whom I 
would whole-heartedly bade. (I could think of one 
or two of earlier decades—Firbank, for instance 
— who will have to go into the next supple¬ 
ment.) It is a curious thing, but by the time 
that death has supervened even the most 
outrageous of creative rebels seems entirely 
fitted for inclusion in the Est — in the estomac 


of the hippopotamus. Orwell, Wells, Joyce, they 
are all here; and so next time will Wyndham 
Lewis be, and Dylan Thomas. The exclusions 
of matter? That is more serious. I examined the 
lives of three known homosexuals, and found the 
fact mentioned in none; of three persons who 
died insane, and found the fact omitted in two 
and only hinted at in the third; of two persons 
who died by their own hands, and found the 
fact omittca in one, but squarely faced in the 
other (Lord David Cecil’s model account of 
Virginia Woolf). Such subjects as homosexuality, 
insanity, suicide are of course anathema to the 
Est — the Estate-manager mentality, which 
prefers to disseminate a cautious optimism in 
all directions. 

No, if it is isolatable at all, I believe it is the 
sense of the lives slipping through the fingers, 
the ghosts bogged down in the facts. There is 
nothing to raise the spirits here, nothing to 
kindle the imagination. The existences, for one 
cannot really call them lives, roll on, reel after 
red, womb to tomb, punctuated by hand-stands 
and decorations, baronetcies, baronies and little 
stiff bows toward the wings. But nothing comes 
alive, nothing takes both feet off the ground 
together ever. And really, after a couple of 
hours of it, one would rather go and join the — 
Estragon-and-Vladimir set? 


Growing Up in Paris 

By J. G. Weightman 


I t is intimidating to review a book by Simone 
de Beauvoir, because you feel that this Ama¬ 
zon of the intellect could put an end to your 
impertinent fumblings with one movement of 
her powerful brain. What might be called her 
suffragette persona is not as strong, in this first 
volume of her autobiography,* Mimotres d'une 
jeune fille rangee, as it was in her study of 
woman, Le Deuxieme Sexe, but it is still there. 

She makes the reader conscious of the fact 
that he is a man and that his ideas arc probably 
not as definite as they ought to be. She is much 
nearer to the tone of Lady Violet Bonham 

* Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter. By Simone de 
Beauvoir. Translated by James Kirxup. Andre 
Dcutsch and Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 30 s. 


Carter, who is twenty years her senior and 
shares none of her opinions, than she is to that 
of Mary McCarthy or Iris Murdoch, who are 
comparable American and English intellectuals. 
I remember being surprised by the old-fashioned 
note of Le Deuxieme Sexe when it came out 
in 1947, and by its deadly humourlessness, 
except in those passages, where, with magnificent 
verve, Simone de Beauvoir slaughtered some 
footling male such as Claude Mauriac or Henry 
de Montherlant. The autobiography explains Le 
Deuxieme Sexe. I shouldn’t have been surprised; 
I knew that there had never been a thorough¬ 
going feminist revolution in France and that the 
French Catholic bourgeoisie was more narrow¬ 
minded and conservative than any part of the 
English middle-class. If Simone de Beauvoir had 
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been born in England in 1908, she would by 
now, very probably, have been a Dame or even 
a member of the House of Lords. As it was she 
had to wage, almost single-handed, the sort of 
struggle we associate with Florence Nightingale, 
and she could only become one of those in¬ 
tellectuals who, while remaining intensely French, 
are really outside the national community. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s previous works could, 
I think, arouse only feelings of respect. This 
one makes her likeable, because it shows the 
human being inside the philosopher. She is still 
extremely solemn, of course. (The only gleam 
of humour she shows is in her title; she is not 
a jeunc fille rangee but very much a jeune fille 
sortie du rang. Incidentally, in Les Mandarins, 
too, she had an ironical title, which was not 
in keeping with the general tenor of her book. 
Perhaps her titles are suggested by someone else.) 
But she sees herself very clearly: — 

... the first thing I noted was what I called 
my "serious side.” An implacable, austere serious¬ 
ness, for which I can find no reasonable explana¬ 
tion, but that I submit to as if it were a burden 
I have to bear. Since my infancy, I had always 
been headstrong, self-willed, a creature of ex¬ 
tremes, and proud of it. Others might stop half¬ 
way in their quest for faith or in the expression 
of their scepticism, their desires, their plans; I 
despised their half-heartedness. I always carried 
my emotions, my ideas, my enterprises to the bitter 
end; I didn’t undertake anything lightly; and 
now, as in my earliest childhood, I wanted every¬ 
thing in my life to be justified by a kind of ab¬ 
solute necessity. This stubbornness, I realised, de¬ 
prived me of certain qualities; but there was never 
any question of departing from my fixed inten¬ 
tion; my "serious side” was the whole of me, and 
I wanted very much to remain a “whole” person. 

Given this temperament, it was a foregone 
conclusion that she would feel stifled in the 
highly conventional atmosphere of the orthodox 
middle-class, into which she had been born. The 
story of her long battle is so foreseeable in its 
various stages, and she herself knows the lite¬ 
rature on the subject and the psychological and 
sociological text-books so well, that her account 
has the matter-of-factness of a case history 
rather than the excitement of a confession. There 
will not be much that is new here for the assid¬ 
uous reader of French novels about bourgeois 
life, and more particularly for anyone who 
knows that excellent study, Les Boussardel, by 
Philippe H^riat. There cannot be, because the 
astonishing thing about the French conservative 
bourgeoisie is that it is so stereotyped and so 
tough. Most of the year in a flat in Paris, a 
month or two of the summer on some modest 
country estate belonging to the family or to 
friends, everywhere the same small round of 
superficial piety and careful materialistic living: 
such was the pattern that Simone reacted against. 


All the classic phases are noted; the first aware¬ 
ness of the self as a person, gradual disillusion¬ 
ment with grown-ups, the realisation of the fact 
of death, the occasional phases of mysticism, the 
ultimate loss of faith, the first homosexual and 
heterosexual stirrings, the passionate attachment 
to all that represented the possibility of escape 
from the asphyxiating grip of the family, and 
the final emergence into clear, universal day¬ 
light. 

A lthough, during childhood, she had occasion¬ 
ally rebelled against* adult authority when 
she could not see the reasons for its decisions, 
on the whole her force of character merely made 
her imitate grown-up attitudes with an energetic 
priggishness. Her mother upheld the atmosphere 
of narrow bourgeois piety, while her father, 
having a nom d particule, affected a more aristo¬ 
cratic superiority. Since Mme. de Beauvoir never 
comes to life as a character in the book, it is 
clear that Simone’s interest centred on her 
father, whom she at first admired and adored. 
He was just aristocratic enough to be a failure as 
a bourgeois, and just intellectual enough to be 
incoherently interested in literature and the thea¬ 
tre; he considered Anatolc France as the greatest 
contemporary writer yet at the same time 
was an anti-Dreyfusard and a xenophobe. For 
Simone, the proof of his inadequacy was the 
starting point for her painful break with ac¬ 
quired assumptions, and a blessing in disguise. 
Their money had been largely in Russian bonds 
and M. de Beauvoir proved incapable of making 
good the loss. It was the decline in their fortunes 
after the First World War that allowed Simone 
to study and pass examinations. Had her parents 
remained comfortably off and been able to 
provide dowries for their two daughters, there 
might have been no escape from the hated round 
of empty social duties and the manage de con- 
venance. As it happened, her mother and father 
both wanted her to be able to earn her living 
and were perplexed and dismayed by her pas¬ 
sion for unladylike studies. Eventually, the little 
girl who had started in a tiny private Catholic 
school grew up into a student who got through 
the extremely difficult agregation de philosophic 
as runner-up to Jean Paul Sartre. This was a 
remarkable achievement, when you consider that 
he had had the triple advantage of masculinity, 
an efficient secular education, and a scholarship 
to the Ecole Normale Superieure. 

Actually, the most striking part of the story 
is not Simone de Beauvoir’s success, but the par¬ 
allel failure of two of her contemporaries — her 
best friend, Zaza, and her cousin, Jacques, with 
whom she was in love, or thought she was in 
love, for a number of years. Clearly, neither 
had the intellectual power which allowed Si¬ 
mone to forge ahead in spite of discouragement 
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and opposition. Jacques was a handsome, charm¬ 
ing youth, who inherited a small family business 
while still cjuite young. He introduced Simone 
to modem literature, gave her her first taste of 
sophisticated conversation and seemed, more 
than once, on the point of proposing to her. 
But his intellectual phase soon came to an end. 
He had the usual affair with a lower-class 
mistress, then made a conventional manage de 
conversance, proved to be an unsuccessful busi¬ 
ness-man, was abandoned by his wife, took to 
drink and died at the age of forty-six. Zaza 
had the misfortune to be better off, and more 
involved emotionally in the bourgeois situation, 
than Simone; she was genuinely fond of her 
mother, a stronger character than Mme de Beau¬ 
voir, and continued to believe in the Christian 
virtue of obedience. Her persecution was cor¬ 
respondingly more severe. She fell in love with 
an eligible young man but was forbidden to 
marry him because of an inter-family quarrel. 
When she resisted other attempts to marry her 
off, she was despatched to Berlin University 
(“abroad” was, and perhaps still is, a place of 
exile or a haven of refuge for recalcitrant French 
daughters). After a tug of war that had lasted 
several years, Zaza fell in love with another, 
fairly eligible, young man, but he hesitated to 
conclude the marriage, because he did not want 
to hurt his mother’s feelings by leaving her too 
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soon. Zaza suddenly went out of her mind and 
died of meningitis. 

I f the English reader, not having seen the in¬ 
side of this conservative bourgeois world, has 
been puzzled by the constant anti-bourgeois note 
in modern French culture, and needs further 
proof of the astounding bourgeois narrow¬ 
ness, other details can be quoted. For instance, 
Simone and her sister were nineteen and seven¬ 
teen, respectively, when they plucked up enough 
courage to insist that their mother should not 
open and read their correspondence before 
handing it to them. How remote they were from 
what is often considered as ordinary French 
life can be judged from the following quotation, 
which refers to the time when Simone and Zaza 
were students: — 

We got into the habit of going for a walk to¬ 
gether every Sunday morning. It would hardly 
have been possible for us to have an intimate 
talk either at her house or mine; and we were 
completely ignorant as to the purpose of cafls: 
“But what are all those people there for? Haven’t 
they got homes?” Zaza asked me once as we were 
passing the Caf£ de la Rigence.... 

When Simone finally broke away, she went 
through a period of wild exhibitionism, pre¬ 
cisely in caf£s and bars: - 
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TWO CITIES 

La revue bilingue 
tie Paris 


The second number is now available. 


Article*, poem*, review* etc. by Richard 
Wright, Henry Miller, Malcolm de Chazal, 
Lawrence Durrell, Dom Moraee, Anala 
Nin, and by a number of new writers - 
in either English or French. 

Price for this and subsequent numbers, 
5/- post free, or £1 annually, from Edwin 
Mullins, 19 B Stafford Terrace, London, 
W.8. 


awards for 
new writers 

As part of TV’s urgent drive for new writers, 
leading TV producer Dennis Vance is making 
an annual award of £250 to the Television 
Writing School student whose first one-hour 
play is judged "Best of the Year". 

The winning play will be directed by Dennis 
Vance himself. This is the most valuable 
introduction to professional TV scriptwriting 
ever given. Options will be taken on the five 
next best plays, which will also earn consola¬ 
tion awards. 

TWS has been selected by Dennis Vance as 
the school best equipped to produce trained 
writers of the calibre he requires. For full 
details about the School’s correspondence 
course and "Student of the Year” awards 
write to: 

THE TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL, 
DEPT. LR., HARLEY STREET 
LONDON W.l 


If a customer came in with his hat on, I would 
shout "Hat!’’ and throw his headgear up to the 
ceiling. From time to time, I would smash a glass 
or two. I would hold forth, accosting “regulars,” 
whom I naively tried to mystify; I would give 
myself out to be a model or a tart.... Occasion¬ 
ally, someone would offer me a drink or invite me 
to dance, nothing more; apparently I didn’t incite 
them to lubricity.... 

There is something sad and touching about 
such an honest admission. You can see why, in 
Le Deuxiime Sexe, Simone de Beauvoir was so 
eager to call a penis a jp enis, sometimes with 
(what seem to me, at least) unconsciously comic 
effects. A thoroughly bourgeois upbringing, like 
a certain type of English public school training, 
probably marks you so deeply that you can only 
negate it, never get away from it. 

O ne way of summing up Simone de Beau¬ 
voir’s early career as related in this 
volume would be to say that she was struggling 
simultaneously to assert her right, as a woman, 
to a life of her own, and to discover a philo¬ 
sophy that would give a meaning to life in 
general. She won a double victory. As a woman, 
she achieved fame and independence, and as 
a thinker she eventually found satisfaction in 
Existentialism. Another way', however, of seeing 
a pattern in the book would be to say that 
after she lost her faith in her father’s character 
and intelligence, she was looking for a man who 
would provide her with the relief of a masculine 
ideal. In this respect, she was more feminine, and 
— dare we say so? — perhaps more submissively 
bourgeoise, than might at first appear. The mile¬ 
stones in her story are the men she looked up 
to and who then turned out to be weaker and 
less intelligent than herself: her cousin, Jacques, 
Garric, a Catholic liberal, Nodier, another 
philosopher, Herbaud and Pradelle, her fellow- 
students at the Sorbonne. But at last she found 
Sartre, who provided her with both a philo¬ 
sophy and a masculine terminus: — 

It was the first time in my life that I had felt 
myself intellectually inferior to anyone else. Garric 
and Nodier who were much older than me, had 
impressed me in their time: but their dominance 
had been remote and vague, and I had had no 
chance of measuring up to them in person. Day 
after day, and all day long I set myself up against 
Sartre, and in our discussions I was simply not 
in his class.... In the end, I had to admit I 
was beaten.... Sartre corresponded exactly to the 
dream companion I had longed for since I was 
fifteen; he was the double in whom I found all 
my burning aspirations raised to the pitch of in¬ 
candescence. I should always be able to share 
everything with him. When I left him at the 
beginning of August, I knew he would never go 
out of my life again. 
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Is there any parallel to this comradeship 
between two of the most indefatigable, and 
unrepentantly theoretical, brains in Europe? 
Voltaire and Mme du Chatelet, Benjamin Con¬ 
stant and Mme de Stael, Shaw and Ellen Terry, 
do not seem to fit the case at all. What visions 
of le dialogue the association conjures up! I was 
once assured by a French woman-traveller that 
she had arrived, exhausted, at some remote 
locality in the Middle East, on the edge of the 
Sahara, I think, only to find Simone de Beauvoir 
and Sartre already installed there, in sun- 
helmets, and engaged in close and earnest dis¬ 
cussion, as if they were still sitting in the Caf£ 
de Flore. Personal curiosity may be unworthy 
of the male, but I admit to looking forward 
with some eagerness to the second volume of 
Simone de Beauvoir’s memoirs, which will tell 
us about this marriage of true minds. 


Orwell’s Passion 

The Road to Wigan Pier. By George Orweil. 
Seeker & Warburg. i8s. 

I n the July issue of Encounter T. R. Fyvel 
pointed out that it is the current fashion to 
make fun of Orwell. One reason for this, surely, 
is the reason which led that irritated Athenian 
to vote for the ostracism of Aristides; he was 
side of hearing him called “the Just”. And it is 
perhaps true that Orwell was prematurely 
canonised. Because he acted what he believed 
and because he saw through many of the left- 
wing follies of his time he became, in the years 
after his death, something a little bit more than 
human. Yet the fact remains that though he was 
human to his would-be calloused finger-tips, 
Orwell was a much better man than most of us. 
We are reminded of this when we re-read his 
books, just as we are also reminded of the fact 
that he was a man of damaging and often irri¬ 
tating limitations. 

The Road to Wigan Pier was first published 
in 1937 and was received, as I remember, with 
obloquy by communists and fellow-travellers, 
but with enthusiasm by many. The first part, 
which is a documentary description of his stay 
in various working-class homes in the north of 
England, has inevitably dated in some respects. 
The lists of prices and wages have little meaning 
now. But we are reminded not only that Orwell 
was a very good reporter indeed — perhaps the 
best of his generation — but also that the agonies 
and heroisms whidi he describes are a living part 
of the present day working-class tradition. 
When we read so many protests about “un¬ 
reasonable” strikes, restrictive practices and 
demarcational disputes, it is well to remember 
that any working man of over thirty can vividly 


remember the insecurities and plain miseries of 
life in the Thirties. 

What is most interesting about the tone 
of Orwell’s investigation is that it reads like 
a report brought back by some humane anthro¬ 
pologist who has just returned from studying 
the conditions of an oppressed tribe in Borneo. 
Orwell’s constant assumption is that his readers 
will be amazed and horrified to find out how 
the English working-classes are living. It must 
be said that this is partly due to a habit of mind 
in the author himself. He writes — it is the least 
pleasant side of him — about “nancy poets” 
and “verminous little lions,” and he sees him¬ 
self too consciously as the tough and honest man 
who has really found out the truth instead of 
simply dealing in high-minded abstractions. 
There is much in this, of course; but it may be 
a litrlc misleading to a younger generation. 
When I was at Oxford, from 1935 to 1938, 
at least a quarter of my Communist friends 
were of working-class origin; working-class 
literature was de rigueur (most of it sadly in¬ 
adequate stuff, but as factual as could be) and 
I was not extraordinary in spending parts of 
my vacation in the Rhondda Valley. 

Yet it is true that Orwell’s tone is largely 
justified by the circumstances of the time. To 
most middle-class people the industrial work¬ 
ing-classes were as remote as the pygmies, and 
the unemployment figures meant nothing at 
all in human terms. Today the situation has 
changed at least in this — that there is no 
longer any excuse for ignorance. 

Orwell’s relations with the working classes 
were like some long and pleasurably agonising 
love-affair. He could never be one with them, 
and he knew it, but nor could he ever leave 
them alone. He talked about them continuously, 
sometimes as if they represented some unattain¬ 
able perfection, sometimes as if he found them 
almost unbearably offensive. The contradictions, 
even in this one book, are colossal. At one 
moment he praises the working-class attitude to 
education: 

... there is not one working-class boy in a 
thousand who docs not pine for the day when he 
will leave school. He wants to be doing real work, 
not wasting his time on ridiculous rubbish like 
history and geography. To the working-class the 
notion of staying at school till you are nearly 
grown-up seems merely contemptible and un¬ 
manly. ... 

And because the beloved adopts this attitude 
then Orwell himself will jolly well adopt it 
too — and thereby become the unwitting ally 
of all those alarmed reactionaries who want to 
keep the working classes in their places. It is 
a piece of idiocy which would ruin a book of 
lesser passion. And it is in the same foolish 
vein that he denounces middle-class and left- 
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wing intellectuals for not adopting the table 
manners of the working classes. “Why should 
a man who thinks all virtue resides in the pro¬ 
letariat still take such pains to drink his soup 
silently? It can only be because in his heart he 
feels that proletarian manners are disgusting.” 

Orwell should have spoken for himself: at 
more enlightened moments he realised that he 
was speaking for himself. There were many 
radicals then, just as there arc many today, 
who neither believe that all virtue resides in 
the proletariat nor that the proletarian manners 
are disgusting. It was Orwell who believed both. 

But what is so striking and impressive about 
this book is not the ill-tempered and extremely 
conventional attacks on the intelligentsia — who 
as a group are no better and no worse than 
the proletariat — but the degree to which Or¬ 
well understood the real nature of the English 
social problem and his own strange role in it. 
This is particularly true of the second half, 
which is mainly an autobiographical study of 
this very subject. To a sensitive, affectionate 
and enquiring man the barriers of class are 
intolerable, as Orwell found them. In essenti¬ 
als we know that they are people like ourselves; 
and what is more they are not drastically re¬ 
moved from us in space. Except in specialised 
social areas each class is constantly in the physi¬ 
cal presence of other classes — in trains and 
buses, in the streets and at the cinema, in crowds 
and in villages. Why then should we be kept 
apart by inessentials? 

And the answer is, of course, that the in¬ 
essentials arc not so inessential as all that, for 
the most important of them arc concerned with 
the tremendous factor of communication. Usage 
is trivial; table manners are absurd; the question 
of whether people smell or not never had the 
obsessive importance which Orwell gave to it, 
and has almost none today. But the real separ¬ 
ation is precisely one of education and con¬ 


sequently of dominant concern. And it is this 
which makes all the sillier Orwell’s deliberately 
philistine attitude to this vital subject. I am 
prohibited from real intimacy with an un¬ 
educated man — except in moments of extreme 
common emotion — because all our terms of 
reference are different. And the real gulf, for 
a man who has made use of his education, is 
here and not in any of those external differences 
of which Orwell made so much. 

It is significant that Orwell wrote with 
particular loathing about working-class intel¬ 
lectuals. They had, in a sense, betrayed him by 
coming too close, like afi adored mistress who 
suddenly comes down from her pedestal and 
agrees to go to bed with her lover. His description 
of this “type” - as if there were only one type - 
is incredibly vicious and incredibly conventional: 
he comes close here to joining hands with those 
who talk of “counter-jumpers” and “little squirts 
who get too big for their boots.” Of course it 
is true that in those days there was a certain 
self-consciousness about many working - class 
intellectuals: in the intellectual world they were 
still just rare enough to be thought interesting 
for their origins as much as for their own per¬ 
sons. But this is much less true today — in spite 
of the pioneering clamour raised by a few among 
the new army of scholarship boys. In a few 
more years intellectual England will be a class¬ 
less society, in so far as its origins are concerned. 

Orwell failed to solve the social problem, 
both in general terms and in the particulars of 
his own life. But he was more passionately aware 
of it than any of his contemporaries. And he 
was aware of it with his heart as well as with 
his mind. If we ever succeed in breaking down 
all artificial barriers between us by means of 
education (a multitude of natural divisions will 
happily remain), then Orwell’s early passion 
will certainly have played its part in that 
achievement. 

Philip Toynbee 


ICE COLD WAR 

Oceanographers believe that man is approaching the point where be can 
try large-scale experiments on the ocean. Not all of them like this prospect; 
they feel that tinkeringwith the ocean without sufficient knowledge may be 
extremely dangerous. They are aghast at the project much discussed by the 
Russians, of using atomic energy to clear the Arctic Ocean of ice to help 
Siberian sea transport .... The Northern Hemisphere’s comparative freedom 
from continental glaciers is due to Arctic ice. Winds blowing off the Arctic. 
Ocean are now dry but if the ice were removed, they would become moist, 
dropping snow on nearby lands. The snow would pack into ice, and glaciers 
would start creeping south. Once the process was started, it might be im¬ 
possible to stop before icecaps covered large parts of Europe and the U.S. 

Time (New York), 6 July 
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Bert Brecht’s "Alienation” 

L ike some special corked-up bottle floating in on 
the tide, the magazine from Moscow had a 
little message for us. We were all wrong about Bert 
Brecht, (See Encounter ,December and May: “Brecht’s 
Difficulties” and “Brecht’s Missing Verse.’’) They 
knew of no difficulties. They never heard of any 
missing verse. “In a style full of omissions and 
portentous hints,” writes the critic of the Soviet liter¬ 
ary monthly, Inostrannaya Literatura (Nr. j, 1959), 
“Encounter tries to prove that Brecht ‘vacillated’ 
and very nearly decided to renounce all that he 
believed in and fought for to his last breath_” 

Brecht’s life is an open book. Never did that 
consistent and implacable fighter for peace, demo¬ 
cracy, and socialism give the slightest ground for 
such assertions. The facts of Brecht’s life are so 
well known that Encounter is compelled to men¬ 
tion many of them. Thus, it is reluctantly ad¬ 
mitted that "from about 1930 Brecht was a 
convinced Communist," and adhered to “the 
doctrine of class struggle”; that at the beginning 
of the thirties Brecht, like very many German 
intellectuals, considered the German Communist 
Party the “only force capable of standing up to 
the Hitler danger”; that “after the Reichstag fire, 
he went into exile"; that in emigration “he was 
one of the co-editors of a literary magazine pub¬ 
lished in German in Moscow.” And then the war 
was over, and the common enemy, German 
fascism, was smashed. Germany was split. Some 
of the artists who had emigrated from Hitler’s 
empire did not return to their homeland. Perhaps 
this was when Brecht started “vacillating?” No. 
For Brecht the question of where he should live 
and work was clear from the beginning. In spite 
of the tremendous outcry from the reactionaries 
he went back to his homeland. He joined the 
toilers of the German Democratic Republic in 
building a new life. Encounter admits, with a sour 
face, that “in 1948 he returned to Eastern Berlin,” 
and adds that: “the lavish funds put at his 
disposal by the East German authorities, and the 
presence of many of the best friends of his youth, 
must have made this decision much easier.” 

At the risk of overburdening the new lanes of 
“cultural exchange,” perhaps we should float a little 
message back of our own. For a life that is an “open 
book” too many pages appear to be torn out. 

Omission 1 : After the Reichstag fire, Brecht did not 
go to Soviet Russia (although he had been invited 
to make his home there). He performed his editorial 
duties on a German-language magazine then published 
in Moscow from — Denmark. When he left Europe 
in 1941 he went to the U.S.S.R., but went right on. 
From Vladivostok he embarked for California. 


Omission 2 : He may have "joined the toilers’* in 
Eastern Germany, but obviously not at the queue 
in the local bank. When Brecht received the Stalin 
Peace Prize, he deposited a large part of it in his 
Swiss account (to the consternation of Party stal¬ 
warts). Nor did he choose to share citizenship with 
the neighbouring toilers; he applied for, and recei¬ 
ved Austrian nationality, and did his travelling 
with a passport issued in Salzburg. The copyright 
of his works he granted to a West-German publisher 
(the late Peter Suhrkamp of Frankfurt-am-Main). 

Omission 3 : Brecht’s most real and most difficult 
“difficulties” were with the East-German Communist 
censorship. Many of his Meistcrscbueler in his Berlin 
theatre were arrested and imprisoned. (One young 
man, whom we later met in the West, continued, 
behind bars, to write poetry; and Brecht continued 
to make corrections, sent the poems back to the 
cell, and from time to time arranged for their anon¬ 
ymous publication. “My fees,” the young poet told 
us, “were deposited for me secretly in a blocked 
account. For Brecht the literary life had always to 
go on! ...’’) Brecht was close to the group of Wolf¬ 
gang Harich, the unorthodox Marxist philosopher, 
who is still in jail. Shortly before his death (in 1956) 
Brecht was involved with “revisionism,” and was 
translating from the Polish Adam Wazyk’s Poem 
for Adults. 

What “arguments” [Inostrannaya Literatura 
asks] do these critics adduce to prove the theory 
of Brecht’s “vacillations?” As we said above, this 
is where the style of evasions, omissions and 
innuendos comes into its own, copiously larded 
with shameless lies.... 

The main “argument” used by Brecht’s slan¬ 
derers is his last poems, dated 19)3 and not 
published in his lifetime. 

The truth of his orthodoxy is apparently established 
by some quotes of their own from the special Brecht 
issue of Sinn und Form (published in East Berlin 
in 1937). But it was from these very pages that we 
cited those remarkable lines of “Evil Morning,” 
and if there is “innuendo” here it is not ours but 
Brecht’s — 

Last night in my dream I saw fingers pointed 
As at a leper. They were calloused [at me 

And broken. 

You dont’t know! I cried 
Guiltily. 

If, according to the Moscow critic, "Brecht did 
not and could not find himself in disagreement with 
a socialist society,” then we await a more proper 
ideological explanation of “ Unwissende! schne id) / 
Schuldbewufit . . .tortured lines which (for us) 
are associated with Brecht’s uneasiness and sense of 
guilt about the East German uprising of 17 June 
1933. It all has the note of a genuine Brechtian 
irony: the author of Schwierigkeiten beim Schreiben 
der Wahrheit and the father of the Verfremdungs- 
effekt had come to know the “difficulties” and the 
“alienation” himself. 
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Bankole Timothy Replies 

Mr. Cecil King [Encounter, June, p. 92] has every 
right to defend his business interests in Ghana but 
in doing so he makes references to me. 

Peregrine Worsthorne was wrong in referring to 
me in your May issue as "principal leader writer” 
of the Ghana Daily Graphic, but Mr. Cecil King 
was equally wrong in stating in his letter in your 
June issue that I was "a feature writer” on the 
Graphic. Here are the facts: during the years I 
worked on the Graphic, i.e., from 19JI-J7, there 
was no “leader writer” or "principal leader writer.” 
The editorials were written by different people in¬ 
cluding Therson-Cofie, Francis King (Mr. Cecil 
King's son), Moses Danquah, Paul Sogbodjor, David 
Williams (the editorial director in London), and I 
also wrote a considerable number, cuttings of which 
I have in my possession. 

I was first appointed in London to the Daily 
Graphic staff in 1951 as Assistant Editor; in 19;; I 
was appointed Executive Assistant Editor, and in 
1956, Deputy Editor. Owing to the poor quality of 
the editorial staff at the time I joined the Graphic, 
I had to do various duties including reporting, 
feature writing, writing leaders, writing women’s 
features and even proof-reading. It is also true that 
I introduced a number of features into the Daily 
Graphic and the Sunday Mirror such as book re¬ 
views, international commentary, profiles, spotlight 
on various towns in Ghana, etc., and a column 
under my own name which was very popular and 
contributed to the success of the paper. I also intro¬ 
duced daily editorial conferences over which I pre¬ 
sided. In fact, there were times when I had to write 
three or four articles in a single issue of the Graphic. 
These cuttings are also in my possession. Letters 
praising my “excellent work” have been written to 
me both by Mr. Cecil King and his son, and I have 
these letters here with me in London. 

Mr. Cecil King in his letter also states that I was 
deported from Ghana for political activities outside 
office hours. Suffice it to say that I have never in 
my life belonged to any political party or organisa¬ 
tion, nor have I spoken on any political platform. In 
Ghana, I belonged to the Press Club (a professional 
body) and the International Club—a social club 
where Europeans and Africans met in a friendly 
way for a drink and a chat. Besides, while I was on 
the staff of the Daily Graphic, I attended the office 
every day of the week and this did not leave much 
time for extra-mural activities. The only activities in 
which I engaged outside office hours were an occa¬ 
sional game of tennis with my former colleague, 
Henry Ofori, who wrote under the name of Carl 
Mutt, and addressing, on invitation, schools and 
organisations like Achimota, Mfantsipim, Odumase 


Secondary, the Cape Coast Dining Club, and the 
School of Social Welfare on subjects like “The Press 
and Our Society,” “The Press, the Politicians, and 
the Public,” and “Freedom of the Press.” And all 
these public lectures helped in publicising the 
Graphic. 

If these activities are regarded as "political,” then 
I am guilty. But it is well to remember that all of 
the people cannot be fooled all of the time, and 
history will judge. 

Bankole Timothy 

London 

Pasternak and Wilson 

There is usually no difficulty in finding what you 
are determined to find in a work of art; perhaps 
this is one of its main characteristics—a work of art 
gives scope to individual interpretation, and each 
onlooker can see in it what best satisfies his own 
imagination. 

When Leonid Pasternak’s first large canvas 
“Letter from Home” was acquired by the Tretiakov 
Gallery, a young critic went out of his way to 
describe the beauty of construction, to explain the 
motives for which this or that object was put in 
this or that particular place, and to show how 
carefully the artist had calculated and planned the 
effects of light and shade, the contrasts, the squares, 
the intersecting lines, etc., itc. Undoubtedly this 
was a very clever and expert analysis of the paint¬ 
ing! Yet my father was greatly amused by it: he 
himself had no idea that he had done these things 
at all; he had just painted the scene as he saw it, 
and as he liked it best. And this is what artists 
usually do. 

The same attitude of “critics know best” is 
revealed in Boris Pasternak’s Essay in Autobio¬ 
graphy, in the chapter on Tolstoy’s death, where he 
speaks of Pushkin and his critic..; and again, in one 
of his poems about Blok, my brother writes: 

The most influential of nitwits, 

The sycophant toadies alone 

Can tell who should live and be lauded 

And who should be dead and unknown. 

So no one perhaps would be certain 
— Is Pushkin a poet, or not — 

Without their elaborate theses 
Explaining to us what is what. 

Since the publication of Dr. Zhivago scores of 
articles have been written or broadcast about the 
book, each of the reviewers trying to outdo the 
previous ones on what he or she was able to dis¬ 
cover in it—or, more often, to read into it. Though 
I disagreed with quite a few of them, I did not feel 
compelled to argue about them, but Edmund Wil¬ 
son’s “Legend and Symbol in Dr. Zhivago” [En¬ 
counter, June] is too important to be ignored. 

Boris Pasternak is essentially a realist, and though 
he may see and describe reality in an unorthodox, 
impressionist way, not immediately obvious to all 
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his readers, I think it is wrong to suppose that he 
would purposely, in order to provide his public 
with a guessing game, try to obscure what he wants 
to reveal. Surely, just the opposite is characteristic 
of his personality and his writings!—they are both 
completely open and outspoken, perhaps too out¬ 
spoken at times. Mr. Wilson’s article makes fascinat¬ 
ing reading, and is written so convincingly that it 
would be difficult not to agree with much of what 
he has to say; yet I take exception to his main 
premise, namely, that "the poetic symbolism" 
(which pervades Dr. Zhivago) "has been planned 
and plotted by the author." In my opinion, this 
symbolism or mysticism, these connections and 
parallels, if indeed they exist in Dr. Zhivago, have 
not been plotted and planned, but have crept in of 
their own accord, as it were, unpremeditated, like 
the contrasting squares and colours in my father's 
picture, with the author hardly conscious of them 
and of their implications. The Moscow street-names, 
for instance, are all real and in the right places; 
that whole district round Arbat is very near to 
where we used to live, and where some of the pro¬ 
totypes of his characters actually lived; no Musco¬ 
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vite would connect these names with their original 
meanings—they have become quite commonplace 
with usage. 

The observations about Zhivago, Yury, Lara, and 
Evgraf, and all the ensuing conclusions and parall¬ 
els are very interesting indeed (though I wonder 
why no one so far has mentioned the very begin¬ 
ning of Evgraf's appearance in the novel, namely 
in Zhivago’s talk with Anna Ivanovna shortly 
before her death; this passage seems to me very 
significant for the further development of the 
guardian-angel theme). 

But Mr. Wilson—or rather Mrs. Lehovidi—is 
really going too far when she tries to connect Ham¬ 
let with “Moreau and Vetchinkin.” Is it at all con¬ 
ceivable that Pasternak should want to reduce his 
beloved Hamlet to a small quantity of boiled 
bacon?! And what for? Just in order to let mysti¬ 
cally-inspired, wide-eyed enthusiasts pick yet one 
more "symbol,” like a mushroom, and triumphantly 
place it in their already overflowing symbolic 
baskets? ... I doubt it. 

Lydia Slater 

Oxford 


Three Authors Reply 


The expert battering I have received—albeit, in 
some cases, with some pretty blunt instruments—has 
left some fairly visible dents in the thesis I put 
forward in my Ghana article [Encounter, May], 
although, as far as I can sec, its central tenets have 
escaped unscathed. The dents do not surprise me. 
I am well aware that impressions received during 
a short visit are bound to be open to detailed cri¬ 
ticism by experts who have given many years of 
study to the particular country concerned. What I 
tried to do in my piece—which was billed purpose¬ 
fully as “impressionistic”—was to pierce below the 
crust of expert orthodoxy a little nearer to the heart 
of the matter. This is always a risky venture, but if 
journalists do not occasionally make the attempt, 
who else will? I had hoped that any would-be 
visitor to Ghana would get a truer picture of the 
realities than he would by reading the mass of 
authoritative documentation put out in the past by 
those very African experts who have leapt to my 
attack. 

At the risk of being impertinent I would also 
like to suggest that my critics, who are clearly used 
to concentrating on the immediate minutiae of their 
subject, are temperamentally incapable of appre¬ 
ciating the virtue of a panoramic view. Mr Hatch, 
for example, contemptuously dismisses my argument 
that the British are culpable for grafting unsuitable 
parliamentary institutions on to the Ghanaian body 
politic by saying: "Everyone who has even a nod¬ 
ding acquaintance with the progress of events in 
•Ghana over the past to years would know it was the 


Coussey All-African Commission which originally 
proposed the general framework of Parliamentary 
democracy for the country." In does not seem to have 
occurred to him that I was talking about the last 
too years rather than the last ten. I was taking 
issue, not with recent policies but with the historic 
assumption of British imperialism—that it is possible 
to export parliamentary Government to Africa. To 
retort, therefore, as Mr Hatch does, that the Gha¬ 
naians chose this system and did not have it forced 
upon them by the British, is wholly irrelevant. Of 
course, in the end, they chose it. But who taught 
them so to choose? 

Again, several other critics appear to be astonished 
by my suggestion that the Commonwealth will be 
put to intolerable strains by the inherent conflicts 
between the various West African States struggling 
for supremacy. They laugh to scorn the idea that 
Ghana and Nigeria might ever be involved in 
armed conflict. Such forebodings may seem “myste¬ 
rious” or "ridiculous" today, just as at the time of 
the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire it would 
have seemed mysterious and ridiculous to predict 
that rising nationalism in Europe would take the 
destructive and suicidal forms which it actually did. 
One critic goes to the ludicrous extent of describing 
my prophecy as "inaccurate,” as if I had been 
commenting on what was in Dr Nkrumah’s out-tray 
for action the next day, rather than on long-term 
trends which seem to me inherent in the situation 
as a whole. 

Another example of this tendency to judge what 
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I wrote as if it was an inter-departmental minute 
for immediate action—rather than a piece of jour¬ 
nalistic reflection—is the letter from Mr Peters, 
who takes issue with my contention that British 
officials, by continuing to serve the Ghana 
Government, are unintentionally distorting the 
country’s natural political development. He is, of 
course, perfectly correct in stating that even if the 
British did withdraw, other White men—Americans 
or even Russians—would probably take their place, 
which might make the situation worse rather than 
better. This is certainly a valid practical objection 
to the point I was making. But it does not reduce 
the value of what seemed to me original insight: 
namely, that so long as the political executive 
remains the only all-Black organ of Government 
other institutions—the judiciary, civil services, 
etc—will find it difficult to gain the strength and 
status which a healthy democracy requires that they 
should. 

It seems to me, therefore, that although much of 
what my critics say is true, their contributions arc 
for the most part useful footnote qualifications of 
my basic theses. Where I tended to look too far 
ahead, or too far behind, they usefully fill in the 
immediate foreground and background of the 
picture; where I looked for something new to say 
they rightly point out that I have failed to say 
many old things—and say them for me. The one 
exception I make to this somewhat patronising 
conclusion is the letter of Mr Aduma-Bossman. His 
is an original contribution which I respect too much 
to attempt a reply within the brief space available 
here and now. 

May I, in conclusion, make one personal rejoinder 
to those of my critics who seem more concerned 
with discrediting my motives than my arguments, 
hoping presumably that by doing the former—which 
is always easy—they can give the impression of 
having done the latter as well. With this end in 
view they slyly suggest that only a colour-prejudiced 
reactionary would choose to pick on Ghana when 
there are so many other more worthy white targets 
to attack, like, for example, South Africa. It is 
also suggested that my impressions of Ghana were 
distorted because I am "a frustrated imperialist," 
“a stern, unbending Tory," “a sub-conscious racial¬ 
ist,” suffer from “intellectual aversion to colour” 
and believe in “an autocratic political philosophy.” 
This is silly. I wrote about Ghana because I hap¬ 
pened to be there—and not in South Africa or 
Pakistan. It is surely not necessary to point out 
everything that is going wrong everywhere in the 
Commonwealth before one can be permitted in 
good faith to comment on dangers in one particular 
part. I would not think of implying that Messrs 
Hatch, Legum and Howe were sub-conscious anti¬ 
whites, because they may have criticised South 
Africa without mentioning Ghana; or that their 
defence of Ghana sprang from "frustrated anti¬ 
imperialism," or that their unwillingness to speak 


frankly about the threats to democracy in Ghana 
is just one more example of socialist ambivalence 
to dictatorship when it happens to have a left-wing 
bias. I only wish they would be as prepared to 
accept my good faith as I am to accept theirs. 

Peregrine Worsthorne 

London 

Sitting on a Fortune [Encounter, May] brought 
a good bag of letters, anyhow. Several correspon¬ 
dents say that there should be a full survey and 
that my conclusions, such as they were, arc not 
enough to go on. I entirely agree. There have in 
fact been some surveys in different countries—for 
instance, much of what I said about ponces, I dis¬ 
covered after the article came out, was said in a 
book published in England in 1916 called Down¬ 
ward Paths. Most surveys give the same sort of 
picture, but get little publicity while the “respect¬ 
able” press continues to treat the subject of prosti¬ 
tution like a hot coal, and the "gutter press” prefers 
to go on exploiting prurience and what Kenneth 
Tynan calls “the Englishman’s view that sex is 
something fascinatingly horrific.” Viz., the News 
of the World’s recent life-story of the Messina girl 
Edna Kalman. This woman was so much exploited 
and subjugated by her brutal ponce that the first 
thing she did when he was put inside for two years 
was wait around till he came, out again. 

Sitting on a Fortune was quoted by Lord Pcthick- 
Lawrence in the Committee stage of the Street 
Offences Bill in the House of Lords. He used it in 
the course of a plea that a distinction should be 
made between ponces who were in effect no more 
than the husbands of prostitutes, and those who 
would be shown to be exploiting several girls in a 
strictly commercial operation. The former should 
not receive such severe sentences as the latter. The 
Lord Chancellor promised to look into the matter, 
but held out little hope of being able to make this 
distinction. It would indeed be a difficult dis¬ 
tinction to make in statute law, and one can only 
hope that magistrates and judges will make it when 
they come to pass sentence. The seven-year impris¬ 
onment which is the new maximum will, one hopes, 
be regarded strictly as a maximum. 

And now for “T.T.”. Can you hear me, T.T.? I 
have asked the editor who you are, but he won’t tell 
me, because your anonymity "is due apparently to 
the fact that his name and the letter might reflect 
on his character if it were known that he was all 
that flippant about sex....” I don’t know about 
that, but I wish you had had the forthrightness to 
sign your letter. As it is, 1 find it hard to know 
what is the etiquette when someone calls me by my 
Christian name through the keyhole of anonymity, 
and makes jokes about my private life. They were 
good jokes—and I plead guilty to smugness; at 
least to the smugness of signing what I write. 

- Wayland Young 

London 
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Several people have been so kind as to write that 
they more or less agreed with what I said in my 
essay Perish by the Sword [Encounter, May]. But 
there was one rather disturbing letter: Mr. B. A. 
Young, while he too agrees with much of what I 
say, seems to think that the state of affairs thus 
revealed is tolerable and even desirable. That I 
should find it sinister is apparently evidence of 
"a whacking great trauma about Army officers,” 
which is in turn to be attributed to the circum¬ 
stances of my resignation. 

Now, 1 certainly have got a “whacking great 
trauma,” or at any rate an out-size thing about 
Army officers—but as I pointed out in my essay, 
there was no one to blame for this but myself; and 
I might add here that I was treated at the time 
with sympathy and practical kindness beyond 
anything which I had cither right or reason to 
expect. No: the cause must be sought elsewhere. 

I was concerned to demonstrate in my essay that 
young officers are now being trained to assume the 
right of command, not by reason of birth or social 
position, nor yet as the consequence of having 
absorbed professional knowledge, but simply 
because they have been selected as people who will 
respond well to certain moral stimuli—who will 
be capable, that is, of believing in and acting upon 
such morally primed catchwords as guts, initiative, 
responsibility, etc. From this it follows that young 
officers are now conscious of themselves as 
belonging, not to a social elite, but to a hand-picked 
moral £lite, membership of which confers the right 
to dominate inferior moral orders. This, I con¬ 
cluded, was a sinister and even dangerous state of 
affairs. 

Mr. Young, on the other hand, having agreed in 
principle with my contention, then plausibly urges 
that guts, initiative, etc., are necessary qualities in 
a leader, that the Army has got to provide its 
officers with some sanction or other on which to 
base their authority, and that since birth is no 
longer an acceptable sanction the sanction of moral 
superiority will do very well as a substitute. And 
of course, there is a certain amount in this: if we 
must have an Army, then it must be properly run; 
and if this new principle of “moral authority” 
works all right in practice, then what, says Mr. 
Young, have we got to complain about? 

Ihis, of course, is the stage at which I start 
getting "traumatic,” because it seems to me that we 
have a great deal, not so much to complain about, 
as to worry about. It is not, as Mr. Young implies, 
merely a question of a superior intellectual figure, 
getting into a tantrum because Generals don’t know 
about Art or Colonels are keen about Rugger. It is 
something far more depressing than that. 

1 . People who base their authority on moral 
excellence arc apt to assume that it must, of its 
nature, be universal. Moral authority implies the 
right, not just to command soldiers, but to start 
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bossing anyone who is, or appears to be, morally 
inferior. Observe the attitudes and expressions of 
young officers on leave when they see something 
of which they disapprove.... 

2 . On the whole officers who used to claim 
authority by right of birth were so accustomed to 
the idea, having been brought up to it all their lives 
and were often so preoccupied by other interests 
(mistresses, estates, gambling, big game), that they 
did not bother to exert their authority except in 
order to ensure a minimum of local control. But 
officers who claim authority on moral grounds 
seldom, nowadays, have the money for outside 
distractions, and are (which is far worse) very muds 
in the nature of converts; they have not, that is to 
say, been brought up from the cradle to exercise 
command, but have been suddenly presented with 
this right as something new and exciting which is 
due to them because of the excellence of their 
characters. Converts are usually more tiresome, 
interfering, and even fanatical than those who are 
born in a faith; and it is therefore arguable that 
"officer converts” of the type I have described 
might develop considerable nuisance value, whether 
inside or outside the Army, before many more 
years elapse. 

3 . The English arc much impressed by moral 
sanctions, whether these operate in their own 
favour or in someone else’s. 

4 . It follows that the current type of young 
officer (though admittedly still largely an unknown 
entity) might later have a disrupting, uncivilising, 
and altogether deleterious effect on the nation as a 
whole: for such men are apt to dislike very strongly 
the vague mixture of sloth, liberalism, petty corrup¬ 
tion, cultural freedom and political time-serving, 
which informs (beneficially, on the whole) the 
affairs of this country; and indeed such men might 
even be capable, in an extreme case of disaffection 
or moral disapproval, of organising military revo¬ 
lution. I think it would require very extreme cir¬ 
cumstances indeed to set this off; the fact remains 
that it is, or so I would maintain, just possible. The 
old type of officer, on the other hand, was mudi 
too detached and self-sufficient and preoccupied 
with his own expensive amusements ever to dream 
of such a thing. 

5. A purely personal reflection. Many of my own 
friends have been, and are, drawn from among such 
young officers. It is distasteful when one's friends 
strike violent moral attitudes; and even more 
distasteful to reflect that during one’s time in the 
Army some of the iron has probably entered one’s 
own soul. Even now, having had no official 
connection with the Regular Army for some con¬ 
siderable time, I find myself glaring with anger at 
private soldiers who are walking in the street with 
their hands in their pockets. Why can’t I mind my 
own business? Why indeed? 

Simon Raven 

London 
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Paul Ignotus, who has just completed his auto* 
biography, Political Prisoner (to be published by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul), writes: “I had always 
been impressed by the brave cowardice of Erasmus 
who was glad to waive the honour of heroism to 
the professionals of killing and dying, and never 
hesitated to run away from any spot endangered by 
epidemics or religious zeal. He admitted he wished 
to save his skin, and acted accordingly. I admitted 
I wished to imitate him, and imitated Don Qui¬ 
xote. ... Broils and conflicts made me a refugee in 
my own country. On the eve of the second World 
War, I sought refuge in Britain. When in the sum¬ 
mer of 1949, as the London Press Attachf, I returned 
to Budapest to report to the Government, I knew 
that I was asking for trouble, perhaps for death. But 
I was caught by commitments, family ties, political 
theories, loyalties and fear. Again, I could not help 
fearing the gesture of retreat more than the fore¬ 
seeable costs of an adventure. ... And so my life 
turned into a melodrama proper, with the character¬ 
istic features of the period: arrest by the police, 
brainwashing, torture, fake trial, prison, etc. ... 
Much has by now been told about all this, and a 
great deal most competently. Looking through my 
recollections, now in proofs on my desk, I wonder 
whether I have added anything to what others said. 
Authentic testimonies, even on important matters, 
can sound boring and hollow. Sincerity is often a 
poor excuse. ... And how much more easily, even 
expressively, I could have told the story in Hun¬ 
garian! I wrote with a constant sigh. Insufficient 
familiarity with a language may often compel the 
writer to face his subject more rigorously, to do 
away with pleasing obscurities. It may teach him to 
give up art for economy, sometimes the best method 
of approaching the truth....” 


Of Henry Fairlie (age 35; columnist on the Daily 
Mail; educated at Corpus Christi, Oxford; married; 
three children) R. H. S. Crossman has recently writ¬ 
ten: “If it is the Establishment that makes young 
men angry, Henry Fairlie can claim to be the first 
of his generation to look back in anger. Not that 
there was anything new about his sense of frustra¬ 
tion. In normal times a complacent and wealthy 
oligarchy has run this country — at least since the 
Tudor epoch — and, while the vast majority accept 
this as natural, up-and-coming young men have al¬ 
ways either denounced it as corruption of the noble 
past or called for its liquidation on the way to an 
even nobler future. No, # Mr. Fairlie’s originality 
lay in his observation that democracy, since we ac¬ 
quired it, is making us not more democratic but less 
free. Instead of creating an equalitarian society, it 
is replacing the old traditional ruling class by a new 
kind of oligarchy — the mid-twentieth-century 
Establishment, which is less liberal and a great deal 
more tightly knit than anything which preceded 
it_” 

Colin Maclnnes is the author of City of Spades and 
his new novel Absolute Beginners will shortly be 
published by MacGibbon and Kee.... 

A. J. P. Taylor, the Oxford historian, contributed 
a portrait of the city of Manchester to Encounter’s 
“World’s Cities” series, in March 1957. 

F.R. Allemannis a well-known Swiss journalist who 
has written an authoritative’ volume on post-war 
German politics. 

Alfred Fabre-Luce, whose “chronicles” have been 
widely read (Journal de la France), contributes 
frequently to the N. R. F. and Le Monde. 

J. G. Weightman is a member of London Univer¬ 
sity. In the January Encounter we published his 
critique of "Mauriac, the Witness." 

Philip Toynbee, critic, novelist, and journalist, is on 
the staff of The Observer. 

Hilary Corke has recently published much verse in 
The New Yorker and is the current Television 
Critic for The Listener. 
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Nadine Gordimer 


A Thing of the Past 


T H £ house in Maadi was as quiet as 
it had been in the days when they 
were all out of it, going about their 
business and their pleasure; yet they were all 
there. Madame Achilet played patience 
behind the bougainvillea on the verandah and 
did not lift her eyes if someone walked past. 
Irene was writing in the big studio on the 
roof. Her husband Max was in the darkened 
library. Even when the children were home 
from school the great empty garden took their 
voices like depthless green waters swallowing 
a handful of coins. 

Who was dead? No one—the old man, 
Achilet Pasha, whose wealth had made the 
wonderful garden, had died years ago. But 
the house was dead; the sort of life that had 
fed it was gone. Irene’s husband Max, who 
had nothing to do all day, sometimes had the 
fantasy that he was the last white man left 
in Africa. He sat among the dim shapes 
behind the shutters and felt himself alone, 
not only in Egypt, but in the whole con¬ 
tinent. 

It was not true, of course, that the Achilet 
family were alone even in Cairo. There were 
a few others who had missed the exodus of 
the foreign community that had begun when 
the King was banished and reached its peak 
after the Suez canal was nationalised; but 
these others were merely stragglers, and they 
were leaving one by one, month by month. 
The Alexandria Achilets had gone, and 
Irene’s brothers and their families; the aunts 
had gone, and the old Pasha’s brother. Of all 
the big and powerful family, with its 
French, Greek, and Jewish antecedents, only 


Irene and her small family remained. “I’m a 
hostage,” Irene would explain to infrequent 
visitors, with her pealing, fidgety laugh that 
ended or interrupted everything she said. She 
was a soft woman of thirty-eight, with the 
special liveliness of an inherited emotional 
temperament that had been nurtured in an 
atmosphere of indulgence and privilege. Like 
many people who have had it too good, she 
had courage. It took the form, in her, of the 
show of a refusal to change. She pulled a face 
at each fresh notice of sequestration; she 
shrugged her shoulders and laughed over her 
own efforts to help her children do their 
homework in the new medium of instruction, 
Arabic, that they had had to accustom them¬ 
selves to since the French school was closed; 
she wore about the silent house the gay pants 
and clinging shirts that, other years, she had 
worn on the Riviera. She was no longer 
young, and the lines of her pretty, sallow face, 
with the big black, amusing eyes, had soft¬ 
ened and sagged, like the small, voluptuous 
lines of her body. “Irene feels she can’t go 
while she can do something for the others 
by hanging on,” her husband would explain. 
Irene hadn’t lost all her property; there was 
the house in Maadi among other things. She 
still had some influence, and some connec¬ 
tions, too, and as long as she stayed in Egypt 
she had the chance of getting a trickle of 
compensation out to her brothers and those 
other members of the family who had been 
completely dispossessed. The moment she 
packed up and left, of course, she would have 
to leave everything behind her. 

It often seemed to Max, her husband (alone 
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in the shuttered library), that, apart from the 
money, there would be nothing left to leave 
behind, soon. The old lady, Madame Achilet, 
had built herself a house of cards to shelter 
a shadow; the spirit of the children was 
camping out, without a home—and he, him¬ 
self, and Irene? It was difficult to judge, 
with Irene. She was the third generation of 
her family to be born in Egypt. Even though 
she did not belong to Egypt—was part of that 
expendable, exotic life of the cities—she 
seemed to have been conditioned, by the lives 
of the people, of whom she had never been 
in the least aware, to something of their 
acceptance of the passing of kings and palaces 
and the successive waves of conquering 
hordes. There could be no other explanation 
for her wry and yet almost cheerful, un¬ 
noticing submission to the silent house. She 
was writing a play, she said; she had always 
been writing a play, she had taken it up and 
put it down like a piece of embroidery, be¬ 
tween entertaining, spending the summer in 
Europe and the winter in Switzerland or 
Luxor. It was hard to imagine that the play 
would ever be finished, or could hope to fill 
the long days. For himself, her husband was 
an architect, and as a foreigner, no longer 
allowed to practise his profession. He went 
on working at home, for a time; he drew 
plans for all those buildings that no client 
had ever wanted. And then this sense of 
freedom went out, no star but a child’s rocket. 
He went to play golf every morning with 
someone else who was hanging on; a woman 
as idle as he was, who tried to attract him into 
the pastime of an affair. Then he began to 
follow the routine that looked as if it would 
last. Every morning after breakfast he walked 
once or twice round Achilet Pasha’s tropical 
garden, and then he shut himself in the 
library and pulled the shutters against the 
heat. Rolls of plans glowed redly, like 
tunnels in the dimness; they grew brittle as 
time went by, and the edges were ragged 
where the servant’s duster brushed them. His 
own hands sometimes touched against them, 
too. He sat at the desk and smoked. Some¬ 
times he read a little from the middle of any 
book taken out of the shelf behind him. He 
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dozed. Idleness was a dungeon into which 
he had been flung. 

"Perhaps we’ll hang on long enough for 
things to be all right again, and everyone will 
be able to come back,” said Irene gaily, with 
one of her eloquent shrugs, “Who knows?” 

Her husband looked as if he hadn’t heard, 
but behind his quiet, bored face he was ex¬ 
periencing a moment of passionate horror. 
They had floated like oil on the thin, poor 
life of the country—Irene, himself, all of 
them. Lately he had begun to struggle with 
a guilt like nausea, at the surfeit of the life 
that he had lived. He turned away his head 
and swallowed, as if someone had thrust a 
piece of corpse-meat at his mouth. 

Irene came over and picked up his hand. 
She laughed and her breasts lolled apart 
under her cotton sweater. “Come on, now,” 
she said cheerfully, “things just as unlikely 
have happened here before now, darling. It’s 
not at all impossible, eh?” 

M ax Leonard was a South African 
and it was through the war that he 
had come to marry Irene Achilet. It sounded 
a pretty brazen sort of story, but it was a 
common one in all countries that the war 
touched, and at the time it had happened 
very simply, without much thinking and per¬ 
haps without any real volition on anyone’s 
part. Irene had been married before, very 
young, to a young Frenchman. He was an 
archaeologist, and when he arrived in Egypt 
he had come to Achilet Pasha’s house on an 
introduction from someone in Paris. Irene 
was eighteen, just back from school in 
France herself, and in that state of innocent 
excitability that is often the first and some¬ 
times the strongest state of sexual attractive¬ 
ness in a girl. She and Jules Sidon walked 
straight into a trance of delight in each other; 
he could not possibly have been expected to 
resist her and the trap she did not even know 
she had set was waiting to take him. It was 
impossible for them not to finger each other 
(she had to pinch the lobe of his clean ear, 
he had to feel out the bend of her elbow) in a 
kind of birds’ dance of courtship, and old 
Achilet saw that it was hopeless to oppose 
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the youthful marriage. They were married 
and Irene trailed off into the desert behind 
Sidon to love him at night in his tent. He 
had thought the world consisted of digging 
and studying what was dug up, before he 
was confronted with Irene, and now thought 
that it consisted of digging, studying, and 
Irene. All day she wandered about the dig¬ 
ging site in a pair of Sidon’s old khaki 
trousers, with her hair tied up in a rag of a 
scarf and her face oiled against the winter 
sun. She did not worry Sidon but sometimes 
he explained some shard or carved fragment 
to her as if he were training some new male 
assistant sent out from the Institute in Paris. 
In summer they lived in the house in Maadi 
that Irene’s father had built for them, and 
often Sidon would put aside his cataloguing 
and writing and drive out with her to sleep 
the night in the desert. Sidon knew no human 
beings other than the ancient Egyptians and 
Irene Achilet; and then the war came, and 
all the others crowded in. 

Sidon was called back to France and he 
went into the army.. Irene stayed at home in 
Cairo. She went to meet him once, in Beirut, 
when they managed to spend two weeks to¬ 
gether. And then for nearly three years, 
while France fell, while he fought now in 
this country, now in that, they did not see 
each other. The house in Maadi was lent to 
the British Army as a convalescent home, and 
Irene moved into a flat overlooking the Nile. 
She wrote letters to Sidon, she drew up a 
reading plan for herself, to study archaeology, 
and she took her part in the elaborate social 
life of the foreign community to which she 
belonged, and which had received fresh im¬ 
petus in the entertainment of the men the 
war had brought to Egypt. She was very 
young still, and soon Sidon had been away for 
a longer time than she had lived with him. 
She was terrified that he would die, but then 
the years went by and he didn’t die, and her 
terror subsided. There were thousands of 
people living as she lived; it seemed to be 
the natural order of things that men should 
dine and talk and drink not with their own 
women, but with the women of other men, 
who, in their turn, were in the company of 
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yet other women, on another side of the 
world. 

S h e met the South African captain, Max 
Leonard, in the house of her uncle in 
Alexandria, and later, when he was in Cairo 
on leave, he came to see her. She invited him 
to dinner with other friends, they went out 
dancing together. The next time he came to 
Cairo on leave, it was suddenly quite differ¬ 
ent; he called, and sat stiffly on the terrace, 
and she did not know what to say. The old 
tension—the silent whirlpool drawing them 
to its centre—that had existed so uniquely, 
so extraordinarily between Sidon and her: she 
felt it again, quite simply, with this man who 
wasn’t Sidon. He wasn’t at all like Sidon, she 
didn’t feel any of the other things that she 
had felt about Sidon, the things that very 
young girls feel—but she felt this. She went 
away with Max Leonard for a week-end, 
somewhere unlikely—Port Said, of ail places 
—and she felt contented, gay, and lazy. 
There were many other affairs like it at the 
time; they were interludes of peace and hap¬ 
piness in die displacement of feelings that dis¬ 
tresses people in war. They were sexual and 
innocent; and sometimes the partners became 
friends, as well. Whenever he could get away 
from the desert. Max lived at the flat with 
her. Sometimes Max indulged in fantasies 
about a future life with her, but they were 
not painful. “If I could take you to South 
Africa with me, I’d show you some things 
that’d have you gasping,” he said, with 
affectionate reference to her quick enthusi¬ 
asms, “I take you up the Drakensberg with 
the pack ponies right over into Basutoland. 
I’d take you to the Congo. I’d drive you all 
round the Cape Peninsula, we’d get a cottage 

in a fishing village-” She laughed and 

wrinkled her nose. “I’d rather take you 
skiing in Switzerland. Rfght up to one of 
the small villages. I bet you’d learn quickly. 
I’d rather have the snow.” 

When Irene’s husband Sidon came back at 
last, Max was in the Western Desert, not a 
day’s drive from Cairo. Irene and her family 
met Sidon and went back to the old Achilets’ 
house for a celebration lunch. After lunch 
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Irene and Sidon went into the garden to stroll 
and talk; it was the first tune that they were 
alone together. Sidon, with his curly fair hair 
and his glasses that seemed to concentrate his 
gaze on her, as if she were some beautiful 
limestone head suddenly freed from the sand 
of the past, said to her, “Irene, I couldn’t 
write and tell you. For the last eight months 
I’ve been having an affair with a woman in 
England. I must tell you now.” 

“Oh Jules,” she said, “I know! I know!” 

“Irene, what’s the matter?” Sidon was 
stiff and pale. 

“I’ve been having—I had something like 
that myself. I couldn’t write, either.” 

Sidon was silent. He looked up quickly, 
aware, at the palm trees, as a man does when 
he has taken an unfamiliar turning and lost 
himself. 

“I can’t explain it. I longed for you, Irene.” 

“I know,” she said. 

“Was he in Cairo?” said Sidon. 

“He’s a South African, in the Western 
Desert. Not far,” said Irene. 

When he did not speak she said, “He’s 
there now.” 

He still did not speak. 

She leaned towards him, urgendy, and 
smiled. “Jules, don’t let’s take it as a 
tragedy. We’re grown up now. It couldn’t be 
helped, could it? We were such infants when 
we married. Jules, please; please, Jules, don’t 
be sad; just smile at me, just once-” 

He managed it, though perhaps it broke 
his heart; really broke that young heart from 
which the moment of freedom—essential to 
attain—is so painful. From that moment on 
he began to live like a grown man, with the 
conditional instead of the absolute. 

They talked for a few minutes, like old 
friends in mourning. They were calm, 
almost confident. Then Jules said, “About the 

flat-” “I’ll give up the flat,” said Irene. 

"We’ll get another one, and perhaps we’ll 
get the house in Maadi back, soon.” 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t move into the flat,” 
he said, “for a few days, until you move out 
of it—don’t you think?” 

She felt forlorn. “You don’t have to see 
the flat, if you’d rather not,” she said, shyly. 


Suddenly they felt sure there would be no 
divorce; they would begin together again, 
start right at the beginning with a new court¬ 
ship, even. 

“Oh no, it’s not as bad as that,” he smiled. 
“I don’t mind seeing it.” 

U nfortunately he came one 
morning when Max was there. Sidon 
was staying in the flat of a trusted friend 
(neither Irene nor Sidon'wanted the Achilets 
to know that he was not sharing the flat with 
her) and he popped in about eight in the 
morning to pick up some of his old civilian 
clothes. The South African, in pyjamas, came 
to open the front door. 

The three of them sat on the terrace, drank 
coffee, and talked sensibly. Below, the smooth 
Nile bellied a little with the first of the, flood 
water, like a great sail. Then Max left and 
Irene and Sidon talked some more. Irene told 
Sidon the truth, which was that she had sent 
for Max to explain her feelings to him, and 
he had slept the night, quite decorously, in 
the living-room. Sidon knew that Irene could 
not lie to him, and he nodded his acceptance. 
Suddenly he said to her in French, which the 
South African could not speak—“But Irene, 
do you love him?” He watched for her 
answer kindly, keenly, short-sightedly, as he 
used to watch to see if she had grasped some 
deceptively simple archaeological point. 

“I loved you,” she answered in French, in 
the tone of something she was sure of, “I 
thought that was all.” 

And then he said, speaking English again, 
“Yes, as you said, it was all so different then. 
We were children.” They agreed that Irene 
was confused and that they would not rush 
into a divorce. 

But they were drifting to one already—un¬ 
aware, really; helpless, it seemed—and in due 
time it happened. After the divorce Irene 
lived with Max until 1945, when he went 
home to South Africa to be demobilised, and 
then he returned to Cairo and they were mar¬ 
ried. It was a very good marriage; Irene was 
perhaps happier in it than Max, probably 
because she was by nature of a happier tem¬ 
perament than his—he found life suspect, 
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though he had not yet found it out, and was 
watchful of it. There was a lot of building 
going on after the war, and the good connec¬ 
tions of the Achilet family brought him scope 
and success as an architect. Their three 
children were born to them in the house in 
Maadi that Achilet Pasha had built for Irene, 
and they lived the rich and comfortable 
cosmopolitan life that Irene had been born to. 
Max was able to go to Brazil, Europe, and 
America to keep in touch with the work of 
his great contemporaries, and his natural in¬ 
clinations, given international opportunity, 
led him to become a man of culture outside 
the special interests of his work. He went 
back to South Africa only once, in the early 
fifties. His brother said to him, “You’re not 
like us at all, any more’’; but he himself felt 
he did not know them , for they were pre¬ 
occupied with a problem that he, with his 
coin collection, his Turkish glass collection, 
and his passion for early Japanese woodcuts, 
did not think of outside the daily glance at 
newspaper columns—they were conscious of 
the fact that they, were white men, few, 
guilty, and unloved, in a continent of black. 
The small, warm, fusty context of home to 
which he had returned was discovered to be 
an exposed place. It did not trouble him 
much at the time; he simply did not go back 
to South Africa again; there was the whole 
of Europe, after all. 

A s frequently happens in a sophisti- 
. cated community, Irene’s first brief 
marriage had become so much—to use her 
own slangy phrase—“ancient history” that 
the former partners quite often met in the 
ordinary course of social life, entirely without 
embarrassment. Also, as frequently happens 
when a romantic marriage has dissolved, the 
two who it had seemed would do only for 
each other had quickly found others who 
would do just as well. Sidon had not left 
Egypt; he had stayed on and married a nice 
girl, some connection of the Italian ambas¬ 
sador; they had two children who attended 
the same school as the Achilet-Leonard 
children—that was, until the French School 
closed down. Max and Irene would exchange 


any tid-bit about Sidon quite unselfcon¬ 
sciously along with the other gossip of the 
town; when Sidon wrote an archeological 
treatise that won him some French academic 
honour, Irene telephoned Lila Sidon to give 
the Sidons Max’s and her congratulations. 
Irene always referred to her ex-husband by 
his surname, as if he were some public per¬ 
sonality whom she had once met; she re¬ 
marked to Max, “Who would have thought 
it?—they say he’ll get a decoration from 
France one of these days. My poor father, 
how cross he’d be if he knew”—she laughed 
and pulled a droll face—“he was quite sure 
Sidon would come to nothing.” Two years 
after Suez, the Sidons were among the few 
who were still in Egypt; like the Achilets in 
the house in Maadi, they too, were hanging 
on, it was said because Sidon had just begun 
an important piece of excavation when the 
ban on foreign archaeological expeditions was 
enforced, and he was determined to wait for 
it to be lifted. Irene and Sidon’s wife quite 
often bumped into each other at Groppi’s 
garden, and one would pause at the other’s 
table to talk for a few minutes about a con¬ 
cert, the children’s progress at school, or 
other commonplaces. 

T w o years after Suez, Irene looked at her 
husband anxiously when he came out 
of the darkened library at the sound of the 
lunch-bell every day. “What sort of a morn¬ 
ing did you have?” 

His face was stiff with loneliness, hours 
without the sound or sight of anything but 
his own thoughts. He cleared his throat and 
smiled. “All right.” A moment later he re¬ 
membered, and said, “And you?” She was 
off at once, with relief, in chatter, pouring 
herself a glass of sherry, stretching her short 
legs, yawning cheerfully; she had written 
four letters, she had telephoned so-and-so, she 
had read this or that. 

One day she said to him, “How are you 
getting on with the plans for the villa? Can’t 
I see them yet?” 

He drew breath guiltily, let it go again. 
Animation and interest, self-forgetfulness 
dropped from her pretty face; she waited for 
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him to contradict her understanding of the 
truth, to hide it from her. 

“I haven’t got far enough yet.” 

“But three—six months. More.” She 
waited, without hope. 

“We won't ever get to Italy,” he said 
gently. 

She sat bolt upright. She was suddenly 
excited, in her way. “Why do you say that? 
Don’t you want to go? Don’t you want us 
to have a house out of this place, in a country 
we’ve loved all our lives? Good God, you’ve 
always said that the one place you want to 
build yourself a house is on the hills above 
Nemi.... Why do you say that?” 

“We’re still here,” he said. 

“Why do you say that?” she insisted, 
ignoring him, her eyes challenging with fear. 
“Why do you say we won’t get there? Don’t 
you want to get out of this?” 

He did not know how to answer her, for 
he knew he could not tell her that it was not 
just this —the life in which they were without 
privilege and were allowed to exist only under 
sufferance—that he wanted to escape; he 
feared the possibility, however remote, of a 
return to the life they had lost. The year 
when he had gone home to South Africa, his 
brother had said, “You are not one of us at 
all, any more”; he had come, at last, to 
understand what those men themselves felt, 
few, guilty, and unloved, in the black men’s 
continent, belonging not there nor yet any¬ 
where. 

Directly after lunch she raced upstairs to 
her studio like a schoolgirl. She did not 
appear until it was growing dark. “I’ve been 
going through everything again,” she said, 
"all the papers. I’ll go and see Delbanco again 
to-morrow. If we could only get some sort of 
security for my brother’s property, and 
wangle to get Mama’s account released, I’d 
let the rest go.” 

She was a capable girl, all right, and a good 
trier. But it was no good. The money could 
not be got out; the property was in jeopardy. 
They stayed where they were, and Max actu¬ 
ally did draw up the plans for the Italian 
villa, to comfort her. 

And then one afternoon he was sitting 


reading in a cool, gloomy arbour of the old 
pasha’s garden when he saw her flash down 
one of the paths separated from him by 
shrubs and the sword-leaves of some rare lily 
plants. It always touched him to see her run, 
as if she were still a young girl, unaware of 
her thickened, slackened, woman’s body. He 
thought that she was probably looking for 
one of the children and he went on reading, 
but in a moment he heard her calling his 
name—“Maxi Ma-ax?”#-and he stood up 
and called back, “Here! By the pond.” She 
had been out for lunch, quite an event for 
those days, and he had not seen her all day. 
“Nobody in the house knew where you 
were,” she said, sitting down with her hands 
closely linked between her knees; she had 
changed out of her town clothes into her 
usual trousers and espadrilles. “I couldn’t 
have got very far,” he said, with a smile. 
“How was the day?” She did not answer 
and gave him one of her deep, secret, in- 
triguing smiles, two lines that had once 
been dimples indenting her cheeks. “Max,” 
she said, “let’s go. That’s all. Let’s leave 
everything and go. What does it matter? 
You’ll find work. It needn’t necessarily be 
Italy. Brazil, anywhere. We’ll live on what 
you can earn and look after Mama ourselves.” 

His heart began to thump very slow and 
hard. “D’you mean it?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. I’ve made up my 
mind. Let’s go, Max. We’ve had enough.” 

Excitement, release, swept into him like 
power. Go, and never come back, never come 
back? he wanted to shout splendidly; but he 
remembered that this was her home she was 
leaving, this city, this house, this artificial 
tropical wilderness kept going by an intricate 
pumping system from the Nile, this pool 
covered, as if with a dust-sheet, by a wrinkled 
green scum of disuse. Instead, he said, "Oh 
God, Irene, I’m sure it’s the right thing. I 
haven’t wanted to persuade you, but I’ve 
always thought so. It’s best for your mother, 
the children, all of us.” 

She had the pleased, quavering-faced look 
of someone who is trying to be modest about 
something big thrff he has done. "You’ve 
been so good, darling Max,” she said 
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emotionally. "You’ve been rotting away in 
that library." 

T h e next day he went into town for the 
first time for months. He made to him¬ 
self the excuse of something he wanted to 
buy, but the truth was that he simply wanted 
to feel himself in the world, among people 
again. About half-past one he went into small 
Groppi’s and ordered a vermouth and waited 
with a sense of pleasure for someone he knew 
to come in, so that he could tell him, “We’re 
leaving, you know.’’ He greeted an acquain¬ 
tance across the room, but it was not until 
his drink was finished that an old friend, 
Mario Peretti (it was his wife with whom 
Max had had to curtail his golf games), came 
over and sat down in the empty chair at the 
little table. 

“So?” said Mario, eyebrows lifting above 
the line of his thick glasses, “what brings you 
here? What an occasion!” 

“Have a vermouth, Mario,” said Max, 
grinning. 

“O.K. And why not? Certainly I’ll have 
a vermouth with you. It isn’t many times 
that I get a chance for you to buy me a 
drink.” 

“And what about at my house?” 

“Oh, that’s not the same,” said Peretti. 
“From the cellar it’s not the same. It’s not 
cash.” 

“Well, I suppose you’ve heard our big 
news,” said Max, when their drinks had 
come. 

“What’s that?” said Mario, wiping the 
rim of his perfeedy clean glass with a hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“I’m sure Irene’s been on the phone to 
Greta this morning?” 

Peretti shrugged. “Greta was with Irene in 
town yesterday, but she didn’t say anything 
to me. I haven’t heard a word. What’s it all 
about?” 

“We decided last night. Mario, we’re 
leaving. Packing up and walking out, at 
last,” said Max. 

Peretti drew in towards him across the 
table in admiring intimacy, smiling. “Is that 
so? So you’re going? Well, good luck to youl 


That’s the second lot I’ve heard about in two 
days. Did you hear that Jules Sidon is clear¬ 
ing out?” 

“Sidon?” 

"But Lila Sidon met Greta and Irene yes¬ 
terday, and told them then. Came up to their 
table and announced it. Sidon’s been given 
some big job—the South Seas, I think. He’s 
going to lead an American expedition. 
They’re leaving Cairo for good, too. She must 
have some property; they won’t see that 
again. Shall we cat here? Arc you going to 
have lunch with me?” 

Max finished his drink in one long draw 
and stood up as he put the glass back in its 
saucer. “Mario, no, I can’t. I must get back 
to Maadi, you know.” 

“But what for? It’s lunch-time.” 

Max smiled. “Yes. That’s it. I must get 
back for lunch.” 


I t was true that he felt he must get back 
to Maadi. He must get back there at once. 
He drove as if it were certain that there 
would be something waiting for him there 
in the house, something that would—what? 
He did not know, but he was sure that he 
would recognise it instantly for whatever it 
was, when he got there. The slam of the car 
door was muffled by the heavy silence that 
hung about the house. A sprinkler was 
making shining runnels on the dusty leaves 
of the bougainvillea; old Madame Achilet 
must have been resting upstairs and was not 
at her card-table. He closed the front door 
behind him and entered the big living-room 
where only the two abstract paintings seemed 
to keep their swirling, changing forms in the 
fuzzy light that came through the shutters. 
He went softly and heavily over the carpets, 
and as he was passing our of the room he 
realised that there was something—someone 
was sitting in one of the deep chairs. He 
turned and went to her. She sat with her legs 
drawn up tightly under her, like someone in 
pain. “Max?” she said, as if he were asleep 
and she did not want to wake him. “I’ve 
found out about the formalities, we’ll get 
away without any difficulty. The’ house may 
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There was a strange silence about him, as if 
it were a struggle for him to do this. She was 
anxious to explain, asking, perhaps, for an 
explanation—“I was born here, everything’s 
happened to me here. My whole life. This 
house—it’s the house my father built for 
me-” 

“Yes,” he said, “of course.” 

“It’s all over,” she said, and tried to laugh. 
“Yes, of course,” he said. He sat on, 
silently stroking her hand.#He could feel the 
set of his face in the dimness. “Yes, of 
course.” 

© Naim Contour I9S9 


Interlude of Joy 

We were joyful all through that morning, 

Oh, how joyful we were! 

First the stones sparkled, the leaves and the flowers, 
and then the sun; 

A huge sun bristling with thorns, but so high up in the sky. 

A nymph was gathering our cares and hanging them on trees, 
A forest of Judas trees. 

Cupids and satyrs played and sang, 

and you could see rosy limbs in the black laurels, 

the flesh of small children. 

We were joyful all through the morning. 

The abyss a covered well 

and on top the tender foot of a young faun tapping. 

Do you remember his laughter ? Oh, how joyful we were! 

Then clouds and rain and the moist earth. 

You stopped laughing when you lay in the hut 

and opened your big eyes as you gazed 

at the archangel exercising with a flaming sword. 

“It is odd,” you said, “it is odd. 

I don’t understand human beings: 

However much they play with colours 
They are all black.” 

George Seferis 

(Translated, by S. J. Papastavrou ) 


give a bit of bother, but that can easily-” 

He did not speak, but he made a movement 
to hush her. She turned her head and the 
light that sifted into the room round the out¬ 
line of the window near her lifted her face 
out of the dusk. He looked at her, fully, for a 
few seconds, but she could not see his face 
clearly and did not know that Kc could see 
hers. 

When he had seen her, he sat down on 
the arm of her chair, and put out his hand; it 
touched her hair once, and then withdrew, 
and instead he began to stroke her hand. 
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A Deadlock on the Left 


W HEN one looks back over the 
intellectual performance of the 
Left in British politics in the 
recent past, one is left with an impres¬ 
sion of inadequacy to which it is diffi¬ 
cult to attach a name. It is as if the Labour 
Party were spiritually exhausted—unable to 
move forward confidently to the new ideas re¬ 
quired to meet the radically changed needs of 
the working class of the late 1950’s and equally 
unable to stop mouthing old slogans, which it 
knows are inapplicable but to which it remains 
compulsively attached. The “new thinking” of 
the younger generation of socialists, and in par¬ 
ticular the distinguished attempt by Anthony 
Crosland in his Future of Socialism to formulate 
a systematic doctrine for a reformist British Left 
deliberately rejecting the notion of a root-and- 
branch attack on capitalism, have had dis¬ 
appointingly little effect on the intellectual pro¬ 
cesses of the party. That is not to say that these 
ideas have failed to influence the leadership; 
they are plainly very closely in line with Mr. 
Gaitskell’s own thinking. But the change in the 
views held at the top has not produced any 
discernible movement in the body of the party. 

There is a familiar catalogue of reasons for 
this failure which is offered by people inside 
the Labour Party—or better, two alternative 
catalogues depending on whether the critic con¬ 
ceives himself as belonging to the right or the 
left wing of the party. While accepting several 
of the it&ns listed in both catalogues, I believe 
that there is a further reason which may be 
more important than any of these and which is 
generally not regarded as being important at all. 
It is that the Labour Party exhausted itself 
earlier in the struggle over the policy of national¬ 
isation and has remained spiritually enfeebled 
because of its continued refusal to resolve the 
issue once and for all. The current compromise 


on nationalisation is both delicate and explosive, 
reflecting no resolution of any problem, but the 
unstable truce between the two most powerful 
men in the party, Hugh Gaitskcll and Aneurin 
Bevan. Gaitskcll and his wing of the party think 
that the programme of all-out nationalisation 
belongs to the primeval era of socialism. In their 
view it was a mistake to believe that the State 
would manage the country's industries better 
than private enterprise. There were a few public 
utilities, like electricity, which were natural 
monopolies and required centralised control; 
these were obvious candidates for public owner¬ 
ship. But for the rest, such control as the State 
needed to exercise in the interests of consumers 
or to further the broad economic purposes of 
the nation could best be achieved by insisting 
on greater public accountability from private 
enterprise. The formula is essentially similar to 
that of Roosevelt’s New Deal: put industry in a 
glass-house, make it publish more information, 
place it in a position in which it knows it is 
exposed and vulnerable—then it will respond 
most anxiously to the demands made upon it 
in the name of the public’s interest. Any odd 
recalcitrant firm can be dealt with individually. 
But the State ought not to get into the business 
of running any more industrial concerns, if 
there is any other way out. 

That is, I believe, a fair summary of the 
underlying doctrine which guides the thought 
of the Gaitskcll leadership. It has had a hard 
fight to get its position/accepted, and even now 
there are a large number of militants in positions 
of important local influence in the Labour 
Party who would shudder away in outraged 
denial at this cold statement of aims. National¬ 
isation as an issue of doctrinal dispute within 
the Labour Party is by no means dead. But in 
the national leadership the only important figure 
who rejects the Gaitskcll line, and believes 
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wholeheartedly in the traditional doctrine, is 
Aneurin Be van. He is, of course, an enormously 
important exception, if only because his person¬ 
ality provides a natural focus for left-wing senti¬ 
ment. A party of the Left would be diminished 
by his absence. His importance is visibly re¬ 
flected in the failure of the party platform to 
carry the official leader’s views on nationalisa¬ 
tion through to their logical conclusion. 

In logic these views imply that the steel indus¬ 
try should be left in peace. There is no economic 
or political case for nationalising steel which docs 
not apply with equal force to a couple of dozen 
other manufacturing industries. Yet it is steel 
alone which is threatened. Why? It is argued 
that the Labour Party is only returning to 
the status quo in the original programme of 
nationalisation which it had completed before 
the Tories disturbed it. But this will not do. For 
the Labour Party’s programme has itself changed 
radically since the time when this status quo 
was established. In particular, two new ideas of 
Gaitskellite inspiration have been taken on 
board: first, the purchase of shares by the State 
in existing private enterprise companies, chosen 
because they are expected to be successful in 
business and thus provide the State with capital 
gains, and second, the specific rejection by the 
State of any active management function to go 
with this function of share ownership. 

Now, the sole purpose of transferring the 
ownership of steel to the State is in order to 
exercise the function of management more 
effectively in the interests of society. This clashes 
with the new doctrine, for steel is no worse 
managed than the rest of private enterprise. But 
of course Bevan cares nothing for the new doc¬ 
trine. He had to be prevented somehow from 
criticising it publicly and thus focusing the 
attention of the old-style militants upon it— 
which he certainly would have done, if an 
attempt had been made to drop the nationalisa¬ 
tion of steel. For Bevan, steel nationalisation is 
not important in itself, but because it keeps his 
foot in the door, and leaves him the chance to 
push that door open to a further programme of 
nationalising other industries in the future. It is 
concrete evidence that the party platform still 
has not rejected the traditional formula of out¬ 
right nationalisation, whatever the party 
leader’s personal views may be. 

Intellectuals and Experts 

hus the two wings of the party think of 
the purpose of steel nationalisation from 


two diametrically opposed viewpoints. For the 
Right it is the last nationalisation', in taking steel 
into public ownership a line is drawn which 
brings the programme of nationalisation to an 
end. To the traditional Left centred around Mr. 
Bevan the decision is taken to mean that the 
right wing has after all failed to halt the policy 
of nationalisation. Thus the right wing of the 
Labour Party has only won its struggle for a 
new industrial policy, taking account of the suc¬ 
cesses of capitalism in the mid-aoth century in¬ 
stead of being wholly dominated by its failures 
of a quarter of a century ago, by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of refusing combat with the other side. 
Although this may be an admirable admini¬ 
strative arrangement for keeping the party to¬ 
gether with a sufficient air of solidarity to face a 
general election, it is not a device which makes 
for intellectual vigour. The lack of ideas, and 
even more the indifference to this lack, is indeed 
one of the most remarkable features of a party 
which has turned the leadership over to intel¬ 
lectuals. Both the leader, Mr. Gaitskell, and his 
shadow Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Harold Wilson, were university dons of good 
calibre, Their approach to problems is that of 
the highly educated man of ideas. They are sup¬ 
ported in the second rank by intellectuals like 
Jay, Jenkins, and Healey. This looks like the 
kind of leadership that the Labour Party had in 
the brief period when Sir Stafford Cripps came 
into his own in the late 1940’s—and he, after all, 
was never the boss. 

One would have expected that this leadership 
would have exercised an unusual intellectual 
stimulus on the party, especially in the field of 
economic affairs, in which both Mr. Gaitskell 
and Mr. Harold Wilson achieved some academic 
success. Yet there has probably been less serious 
thinking on matters such as these since the in¬ 
tellectuals took over. It is as if the leadership 
believed that there were no problems which 
would not be best solved, once the party was in 
office, by their personal expertise. They do not 
want a lot of subcommittees arguing about such 
crucial questions as to what to do about sterling, 
how to deal with the danger of a flight of capital, 
and pushing their irritating little disagreements 
out into the open. The result is that the party 
appears to the outside observer to be less pre¬ 
pared in spirit for the many awkward problems 
which it will have to face as soon as it reaches 
office than it was even in 1945, when its whole 
task was enormously simplified by the existence 
of a comprehensive set of war-time controls and 
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a lot of civil servants sitting ready in their offices 
with long experience of working them. The 
nation's economic resources were at that moment 
completely under the Government’s control. 
Above all, there was a ring fence of exchange 
control round the country which allowed the 
Government to police all the money transactions 
between Britain and the rest of the world. Is it 
likely that the confidence of bankers abroad and 
of wealthy men at home in the wisdom and 
conservative financial policies of the British 
Socialist Party newly come to power will be so 
great that Mr. Gaitskell will not need this ring 
fence again? 

I believe that the habit of not looking these 
problems fully in the face is all part of the 
nervousness which comes of having a leadership 
deeply divided on matters of doctrine, and afraid 
to argue. The Gaitskell wing has tended to think 
of the problem of managing any committee or 
working party concerned with ideas, rather than 
of using such bodies to achieve clarity about the 
party’s purposes and methods. The over-riding 
concern has been to handle the fragile bits of 
unconsidered agreement inside the party with 
the utmost care, to keep the difficult questions 
out of the discussion, and always to aim at a 
formula which vrould avoid any firm commit¬ 
ment that might prove awkward to the 
administrator once in power. This explains the 
extraordinarily anodyne quality of the policy 
statements which the Labour Party has pro¬ 
duced in the past few years. At best, their writers 
are able to endow them with a kind of forced 
jollity of a pepped-up Government White Paper. 
Governments may get away with this—there are 
occasions in which they may be able to argue 
that it was right to aim for a high level of public 
vagueness about their intentions—but it is hard 
to see why a radical party in opposition, whose 
very life-blood must be ideas, should think that 
this technique was appropriate to its needs. It 
seems, therefore, that although the Labour Party 
has the look of intellectual exhaustion, the real 
trouble is a deliberate policy of intellectual self¬ 
impoverishment. Had the leaders themselves 
been less competent intellectually, the party 
might have suffered less. There is no paradox 
here: this is not the first occasion on which the 
effect of having clever men at the top has been 
to stop other people thinking. 

What one notices above all is the cramped 
postures induced by the clandestine shoving and 
manoeuvring, which never develops into open 
struggle. The effect is a little like a posse of 
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powerful boxers who are so anxious to keep an 
agreement not to fight among themselves that 
they walk about with their arms always tucked 
in stiffly at their sides; soon they forget how 
to use their fists at all. I do not underestimate 
the difficulties of persuading the Labour Party 
into recognising the need for a new policy to 
replace the dogma of all-out nationalisation. 
Nor do I ignore the real gains already made in 
the process: the devotees of State ownership as 
an end in itself have been gradually levered out 
of the position of spiritual dominance within 
the party, and put on the defensive. However, 
a price has been paid for this achievement, and 
it seems to me that it is a much bigger price 
than is generally recognised. The radical Left 
in Britain, already severely inhibited by die 
special position of privilege occupied by the 
trade union leaders at the centre of the Labour 
Party and the need to meet fixed trade union 
prejudices formed in the conditions of a quarter 
of a century ago, cannot afford the further 
burden of a truce between the official leadership 
and the militants of the party on all essential 
matters of doctrine. The result is that it has 
failed to respond with radical ideas to the new 
experiences of the 1950’s. The energies of the 
leadership are so heavily engaged in fixing it so 
that the members of the lunatic fringe do not 
act too violendy out of turn. 

The Failure to Respond 

here is one outstanding instance of this 
failure to respond, which illustrates most 
sharply the damage caused by the frozen doc¬ 
trinal dispute over nationalisation and the r 61 e 
of public enterprise in general. It is worth 
examining in detail. 

The old question of the efficiency of private 
enterprise as an instrument of economic pro¬ 
gress has been raised in a new guise by the 
vastly increased weight of research and develop¬ 
ment expenditure in modern industry. It is evi¬ 
dent that when the pace of technological advance 
is speeded up, so that new machines and pro¬ 
cesses are being brought in more rapidly, the 
cost of research as a proportion of total costs is 
going to be a lot higher. This has been a feature 
of both American and Russian industry in the 
1950’s. In Britain, industrial research received a 
great fillip from the big military programme 
which was triggered off by the Korean war. In 
addition, the atomic energy programme, started 
by Mr. Attlee in the late ’forties chiefly as a 
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device (he has since explained) for impressing 
the Americans with Britain’s continued great- 
power status, absorbed increasing amounts of 
money. The State is the dominant partner in 
British industrial research; it performs a size¬ 
able share of it in its own laboratories and pays 
for the greater part of what is done by private 
industry. The latest comprehensive information 
available, covering the whole range of research 
and development in industry, is for the financial 
year 1955-56-* The amount spent in that year is 
estimated at some £300 million—which is 
roughly the same amount as was spent on all 
forms of advertising in this country. Of this, 
£230 million came out of Government funds— 
used either in the Government’s own labora¬ 
tories or to finance research by private industry 
—while the financial contribution from private 
enterprise amounted to just under £jo million. 
Incidentally, the sum reported as spent on re¬ 
search by the nationalised industries, £4 million, 
seems startlingly small for a group of enter¬ 
prises whose sales were running close to £3,000 
million in that year. 

Looking now exclusively at the research and 
development work done inside industry—that is, 
leaving aside the Government’s own research 
stations and the universities—the total amounted 
to /190 million in 1955-56. Rather more than 
two-thirds of this was financed by the State. The 
balance between public and private funds in 
Britain’s research effort may have altered 
slightly since then, as the Government has cut 
down on some of its earlier defence projects 
particularly in the development of new aero¬ 
planes, and private firms have taken over the 
cost. There has at the same time been an in¬ 
crease of around 40 per cent in the expenditure 
of the Ministry of Supply, which is the main 
Government department concerned, on research 
and development. Assuming that this is fairly 
typical of the general rate of advance in spending 
on research and development, and making an 
allowance for some transfer of financial responsi¬ 
bility from the Government to private enter¬ 
prise, it looks as though the total sum spent on 
research and development conducted within in¬ 
dustry is likely to fall short of £300 million to¬ 
day. It is impossible to be more precise about 
the figure. The basic assumption on which it 

• Estimates of Resources devoted to Scientific and 
Engineering Research and Development in British 
Manufacturing Industry, 1955, published by 
D.S.I.R. 
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rests is that while the research spending of a 
small group of Hite British companies has been 
rising in recent years, the basic dependence on 
Government finance in the industries which arc 
responsible for most of the research and develop¬ 
ment in this country has not changed signifi- 
candy since 1956. 

S omehow the impression has got around 
that Britain’s effort in the field of industrial 
research, although naturally smaller, still stands 
up to comparison with that of the United States. 
Few people would guess that American industry 
is putting rather more than ten dmes as much 
money into research as British industry. One of 
the reasons for the current British attitude of 
unconcern is, I believe, an accident of statistics. 
It so happens that the last full-scale analysis of 
British and American scientific endeavour by 
the Department of Sciendfic and Industrial Re¬ 
search* used American data for the year 1953— 
that is just before the great explosion of U.S. in¬ 
dustrial research in the middle and late i95o’s. It 
therefore leaves out the crucial bit of the story. 
During the four years following 1953 American 
industry’s annual research anti development 
budget doubled, and it is now estimated to be 
running at a rate of round $9,000 million a year. 
It compares with a current figure of the order 
of $850 million a year in British industry.f Nor 
can we derive any consolation from a comparison 
of the amount of research done outside industry, 
in universities and government laboratories: the 
Americans spend much more there too. 

These calculations are of necessity hazardous. 
It is predictable that the experts will rise up in 
a body and protest against the making of any 
kind of guess about what has happened to 
British industrial research during the interval 
of three or four years since the first precise 
figures were collected. But unless one docs guess, 
one can rarely say anything which is relevant 
to current policy. Meanwhile, in their deter¬ 
mination to stay precise and fact-bound at all 
costs, the experts go on making comparisons on 
the basis of the irrelevant American figure for 
1953. This is not the first time that a set of 
honest, reliable, and out-of-date statistics have 
got themselves firmly embedded in the intellec- 

• Annual Report of the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy, 1956-57. 

fThe figure is simply the dollar equivalent pf 
£300 million—my estimate of the upper limit Of 
current British expenditure on research in industry. 
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tual folklore of a nation, and have robbed It of 
a necessary feeling of anxiety. 

The Pace of Technology 

h a feeling of anxiety is badly needed. The 
Americans have taken another leap for¬ 
ward; we shall only see the results later on, when 
the huge effort which is now going into in¬ 
dustrial research shows up in a flood of new 
and advanced products during the 1960’s. At 
the moment we are so surprised and delighted 
by the recent evidence of high American manu¬ 
facturing costs, and the consequent gain in our 
own competitive power in the dollar markets, 
that many people have come to talk as if U.S. 
industrial power had passed its apogee. This is 
the natural reaction to the exaggeration of the 
American industrial advantage during the great 
post-war crisis of the dollar gap. We appear for 
the present to have overcome this American 
advantage in international trade with the help 
of our lower wages, superimposed on a con¬ 
siderable improvement in our industrial per¬ 
formance. But the new equilibrium in our rela¬ 
tions with the dollar world is a highly unstable 
one. The dynamic element in it is the drive of 
American technology. This is not new. There 
have been occasions in the past when American 
technology has got so far ahead that the rest of 
the world has found itself facing a structural 
dollar gap in its trade, and has had to rely on 
American charity to close it. There is no reason 
to suppose that this could never happen again. 

The same acceleration of the pace of tech¬ 
nology seems to have taken place in Soviet 
Russia during the middle 1950’s, though the 
facts are less open to measurement there. The 
activities of the Soviet Cabinet Committee on 
Automation and of other bodies whose task is 
to get new scientific discoveries absorbed into 
industrial techniques as rapidly as possible sug¬ 
gest that the Soviet effort in this field ought to 
be taken very seriously. Meanwhile, in this 
country, State support for the research effort of 
industry is now being whittled down. 

It would be wrong for Britain to try to match 
the range of industrial research being conducted 
in the United States or Russia. For one thing, 
there are fields of endeavour in which the two 
biggest military powers, with an annual arms 
expenditure several times as large as ours, are 
bound to have an advantage in the development 
of new products and processes. This plainly 
applies to aeroplanes. American supersonic 


bombers are already so far advanced that we 
cannot hope to compete with them in the 
stage of civil jet airliner development, with 
planes travelling at over 1,000 miles per hour. It 
would cost, according to a recent statement by 
Mr. Peter Masefield of Bristol Aircraft, ^300 
million—the equivalent of our whole annual ex¬ 
penditure on research and development in in¬ 
dustry—to finance the development work on 
this single project. 

In nuclear development, too, the ultimate 
prizes are likely to go to those who can afford 
to go on experimenting on a wide front with a 
great many different types of atomic reactors. 
The initial British lead in atomic energy was a 
freak; it was the outcome of an unusual con¬ 
centration of Government resources on projects 
where Britain started with the advantage of a 
highly developed military technology after the 
war. No doubt, we shall still see some com¬ 
mercial benefit from our freakish achievement 
for a few years to come. But British nuclear 
equipment is most unlikely to become a major 
export industry—if only because this is the kind 
of thing that a developed industrial country 
wants to make for itself; while the undeveloped 
countries will probably not have much use for 
the type of atomic power station that has been 
developed specifically to meet Britain’s industrial 
energy needs. 

There has undoubtedly been an excessive con¬ 
centration of Britain’s limited research effort on 
atoms and aeroplanes. Both are very exciting, 
full of prestige, but not likely to be commercial 
winners in the long run for a nation which 
has to look to its exports. The danger of our 
achievements in these fields of endeavour is pre¬ 
cisely that they dazzle. This, together with the 
accident of bias in the accepted statistical com¬ 
parison of British research with American, has 
created the illusion that there is nothing to worry 
about—that British brains pegging away quietly 
in lots of quiet back rooms are doing their stuff 
for the nation. 

We must be quite clear about the fields of 
research in which we can afford to do less than 
the Americans. About the most phoney argu¬ 
ment on this whole subject is the one that starts 
out from a comparison of per capita expenditure 
on research in Britain and the United States— 
as if research were some kind of commodity 
like food or drink, whose proper level of output 
depended on the number of individual appetites 
for it. The truth is, of course, that unless a 
national industry is pooling its research effort 
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with the industries of other nations—as, for in¬ 
stance, the members of the European Common 
Market are pooling their research on atomic 
energy—it will probably lose out in the com¬ 
petition for the development of new products, 
when it fails to match the research effort of its 
competitors in quantity or quality. It is 
altogether too facile to assume that the quality 
of the British research effort is likely to be so 
much better that it will offset the huge 
discrepancy in the sheer weight of money spent 
in foreign countries, particularly in the United 
States. This is the kind of thing that scientists 
are sometimes inclined to suggest, when one 
faces them with international comparisons of 
the size of their research effort; but it is 
the best treated as an example of a certain 
vocational arrogance, which is perhaps born of 
the experience of making an occasional discovery 
of a brand new fact. It is true that since salaries 
are higher in the United States, and a consider¬ 
able part of the cost of research (perhaps as much 
as half) consists of the money paid to the re¬ 
searchers, the same sum of money will produce 
more man-hours of work in Britain than in the 
United States. But we cannot afford to push this 
particular advantage too hard—otherwise our 
scientists will leave to take up the more highly 
paid jobs on the other side. Some of them have 
been doing so; and until more is spent on re¬ 
search work in this country the Americans are 
likely to be able to outbid us for the services of 
some of the ablest Englishmen. 

There is also the suggestion that a lot of 
American research overlaps and is wasteful, 
because of competition between firms within an 
industry. But this is an argument which cuts 
both ways. There might be something to be 
gained by exercising a more deliberate co-opera¬ 
tive effort in research in Britain. But it is not 
necessarily the single co-ordinated effort, rather 
than the multiplicity of independent endeavours, 
which pays off in the search for new products. 
Overlap in intellectual activity is not necessarily 
a bad thing. There is, no doubt, some ideal 
balance between duplication and co-ordination, 
which will achieve the most economical result; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the United 
States has got it. But equally there is nothing to 
suggest that we are any closer to it than the 
Americans. 

There are then two separate issues of policy. 
One is that the total sum devoted to industrial 
research and development is inadequate, by the 
standards of the technological pace of the late 


1950's. We must accept the fact that a smaller 
country with smaller industries will have to 
spend a proportionately larger part of its earn¬ 
ings on research in those industries in which it 
hopes to compete with a great one. The only 
escape from this is by merging the national in¬ 
dustries into a larger international complex. 

The second issue concerns the distribution of 
our enlarged research effort. Hitherto, we have 
concentrated the greater part of our resources 
on the big glamour lines—aircraft and nuclear 
energy, where our long-run* chances of com¬ 
peting for markets with the military powers are 
not very good. But when we make the decision 
to switch over some of our resources from these 
military lines to other areas of British industry 
which have been badly neglected for some time 
past, we must be careful not to underestimate 
the solid benefits which have been spread 
through certain sections of British industry by 
the Government’s defence contracts. Electronic 
computers are an outstanding example. It is no 
coincidence that Britain has a big and advanced 
computer industry, and Germany has not. 
Defence spending on guided missiles—which are 
in fact flying computers of an extremely sturdy 
and reliable kind—has allowed the enterprising 
electronics firms in this country to get ahead. 
Without these Government funds, they would 
not have done so. And unless the Government 
continues to provide them with large sums of 
money to support their research effort, they are 
going to do less in the future. 

Tories and Socialists 

r i s interesting to find a number of the more 
far-sighted Conservatives, including some 
Ministers, more concerned at present with this 
problem of the proper role of government in 
British industrial research than the Labour 
Party appears to be. At any rate, these Tories are 
trying to find a way of maintaining and perhaps 
increasing the State’s contribution to the cost of 
research and development, even though the 
defence programme, which has hitherto financed 
most of it, is reduced. However, it is frankly 
difficult for the present Government to find a 
formula, within the framework of Tory doc¬ 
trine, which will justify the extension of public 
enterprise on any large scale to serve ordinary 
manufacturing industry. It is the scale which 
now matters. A litde of it would perhaps get 
by without protest frOm the Conservative Party 
Conference. But if the total began to run into 
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teas of millions of pounds, let alone to approach 
the sum which the Government Hands out for 
research and development on the defence budget 
at present, people would begin to ask awkward 
questions. It would not only be the Conservative 
Party militants who would want to know why 
private enterprise, working in the ordinary way 
for a profit, was failing to meet the community’s 
economic needs. 

How explain the remarkable failure of the 
Labour Party to take any serious interest in this 
problem? 

It is one in which the traditional predilection 
of the British Left for public enterprise admir¬ 
ably coincides with national need. For once, it is 
the Tories who are hobbled by their ideology in 
any effort to deal with the matter intelligently. 
There is no doubt that much of British industry 
is suffering from a deficiency of research, outside 
the particular fields in which the Government is 
at present spending public money. The Govern¬ 
ment’s Advisory Council on Scientific Policy has 
listed some of the industries—“shipbuilding, 
building and contracting, and some sections of 
the textiles industries,” where “the research 
effort falls considerably short of the best stan¬ 
dards in other countries." Of industry at large 
it says, “the resources devoted to civil research 
and development have been, and still are, far 
too small for a country whose competitive posi¬ 
tion in world trade is dependent upon the 
economic development of new products and new 
processes.”* 

Even where a team of British industrial re¬ 
search workers brings off a successful coup, the 
basic facilities for moving rapidly from the stage 
of scientific discovery to a fully developed sale¬ 
able product seem often to be lacking here. A 
recent example was the important discovery 
made by scientists of the Beccham Group, work¬ 
ing under Dr. Chain, of a new and much more 
efficient approach to the making of penicillin. 
It was described by the company as a “break¬ 
through.” But Beechams' next move was to 
arrange a tie-up with an American firm, whose 
contribution was to be to provide the know-how 
for the development of this new product to the 
stage where it could be manufactured. This stage 
of development, after the basic research had been 
done, is often the mote difficult and expensive 
part of the business. Beechams decided, sensibly 
enough, that since it did not possess the facilities 

•Annual Report of the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy, 1956-57. 
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for clinical testing on a large scale nor the con* 
siderable number of experts required to push 
this project forward rapidly, it had better find 
an American partner. It should be emphasised 
that Beechams spends, by British standards, a 
lot of money on research. This scientific depen¬ 
dence of British industry on American brains is 
one of the facts which had received least atten¬ 
tion in the recent arguments about the growing 
stake of U.S. capital in this country. Mr. J. H. 
Dunning, who has made a study of American 
firms in British industry, has calculated that the 
amount of research and development work made 
available to U.S. subsidiaries and affiliates in this 
country by their parent companies exceeds the 
whole of the research and development done by 
British industry.! 

I t x s not fanciful to suggest that the conspicu¬ 
ous lack of interest in this problem on the 
part of the Labour Party goes back to the frozen 
and unresolved dispute about nationalisation. 

The fact which has to be explained is why this 
subject which looks like a “natural” for socialists 
has been overlooked by the socialist “new 
thinkers,” who have become so influential in the 
post-Attlee leadership of the party. The answer, 

I believe, is that these people are so bored with 
the whole subject of nationalisation, so relieved 
to have coaxed the party out of its obsession 
with the subject, and so concerned to maintain 
the truce which holds the two wings of the 
party precariously together, that their minds 
instinctively shy away from anything which 
looks as if it might open up the whole tedious 
issue again. While they are prepared to pay the 
agreed forfeit—the nationalisation of steel—in 
order to secure the truce, they do not wish to 
see any further extension of public enterprise in 
British industry beyond that. Even where the 
State is to take over the ownership of shares of 
companies—under the Labour Party’s pro¬ 
gramme—the aim is to avoid any suggestion of 
public enterprise; all the emphasis is placed on 
the State’s r 61 e of passive rentier , avoiding any 
interest in management, and exclusively con¬ 
cerned with capital gains. 

But what about the other wing of the party? 
Why have not the Left traditionalists, associated 
with Mr. Bevan, seized upon the new field for 
public enterprise in industrial research which 
positively invites attention? The explanation 

t American Investment in British Manufacturing 
Industry. By J. H. Dunning. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 
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here is that for those who continue to believe in 
all-out nationalisation as the key to socialism the 
new field is not particularly exciting or impor¬ 
tant, After all, they start by assuming that 
private enterprise will be inferior to public enter¬ 
prise in dealing with a wide range of industrial 
problems. So the demonstration that there is a 
fresh spot where public enterprise is needed will 
not impress them much. This particular de¬ 
ficiency of the private enterprise system is politi¬ 
cally significant only if it is regarded as a special 
case. For those who accept the present mixed 
economy, with an overwhelming predominance 
of private enterprise in it, there is a novel prob¬ 
lem about the State’s future role in meeting 
industry's research needs out of public funds. 
But for those who are looking forward to a 
general extension of the domain of public enter¬ 
prise in industry anyway, there is not. 

Some important policy decisions will have to 
be made about the relationship between the State 
and the private firms receiving Government 
money to finance useful research and develop¬ 
ment. If the operation succeeds, some of these 
firms will make very big profits out of the de¬ 
velopment of new products. What return ought 
the State to demand? Should it have the right 
to a certain number of shares in the companies 
which it has helped? At the moment, under the 
system of research contracts between the 
Ministry of Supply and certain private firms, the 
latter receive the use of a complete factory with 
equipment and all labour expenses covered, and 
get paid a management fee to conduct the re¬ 
search that the Ministry wants. If one of the pro¬ 
ducts resulting from this research goes into 
commercial production, the firm is allowed to 
take all the profits minus 20 per cent, which it 
has to pay to the Government as a licence fee 
Since at present all these contracts are for mili¬ 
tary work, the question of a commercial return 
on them only arises occasionally—usually when 
some foreign government wants to buy a 
weapon, as Sweden is now buying the Blood¬ 
hound missile from Bristol Aircraft and Ferranu. 
But if the same Government contracts were 
devoted to civilian research the commercial re¬ 
turns would probably be vast. 

The second point, which should interest 
socialists and liberals alike, is that Government 
funds of this kind will inevitably tend to go to 
the established firms with established reputadons 
for conducdng intelligent and reliable research. 
It usually takes some years before such a reputa¬ 
tion can be established by a newcomer. The 


result is therefore likely to be that the power stud 
wealth of existing successful enterprises will be 
gready increased, that the rich will become 
richer, and that there is likely to arise a kind of 
feudal aristocracy of those companies like Rolls- 
Royce and I.C.I. which will be in an enormously 
privileged position, simply because they already 
exist and are successful. 

This new feudal power may be regarded as 
an unavoidable feature of the present phase of 
high capitalism—the phase which is character¬ 
ised by the attenuadon of /he forces of the 
market and the emergence of the principle of 
price leadership by a few giant firms. But which¬ 
ever way it is, it presents an important social 
problem. The Labour Party’s plans to do some¬ 
thing about limidng the wealth of the individual 
owners of capital do not touch this question. 
The issue here is not one of excessive private 
ownership of wealth, but rather of the privi¬ 
leged and powerful position of certain estab¬ 
lished groups of management. 

War, Peace, and Planning 

h s central fact in this whole argument is 
that industrial research to-day is big busi¬ 
ness, and likely to become a lot bigger. 

After allowing for all the economies that 
might be obtained in Britain by cutting down 
the most expensive type of work on aircraft, 
missiles and nuclear energy, to which we have 
hitherto devoted far too large a proportion of 
our resources, and after taking account of the 
British advantage in being able to obtain a given 
number of scientific man-hours at a lower salary 
cost than the Americans, it is still hard to see 
how we can hope to compete with advancing 
U.S. technology over a wide range of industry, 
without spending at least two or three times as 
much as we do at present on industrial research 
and development. This means something of the 
order of £^oo-£i,ooo million a year—which 
would make the business of research comparable 
in sheer size to the coal industry. As a piece of 
public enterprise, the management of this 
activity would plainly be a much more compli¬ 
cated affair than running any of the existing 
nationalised industries. Intelligent use of public 
funds to further the development of new pro¬ 
ducts will entail constant policy decisions about 
the future shape of British industry as a whole, 
about the long-term objectives that it ought to be 
pursuing ia the national interest; and some of 
these decisions will have to be made at Cabinet 
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level. Tfee. final upshot is that a new and looser 
type of long-term planning is brought in by the 
back door, after the old type of detailed socialist 
planning has been thrown out decisively from 
the front. It is to be observed that the principle 
of such long-term planning of certain national 
resources is well established in several capitalist 
countries, including the United States. 

The practical arguments for much more State 
enterprise in industrial research show up most 
clearly in war. During war, when public money 
is spent without stint on research, the process 
of industrial innovation within the chosen areas 
of endeavour is enormously speeded up. It is 
surely plain that a nation at war which refused 
to use public enterprise and relied on the normal 
processes of capitalism to speed up the tempo of 
industrial innovation—on the theory that because 
more profits are being made out of the manu¬ 
facture of arms and military equipment, private 
firms will naturally spend more money on the 
necessary research and development—would be 
beaten by its enemies. We are in danger now of 
taking a commercial beating, because some of 
our rivals use public funds without inhibition on 
the rapid development of new products and pro¬ 
cesses, while in Britain the Government is con¬ 
scientiously niggardly on everything except the 
making of destructive weapons. It is worth 
pointing out, moreover, that even if British in¬ 
dustrialists were more research-minded than they 
are, and spent as high a proportion of their 
earnings on it as American capitalists do today, 
this would not be enough. Because American 
industry is much bigger, the same proportion 
here would mean a smaller absolute total. This 
is where the big have a decisive natural advan¬ 
tage over the small. The only way in which this 
British disadvantage can be overcome—barring 
a most unlikely decision on the part of British 
firms to spend a considerably larger proportion 
of their income than the Americans on research, 


* Sec The Future of British Socialism. By 
Anthony Crosland, Cape. 42s. J. K. Galbraith’s 
The Affluent Society (Hamish Hamilton) with its 
general thesis about the unimportance of economic 
growth has also been infiuenual. 


and therefore to take a lower rate of profit—is 
by a generous draft on public funds. 

F inally, there is the beguifing argument 
which has acquired some vogue recently in 
the British Left that none of this really matters 
much in the long run, because the economic 
problem in Britain has in any case ceased to be 
important.* Economic growth, it is alleged, is 
assured by the normal process of capitalism, 
aided by a little chivvying from the State here 
and there, and the only question is whether our 
standard of living goes up by, say, 2 per cent or 
by 3 per cent a year. 

The truth is, however, that a failure to keep 
up with the best technological standards of 
foreign competitors could mean a sharp drop in 
the standard of living of an exporting nation. 
This would happen if the lag in British tech¬ 
nology resulted in the exclusion of Britain from 
world trade in a whole range of newer products 
which will be coming along in the next few 
years. It might then be that Britain would be 
pushed out of the first rank of international 
traders, and would be forced to concentrate on 
the older and simpler manufactured products, 
where it would have to match the low wage 
costs of competitors in this field. These com¬ 
petitors a couple of decades from now will 
probably be some of the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, who are industrialising themselves rapidly 
at present. The technological pace is altogether 
hotter, for the backward as well as for the most 
advanced, since governments have taken a hand 
in forcing it. 

It seems a pity that one of the consequences of 
the disillusion of the Left with socialist planning 
and public enterprise has been a tendency to 
overlook such facts as these and to play down 
the r&le of the State in making contemporary 
capitalism work more efficiently in the public 
interest. But until capitalism is explicitly 
accepted by the Labour Party as a permanent, 
proper, and indeed superior form of organisa¬ 
tion for the overwhelming bulk of industry, it 
will be hard to remove the doctrinal confusion 
which at present impoverishes the thinking of 
the British Left. 
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Childhood at Cliveden 

A Memoir of the Twenties 


W H E N I think of Cliveden, and 
try to recapture the atmosphere 
of the house, and a sense of the 
orderliness of the life which gave it its rhythm 
and which provided the setting for the ex¬ 
citing and glamorous life which my mother 
led there, I often think of it in terms of a 
series of sounds. The background music 
varied with the seasons. In summer it would 
be the motor mowers on the lawn below the 
terrace, and the swifts whistling through the 
air and fluttering into the eaves above the 
nursery windows. In winter it was the crackle 
of the log fire in the hall which burnt day 
and night, and the sound of the cowlings on 
the roof which revolved and clanked in the 
wind. On a still day the chime of the clock 
tower could be heard far away in the woods 
or from the other side of the river. At night 
the chime was turned oil and was only turned 
on again at eight in the morning. But each 


department on the place had its own particu¬ 
lar sounds. There was Mr. Harrison, the 
nightwatchman, going on his rounds from 
the cellars to the top landings, lighting his 
way with a torch. He walked with a slow 
and measured tread which made the floor 
boards creak. At certain points he would stop 
to register his progress on a series of time- 
clocks. This made a loud click, and punctu¬ 
ated the sound of his steps. At five o’clock the 
housemaids started their day—cleaning, 
scrubbing, dusting, and tidying; in the hall, 
the drawing-rooms and passages; hurrying so 
as to become invisible before the first guests 
came down to breakfast. On the landings 
they moved with light nimble footsteps, like 
mice scuttling from one corner to another. At 
five-thirty in the summer, and a little later in 
the winter, the sounds came from the stables; 
the clanking of pails, water running into 
buckets, and the firm, quick steps of Mr. 
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Brooks and the grooms. At six o’clock in the 
summer, and while it was still dark in the 
winter, the horses, wearing their blankets, 
moved off in pairs. The start of early morn¬ 
ing exercise made a particular echo. At first 
it was the metallic sound of hooves on cobbled 
paving, which was then picked up by the 
wings of the house, this time with a softer 
note as the hooves touched the gravel of the 
drive. 

At seven o’clock Nannie would have her 
early morning cup of tea brought to her in 
bed by the nursery maid. She slept in the 
night nursery in a four-poster brass bed be¬ 
tween Jakie and me. She had once had a cold 
and thought at the time that she might give 
it to us, and ever since then she had slept 
with her head away from ours and her toes 
opposite our pillows. By the time her tea 
arrived Jakie and I would already have been 
carrying on a muted conversation; the arrival 
of the tea merely signalled the official opening 
of our day. Like all children we started the 
day with great gusto; with talk, laughter, 
banging of doors, and running up and down 
the passages. By now the house was fully 
awake except for the guests who would not 
be called till eight or half-past. 

At eight o’clock there was breakfast in the 
servants’ hall in the basement, and in the 
steward’s room on the ground floor where 
Lee, Mrs. Addison the housekeeper, Arthur, 
my father’s valet, my mother’s personal maid, 
and one or two visiting servants had their 
meals. At nine o’clock Lee went up to the 
first floor and performed his first ritual of the 
day. With a flourish he would pick up a large 
drumstick and, slowly at first, but working 
up to a fine crescendo of noise, he sounded 
the gong for dining-room breakfast. The 
opening bars of this were like thunder 
rumbling in the distance, then the crash of 
the storm and, to give it a note of artistry, the 
sound would be made to roll and fade out 
slowly. Lee performed this function, like he 
did everything else, immaculately and with 
a style of his own. After this everyone, at 
least officially, was awake and the day had 
started in earnest. 


I f in thb departments of the house to 
which I have referred I include the family, 
then at this stage we need not venture as far 
afield as the saw-bench or the carpenter’s shop 
to find a regular cacophony of sound, most 
of it coming from the children’s landing. 
But from the floor below the chief soloist has 
already started a rehearsal for the intricate 
part she plays, using several instruments at 
the same time. My mother was called at 
eight o’clock with a tray of coffee and fruit. 
She then spent half an hour reading the Bible 
and Science and Health. This was called 
“doing the lesson,’’ and the lesson was in¬ 
variably done, every morning and usually 
twice a day. This was part of the business of 
“getting one’s thinking right for the day.” 
Now if at this stage the reader imagines that 
he can detect in this process something 
parallel, though perhaps not similar, to the 
meditation and communion which signals the 
start of the day in monastic houses of eccles¬ 
iastical teaching, he will be sadly mistaken. 
The “lesson” was more an effort of concen- 
centration and will than anything else. In the 
first place it had to be because the telephone 
kept ringing. If that was cut off the interrup¬ 
tion would be from one of the children, or a 
nephew or niece, looking in to say good¬ 
morning. This visit might result in laughter, 
argument, vituperation—or another tele¬ 
phone call. In any case it always meant that 
certain passages of the lesson were read again, 
this time out loud and with a prefix: “Now 
keep still and listen to this, it will really help 
you. There’s nothing like the life of St. Paul. 
Michael, you must study it.” This was spoken 
in a gentle voice as my mother turned the 
pages of the Bible and concentrated on the 
words of the text. But quickly the tone of her 
voice would vary; a note of humour would 
come into it and, either to catch the interest 
of the child, or because what she was about 
to read out was such a mouthful that she 
could not properly digest it herself, she 
would look up and say in the purest imita¬ 
tion of a Southern Negro woman, “Yassir, 
I’se gonna help yew. Me and Mistah Jesus 
is gonna help yew....” 

After Mrs. Eddy came the cold bath and 
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physical exercises, my mother still in her bath- 
cap and with grease on her face touching her 
toes or standing on her head. This was inter¬ 
spersed with calling for Rose Harrison, tell¬ 
ing her that she had put out the wrong dress, 
and telling her not to talk so much. One of 
the points about Rose was that she talked 
nearly as much as my mother and, in her 
broad Yorkshire accent, she always answered 
back. “It’s no good you going on like that, 
M’Lady. You told me last night to give you 
the yellow print and now that you’ve got it 
you’re not satisfied .” Rose always emphasised 
the last word in her sentences. But Rose’s 
words would probably be lost to my mother, 
who by this time would be telling her to do 
something quite different, or calling upstairs 
to a child—or else the telephone would be 
ringing again. My father, who woke early, 
used to take the dogs for a walk and join the 
rest of the family for breakfast at nine o’clock 
in the dining-room. 

Breakfast would hardly be finished before 
my mother would be downstairs and dealing 
with the housekeeping arrangements for the 
day. Monsieur Gilbert, the chef, in his white 
jacket and carrying his menu book, would 
come into her boudoir to discuss the meals. 
After this it would be Lee, or the house¬ 
keeper, or the gardener who had come in to 
arrange the flowers. My mother was herself 
an expert and meticulous housekeeper and 
nothing escaped her notice. Her main work 
in the morning was with her secretary— 
answering letters, issuing invitations, or 
writing out notes for a speech—but before 
this the children had to be given their 
“lesson.” From an early age it was impressed 
on us that in some respects we would be 
lucky if we survived the rest of the day 
without disaster if we neglected this part of 
our duties. Although I cannot pretend that 
we regarded this period as anything more 
than a routine duty which had to be per¬ 
formed, we usually preferred the lesson to 
be given by our mother rather than our 
father. It offered us more chances to digress 
from the subject in hand. My father’s method 
of giving us the lesson, although it followed 
the pattern of reading extracts from the Bible 


and Science and Health, contained a quiet 
logic of his own. The whole episode became 
more portentous; and when it was finished 
we would leave his room wondering if we 
would ever be able to live up to the expecta¬ 
tions of this good man who, at times, took 
such a stem and uncompromising view of 
life. 

T h e life of the children in the house ran 
to certain prescribed rules. We had a 
routine, and this was fortunate as it pro¬ 
vided us with a regularity which was in con¬ 
trast to much else that was irregular and 
surprising. After breakfast and “the lesson” 
we went out riding with Brookic; every day 
except Sundays. Like all grooms and people 
professionally associated with horses, his 
clothes were dapper and his manner brisk. 
For riding with the young gentlemen he wore 
breeches, gaiters, and a bowler; for driving 
them in the tub-cart a dark brown suit and 
a bowler; and for taking them out hunting, 
top boots and a short felt top-hat. Riding was 
a serious form of pleasure; it was fun but it 
was not frivolous. I remember one day walk¬ 
ing over to the stables carrying a cardboard 
shield with a large red cross painted on it (no 
doubt an influence from the Crusades) and a 
wooden dagger tucked into my stocking be¬ 
neath my breeches. A young Don Quixote, 
perhaps? The knight errant idea appealed to 
me at the time. Brookie, however, was no 
Sancho Panza. He confiscated the shield and 
the dagger until the ride was over. There 
were limits to what his young gentlemen 
could wear out riding. 

Brookie, like most people on the place, 
took a pride in his work, in his horses and, 

I think, in us. His job was simply to take us 
riding and he made it as interesting as he 
could. He varied his rides with clockwork 
regularity; up the road to the paddocks at 
Hedsor, through the woods to Taplow Court, 
or a game of hide-and-seek in the Pheasantry, 
with my brother and me riding flat out, in 
and out of the trees, trying to catch up with 
him. The culmination of this came in the 
winter when hunting started. There were 
certain members of the Garth Hunt whom 
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Brookie treated reverentially; hji reverence 
was based on their reputation in the hunting 
field. A word of approval from Colonel 
Barker, the Master, on the turn-out of the 
Cliveden stables, and Brookie's day was made. 
The Garth hounds ostensibly hunted foxes, 
but even in those days the suburbs and allot¬ 
ments of Maidenhead, Bracknell, and other 
neighbouring towns were encroaching on the 
Garth country. For every fox there were a 
dozen cats, and my thoughts on the subject 
became almost as confused as those of the 
hounds. Were we hunting cats or was it 
foxes? Brookie at any rate, with two small 
children on leading reins, usually hunted 
Colonel Barker from a discreet distance. 
“Barker by name and Barker by nature,” was 
what they called him, those members of the 
field who had experienced the rough side of 
his tongue. Bark he might, but his jumping 
days were over, and he knew all the roads 
and gates in his country. He seldom broke 
out of a fast trot, and when he did venture 
over an obstacle it was usually one which our 
ponies could manoeuvre. 

In some ways' the thing that impressed me 
most about Brookie was the way he con¬ 
ducted his home life; it appeared in every 
respect to be so totally different from our 
own. Mrs. Brooks was a large, good-natured 
woman, and she and Brooks had met, many 
years ago, when she was working in a 
laundry delivering the washing. Whether he 
established his supremacy in those early 
courting days, or whether that came later, I 
do not know, but ever since I knew her Mrs. 
Brooks did exactly what Mr. Brooks told her. 
When we came back into the stable-yard after 
riding we would go to say good-morning to 
Mrs. Brooks and to collect the dogs’ dinners. 
Brookie would open the door and shout up 
stairs: “Mother, come down here!” A sound 
of scuffling and Mrs. Brooks came clattering 
down the stairs. “Oh, Mr. Michael, you do 
look well!” she would beam, "Oh, you do 
look well! Doesn’t he look well? Oh, I say, 
you do look well!" At this point Brookie 
would interject, “Now shut up, Mother, let’s 
have those dinners—quick, and hurry up 
about it!" Clatter of feet going upstairs, a 
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quick tom-round, and Mrs. Brooks would 
appear with three plates of dog’s food. “Oh, 
Snuff, he is a nice dogl Oh, he’s such a nice 
dog. Oh, isn't he a nice dog?” and once mote 
Brookie would bring the conversation to a 
close: “That’s enough of that, Mother, Up 
stairs 1" And Mrs. Brooks would clatter up 
die stairs again to prepare the lunch and 
attend to those domestic details which, no 
doubt, made this side of Brookie’s life <a 
marital bliss. 

At half-past-two every day Mrs. Gibbons 
(Nannie was accorded the honorary tide of 
Mrs. in deference to her age and her position 
in the house), Mr. Brooks, and my younger 
brother and I, wrapped up against the 
elements, went for a drive in the tub-cart. We 
were given no option about these drives, 
although we often rebelled against their 
monotony. Several hours of every week we 
drove round Hedsor or Burnham Beeches; 
two small boys peering over the edge of the 
cart, staring disconsolately at Wagtail’s hind¬ 
quarters. When we came in there was tea in 
the nursery, with a fat, kindly old made¬ 
moiselle whose name I cannot remember. 
Our French, such as it was, was colloquial 
from an early age. At five o’clock, clean and 
spruce, we were sent downstairs. The grown¬ 
ups would be having their tea in the hall, and 
there we entered a different world: the ex¬ 
citing world of my mother and her friends, 

M y mother’s gaiety acted like magic 
with small children, her own or any¬ 
one else’s. It was thrilling and contagious. 
She enjoyed the whole game of turning every¬ 
thing into a farce, of making fun of the awe¬ 
inspiring things of life which was what every 
child prayed for. And it was not just fun, it 
was a riot. With children she was in her 
element. From her they met with something 
quite different from the usual set of instruc¬ 
tions passed on to them by parents and 
nannies. The average grown-up, when faced 
with a child—his own or someone else’s— 
will, in self-defence, remember the cardinal 
rule which is: “Don’t get it over-excited.” My 
mother’s approach was a more positive one. 
Her idea was to make it laugh. She scored 
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success after success* Children in slums, 
children in prams, children with weeks of 
grime all over their faces, and cosseted little 
Lord Fauntleroys of children all provided en¬ 
thusiastic audiences for the very personal per¬ 
formance which she gave entirely for their 
benefit. This was her age group: the very 
young and wholly un-selfconscious. With 
anything in between the age of innocence and 
the fully-matured creature her performance 
often misfired. 

These sessions in the evening, when all was 
laughter and high spirits, could not always 
be sustained. At times my mother’s mood was 
admonitory rather than encouraging: “do’s” 
and “dont’s” were flung around the room, 
sometimes for good measure, at other times 
more pointedly in one particular direction. 
If a child were unlucky enough to be singled 
out for preferential treatment of this kind he 
could be made to feel small, wicked, and 
foolish, and childish laughter could be turned 
into childish tears of indignation in no time 
at all. It was part of our training to avoid 
this kind of situation, and especially to hide 
any tears; because tears meant being ordered 
to stop crying, an order so perplexing that it 
occasionally worked. The essential tactic, 
when a general skirmish of words looked like 
taking a turn for the worse, was to keep the 
battle fluid and confused and try to avoid 
being cornered. In a critical moment Jakie 
and I could rely on each other for support 
and, provided my father kept out of it, we 
could either of us create a fairly impressive 
diversion of our own. The drama was too 
rapid to count for much—when we were still 
very young. 

There were, as well, quieter moods which 
were every bit as enjoyable and a good deal 
less precarious. When there were no visitors, 
which was not often, my father would read 
us an adventure story, or my mother would 
read us Uncle Remus ; or else we would go 
into the boudoir, turn the lights out, and lie 
in front of the fire and listen to her “nigger” 
stories which she remembered from her own 
childhood. These stories were witty and 
humorous, with a touch of pathos which is 
inevitable in any Negro story. My mother 


acted every part with her voice, making her 
characters sound lazy and confiding, boast¬ 
ful or frightened. We were listening to the 
world of the coloured people at Mirador; a 
world of friendly, puzzled, grown-up child¬ 
ren, interspersed with the high-spirited 
behaviour of her brothers who, in turn, 
assumed the childish form of the Negroes 
when she introduced her father into the 
picture. 

9 

A t a n early age we learnt the habit of mix- 
. ing with older people and total 
strangers. We were taught to be polite, par¬ 
ticularly to servants and people who could 
not answer back. But familiarity, if it did not 
breed contempt, at least ensured that we 
became no respecters of persons. Mr. Lloyd 
George was distinguished in our eyes for his 
exceptionally long hair. Lord Balfour was 
tall, kindly, and detached, as a grown-up 
should be. J. L. Garvin had an engaging but 
odd way of speaking, and looked as if his eyes 
would pop out of his head.- Lionel Curtis, 
with his shaggy grey head, looked to us like a 
man who probably knew everything there 
was to be known, but he gave himself away 
by his jokes which, we could have told him, 
were not faintly funny. But Dr. Salter from 
Plymouth found us in the woods where Jakie 
and I made our hide-out. He came on us in 
our own territory when we were peacefully 
trying to smoke the pipes which we had 
spent hours making under the unobservant 
eye of Stainer in the carpenter’s shop. He 
sensibly made no reference to this. Instead, 
we talked together about subjects that inter¬ 
ested us; such as the behaviour of wild 
animals, and the chances of avoiding having 
to go away to school by taking to the woods, 
like Jack Shepherd the highwayman, and 
living in the caves he once lived in on the 
river bank. (We never tried this when the 
time came: it was my turn to go first and we 
both locked ourselves in the lavatory where 
we yelled like dervishes until my father was 
sent for and ordered us to open up.) Dr. 
Salter took us into his confidence and we 
treated him more seriously than the late Prime 
Minister or the Foreign Secretary. He had 
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not quite their imposing manner; but even 
that to a child was reassuring. 

My Uncle Bob Brand has told me that he re¬ 
members one day coming to Cliveden to help 
entertain members of an international dele¬ 
gation collected from all over the world, who 
had come down from London for the after¬ 
noon. These elderly and possibly distin¬ 
guished visitors were assembled in the hall 
when he arrived and my mother was greeting 
them collectively and individually. (I remem¬ 
ber an occasion like this. Some of them were 
Chinese; we thought they were all Chinese.) 
All at once he caught sight of Jakie and me. 
We were evidendy in the middle of playing 
a game by ourselves and the fact that the hall 
had suddenly filled up with a lot of Chinese 
did not strike us as odd. We were simply 
using these visitors as vantage points, as trees 
in a forest behind which we could hide, as 
natural obstacles impeding our escape. On 
occasions like this we were anonymous, and 
we felt invisible. 

When it was time to go to bed it was only 
reluctantly that we left the exciting arena of 
the grown-ups'and went up to our bath, 
supper, and a story read to us by Nannie. 
Our prayers were of a traditional kind. It was 
only later, when we were old enough for a 
governess, that the more confusing phrases 
of Mrs. Eddy’s text, touching on the 
mysteries of the metaphysical world, became 
part of the syllabus. Both the words and their 
meaning were complicated and well beyond 
our reach, and their implications were 
quickly dispelled by the long conversations 
Jakie and I carried on in the dark, and by the 
stories we told each other of the imaginary 
characters we invented—preposterous cari¬ 
catures of the people we had met downstairs. 

At the age of five, or thereabouts, we had 
set periods in the morning and afternoon for 
lessons in English and French. As the rides 
in the pony cart became a thing of the past 
this still gave us plenty of time to explore 
the world of Mr. Stainer in the carpenter’s 
shop, Monsieur Gilbert in the kitchen, and 
Johnnie Camm, the gardener’s son, and his 
activities in the gas-yard which he chose as 
his retreat. I cannot remember a time at Ctive- 
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den, until I was nearly ready to leave Eton, 
when there Was not a tutor or a French 
governess or the threat of a French governess. 
French was considered essential, and if we 
did not have a governess we were sent abroad 
for part of the holidays to stay with a family 
in Paris or Nice. The probability of this extra 
work in the holidays depended on our school 
reports of the previous term, but as these 
seldom came up to the expectations which my 
father set for us the governess, or much worse, 
the trip to France, usually materialised. 

W hen I had reached the age of seven 
or eight my father engaged the ser¬ 
vices of a member of the ground staff at 
Lords, who came for a fortnight during 
the Easter holidays to teach us cricket. 
George Fenner was a fortunate choice 
of man; he was not only an expert teacher of 
his art but an original wit, and we always 
looked forward to his visits. My brother 
David, more under the influence of Jorrocks 
than W. G. Grace, owned an odd assortment 
of beagles which he hunted from his pony in 
preference, any day, to practising cricket. 
That was until the unhappy day when my 
father considered David’s school reports so 
inadequate that the beagles were summarily 
banished. They were contentious animals at 
the best of times. They were not house- 
trained, but it was impossible to keep them 
out of the house. They gave tongue, as all 
good beagles should, but only when they 
were shut up in the kennels for the night. 
David was always trying to get them to use 
their noses. I can remember running through 
the woods, dragging a sack soaked in aniseed, 
feeling like an escaped convict from Dart¬ 
moor with a lot of bloodhounds on his track. 
The beagles eventually got bored with 
aniseed, so other more exciting smells had 
to be found to encourage them. My mother 
was always receiving presents from America: 
chocolates, sweets, pecan nuts, and sometimes 
a Virginia ham. One day the rarest and most 
cherished of all gifts arrived: roe herrings 
from the mouth of the James river, pickled 
and salted and as strong as anchovy to the 
tongue. David got wind of them the moment 
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he came through the dining-room door at 
breakfast. They were clearly God’s gift to 
beagles who had almost lost their sense of 
smell. The drag was a roaring success that 
morning; the scent was blinding, the beagles 
ran like dogs possessed, chasing they knew 
not what, but something rare and pungent, 
and worth going after for once. We came 
back for lunch Rushed and elated, but poor 
David had a lot to account for before my 
mother was prepared to find it amusing. 

A s f a a as our education went my parents 
, held diametrically opposite views. My 
father regarded all education as important in 
principle; not because it stimulated the 
curiosity into following new lines of thought 
or increased one’s ability to enjoy life, but 
because, to his mind, it spelt the difference 
between being serious and being frivolous. 
An educated man, he would reason, was 
someone who was in a position to pull his 
weight; an uneducated man was always at 
a disadvantage—a precept which was not 
obvious to a child who had such opportuni¬ 
ties for enjoying life provided he could divest 
it of its various tutors. 

My mother’s approach was quite different. 
She enjoyed intelligent people and natural 
talent wherever she met it, and she often en¬ 
joyed drawing out some expert on his par¬ 
ticular form of expertise. She saw certain 
advantages in being educated; but her view 
was tempered by her contempt for earnest, 
intellectual people—women in particular— 
who became so carried away by their know¬ 
ledge that they ignored what was to her the 
point of living. The point of life was not to 
stuff your head with a lot of facts and then 
think that you knew anything. The point of 
life was always to be found at the point of 
contact with people; not with theories, how¬ 
ever erudite. Humour was the standard by 
which she judged the intelligentsia; it was 
the hall-mark she had to recognise before 
she was prepared to take them seriously. 

After my mother's religious conversion she 
transferred her patronage of preparatory 
schools from West Downs at Winchester to 
a school in Sussex which catered for the 


children of Christian Scientists. It* head¬ 
master, the reverend Harold Hubert Hibert 
Hockey, was a Church of England parson 
who tolerated the unorthodox. The school 
itself was a bleak place to return to after the 
comforts of home; but Mr. Hockey, its pre¬ 
siding genius, had an unusual gift with boys. 
He could teach them anything, except work. 
We learnt to be good at games, fond of 
animals, appreciative of music, and our 
moral standard was impeccable. We had out¬ 
ings on land and outings on water, and we 
acted nearly all of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
plays. It was, I am convinced, an excellent 
school except in one particular; too many of 
the teaching staff were nearly illiterate. We 
tussled with Common Entrance and scraped 
into Eton in bottom place. 

E ton was for me a period of almdst un¬ 
interrupted enjoyment. My mother’s 
visits took the form of nerve-racking inter¬ 
ludes which produced moments of acute em¬ 
barrassment. She never understood this society 
of young men who were granted more in¬ 
dependence and autonomy in their affairs 
than she ever regarded as being good for 
children. Their various degrees of manhood, 
the distinction which they had attained 
among their fellows, meant nothing to her. In 
her eyes all schoolboys were children, and she 
was ready to appropriate any one of them; to 
seize a boy at random and ask him if he had 
cleaned his teeth, said his prayers, and written 
to his parents. My tutor lived in terror of 
meeting her. Most parents were anathema to 
A. C. Huson, whose practical experience of 
life did not extend far beyond the world of 
young men. My last half, when I was enough 
of a swell to be in his confidence, he confessed 
that on one occasion, when he heard my 
mother’s voice approaching down the pas¬ 
sage, he had darted into the cupboard in his 
sitting-room where, for the next five minutes, 
he crouched, being quietly asphyxiated by the 
fumes of his pipe. 

Eton twenty-five years ago—and it may be 
the same to-day—provided a unique educa¬ 
tion for the youngs man going out into the 
world. Its society contained all the ingredients 
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which Jp to make up esprit de corps in just 
the right measure. It struck a balance 
between educating a boy to appreciate the 
team spirit, while at the same time accepting 
personal eccentricity as something that was 
not to be discouraged. If Eton did not give 
a foretaste of what the world was like outside 
its own frontiers, it enabled most boys to 
learn to adapt themselves later to quite un¬ 
expected conditions. Contrary to popular 
belief, it was not a snobbish school. In rela¬ 
tion to rival establishments it was sophisti¬ 
cated, even precocious, but the result was 
broadminded rather than bigoted. Eton 
spells the end of childhood, and anything 
further that I write about my mother’s life at 
home will be the judgment of a man review¬ 
ing the scene in retrospect rather than of 
someone trying to recapture the feeling of 
twenty years ago. 

T he English country house and estate 
has now nearly vanished except as a 
spectacle for sightseers who to-day view 
the corpse now that the spirit has left 
it. It used to 'be a community made up 
of many component parts. Cottage and man¬ 
sion enjoyed a corporate existence which it is 
difficult to recapture nowadays in the imper¬ 
sonal field of public enterprise. 

As there was no village to Cliveden, the 
club and recreation rooms, which during the 
first World War had been part of the 
Canadian War Hospital, became the centre 
of social life. Outside the main gates, it is 
true, there stood the Three Feathers public- 
house, posted as a salutary reminder of the 
inefficacy of anyone advocating a policy of 
prohibition. But the club itself was licensed 
with its own bar and it had the additional 
attraction of a billiard room, kitchen, and 
hall, with at one end a small stage and a 
piano. As well as being in every sense a club 
for its members, the premises was also the 
place for teas on Saturdays for the estate 
cricket and football matches. 

Before the second World War, before the 
habit of the cinema, the sports stadium, the 
dog-track, and the dirt-track had become 
quite such an established part of people's 
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lives, the village green and the village line 
provided everything that old man or lover, 
girl or boy, looked forward to when their 
working week was nearing its end. For Clive- 
deners in the summer there was Boulter’s 
Lock, where punts, launches, and pleasure- 
steamers could be stared at, envied, and made 
the subject of gossip by anyone who chose to 
stroll down to the river and stand on its 
banks. For the patient or the philosophical, 
the river provided fishing of a sort; for the 
home-lovers, there remained the cottage 
garden, to be spaded, planted, and trimmed. 
But for most, young or old, winter or 
summer, the recreation ground was Ac 
centre of attraction. Here the home team 
every Saturday afternoon defended its honour 
and reputation, at football and cricket, 
against its neighbours and rivals. Lee, 
portly and a little past his prime, used to 
play cricket when he could get away from his 
duties at the house. So did Shepherd the 
woodman, skinny, old, braced, belted, and 
cloth-capped. Brookie’s son, Stanley, young 
and athletic, a six-or-nothing man with Ac 
bat, was immaculately accoutred in white 
flannels and a blazer; so was my cousin 
Reggie Winn, certainly Ae keenest cricketer 
ever elected to Ae Eton Ramblers. Hubert 
Smith, Ae agent, was distinguished by a 
hockey blue he had gained at Oxford; but 
Soper, who learned his round-arm bowling 
flicking stones against a tree, was accredited 
wiA equal aAletic distinction in this com¬ 
pany. Jakie and I, and sometimes David 
though he really disliked Ac game, played 
for Ae side. 

The recreation room to which I referred 
was also Ae meeting place for Ae whole 
estate for Ae annual flower show and sports 
day on August Bank Holiday. The cricket 
ground Aen became the scene of every kind 
of race and contest, for Ae very young and 
the very old. Music was provided by Ae 
Maidenhead Brass Band, good all-weaAer in¬ 
strumentalists who, if the weaAer broke, 
retired to the shelter of Ae wood and played 
“Colonel Bogey” muffied by Ae sound of 
rgin dripping from Ae trees. 

My father usually judged Ae more inrtpor- 
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tant events, and started the tug-of-war be¬ 
tween Cliveden and White Place farm, the 
main event of the day. Holland, the cowman, 
an enormous, swarthy man with a dark, 
cheerful face, wrapped one end of the rope 
round his middle and dug in for White Place. 
Humphreys, for Cliveden, was anchored on 
the other end. Everyone who was not pull¬ 
ing joined in to shout encouragement to his 
own side; and for every member of the team 
there were at least three self-appointed 
coaches usually bawling quite contradictory 
instructions into the cars of friends on the 
rope. The struggle would veer backwards and 
forwards, first one way then the other, until 
one side collapsed and was dragged helplessly 
along the ground to shouts of advice to “dig 
in” and “hold ’em”; but the moment had 
passed for “digging in,” and all was cheers 
and smiles and perspiration. 

After tea my mother gave away the prizes, 
Hubert Smith calling out the names of the 
winners; the older men shuffling up to re¬ 
ceive their presents, touching their forelocks, 
shaking hands, and receiving a word of con¬ 
gratulation from my parents; the younger 
ones shyer, more self-conscious, not quite cer¬ 
tain what to do with their hands. My mother 
could let no occasion pass without making a 
crack of some sort. Emmet, a conscientious 
man, took great pride in the garden at the 
back of his cottage, and every year he won a 
prize for vegetables. “And now Mr. Emmet,” 
she would say with some pretence of indigna¬ 
tion, “now I know why you do no work in 
my garden.” To make the statement patently 
outrageous she would probably involve my 
father: “His lordship has had his eye on you 
for some time.” The effect on the audience at 
first was one of slight shock, and then of 
mirth. She would appeal to them. “Wouldn’t 
you be suspicious? Every year he wins the 
vegetable prize. It’s really become a scandal. 
Everybody’s talking about it.” She seldom 
misjudged her man on these occasions. Her 
mistakes were more often with strangers, 
men in public life who could not be broken 
down into quite unsophisticated terms. 

The fancy-dress dance in the recreation 
room in the winter was for all the adult 


people on Cliveden and White Place. After 
dinner the house party, usually consisting 
mostly of the family and relations at Christ¬ 
mas time, would put in an appearance, the 
children being allowed to wear fancy dress. 
This was the one night in the year when 
Arthur Bushell, my father’s valet, allowed 
himself complete dispensation from his posi¬ 
tion of under-butler. Arthur was with my 
father for over thirty years and treated him 
with reverence and affection. He was a 
natural mimic; he had a sense of the pro¬ 
prieties and also a sense of burlesque. For the 
fancy-dress dance, assisted by Rose Harrison, 
he usually dressed up as Nellie Wallace, 
wearing a preposterous hat. Lee, who 
appeared at the dance for a short time in his 
ordinary clothes, ushered the house staff into 
the station wagon accompanied by this 
parody of a woman who, only half ah hour 
earlier, had been quietly serving dinner in' 
the dining-room. My mother and the rest of 
us would go down to watch the parade and 
judge the prizes. When Arthur came round 
in the parade, usually accompanied by Rose 
dressed as a charlady, the lorgnettes became 
those, not of Nellie Wallace, but of Lady 
Desborough, our neighbour at Taplow. For 
an instant the mouth, the expression, the 
whole posture gave the caricature. My father 
occasionally looked rather taken aback at see¬ 
ing his friend and neighbour brilliantly 
mimicked by his valet, and to witness a side 
of Arthur’s character of which he was not 
made aware for the other three hundred and 
sixty-four days in the year. This particular 
turn was strictly for the benefit of the family. 
Arthur ventured to the brink but did not go 
too far. This was the estate’s own party, an 
occasion for local wits and characters to come 
into their own, and we did no more than see 
it started and then disappear. 

“ v r vou have said so little about your 
JD mother’s social life" might be the 
comment of anyone knowing my mother’s 
life and her reputation as a hostess. “But the 
whole of her life was a social life,” would be 
my reply. Even when she was alone, and she 
has been quite often alone in her old age, she 
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thought in terms- of people. On the rare 
occasions when she read a book, usually his¬ 
tory or biography, she thought of it in terms 
of people. Sometimes she kept herself alone 
on purpose, closeted in her room at Sandwich 
like a monk in his cell; but that was only in 
order to study her religion, and this was the 
only non-social function she performed— 
other than having a bath and going to sleep. 
If she played golf on her own she would talk 
to the caddie, ask him about his family and 
children, and find some way of making him 
look more cheerful. If she was held up in a 
traffic-jam she would talk to the policeman. 
If she was at Buckingham Palace, at a huge 
reception, she would enjoy herself with the 
most exalted and the humblest people pre¬ 
sent; it might be the Queen, but it might 
equally be the wife of the secretary of some 
embassy whose country could hardly be 
found on the map. 

During my mother’s early period at Clive¬ 
den, before politics or Christian Science or 
children arrived on the scene, before even the 
first World War altered so radically the order 
of English society, the guests consisted of 
the most amusing people that could be found 
in the fashionable world. There were the 
great families, and there was also a strong 
sprinkling of those great wits and talkers who 
gave the age its particular flavour: Maurice 
Baring, Hilaire Belloc, A. J. Balfour, Philip 
Kerr, and many others besides. After the first 
World War the list at week-ends became even 
more variegated; in fact it was about as mixed 
as a list of house guests could reasonably be. 
Invitations were by merit only; and merit 
meant being amusing, interesting, influential, 
American, religious, frivolous, helpful, or in 
need of help. Invitations were never issued to 
bores, bounders, braggarts, or people of easy 
virtue. It was easier for a Roman Catholic 
priest to enter the front door at Cliveden than 
it was for the guilty party in a divorce case to 
get through its main gates—and it was never 
made easy for a Roman Catholic priest. My 
mother had a horror of the "fast set”; she 
found them dull and stupid, and in their 
company she felt uneasy. The fast set 
of the 1920*8 lived in an aura of cock¬ 
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tails and night clubs,. racecourses, glossy 
newspapers, gossip, and divorce courts, and 
she wished no part of them or their lives. If 
it came to love-affairs she was a more accom¬ 
plished flirt than most of them, but she 
abhorred sex and its uses in seduction. She 
could manage seduction without it, and that 
she found more amusing and more satis¬ 
factory. 

T here were regular guests as well as the 
occasional ones. There was Bernard 
Shaw, who stayed for long stretches at a time, 
reading, writing, and always talking, eating 
his vegetables and going for walks. Other 
regular visitors were Geoffrey Dawson and 
Lionel Curtis, Tom Jones, Walter Elliot, 
Terence O’Connor, Bob Brand, and Neville 
Chamberlain. Perhaps they were the “Clive¬ 
den set.” It could not have been Lord 
Ancastcr, who talked about grouse and part¬ 
ridges, and spat large mouthfuls of food 
around the room and kept everyone amused. 
It could not have been Bobbety Cranborne or 
Betty Asquith or Aunt Elsie Kerry, or Lit¬ 
vinov or Maisky (who never stayed over¬ 
night), or Ribbentrop (who never stayed at 
all). It could not be most of the people I 
remember, who stayed because they loved 
staying, who discussed anything that they 
found amusing, and who probably felt as 
hopeless about die political situation as did 
most people at that time. The week-end- 
parties I remember were heterogeneous in the 
extreme, with my mother’s collection of 
friends, talents, fellow countrymen, and lame 
dogs brought together, sometimes by arrange¬ 
ment, at other times almost accidentally. 

During the second World War generals 
came into their own at Cliveden, as they did 
on other fronts as well. English, Canadian, 
American generals, admirals, senators, and 
young airmen from overseas who had no¬ 
where to go for the week-end were invited to 
stay, often on the spur of the moment. The 
standard of hospitality which they enjoyed 
was not marred by the application of tee¬ 
total principles. It was only if the family hap 
pened to be alone that certain preliminary 
negotiations between the boudoir and the 
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pantry were necessary before the claret could 
appear on the dining-room table. 

I h a v e said nothing about the acting, the 
most spontaneous and the least co-ordi¬ 
nated acting 1 have ever seen. The sudden 
outbursts of mimicry and burlesque could 
happen at any time. It might be a charade, in 
which case everyone joined in; but as often 
as not it all started with my mother slipping 
a pair of celluloid false teeth into her mouth 
while in the middle of a conversation at 
dinner. When this happened her whole per¬ 
sonality was transformed, another creature 
had simply been spirited into the room and 
now sat in the place that a moment ago she 
had occupied, a creature bearing a superficial 
resemblance to Lady Astor but in every other 
respect a total stranger. If, for instance, my 
mother decided to turn herself into a Tsarist 
Russian emigre then we found that we were 
talking to a Romanoff or a Troubetskoi 
whose life had been a chapter of the most 
appalling disasters. In a quiet monotone, 
with a tired, detached expression of face, she 
would recall one episode after another, treat¬ 
ing disaster with familiarity and contempt, 
and making only the trivial sound important. 
While the mood lasted she lived the charac¬ 
ters that she portrayed and interpreted them 
with the personal vision of the artist. 

These characters usually appeared on the 
slightest pretext in the dining-room when the 
conversation looked like becoming mono¬ 
tonous and my mother wished to escape from 
ordinary life conversation and jump into an¬ 
other element. Her sense of artistry gave this 
imaginative clement a touch of reality that 
more conventional conversation might have 
lacked. If the mood carried we would move 
to the long library and, with the adjustment 
of chairs and tables, give the performance a 
more theatrical setting. Then we knew we 
would be treated to other samples of her ex¬ 
tensive repertoire. I can remember only a few 
of them. There was the little Jewish business¬ 
man, and in order to do him justice she would 
hurry upstairs and a few moments later 
appear again wearing trousers, a tail-coat, 
and a bowler hat crammed over her ears. This 


character had no name or any name. He was 
in business, any sort of business. He was ex¬ 
citable, affectionate, gigglish, a family man 
devoted to his wife and children; he was con¬ 
fidential, persuasive, but really suffered from 
terrible anxieties which at times rendered him 
hysterical. Then there was the horsey English 
lady who hunted in Leicestershire; the false 
teeth were enough to do her justice. This 
character went hard to hounds, swore a bit, 
and suffered from no anxieties whatsoever. 
There was also the lady of infinitely good 
breeding and no brains, conventional and 
vague, who found Americans common. 
There was Margot Asquith, straight out of 
the bottle, by which I mean undiluted in 
essence, a true reporting from life. And there 
was the frightened old lady with no teeth in 
her head, her skin all wrinkled and her hair 
pulled down over her face, who looked wise 
and canny and who was deeply suspicious 
of her neighbours. In the library these char¬ 
acters came to life; sometimes to give a re¬ 
cital of their experiences but usually to carry 
on conversations with everyone in the room. 
It was more than a talented performance. My 
mother knew the whole range of the business 
instinctively. Turning her back on an audi¬ 
ence she could indicate by a walk the lady 
whose feelings had been slighted but who 
still retained her pride; or the heroic old 
body who joined the women’s services at the 
outbreak of war and whose only thoughts 
were blind patriotism and loyalty to the flag. 

The mood was contagious and other voices 
would join hers once the stage was set. 
Reggie Winn, her nephew by marriage, while 
lacking quite her sense of audience reaction, 
was at any rate an equally wholehearted per¬ 
former. Jakie, as a ventriloquist’s doll or as a 
retired Indian army colonel, demonstrated 
that he was clearly a chip off the same block. 
The piice de resistance, after my mother had 
retired from the centre of the stage, was my 
brother Bobbie’s version of a parson deliver¬ 
ing his sermon. This was, appropriately, left 
to the last, as being the funniest single turn 
of the evening and the one most guaranteed 
{o bring down tlfc curtain. With a shout of 
protest my mother would apply the censor- 
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ship, but not before Bobbie’s week had been 
done. Ever since those days sermons from the 
pulpit have had to be very good indeed before 
they can banish from my mind the picture 1 
carry of the Very Reverend Robert Gould, 
his refined, drawn-out, ecclesiastical tones, his 
anguish, his doubts, and his expressions of 
faith when addressing himself to the subject 
of his text: “Is There an After Life on the 
Moon?” Joyce Grenfell, who often took part 
in these divertissements, had to wait until 
she could appear as a professional artist, in 
front of a public audience, before her talents 
were given by us at any rate the recognition 
that was their due. 


S ince I am not trying to hide but rather 
to reveal my mother’s character, perhaps 
I should refer to her prodigious tactlessness 
which was the bane of her social life. It was 
often thoughtless and it was often thought 
to be heartless, and William Douglas Home 
(in his memoir) has put it in its kindest per¬ 
spective. I will merely acknowledge it. It 
made enemies, and at times embarrassed us 
all acutely. More disturbing to her family 
was her overbearing desire to get her own 
way, and particularly to make the members 
of her family conform to her pattern of life. 
She had, or so it seemed to me, some primi¬ 
tive desire to possess her children: her own 
flesh and blood, she saw them as her own 
property, as something to which she had an 
inalienable claim. In this she was, I think, 
possessed by some uncontrollable force, a 
fever in the blood which rendered her 
oblivious to the effect that her words had on 
other people. 

I can also endorse Mrs. Barlow’s reference 
to my mother’s occasional appearance of ruth¬ 
lessness, which was elemental and unpre¬ 
meditated; and to her disconcerting lack of 
scruple, which would show itself when her 
will was challenged over any matter which 
affected what she regarded as her vital in¬ 
terests. In mitigation of this statement it must 
be remembered that she was largely un¬ 
troubled by doubts; these had evaporated in 
the warm light of Christian Science. This was 
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as long ago as 1916 , when she thought she 
had discovered the Key to the Scriptures and 
all that may imply, and when she had prac¬ 
tically convinced herself that she knew not 
only what was good for her but what was 
good for everyone else as well. 

Despite this blind 6ide to her nature, my 
mother was not an insensitive person. Her 
quick intelligence enabled her to understand 
many of the varied and subtle forms of life 
which go to produce a civilised society. And 
yet, while appreciating the vast differences in 
background that were to be found even 
among her own circle of friends, she often 
chose deliberately to ignore these essential 
differences. Her imagination encouraged her 
to sec the world as a coherent whole, a drama 
written by Divine Providence which stipu¬ 
lated that personalities and individual pre¬ 
ferences must be overruled unless they coin¬ 
cided with the words of the divinely-inspired 
text. She was too mixed up with her religion, 
with her idea of a Supreme Being, ever to 
disassociate her own performance from that 
of some central compelling force that gave 
bountifully of all it had and demanded every¬ 
thing in return. To use another metaphor— 
and metaphors seem appropriate in treating 
with a subject which at times may sound as 
if it were verging on the insane—and discard¬ 
ing Christianity for mythology, her life 
pattern might have been determined by some 
fairy who, attending her christening, had en¬ 
dowed her with unusual gifts, but by way of 
compensation, had pronounced a spell which 
decreed that, for all her talents, she should 
never be allowed to conform to the quieter 
moods of her friends; that she should 
glimpse, but should never be allowed to share 
their deeper feelings; and that finally, when 
her life force slowed down, she should meet 
old age and loneliness with only courage to 
sustain her. 

In terms of family life my mother’s over¬ 
riding self-will meant that her children, while 
usually being able to admire die range and 
extent of her talents, and while responding 
impulsively to her humour, reserved their 
deepest feelings of respect and trust for my 
father, who never protruded himself on to 
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the stage but whose sense of responsibility 
was innate and unvarying. 

L r f e is a journey, and I have already spent 
t more than half of mine walking away 
from my childhood. But if I take one last 
glance back over my shoulder I see a small 
figure, a lively, dancing, sparkling figure, 
happy but sad, real but enigmatic. I believe 
that figure contained a grain of genius; but 
where exactly the pint of that genius lay is 


difficult to express. It was not in plitics, nor 
in books, nor in science, nor in the recognised 
arts. It was certainly not in parenthood, 
though that may be getting nearer to its 
source. Was it in humour, in the refutation of 
dullness in all its dreary forms, in the play of 
life itself? A smile, a laugh on the face of a 
child or an old friend, that was its currency; 
integrity gave it its strength; and courage 
brought it out into the o|3en so that we might 
all enjoy it. 


Relic 

I found this jawbone at the sea’s edge: 

There, crabs, dogfish, broken by the breakers, or tossed 
To flap for half an hour and turn to a crust 
Continue the beginning. The deeps are cold: 

In that darkness camaraderie does not hold: 

Nothing touches but, clutching, devours. And the jaws 
Before they are satisfied or their stretched purpose 
Slacken, go down jaws; go gnawn bare. Jaws 
Eat and are finished and the jawbone comes to the beach: 
This is the sea’s achievement; with shells, 

Vertebrae, claws, carapaces, skulls. 

Time in the sea eats its tail, thrives, casts these 
Indigestibles, the spars of purposes 
That failed far from the surface. None grow rich 
In the sea. This curved jawbone did not laugh, 

But gripped, gripped and is now a cenotaph. 


Ted Hughes 
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The Ancient Jar of Dahomey 

Letter from Black Africa 


T HE six-mile approach to the University 
College from Ibadan Town is a quick 
study in modern Africa. A sprawling 
expanse of reddish mud-brick and corrugated 
tin-roofed structures spread over gentle hills, 
Ibadan is the largest city in Black Africa (some¬ 
what over a half-million inhabitants). Unlike the 
cosmopolitan coastal cities, which sprang up in 
response to the European presence, Ibadan is 
purely indigenous, one of the traditional capitals 
of the Yoruba petJplc. On its outskirts are the 
tidy, modern parliament and government build¬ 
ings of the Western Region. Gracious surburban 
lawns, barely wrested from the engulfing brush, 
and the generous houses of higher civil servants 
give way, as one crosses the race-track, to the 
bustling disorder of Hausa Town, the “stranger 
quarter” of the Hausa Muslims from the North. 
Here we are in the world of Islam: rude 
mosques, open-air Koranic schools, industrious 
artisans and merchants, somewhat secluded 
(although not purdah-ed) women, the dignified 
white robes of desert peoples, and, behind the 
scenes, the discipline of sheiks and sub-sheiks. 
A turn around the traffic rotary and one is back 
again among the Yoruba and their high-spirited 
market women, hawking and shouting in blue- 
costumed confusion. The metalled road leads on 
through the typical trailing edge of a vast city— 
small hotels (one shudders at the thought of a 
night’s rest there), cafrs, shops, markets—across 
the railroad tracks into the real African bush of 


scrub palm jungle and small cultivated fields. 
Road workers and palm tappers sit under hastily- 
constructed shelters, keeping out the sun; an 
occasional drum-beat is heard. Suddenly, on the 
left, there appears the cattle market, a huge, 
dusty bowl of reddish earth where the “Cow 
Fulani,” lowly pastoral brothers of the aristo- 
S S3 


cratic conquerors of Northern Nigeria, hawk 
their monstrous-horned African cattle. Soon we 


pass the well-trimmed stretch of the tiny Ibadan 
Airport where in the cool of early evening 
middle-class African and European families en 
voiture can be seen relaxing and picnicking. On 
the right a freshly modern gleaming-yellow Shell 
petrol station, with all the brash exhibitionism 
of petrol stations everywhere, followed immedi¬ 
ately by a small bush settlement—sapling and 
leaf lean-tos, beaten earth floors, open cauldrons. 
Women line the road earning their few shillings 
from the small miscellany of bananas, fried plan¬ 
tains, pineapples, coconuts, cigarettes, matches, 
sun-glasses. A sharp left turn and one is on the 
grand double carriageway leading to Carillon 
Tower, Trenchard Hall, and the Maxwell Fry 
tropical architecture of University College... 

Here for one week some forty leading African 
figures from thirteen countries, plus a small 
number of non-Africans, debated the problems 
of “creating a modern democratic Africa." In 
Rhodes, we had discussed the problem of 
strengthening representative institutions in the 
new States in general; in Ibadan, we tried to 
apply our discussions to the concrete situation 
facing West Africa to-day.* 

Although the tone of the discussions, in¬ 


fluenced perhaps by the peaceful surroundings 
of the University College, was calm and 


* The seminar in Ibadan was sponsored by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom and the University 
College of Ibadan. (On the Rhodes Seminar, see 
the article by Edward Shils, “Old Societies, New 
States," in Encounteh, March, 1959.) “The gather- 
ing was notable," said Thomas F. Brady, of the 
New Yorl( Timet, “because it brought together 
with the greatest freedom yet seen in Africa, repre¬ 
sentatives of .French and British territories....’ 
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thoughtful, these were not academics reflecting 
on events from a distance. Many of the partici¬ 
pants were ministers and active politicians; even 
the academic people were virtually all involved 
in one or another aspect of “national building” 
and deeply committed to the political life of 
their country: trade unionists from Senegal, 
Niger, Dahomey, and Nigeria; Ministers from 
Dahomey and Chiefs from Nigeria; active poli¬ 
ticians representing opinion in Nigeria, French 
Togoland, and the Belgian Congo. So the 
debates, even when they sometimes seemed 
abstract—as happened when the French-speaking 
and English-speaking participants struggled to 
comprehend each other across the great gap of 
language, education, training, and experience, 
and of the cumbersome apparatus of successive 
and simultaneous translation—usually brought 
something concrete and fresh. French-speaking 
Africans began, I thought, to understand some¬ 
thing of the mentality as well as the problems 
of the English-speaking. People found that 
words used in common—like “chiefs” or 
“African traditions”—sometimes concealed dif¬ 
ferent realities; or conversely, that common 
realities—like the sturdy, cheerful, ordinary 
people of Africa—could disappear into the mists 
of ideological phrase-mongering. Although in 
the end, the gap between the French and Eng¬ 
lish-speaking Africans was never entirely closed 
(nor perhaps should it be), both sides seemed 
somewhat exhilarated by the experience. 

Sartre and the Webbs 

t was this quality of encounter and dis¬ 
covery that gave excitement to our discus¬ 
sions. But, as in Rhodes, the question that under¬ 
lay every subject was: How do you build modern 
States in societies still largely immersed in tradi¬ 
tion? To the non-African observer, especially to 
one acquainted with modern Asia, there would 
seem to be a wealth of historical experience on 
this question: Japan since the 1860’s; Russia in 
the 19th and 20th centuries; all of Asia, especi¬ 
ally since the recent World War. But, somehow, 
these never find their way into the African dis¬ 
cussions. 

The models of historical development, as well 
as the language and issues of political contro¬ 
versy, it turned out, came from die metropolitan 
countries. One heard more about the unification 
of the Welsh, English, and Scots tribes in 
England (“If they could do it, why cannot we 
Africans?” asked Henry Cole, a Liberian jour¬ 


nalist), the confederation of the thirteen colonkf 
into the United States of America, and even the 
Swiss Confederacy, than about India's experi¬ 
ence in the unification of its diverse peoples, 
castes, races, tribes, religions, and languages. 

What became apparent (and for me this was 
perhaps the most striking revelation of the 
seminar) was that the French and English in¬ 
fluence went very far beyond language. The 
modern Hite in each colonial country has been 
created by the colonial .power, its educational 
system, its culture, its literature, its politics, and 
its administrative and governmental institutions. 
The result is not only a difference in the modern 
language they use, but a profound difference in 
styles of thought. 

Even more symbolic, however, was something 
that went practically unnoticed: both the chair¬ 
man, Mr. Ogunsheye, and the Dahomeyan 
Minister of Justice, M. Pinto, were from the 
same tribe, the Yoruba—and yet they were far 
more separated by their diverse formation and 
national political experiences than they were 
united by their common tribal origin. The 
French-speaking Africans were very elaborate 
and very French (usually " progressiste "; a 
French journalist remarked that they sounded 
“like an editorial in France- 0 bservatcur"). 
Abstract, eloquent, at times quite subtle, they 
were full of phrases like “motors of progress,” 
“the present conjuncture,” “tempo of develop¬ 
ment,” “maturity of the masses,” “the human 
condition,” “the tasks imposed by the new age,” 
etc. By contrast, the English-speaking Africans 
seemed sober, full of common-sense, and con¬ 
crete, even when they were Leftist. The differ¬ 
ence that suggested itself was between Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

Chieftainship 

h e real differences in Anglo-French 
colonial policy have deeply conditioned the 
realities of African political life. English policy 
gives the impression of a scheduled plan leading 
clearly and unmistakably towards “full indepen¬ 
dence.” As a result, the Nigerians seem re¬ 
laxed and are able to be reflective and con¬ 
crete about their problems. The haste and over¬ 
anxiety of earlier days is gone. But the new 
French policy of a Communauti with something 
less than full sovereignty seems to keep the 
French West Africans in turmoil. They are not 
sure that the Communauti spells the full in¬ 
dependence they want; they are not sure that 
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they want the Communauti\ they are racked 
by conflicts about regrouping the territories into 
viable units. Their psychology is still that of the 
“independence struggle,” a phase of develop¬ 
ment die English-speaking had passed through 
by 1956-57. 

The practical situation is also different. The 
French, for example, argue that chieftainship 
is passi, and that traditional institutions should 
be completely replaced or else “neutralised” 
pending their inevitable disintegration. The 
Nigerians argue that one has to try to bring 
the traditional authorities into the modern struc¬ 
ture gradually, without radical breaks. To this 
end, Houses of Chiefs (on the model of the 
House of Lords) now exist in the West and the 
North and are about to be introduced into the 
East, the stronghold of the extreme moderniser 
"Zik” and his National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons (NCNC). The British policy of 
“indirect rule” has to some extent supported the 
power of chiefs; the French policy has tended, 
except in certain areas, to dc-mystify them and 
reduce their importance. So it was a revelation 
to the French Africans to discover, on a trip we 
all made to Ifc, that the Nigerians were not 
speaking in the abstract about “the vitality of 
chieftainship." The day we arrived in Ifc and 
were greeted by the Oni (King)—himself a very 
modern man: President of the Western House 
of Chiefs; friend of Churchill; one-time Minister 
without Portfolio; and whose very modem 
library also included a well-thumbed copy of 
Bertrand de Jouvenel’s Power —a new chief was 
to be installed. A traditional ceremony unrolled 
itself before our eyes, with sub-chiefs lined up in 
full ceremonial garb. A be-plumcd, white- 
bearded chief was seated on a sort of throne in 
front of which, like a team of fairy steeds, sat 
six young girls with powdered and painted faces. 
Drummers and dancers ranged towards us 
through the open field before the Oni’s durbar 
hall, and at the climax of the short ceremony, 
the new chief threw himself on the ground 
before the Oni (whose full title, Onile Oba 
Olofin Ajalaiye Adimula, means “Owner of the 
Land, King, Owner of the House, the Mighty 
One to Whom One Runs for Safety”) in an 
ecstatic press of drummer and dancers. When I 
caught the eye of Alexandre Adand£, Daho- 
meyan Minister of Agriculture (and an anthro¬ 
pologist), who had argued so passionately that 
the chieftainship was "passi," he shook his head 
sadly and said to me, "C'est un prat musie 
vivanu .. y 


Leaking Happiness 

u c h of our discussion circled around “pre* 
political” problems. Before you can have 
modern political struggles, you have to have a 
modern political and administrative structure. 
Before you can have an opposition, you have to 
have a government. And before you can have 
a government, you have to have a country, a 
nation. But if this can be taken for granted in 
mature States, it is not so in Africa to¬ 
day. Present State boundaries have been 
formed by the accidental administrative re¬ 
quirements of the imperial powers. True, all 
modern States have, in some way, started by 
accident and developed through history. But 
Africa is only at the beginning of this pro¬ 
cess: the diverse peoples, tribes, and nations 
living within common administrative borders 
have very little in the way of tradition, language, 
culture, or religion to hold them together. At 
the same time many peoples are divided by 
present boundaries. The attachment to the new 
“nation,” although it is growing, is largely con¬ 
fined to the educated Hites. Everybody felt the 
need for “national unity," but there was always 
a little uncertainty about what “the nation” was. 
Even for the “more developed” countries, like 
independent Ghana or formidable Nigeria, 
which with its thirty-five million people ranks as 
the thirteenth largest country in the world (and 
the largest in Africa), this remains a serious 
problem. How much more so, then, for a terri¬ 
tory like Dahomey 1 If, as someone pointed out, 
the Yoruba peoples were to join their more 
numerous fellows in Nigeria, and the Fons the 
Ewes, to whom they are related in Togoland 
and Ghana, tiny Dahomey (with its population 
of perhaps 1-5 million) would almost disappear. 
Should a modern, educated Dahomeyan direct 
his impulse of national loyalty to a geographic 
area called “Dahomey,” or should he direct it 
elsewhere? So disquieting was this question that 
at one point a Nigerian felt obliged to reassure 
the Dahomeyans that Nigeria had no dishonour¬ 
able, i.e., imperialistic, intentions on her. 

It was this underlying uncertainty that con¬ 
ditioned much of the debate about political 
forms. The analysis of the “rfile of opposition 
in the new States" (by Professor David Aptcr, of 
the University of Chicago) left everyone pain¬ 
fully aware of the overriding need for maximum 
national unity and minimum obstructionist 
opposition. But nobody could agree on how this 
desirable state of affairs could be achieved. One 
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remarkable viewpoint was defended by M. 
Abdoulaye Diallo, the energetic Resident 
Minister of Guinfe in Ghana. (M. Diallo belongs 
to the Peulhs, a fascinating people of ultimately 
Semitic origin which is spread throughout the 
sub-Sahara regions of Africa; in Northern 
Nigeria, where they are known as Fulani, they 
form the ruling class of the theocratic Islamic 
society there.) M. Diallo argued the extreme 
position for die one-party State (one party; no 
opposition except within the limits of party 
“democratic centralism”; party control of the 
trade unions; government newspapers, etc). “If 
opposition remains within the party, then you 
can have real self-criticism 1 But if the opposi¬ 
tion is outside the party, then people will hesi¬ 
tate to be absolutely frank for fear of giving 
ammunition to the other side I ...” 

Perhaps the most persuasive argument was not 
the theoretical justification of Kemalism, but a 
practical one. The elite in these countries is so 
small that a division into government and 
opposition means a real dispersion of energies. 

We are weary of dispersions and divisions. 
What we need is to unite this entire generation 
around a mystique of modernisation. This will 
demand a total control of all resources. All 
energies, all talents, must be mobilised for a 
determined attack on the archaic institutions that 
impede our progress. An end to sterile disputes 
between parties 1 

At the end of this declaration, M. Alexandre 
Adand£ held up dramatically a picture of a jar 
which he told us was drawn by King Ghezo of 
Dahomey, famous for his army of Amazons. 
The jar represented Dahomey. The holes in the 
jar represented the passages through which 
happiness could leak out. The happiness of the 
Dahomeyan people requires all hands to stop up 
the holes. If a single hole is left unstopped, the 
happiness of all will drain away.... 

Debate 

A t first, this view dominated the atmo- 
k sphere. Even persons who were extremely 
reluctant to accept the theory of one-party 
government spoke defensively in terms of a 
“political truce” for the early period of indepen¬ 
dence, of “coalition governments,” of “self- 
restraint” on the part of the opposition, etc. “We 
may need a period of dictatorship as tutelage 
for real democracy later,” said Mr. F. S. 
McEwen. (At the same time, his newspaper, the 


West African Pilot, in an editorial attacking 
Chief Rotiori Williams ior “insincerity,’* noted 
“the importance of a virile opposition if parlia¬ 
mentary system is to be successfully applied to 
Nigeria....”) But as the debate proceeded (in 
the plenary sessions, and in the small discussioh 
groups into which we were divided every even¬ 
ing), things began to shift Arguments by David 
Soumah of Senegal, the Nigerians Rewane and 
Razaq, and a few gentle reminders by the 
Belgian Congolese Lumumba and Adoula, about 
"the corruptibility of one-party regimes,” “the 
temptations of dictatorship,” and the dangers of 
“a false fajade of unity,” began to take their toll. 
A false unity is an invitation to conflict. Con¬ 
flicts of interest are better openly expressed than 
suppressed. Minority peoples can only give their 
loyalty to a new State if they feel they are 
properly represented and listened to. How else 
can the errors and excesses of government be 
checked? There is no reason that the opposition 
cannot be constructive and co-operate in common 
tasks. So the arguments rolled on as, gradually, 
what I can only call a corrosive common-sense 
began to take hold. M. Pinto complained of the 
time, so much better spent on his ministerial 
duties, he had to waste in fighting the opposi¬ 
tion, and concluded that opposition is always 
negative, always destructive. Mr. Razaq, a 
fellow-Yoruba from Northern Nigeria, dissented. 
“Why? It could be, but it doesn’t have to be 
that way....” M. Diallo said, “If we recognise 
that our aim is the same, there is no need for 
an opposition 1 ” Mr. Rewane said, “If we recog¬ 
nise that our aim is the same, there is no need 
to suppress an opposition I ” 

The most dramatic episode in this debate was 
the head-on clash between M. Diallo and M. 
Soumah, which went on for days and nights. 
M. Soumah, who is chairman of the Confedera¬ 
tion Africaine des Travailleurs Croyants 
(catc), is himself a Guinean oppositionist. 
Since M. Sekou Tourif became President, he has 
refused to return there. Now, M. Toufe is not 
only the President of Guinfe, he is also Chair¬ 
man of the Union Ginirale des Travailleurs de 
lAfrique Noire (ugtan), the catc’s more 
powerful competitor, which has now estab¬ 
lished its headquarters in his capital. In Gdinfe, 
the ugtan supports the governmental policy 
of subordinating the trade unions to the State, a 
doctrine which is anathema to Soumah. Last 
May, during die riots in Conakry, which were 
officially attributed to a Peulh-Soussou "tribal 
squabble,” M. Soumah’s house was burned 
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< down, 'He was put of the country it the time, 
and fortunately his family escaped injury; but 
since that time he has never set foot in Guinea, 
The jar of Dahomey reminded me of another 
symbol: the statuette I had seen, in the Kumasi 
museum. An Ashanti king held an egg in one 
hand. If he held it too tightly, it would crack; 
if he held it too loosely it would fall to the 
ground. This, it seemed to me, was the dilemma 
of politics in the new States. Government must 
be strong, but not ruthless; it must be flexible, 
but not sloppy. 

Both sides, to be sure, felt that the other was 
unrealistic. “All these generalities about repre¬ 
sentative government, based on European con¬ 
ditions, have nothing to do with African 
realities.” But nobody could agree as to what 
these "African realities” really are. 

All of the French territories are small coun¬ 
tries, with populations between one and three 
million. They have very tiny educated Mites and 
practically none of them (except Guin£e and the 
Ivory Coast) are economically viable. Nigeria, on 
the other hand, is a vast country of thirty-five 
million, with an enormous diversity of peoples 
and conditions and exceedingly good economic 
prospects. To attempt to impose uniformity on 
Nigeria would be explosive. Furthermore, 
Nigeria has a much larger educated class and 
real African middle-class, something which is 
virtually absent in French West Africa. There¬ 
fore the French West African arguments about 
the “dispersion" of talent that opposition brings 
about carried less weight. There are enough 
educated people to begin to find a useful place in 
the building up of the country outside of politics 
and outside of administration. In the British 
West African tradition, the civil service, as in 
Britain itself, is autonomous and outside politics. 
In the French West African tradition, the civil 
servants are politically active. English-speaking 
Africans were able, almost instinctively, to think 
in terms of “autonomous” institutions and areas 
of social life independent of the party in power. 
For the French Africans it was difficult to con¬ 
ceive of intellectuals who were not entirely 
engages. 

Towards a Usable Past 

x adit ion— what is it? What is to be 
done about it? Reject it? transform it? 
accept it (critically)? reaffirm it (passionately)? 
Since the development of modern Africa, like 
that of all underdeveloped areas, is essentially 


the transformation of a traditional society Into 
a modern Sate, tradition is an inescapable aunt 
,jn any proposition about development. Too rapid 
a break with tradition.means “tension”; toQj&nr,, 
an emancipation from traditional beliefs and 
practices, “stagnation.” 

The analysis By Professor St. Glair Drake, the 
American Negro Sociologist (now teaching at 
the University College of Ghana, in place of 
Dr. Kofi Busia, opposition leader), was a pains¬ 
taking balance-sheet of the elements of African 
tradition favouring and impeding modern 
democratic development. The French Africans, 
for all their eloquent adherence to "Nigritude/’ 
were very much less interested in the continuity 
of tradition and traditional institutions. More 
willing to break with tradition, they favoured 
radical reorganisation of local institutions, the 
complete abolition or “neutralisation” of the 
chieftaincy, and a more uncompromising turn 
towards modernity. On the English-speaking 
side (especially among the Nigerians), there was 
less oratory about “African Personality" and 
much more concrete concern for traditional in¬ 
stitutions that still have vitality and could be 
re-moulded and incorporated into modern in¬ 
stitutions. I noted that on the French side no 
one (except M. Diallo) ever wore African dress; 
on the English-speaking side, African dress was 
quite common. I was reminded of a luncheon in 
Paris at which M. Hamani Diori, now Prime 
Minister of French Niger, argued vigorously 
against Mr. Ogunsheye: for the Mite to wear 
African garb was an “affectation." Both sides 
agreed, however, with a great wealth of illustra¬ 
tions, that although many traditional institutions 
had been in the past capable of providing pro¬ 
tection for minorities and even of allowing dis¬ 
sident views and interests, they could not as 
such meet the problems posed by modern con¬ 
ditions. There was the example of the ancient 
kings of Togo, who always remained hidden 
from their subjects. "Certainly," M. Amorin 
said, “it was a good system in its time, but-do 
we really think that is the kind of ruler we need 
to-day?” 

Not to be ashamed of one’s past is a pre¬ 
condition for the mental health of an individual; 
for a people just emerging from the complex 
humiliations of colonial rule and race prejudice, 
it is essential. But the step from “not being 
ashamed” to positive glorification is a decisive 
one, and constant preoccupation with the past 
distorts both the perception of reality and the 
capacity to cope with it. On this issue, M. 
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Thomas Diop (of Senegal) provided one of the 
dramatic interventions of the Ibadan seminar. 
His face expressive, his gestures compelling, and 
his voice rich and sincere, M. Diop held us 
enthralled as he called upon Africans to “be 
themselves.” 

With a foreign personality you can only live 
a foreign life! In Emerson's words. Insist on 
Yourself! Never imitate! The only gift you can 
make is that which is indisputably yours. 
Africans must search for the unique contribution 
that they, and they alone, can make to the flow 
of human history and culture I 

His great vision swept over all obstacles. Over 
the visible fact that the Africans gathered to¬ 
gether in the hall represented no single African 
personality, but were as diverse as their different 
experiences, national backgrounds, tribal origins, 
and educational influences. But the call to “self- 
confidence” touched every heart. 

The difficulty arises, however, at the next 
stage of M. Diop’s thesis, “You were great in 
the past! You will be great again!” 1 know M. 
Diop will forgive me for repeating in public an 
argument we have often had in private. One 
understands entirely that Africans want to con¬ 
trol their own destiny, to free themselves from 
the feelings of inferiority that have been gener¬ 
ated by their contact with European culture, to 
realise and express themselves, to make their 
distinctive contribution to world culture. And 
for this, the myth (or the reality) of “a great 
past" may be very useful. The search for a usable 
African past is a reaction against the constant 
European charge that “Africans have no past,” 
at least none worthy of note, that they have been 
“savages." 

But this assertion of essential human equality, 
which is entirely defensible and indeed necessary, 
is different from preoccupation with and its glori¬ 
fication of the past. To say, “The past has been 
great, therefore you are worthy of respect,” is, it 
seems to me, to enter on dangerous ground. 
What if the past has not been great? Does it 
follow that a people is therefore not worthy of 
respect? Granting, for the moment, that the 
Negro peoples of Africa have had a great past, 
can the same thing be said of, say, the pygmies? 
Would it follow that since the pygmies do not 
have “a great past” they are not worthy of respect 
and of equality of treatment? Or what of the 
many other isolated primitive peoples tucked 
away in mountain recesses of Melanesia or the 


Pacific islands? A great past is largely a question 
of favourable combinations of historical condi¬ 
tions. Therefore to counter the racist argument 
about the inherent inferiority of certain races does 
not require a proof of past achievement. Africans 
have often sought their origins in ancient Egypt. 
Cheikh Anta Diop of Senegal, in a brilliant if 
somewhat erratic book, Nations Nigres et 
Culture , has attempted to demonstrate con¬ 
clusively that West African Negro culture comes 
ultimately from Egypt, if this turns out to be 
historically correct, then surely the proposition 
holds: “You have been great in the past, there¬ 
fore. ...” But this is far from proven. So what 
if it turns out that West African culture does not 
come from ancient Egypt? It is, it seems to me, 
extremely dangerous to base the argument for 
human equality on what may turn out to be an 
historical error. 

And yet this passion for a “past” and for a 
“great tradition” in order to prove that one is 
worthy of respect—or to buttress a political posi¬ 
tion—is irrepressible. The Islamic peoples of the 
sub-Sahara regions, for example, have in recent 
years fallen behind the southern coastal peoples 
who, through contact with Europeans and their 
schools, have forged ahead in the skills and tech¬ 
niques needed for a modern society. Northern 
Nigerians often justify themselves with the argu¬ 
ment, 

We were great civilised States with a great 
religion and literature when these southerners 
were still eating their grandmothers! It won’t 
take us long to catch up I 

The best approach, suggested Professor Shils, 
was to set about the concrete and practical 
tasks of administration, writing, research, and 
teaching. 

When you do this, you will discover that, 
without your even being aware of it, the viable 
traditions received from the past will play a part. 
A real, living tradition, will be perpetuated 
rather than a sterile and debilitating preoccupa¬ 
tion with the past. 

Federation 

hat of federation? This discussion was 
among the most concrete, and the most 
vivid, of the seminar. The problem arises from 
a number of factors. First of all, the present 
boundaries in \^st Africa were drawn largely 
on the basis of European administrative con¬ 
venience. There is still time to reconsider the 
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problem rationally, before vested interests in 
existing boundaries become too rooted. This may 
be the only way to avoid building explosive 
issues into the structure of the new State. The 
administrative units should correspond as closely 
as possible (so ran Mr. Gorwala’s counsel on the 
basis of the tragic Indian experiences) with “the 
natural units in which people live, the units 
within which they can speak a common lan¬ 
guage and feel a common affinity." Second, 
many of the small States of Africa are not econo¬ 
mically viable; unless they associate with some 
larger unit they will have difficulties. Large 
units would mean not only larger internal 
markets, freer movement of capital and man¬ 
power, and more efficient regional planning and 
resource allocation, but also a larger intellectual 
public and a larger theatre of stimulation and 
critical assessment of ideas and experiences. 
Third, "a country has to be a fair size these 
days” (as Mr. Ogunshcye argued) to command 
attention and respect in the world. “Small 
nations” of one-to-three million people can have 
little effect. They will even find it hard to main¬ 
tain the full apparatus of international contact— 
embassies, consulates, UNO delegations, etc.— 
that modern States require. 

Although all equally paid tribute to ideals of 
“pan-Africanism” and “African Union,” there 
were notable differences in approach. For French 
West Africa, federation is a burning practical 
political issue. With the dissolution of the old 
colonial federation, the separate territories 
become in effect semi-autonomous States. Few, if 
any, are capable of going it alone—although the 
Ivory Coast wishes to try—and the problem 
arises of how the small individual States can 
operate the institutions hitherto supported on a 
federal scale: universities, hospitals, social ser¬ 
vices, transport, regional economic planning, 
etc.... The great political struggles centring 
around poet Leopold Senghor’s Mali Federation, 
which is proposed as the autonomous successor 
of the French colonial structure, are still at 
white heat and will continue to agitate French 
West Africa for some time. 

But the Nigerians were in much less haste. 
For Nigeria, the first phase of the problem of 
federation is internal. Nigeria is herself a federa¬ 
tion (three regions, a federal centre, and a feder¬ 
ated portion of the Cameroons). If the Nigerian 
Federation “works,” as it gives every promise 
of doing, a good part of Africa is automatically 
federated—since Nigeria is larger in population 
than all the rest of West Africa put together. 


N s h x u used to say that India had to learn 
to run before she could walk. Africa has 
to walk before she has learned to crawl. Africa 
is at the beginning. The present stage of her 
problems is bound to be left far beyond in the 
next few years. The emotions and issues of the 
independence struggle will turn out to be com¬ 
pletely inappropriate to the stage of post-indepen¬ 
dence consolidation. These in turn will become 
inappropriate to the later stage of a more 
developed economy, greater national unity, more 
education, and more experience with the new 
institutions. Already these stages of development, 
if only in rudimentary form, were apparent 
among the seminar participants: the Belgian 
Congolese were just moving from an apolitical 
condition to the independence struggle; the 
French Africans were still largely caught up in 
the last stages of the independence struggle; the 
Nigerians seemed on their way out. 

We were meeting, therefore, at the beginning 
of an historical process. I imagine that our dis¬ 
cussion was just such as one might have been 
able to hear in Japan of the i86o’s—or among 
Asian nationalists at the end of World War I— 
or even between the Hamiltonians and Jeffer¬ 
sonians in 18th-century America. Many of the 
arguments must therefore be considered not so 
much fixed, unalterable positions as a tentative 
fumbling with ideas in a rapidly changing situa¬ 
tion. In a sense, then, that someone speaking 
from the heart of a bitter independence struggle 
should advocate a one-party dictatorship is per¬ 
haps less important than what he will be think¬ 
ing and fighting for io or 15 years from now. 

But only in a sense. The difference between 
those who say “we need unity, therefore a uni¬ 
fied national party with no opposition” and those 
who say “we need unity, therefore a temporary 
political truce and a coalition of independent 
parties”—or between those who say “the trade 
unions must co-operate with government, there¬ 
fore they must become organs of government” 
and those who say “trade unions must co-operate 
with government, therefore they must volun¬ 
tarily choose co-operation but yet remain autono¬ 
mous”—may not seem very great in the early 
stages. Very often in our discussions people 
mixed these things up. But they hold great im¬ 
portance for the future. The future of Africa, 
as of any developing country, will in the end 
be a product of an intricate dialectic between 
the ideas of its ilite and the changing realities 
with which they are called upon to deal. I came 
away from Ibadan filled with "African hope." 



MEN AND IDEAS 


Ludwig Wittgenstein 

Unphilosophical Notes—By Erich Heller 


Tht btU-firt of hft constants only tbt select among men. 
Tie rest stand in front of it, warming their hands. 

Friedrich Hebbf.l 

W HAT manner of man was Ludwig 
Wittgenstein? One answer, which is 
easy to come by, vague, large, and 
true, is: a man of rarest genius. Of all words that 
defy definition—which may be, simply, all 
words—genius is the most defiant. But how else 
describe a man who was a logician of the first 
order; a writer of German prose abundant in 
intellectual passion and disciplined clarity (per¬ 
haps only talent is needed for writing such prose 
in any other language, but certainly genius for 
writing it in German); an engineer of great 
promise and some achievement; the architect of 
a modern mansion; a gifted sculptor; a musician 
who very probably would have become, had he 
chosen this career, a remarkable conductor; a 
hermit capable of enduring for long periods the 
utmost rigours of mind and loneliness; a rich 
man who chose poverty; a Cambridge professor 
who thought and taught but neither lectured nor 
dined? 


He was also an Austrian who conquered 
British philosophy; but this, as befits Austrian 
conquests, was due to a misunderstanding. At 
least he himself believed that it was so. When 
the pages of the journal Mind were filled with 
variations on his philosophical themes, he 
praised a certain American dctective-story maga¬ 
zine, and wondered how, with the offer of such 
reading matter, “anyone can read Mind with 
all its impotence and bankruptcy.” When his in¬ 
fluence at Oxford was at its height, he referred 
to it as “a philosophical desert” and as “the in¬ 
fluenza area.” These are ironical exaggerations, 
but undoubtedly serious as expressions of Witt¬ 
genstein’s discontent. 

Why should he have been so displeased with 
the r 61 e his thought played in contemporary 
philosophical circles? What was the source of his 
suspicion that a misunderstanding was viciously 
at work in the proliferation of his views and 
methods throughout the departments of philo¬ 
sophy? And if it was a misunderstanding, was 
it avoidable? These questions raise a bigger one: 
what is the nature of philosophical opinion? 


The occasion of these notes is the recent appearance of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s the blub and 
brown books (Basil Blackwell, 1956), and Norman Malcolm’s ludwig Wittgenstein—a memoir, 
with a Biographical Sketch by Georg Henrik von Wright (Oxford University Press, 1958). thb 
blue and brown books, Uluminatingly prefaced by Mr. Rush Rhees, were dictated by Wittgen¬ 
stein to some of hit pupils at various times between 1933 and 1995. They are indispensable for 
any study of the intellectual history that led, within the lifetime of the mature generation of 
Anglo-Saxon philosophers, to a fundamental change in philosophical opinion—a break outwardly 
less dramatic but probably more significant than that which occurred when Bertrand Russeu 
and G. E. Moore banished the very much "post”-Hegelian metaphysics of F. H. Bradley and 
Bernard Bosanquet from the academic scene. 

It is the most strange characteristic of the new "revolution’’ that it was the same man, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, who both perfected the "old system’’ (in the tractatus looico-philgsophicus, 
finished by 1918, first published in 1921) and initiated its destruction (with philosophical 
investigations, complete by 1949, posthumously published in 1953). Mr. Malcolm’s memoir, 
greatly assisted by Professor von Wnghfs informative sketch, is a noble biographical document, 
the more moving by virtue of its simplicity and affectionate restrain4 It is from this book that 
the btographical references of my notes are taken. E. H. 
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rr^im* arc philoHupirifr which, however 
X difficult they may be, it is in principle easy 
to teach and" to learn. Of course, not everyone 
can teach or learn philosophy—as little as higher 
mathematics; but the philosophies of curtain 
philosophers have this in common with higher 
mathematics that they present the simple after- 
native of being either understood or not under¬ 
stood. It is, in a final analysis, impossible to 
misunderstand them. This is true of Aristotle, 
or St. Thomas Aquinas, or Descartes, or Locke, 
or Kant Such philosophies are like mountain*:: 
you can climb to their tops or you can give up; 
or like weights: you can lift them or they defeat 
you; and in either case you will know what has 
happened and “where you are." But this is not 
so with the thought of Plato, or St. Augustine, 
or Pascal, or Kierkegaard, or Nietzsche. Their 
philosophies are like human faces on the 
features of which are inscribed, disquietingly, 
the destinies of souls; or like cities rich in his¬ 
tory. “Do you understand Kant?” is a question 
like “Have you been to the summit of Mont 
Blanc?” The answer is yes or no. “Do you un¬ 
derstand Nietzsche?” is like asking “Do you 
know Rome?” The answer is simple only if you 
have never been there. The trouble with Witt¬ 
genstein’s thinking is that it sometimes looks 
more like Descartes’: you believe you can learn 
it as you learn k>gic or mathematics. But it 
almost always is more like Pascal’s: you may be 
quite sure you cannot. For to understand it on 
its own level is as much a matter of imagination 
and character as it is one of “thinking.” Its 
temperature is of its essence, in its passion lies its 
seriousness, the rhythm of its sentences are as 
telling as is that which they tell, and sometimes 
it is a semi-colon which marks the frontier be¬ 
tween a thought and a triviality. How is this? 
Are we speaking of an artist or a philosopher? 
We are speaking of Ludwig Wittgenstein. "Der 
Philosoph behandelt eine Frage; me eine Kran\- 
heit." It is a profound semi-colon, and not even 
Miss Anscombe’s competent work as a translator 
could save the profundity: “The philosopher’s 
treatment of a question is like the treatment of 
an illness” is, by comparison, a flat apergu. 

P hilosophy, for Wittgenstein, was not a 
profession. It was a consuming passion; and 
not just “a” passion, but the only possible form 
of his existence. The thought of losing his gift 
for philosophy made him feel suicidal. He could 
not but have contempt for philosophers who 
“did” philosophy and, having done it, thought 
of other things: of 'money, publication lists, 
academic advancements, university intrigues, 
love-affairs, or the Athenaeum—and thought of 
these things in a manner, which showed even 
more clearly than the products of their thought 


that they had philosophised ttdth-hfti&Wfl 
their whole person/Wittgenstein q.tto < 
cuity ih detecting in their styieof thiaft 

debating, or writing, the corruption q£_, 

divided life, the pauuess jugglery with Word* 
and meanings, the shallow flirtation with depth, ‘ 
and the ear deaf to the command of authenticity. 
Thinking for him was as much a moral as an 
intellectual concern. In this lay his affinity with 
Otto Weininger, for whom he had great respect. 
The spectacle of the detachability of a thought 
from a man filled him with loathing and with 
an anger very much like that with which Rilke 
in the fourth of the Duino Elegies denounced, 
through the image of the dancer, the cursed non- 
identity between performer and performance: 


. . How gracefully he moves / 

And yet he is disguised, a dressed-up philistine. 
Who will come home soon, entering through the 
kitchen. 

I cannot bear these masks, half-filled with life. 


Had Wittgenstein ever cared to write about 
himself, this apparently most “intellectual” of 
philosophers might have said: 


I have at all times thought with my whole 
body and my whole life. I do not know what 
purely intellectual problems are. ... You know 
these things by way of thinking, yet your thought 
is not your experience but the reverberation of 
the experience of others; as your room trembles 
when a carriage passes I am sitting in that car¬ 
riage, and often am the carnage itself. 

This, however, was written by Nietzsche. And 
it was Nietzsche whom he resembled in many 
other ways: in his homelessness, his restless wan¬ 
derings, his perpetual search for the exaedy right 
conditions in which to work, his loneliness, nis 
asceticism, his need for affection and his shyness 
in giving it, his intellectual extremism which 
drove thought to die border of insanity, the 
elasticity of his style and (as we shall see) in one 
philosophically most important respect. Like 
Nietzsche then, he knew that philosophical 
opinion was not merely a matter of logically 
demonstrable rights or wrongs. This most rigor¬ 
ous logician was convinced mat it was above all 
a matter of authenticity—and thus, in a sense, 
not at all of negotiable opinions. What assumed 
with him so often the semblance of intolerable 
intellectual pride, was the demand, which he 
made upon himself still more than upon others, 
for the absolutely authentic utterance. The ques¬ 
tion was not only “Is this opinion right or 
wrong?" but also “Is this or that person entitled 
to this or that opinion?" This lent to his manner 
of debating the tone, at times, of an Old Testa¬ 
ment prophetic harshness: he would suddenly be 
seized by an uncontrollable desire to mete out 
intellectual punishment. He reacted to errors of 
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judgment as if they were sins of the heart, and 
violently denied opinions, which in themselves— 
if this distinction were possible—might have 
been harmless enough or even “correct"; and 
denied them because they were untrue in the self 
that uttered them: they lacked the sanction of 
the moral and intellectual pain suffered on behalf 
of truth. 

W ittgenstein, as Mr. Malcolm remem¬ 
bers, once said, using a comparison with 
swimming, that “just as one’s body nas a natural 
tendency towards the surface and one has to 
make an exertion to get to the bottom—so it is 
with thinking.” And in talking about the stature 
of a philosopher, he remarked “that the measure 
of a man’s greatness would be in terms of what 
his work cost him.” It is Kantian ethics applied 
to the realm of thought: true moral goodness 
was for Kant a victory over natural inclination, 
the costlier the better. Nietzsche too was, by 
character and insight, such a Kantian moralist 
of the intellectual life; yet he, who was never 
more ingenious than in producing the devas¬ 
tating argument against himself, could also say 
this: 

The labour involved in climbing a mountain 
is no measure of its height But where knowledge 
is concerned, it is to be different; at least this is 
what we are told by some who consider them¬ 
selves initiates: the effort which a truth costs is 
to decide its value! This crazy morality is 
founded upon the idea that "truths” are like the 
installations in a Swedish gymnasium, designed 
to tire one out—a morality of the mind's ath¬ 
letics and gymnastic displays. 

Perhaps it is a pity that Wittgenstein was not 
the man also to say things of this kind. It might 
have lightened the burden of earnest irritability 
carried by many a contemporary philosophical 
debate. 

II 

T h e appreciation of Wittgenstein as a person 
and thinker (and how misleading is this 
“and” I) is bedevilled by a persistent optical 
delusion. The high moral pathos of his life (in 
which his “legend” has already taken firm roots) 
seems at first glance to be unconnected with the 
drift and trend, the content and method of his 
philosophical thought. Every page of Pascal or 
Kierkegaard or Nietzsche at once conveys, how¬ 
ever impersonal may be the subject-matter, a 
sense of urgent personal involvement. But it is 
possible for anyone but the most sensitively pre¬ 
disposed to read many pages of Wittgenstein’s 
without suspecting that the ruthless precision 
and often apparently eccentric virtuosity of this 
thinking, which has neither models nor parallels 


in the history of philosophy, is anything but the 
result of the utmost intellectual detachment. Its 
first emotional effect upon the reader may well 
be one of exasperated melancholia—the effect 
which Robert Musil (not for nothing an Austrian 
contemporary of Wittgenstein's) ascribes in the 
Man Without Qualities to a certain thinker: 

He had drawn the curtains and worked in the 
subdued light of his room like an acrobat who, 
in an onlynalf-illuminated circus tent and before 
the public is admitted, shows to a select audience 
of experts his latest break-neck leaps.... 

Yet Wittgenstein’s work is none the less suffused 
with authentic pathos, and will one day be seen 
as an integral part in the tragically self-destruc¬ 
tive design of European thought. 

I f by some miracle both European history and 
thought continue, then the future historians 
of thought will be not a little puzzled by Witt¬ 
genstein. For nothing could be less predictable 
than that a work which more deeply than any 
other affected contemporary Anglo-Saxon philo¬ 
sophy, Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investiga¬ 
tions, should have as its motto a sentence from 
the classical comic playwright of Austria, 
Nestroy. Or that its philosophical author should 
have experienced a kind of religious awakening 
thanks to a performance of Die Kreuzel- 
schreiber by Anzengruber, a considerably lesser 
Austrian dramatist. However, these will be 
minor surprises, less important, certainly, than 
Professor von Wright’s perspicacious discovery 
of the affinities between Wittgenstein’s manner 
of thinking and writing and that of the great 
18th-century German aphorist Lichtenberg. But 
of greater weight still would be the realisation 
that the name of Wittgenstein marks the his¬ 
torical point at which, most unexpectedly, the 
cool, analytical intellect of British philosophy 
meets with those passions of mind ana imagina¬ 
tion which we associate first with Nietzsche and 
then, in manifold crystallisations, with such 
Austrians as Otto Wcininger, Adolf Loos, Karl 
Kraus, Franz Kafka, and Robert Musil. 

Like Otto Weininger, Wittgenstein believed 
in the surpassing ethical significance of thinking, 
and in thought as both a deeply personal and 
almost religiously supra-personal dedication. 
With Adolf Loos he shared the radical rejection 
of all ornamental comforts and decorative re¬ 
laxations of the mind, and the concentration on 
the purest lines of the intellectual architecture; 
with Karl Kraus, the conviction of an inescap¬ 
able bond between the forms of living, thinking, 
feeling, and the forms of language (Wittgen¬ 
stein’s dictum, “§thics and aesuietics are one,” 
may serve as a perfect characterisation of Karl 
Kraus’ artistic credo). As far as Kafka and 
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Muni are concerned, a comparison between their 
style* of writing (and therefore modes of per¬ 
ception) and Wittgenstein’s would certainly be 
as fruitful as that between his and Lichtenberg’s; 
and the more revealing because there can be no 
question of influence beyond the anonymous and 
peculiarly Austrian dispensations of the Zeit¬ 
geist, which even suggests that there is a family 
resemblance between the logical structures, 
the motives and intentions, of Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus and those of Schonberg’s musical 
theory—for Schonberg too is guided by the con¬ 
viction that the “language” of his medium, 
music, has to be raised to that level of logical 
necessity which would eliminate all subjective 
accidents. It is in such a constellation of minds 
that Wittgenstein is perhaps truly at home, 
whereas in the history of British philosophy he 
may merely “hold an important position.” This 
at least is one way of accounting for the dis¬ 
comforts he suffered from the British philo¬ 
sophical climate and on a philosophical scene 
which so deceptively appeared to be largely of 
his own making. 


W hat are the motives and intentions of 
Wittgenstein’s philosophy? What is, 
beyond and above its own philosophical declara¬ 
tions, the historical meaning of that “revolution” 
which changed the face of Anglo-Saxon philo¬ 
sophy in the course of Wittgenstein’s gradual 
modification and final abandonment of some of 
the principles laid down in his Tractatus Ixjgico- 
Phitosophicusl Has it analogies with the revolu¬ 
tionary effects of other philosophies? 

In his book, My Philosophical Development, 
Bertrand Russell engages in a bitter attack on 
the author of Philosophical Investigations, a 
broadside which, if it is not damaging, is yet 
illuminating.* The man who was one of the first 
to recognise Wittgenstein’s Tractatus as a work 
of philosophical genius (even if he interpreted it 
too exclusively as the culmination of his own 
doctrine of “Logical Atomism”) says now of the 
Philosophical Investigations that he has not 
found in it “anything interesting”—“I cannot 
understand why a whole school finds important 
wisdom in its pages.” He abhors the suggestion, 
which he believes to be implied in Wittgen¬ 
stein’s later work, “that the world of language 
can be quite divorced from the world of fact," 
and suspects that such a view must render philo¬ 
sophical activity trivial (“at best, a slight help 
to lexicographers, and at worst, an idle tea-table 
amusement’') by insidiously giving to “language 
an untrammelled freedom which it has never 


• See “Russell and Wittgenstein,” in Encounteb, 
January, pp. 8, 9. 


hitherto enjoyed.’* He disagrees with “the 
disciples of Wittgenstein most radically whan 
they tend to regard “as an outdated mtty the 
desire to understand the world”—as iflWmct, it 
would seem, from their own desire to under¬ 
stand the workings of language. If incompre¬ 
hension can ever be significant, then this can be 
said of Lord Russell’s estimate of Philosophical 
Investigations. For he certainly knew what he 
attacked when once upon a time he victoriously 
fought the domineering influence of Bradley’s 
idealism, and also knew what he welcomed 
when Wittgenstein first sent him the Tractatus. 
But the later Wittgenstein is to him, on his own 
confession, “completely unintelligible.” This 
might clearly show which of the two recent 
changes in philosophical outlook—Russell's dis¬ 
lodging of Bradley, or Wittgenstein’s supersed¬ 
ing of Wittgenstein—is the more profound. 

Bertrand Russell was at intellectual ease with 
Bradley as well as with the Wittgenstein of the 
Tractatus because both were, like he himself, 
philosophers thinking within the metaphysical 
tradition of European philosophy. This goes 
without saying in the case of Bradley. In the case 
of the Tractatus it may sound alarming. But it is 
true to say that in its own way—and an exceed¬ 
ingly subtle way it is I—the Tractatus partici¬ 
pates in a pre-Kantian metaphysical faith: that 
there is, in however small an area of human un¬ 
derstanding, a pre-established correspondence 
between the cognitive faculties of man and the 
nature of the world. In other words: what man 
thinks and feels—and therefore says —about the 
world, has a chance of being metaphysically 
true. At a lime when philosophers were still on 
intimate terms with God, this metaphysical 
faith found its luminously comprehensive 
dogma: God is no deceiver; He has created the 
world and planted in man the desire to under¬ 
stand it; He has also endowed him with percep¬ 
tion and rationality, which man cannot help 
taking for the servants of this desire. Could it 
have been God’s intention to frustrate it from 
the outset by giving man nothing but the 
illusion of understanding? Is the creature made 
in His own image to be the eternal dupe of the 
universe? The simple faith that this cannot be 
lies at the heart of even the most complex philo¬ 
sophical systems which ever since the 17th cen¬ 
tury have profoundly affected European thought. 
This faith is discernible behind the scholastic 
apparatus of Leibniz’s Pre-established Harmony 
and Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum, those grandiose 
attempts logically to demonstrate the integral 
accord between human thought and the true 
nature of Being. And it is the same faith in 
reason’s power, to “comprehend the wondrous 
architecture of the world,” which inspires the 
great cosmic discoveries of that age. “Thanks be 



unto you, my Lord, our Creator, for granting 
me insight into the beauty of your creation.” 
Thus speaks Kepler in concluding The Har¬ 
mony of the Cosmos. 


I T i s a far cry from Descartes to Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus. Yet there is an angle of vision 
from which the Tractatus looks like a last vic¬ 
tory of the traditional metaphysical faith: a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

Compared to the vast dominions that meta¬ 
physical thought had claimed in the past for its 
settlements of truth, there is now hardly more 
than a little province of “significant” speech in 
a vast area of silence. But within this catas¬ 
trophically narrowed space man can still confi¬ 
dently assert some truths about the world, utter 
words the meaning of which is not imprisoned 
within themselves, and speak sentences the sig¬ 
nificance of which is not wholly embedded 
within the flux of linguistic commerce and con¬ 
vention. No, there are still words and sentences 
which are true in an absolute sense, reflect “that 
which is the case,” and picture Reality. Of 
course, this ideal correspondence between picture 
and model, thought and world, language and 
reality, is not easily attained. Its condition is the 
observance of the strictest logical rules. Thus it 
will hardly ever occur in the actuality of human 
speech. Yet it is realised, nevertheless, in the 
essence of language: indeed, it is its real mean¬ 
ing. True, in order to speak “essentially” and 
“significandy,” we must leave much unsaid. But 
once we respond to the “atomic facts” (the 
bricks of the intelligible world) with “atomic 
propositions” or their “truth-functional com¬ 
pounds” (concepts which Wittgenstein, consider¬ 
ably modifying and refining them, took over 
from Russell), our speech, and therefore our 
thought, is perfectly attuned to Reality: for 
“Logic is not a theory but a mirror-reflection of 
the world.” And although Wittgenstein cour¬ 
ageously insisted that in proposing this relation¬ 
ship between language and fact he himself broke 
the law governing meaningful propositions, his 
Tractatus is yet built upon a site salvaged from 
the metaphysical estate of the Pre-established 
Harmony. The ground, however, was soon to 
give; ana as it gave, Bertrand Russell (for one) 
saw nothing but collapse. And it is true that 
from the Blue Boo\s onwards Wittgenstein 
immersed himself in a philosophical enterprise 
whieh, if set up against the traditional hopes 
of philosophers, looks desperate indeed. 

For its intention is to cure philosophers of a 
sickness the name of which may well be—philo¬ 
sophy. His aphorism of the philosopher's treat¬ 
ing questions as if they were patients has more 
than epigrammatic relevance. 


in. 

T he break between Tractatus and 

sophical Investigations is of the same kind 
as that between Nietzsche's The Birth of 
Tragedy (i8yi) and his Human, All-too-Human 
(1879). * n both cases if was brought about by the 
abnegation of metaphysics, the loss of faith in 
any pre-established correspondence between,*on 
the one hand, the logic of our thought and lan¬ 
guage, and, on the other, the “logic” of Reality. 
In the course of those eight years stretching from 
The Birth of Tragedy to Human, AU-too- 
Human, Nietzsche came to believe that he had 
freed himself of this “philosophical prejudice"— 
which he diagnosed as the prejudice vitiating 
the whole history of thought—by turning (to use 
Wittgenstein’s obviously autobiographical words 
from Investigations) his “whole examination 
round. (One might say: the axis of reference of 
our examination must be rotated, but about the 
fixed point of our real need.)” Nietzsche could 
have written this. Indeed, it might serve as an 
exact description of what he claimed as his 
great achievement: to have turned through 180° 
our whole horizon around the point of our “real 
need” which “needed” another vision, a need 
radically different from that 


which had been at work in forming the... 
[traditional] categories of thought; namely, the 
need not to “recognise” but to subsume, to 
schematise, and, for the sake of communication 
and calculation, to manipulate and fabricate 
similarities and samenesses. .. No, this was not 
the work of a pre-existent “Idea”; it happened 
under the persuasion of usefulness: it was profit¬ 
able to coarsen and level down things; for only 
then were they calculable and comfortable.... 
Our categories are “truths" only in so far as they 
make life possible for us: Euclidean space is also 
such a purposeful “truth.”... The inner com¬ 
pulsion not to contradict these “truths," the 
instinct to reach our kind of useful conclusions 
is inbred in us, we almost are this instinct. But 
how naive to take this as proof of a “truth per se .” 
Our inability to contradict proves impotence and 
not “truth." 


It was Nietzsche’s declared intention not to 
follow any longer this “instinct" and thus to cure 
the philosophical sickness of centuries, just as it 
was Wittgenstein's to “solve the philosophical 
problems" by recognising their source in “the 
functioning of our language "—"in spite of an 
instinct to misunderstand it" For Nietzsche the 
truth about man was that he must live without 
Truth. This was the “real need.” The creature 
that would satisfy it Nietzsche called Superman 
—and never ming the offensive word, poetically 
begotten in a great mind by a Darwiniaa.age. 
In his letters he often used lessgrandiose, if not 
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lessjufcbitious, Word* ia.spcalting oHri* philo¬ 
sophical goal, word* to the effect that 

he felt a* though he were writing for people who 
would think in a quite different way, breathe a 
different air of life from that of present-day men: 
for people of a different culture.... 

But this it reported by Professor von Wright as 
a saying of Wittgenstein's. 

I T would, of course, be absurd to represent 
Wittgenstein as a latter-day Nietzsche, and 
the comparison is certainly not meant to 
“manipulate and fabricate similarities and same¬ 
nesses. The two philosophers could hardly be 
more different in scope and object, approach and 
humour, key and tempo of their thought. Yet 
they have in common something which is of the 
greatest significance: the creative distrust of all 
those categorical certainties that, as if they were 
an inherited anatomy, have been allowed to 
determine the body of traditional thought, 
Nietzsche and Wittgenstein share the genius for 
directing doubt into the most unsuspected 
hiding-places of error and fallacy: namely 
where, as Wittgenstein puts it, “everything lies 
open to inspection,” where everything is simple 
and familiar, where, day in day out, man takes 
things for granted—until suddenly one day just 
this fact strikes hirr- as the “most striking and 
most powerful.” This may happen on the day 
when suspicion reaches the notion of “meaning, ’ 
that is, the idea, held however vaguely, that 
through some kind of cosmic arrangement, 
made by God or logic or the spirit of language, 
a definite meaning had become attached to the 
world, to life, to facts, or to words. When 
Nietzsche discovered the “death of God” the 
universe of meanings collapsed—everything, that 
is, that was founded upon the transcendent 
faith, or was leaning against it, or was inter¬ 
twined with it: in fact, everything, as Nietzsche 
believed; and henceforward everything was in 
need of revaluation. 

With Wittgenstein the decisive change of 
vision, which occurred between Tractatus and 
Investigations, seemed centred upon a more 
modest event: the vanquishing of the belief in a 
categorical logic of language, and hence in a 
categorically harmonious relationship between 
words and world. But the event behind the event 
was of the same magnitude. It entailed the same 
crisis of metaphysical confidence that, with some 
metaphysically more fanatical Germans and 
Frenchmen, leads to the great perversion of meta¬ 
physics: die lost belief in any rationally reliable 
dealings with Reality was replaced by tne notion 
that (on the contrary) it was a Pre-established 
Absurdity which determined the relationship 
between the intedectital constitution of man and 


die true constitution of the world, NktMcfew** 
the first to conceive of such ^possibility; After 
him European art and literature excelled^ 
showing "man and world'‘labouring under- dye 
tragic or melancholy or grotesque Or hilariotil 
compulsion to make nonsense df each other. And 
there is a historical sense in which die two 
extremes of contemporary philosophising— 
Heidegger’s tortuous metaphysical probings 
into language and Wittgenstein’s absorption m 
language-games (and some of the examples, he 
chooses reveal an almost Thurber-likc talent for 
absurd and grotesque inventions)—can be seen 
as two aspects of the same intention: to track 
down to their source in language and there to 
correct the absurdities of the human endeavour 
to speak the truth. It is an intention which was 
by no means alien to Nietzsche. Certainly, ^fcis 
universal suspicion did not spare language, and 
some of his utterances on the subject are almost 
literally indistinguishable from Wittgenstein's. 

Very early in his philosophical life, Nietzsche 
knew that he “who finds language interesting in 
itself has a mind different from him who only 
regards it as a medium of thought,” and he left 
no doubt which of the two he regarded as the 
more philosophical mind: “Language is some¬ 
thing all-too-famihar to us; therefore it needs a 
philosopher to be struck by it.” This is 
Nietzsche’s way of saying the same as Wittgen¬ 
stein when he discovered that “the most impor¬ 
tant aspects of things are hidden from us by 
virtue of their simplicity and familiarity.” Or 
when some time later Nietzsche found that “the 
philosopher is caught in the net of Lan¬ 
guage, he meant much the same as Witt¬ 
genstein who, referring to his own Tractatus, 
said: “A picture held us captive. And we 
could not get outside it, for it lay in our language 
and language seemed to repeat it to us inexor¬ 
ably.” Indeed, Nietzsche sounds as if he had in 
mind the metaphysics of the Tractatus when he 
speaks of the conclusion of a primitive meta¬ 
physical peace which once upon a time fixed 
“what henceforward is to be called truth": “A 
universally valid and compelling notation of 
facts is invented and the legislation of language 
issues into the principal rules for truth”—in the 
manner, precisely, of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus: 
“To give the essence of proposition means to 
give the essence of all description, therefore the 
essence of the world.” But Nietzsche asks: “Is 
language the adequate expression for all reali¬ 
ties?” And soon he was to be still surer 
that it was not. On the contrary, the gram¬ 
matical and syntactical order of language, its 
subjects, predicates, objects, causal and condi¬ 
tional connections, were “the petrified fallacies 
of reason” which continued to exercise their 
“seductive spell" upon our intelligence. 
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Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment 
of our intelligent by means of language. 

This last aphorism is by Wittgenstein; but it 
would be impossible to guess where Nietzsche 
ends and Wittgenstein begins. 

IV 

O ne of Wittgenstein’s aphorisms (unfortu¬ 
nately mistranslated by Miss Anscombe— 
a rare flaw in her work) runs as follows: 

Philosophy results in the discovery of one or 
another piece of simple nonsense, and in bruises 
which the understanding has suffered by bump¬ 
ing its head against the limits of language. They, 
the bruises, make us see the value of that dis¬ 
covery.* 

And in one of the jottings of his late years 
Nietzsche wrote under the heading funda¬ 
mental solution: 

Language is founded upon the most naive pre¬ 
judices. ... We read contradictions and problems 
into everything because we thin\ only within the 
forms of language. ... We have to cease to thin\ 
if we refuse to do it in the prison-house of lan¬ 
guage ; for we cannot reach further than the 
doubt which asks whether the limit we see is 
really a limit. ... All rational thought is inter¬ 
pretation in accordance with a scheme which we 
cannot throw off. 

Yet neither Nietzsche nor Wittgenstein “ceased 
to think.” In Nietzsche’s thought, the persistent 
misgiving that the established conventions of 
philosophical language did not cater for our 
“real” intellectual needs was only one facet of his 
central thesis: with the death of God, with the 
silencing of that Word which was at the begin¬ 
ning, all certainties of faith, belief, metaphysics, 
morality, and knowledge had come to an end, 
and henceforward man was under the terrible 
compulsion of absolute freedom. His choice was 
that of either creating, with the surpassing 
creativity of the Creator, his own world, or of 
spiritually perishing. For the world as it is has 
neither meaning nor value. Meaning and value 
must be given to it: by God or by man himself. 
If God is dead and man fails, then nothing in 
this world has any value and our own language 
deceives us with all its ancient intimations of 
higher meanings. 

In the world everything is as it is and happens 
as it does happen. In it there is no value—and if 
there were, it would be of no value. 


• And this is one of Karl Kraus’ aphorisms on 
language: "If I cannot get further, this is because I 
have banged my head against the wall of language. 
Then, with my head bleeding, I withdraw. And 
want to go on. 


These sentences from Wittgenstein’s Tractstus 
might have been invented by Nietzsche—and 
many like these were in fact invented by him— 
when ip The Will to Power, like an inspired 
actor, like an initiate, he spoke the mind of 
European Nihilism which he so urgently desired 
to overcome. 

Wittgenstein’s Investigations would be as 
trivial as Bertrand Russell thinks they arc, were 
their infinite intellectual patience not informed 
with a sense of urgency not altogether unlike 
that which inspired Nietzsche’s prophetic im¬ 
petuosity. To bring sorfie light into “the dark¬ 
ness of this time”—this was the hesitant hope 
of the author of Philosophical Investigations . 
This hope, like all true hope, was founded upon 
the paradox of faith: the faith despite doubt. It 
was, with Wittgenstein, the faith in language; 
and language retained for him its all-importance 
even after it had ceased to be the mirror of 
Reality. For when all the dangers of language 
are exposed, when the captivity is shown in 
which our minds are held by its metaphors, 
when the witchcraft is denounced with which 
it assails our intelligence, there still remains the 
ineradicable trust in its ultimate wisdom and 
its power to heal our disease. 

N othing in Wittgenstein’s work is more 
vulnerable to further Questioning than this 
trust; indeed, its very intellectual vulnerability 
establishes it as his faith. Often he speaks of 
language with utmost vagueness: 

When philosophers use a word—“knowledge,” 
“being,” “object," “I,” “proposition,” “name”— 
and try to grasp the essence or the thing, one must 
always ask oneself: is the word ever actually used 
in this way in the language in which it has its 
home?”* 

One may well ask, who, with language speaking 
in a hundred tongues through our literatures, 
dialects, social classes, journals, and newspapers, 
’“establishes this “actual use”? Shakespeare? 
Donne? James Joyce? the Oxford Dictionary ? 
the College Porter? the local M.P.? the habitual 
reader or the News of the Worldi And when 
Wittgenstein says: “What we do is to bring 
words back from their metaphysical to their 
everyday usage,” or “When I talk about lan¬ 
guage ... I must speak the language of every 
day, one cannot help being struck by the 
homely imprecision of this programme. One 
wonders why he should not rather wish to bring 
language back to Lichtenberg’s or Gottfried 
Keller’s usage, or to the speech of Karl Kraus, 


* Was it the vagueness of this which induced the 
translator to use “language-game” where the Ger¬ 
man is simply “Sprache" r 
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which was in fact much closer’ to Wittgenstein's 
own than that of a Vienna or London “every¬ 
day." Or again, he says: 

Philosophy may in no way interfere with the 
actual use of language; it can in the end only 
describe it.... It leaves everything as it is. 

or 

We must do away with all explanation, and 
description alone must take its place. 

But might we not be “held captive" by a picture 
“actually used" in language, and can we be sure 
that “actual usage” will never "bewitch our in¬ 
telligence”? Ana if it does, how are we to loosen 
its grip without “explaining” its nature? (And 
I am using “explain” here as it is “actually 
used.”) 

Or is Schopenhauer, who so indignantly “in¬ 
terfered” with the “actual use” made of language 
by those who corruptly spoke and printed it 
every day, guilty of errors of judgment because 
he wrote a prose modelled on the example of a 
classical literary tradition as remote as can be 
from the everyday traffic in words? 

And what is the “everything” that philosophy 
“leaves as it is”? Not, surely, the manner of 
thinking and uttering thoughts. Many philoso¬ 
phers, like all great poets, nave deeply affected 
perception, and therefore language, and there¬ 
fore have changed our world: Plato, for instance, 
or Descartes, or Rousseau, or Kant, or Nietzsche, 
or indeed Wittgenstein. 

W hen Wittgenstein speaks of the language 
of every day, he does not mean what 
“actual usage” would suggest he means. In 
fact, he means Language—something that is of 
supreme importance as the repository of human 
community, understanding, knowledge, and 
wisdom. What he calls “actual usage” and “the 
language of every day” is hardly more than the 
uneasy concession made by an absolute faith to 
the demand for an empirical criterion, or else his 
manner of disdainfully denouncing the viola¬ 
tions of language of which many a philosophiser 
has been guilty in his pursuit of spurious heights 
and depths. With two aphorisms of Investiga¬ 
tions above all, Wittgenstein can be observed in 
the very act of avoiding, in the manner of an 
empiricist fighting shy of metaphysics, the open 
declaration of his all-but-metaphysical belief in 
language: 

The problems arising through a misinterpre¬ 
tation of our forms of language have the char¬ 
acter of depth. They are deep disquietudes; their 
roots are as deep in us as the forms of our lan¬ 
guage, and their significance is as great as the 
importance of our language. 
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How true; and yet how disquieting is the word ,, 
"misinterpretation” 1 What does It mean? It 
seems to suggest that there is, or can be, 4 a 
absolutely reliable rule for deciding, philo¬ 
sophically or philologicaliy, what is a correct and 
what is a false interpretation of every par¬ 
ticular “form of language." But no such stan¬ 
dard can apply to a medium like language, 
which has no little share in the allusiveness of 
dance and gesture, the elusiveness of music, the 
ungrammatical extravagancies of life itself. For 
no sooner have we left the field of logic, 
grammar, and syntax, than we have entered the 
sphere of aesthetics where we no longer wonder 
whether a writer has “interpreted” words cor¬ 
rectly, but rather whether he has used them well 
or badly; and this will be a matter not of any 
power to interpret but of something more ade¬ 
quately described as the feeling for language, a 
feeling which has its ground in sensibility or 
genius, and has been formed by tradition—-that 
is, by the particular “form of life” within which 
alone, according to Wittgenstein, language has 
its meaning. 

“To imagine a language,” he says, “means to 
imagine a form of lire.” 

That this is so, is one of Wittgenstein’s most 
striking realisations; and indeed it not only 
renders the “rules of language,” as he well 
knew, logically unmanageable but also makes 
their "description,” which he hoped for, a task 
that could not be fulfilled by even a legion of 
Prousts and Wittgensteins. For what is the 
“form of life” whidi, in one language, is shared 
by Goethe and Hitler, or, in another, by Keats 
and the Daily Mirror ? 

T h e word “misinterpretation” in the quoted 
aphorism conveys yet another suggestion 
which is even more erroneous; namely, that 
depth is a by-product of error. But if words like 
depth and truth and error arc to have any mean¬ 
ing at all, then truth is deeper than falsehood. 
Indeed the suggestion is withdrawn by the 
aphorism’s very form and rhythm which unmis¬ 
takably intimate that language itself, not merely 
its misinterpretation, has the character of depth, 
and that the disquietudes which arise from it 
are as deep as is the peace which sometimes it 
may bring: through a great writer and even, 
rarely, through a philosopher whose thought is 
deeply rooted in the mystery of words—or, to use 
the terms of that other aphorism of Witt¬ 
genstein: in the ground of language. For this 
second aphorism comes close to revealing his 
metaphysical secret. 

“What is it that gives to our investigation its 
importance,” he asks there with the voice of an 
imaginary interlocutor, “since it seems only to 
destroy everything interesting? ■ (As it were all 
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the buildings, leaving behind only bits of stone 
and rubble^" And he replies: “What we are 
destroying is nothing but houses of cards and 
we are clearing up the ground of language on 
which they stand. 

The ground of language—it is a transparent 
metaphor. And what shines through it is a 
mystical light, even if there is nothing left for 
it to illumine but a philosophical landscape most 
thoughtfully cleared of all the fragile and dis¬ 
figuring edifices built throughout the ages by 
the victims of linguistic delusion, such as Plato, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Spinoza, or Immanuel 
Kant. 

It is an ending a little like that of Goethe’s 
Tasso where a man, a poet, with all his certain¬ 
ties shattered, grasps hold of his last possession: 
language. It has remained an open question of 
literary interpretation whether that ending spells 
an ultimately happy consummation or a tragedy. 
But so far as philosophy is concerned, this enters 
with Wittgenstein the stage which has been 
reached in this epoch by many another creative 


activity of die human mind—by poetry, fer ia- 
stance, or by painting: the stage where every act 
of creation is inseparable from the critique of its 
medium, And every work, intensely reflecting 
upon itself, looks like the embodied doubt of its 
own possibility. It is a predicament which 
Nietzsche has uncannily anticipated in a sketch 
entitled “A Fragment from the History of 
Posterity.” Its subject is “The Last Philosopher.” 
Having lost faith in a communicable world, he 
is imprisoned within his own self-consciousness. 
Nothing speaks to him any more—except his 
own speech; and, deprived of any authority from 
a divinely ordered universe, it is only about his 
speech that his speech can speak with a measure 
of philosophical assurance. 

Wittgenstein says in Philosophical Investiga¬ 
tions: “What is your aim in philosophy?—To 
show the fly the way out of the fly-bottle.” But 
who asks? Who answers? And who is the fly? 
It is an unholy trinity; the three are one. This 
way lies no way out. This way lie only fly-bottles, 
and more and more fly-bottles. 


Song 

As the images pull 
The fog of distance apart, 

Under that steep-browed 
Cliff with the echoes calling 

I see the water’s light-blue sweep. 

The lake is clear and motionless, 

In it in depth upon depth 
Is reflected the changing cloud, 

The swaying pines, the world. 

My heart is like the lake, full. 

Throw in a stone, it drops 
Through the reflected world, 

Out of sight, still falling 
To darkness, the water heart. 

My love is like the lake, deep. 

Robert Conquest 
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THEATRE 


Shakespeare for 

Letter from New York 


A lthough the summer pestilence, banished 
, with the yellowj ack mosquito and the 
bubonic ilea, disappeared long ago from city life. 
Nature compensates with an annual plague of 
lunacy, in the grip of which affliction the in¬ 
habitants of New York and environs now 
shudder. 

One of the major carriers every year is Robert 
Moses, the city’s septuagenarian Commissioner 
of Parks, and this summer he introduced a few 
germs into the theatre—quite gratuitously, since 
the area is congenitally infected. Usually content 
to enrage the citizenry by trying to construct a 
four-lane highway through Washington Square, 
or a restaurant-parking lot in Central Park, the 
cantankerous Commissioner got himself involved 
for a while in a cultural battle, with William 
Shakespeare as the unlikely centre of the dispute. 

To be precise, Moses’ quarrel was not with 
this worthy (for whom he professes a respect 
almost equal to his love for concrete), but with 
Joseph Papp, the young producer of the New 
York Shakespeare Festival. The issue was 
whether Papp should be permitted to offer free 
performances of Shakespeare’s plays in Central 
Park. The Festival, it should be noted, has been 
doing so for the past three years with generally 
noteworthy results. Performed on a bare stage 
with a minimum of costumes and scenery, 
Papp's productions, if not always ideal, have 
been characterised by a wild panache, and the 
spectators have experienced a Shakespeare both 
fresh and faithful to the text. 

Papp, in fact, has managed to keep his stan¬ 
dards nigh and his budget low without subsidy 
from the city and without charging admission. 
The company survived from year to year through 
his vigorous dunning of wealthy individuals and 
foundations, and through small voluntary con¬ 
tributions from the audience, many of whom 
were seeing not only their first Shakespeare but 
their first play. Pernaps the greatest tribute to 
Papp’s dedication was his success in obtaining 
concessions from the various theatrical unions— 
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including the Stagehands’ Union, an organisa¬ 
tion where no such alien element as idealism had 
ever been able to penetrate before. 

This summer, plagued only by conventional 
problems like budget-raising ana the defection 
of some actors to Broadway, Papp was proceed¬ 
ing with plans for an ambitious season when 
Moses announced that in order to receive a park 
permit the Festival would have to charge admis¬ 
sion, donating ten per cent of the proceeds to the 
city. Pressed further, Moses explained that 
Shakespeare was attracting “undesirable” 
elements; and the city needed the money to com¬ 
pensate for “soil erosion” caused by tnousands 
of these lumpen feet trampling over the park's 
greenery. 

To agree to these demands would have meant 
not only the end of free Shakespeare but also 
the loss of his union concessions. Papp refused, 
and appealed to the public for support. The 
response was vigorous. Prominent citizens circu¬ 
lated petitions calling for Moses’ resignation; five 
committees chanted in unison "We Want 
Willi"', poetasters produced volumes of bad verse 
("his heart indeed is hard /Who would deprive 
us of the par\-bome Bardl"); and drama 
reporters put aside their usual meekness to rant 
in scorching prose against Philistinism.,.. 

On Moses’ side, two tabloids agreed that free 
Shakespeare was probably subversive of profit¬ 
making enterprises. One editorial charged that 
the Festival was merely subsidised competition 
for tax-paying entertainments, another that New 
York theatre was healthy because spectators paid 
money for plays. The sinister implications of 
Papp’s venture were made more explicit when 
Moses began circulating an anonymous letter re¬ 
calling that Papp, appearing before a Congres¬ 
sional committee, had taken the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment on his past political affiliations. A casual 
revelation that Papp’s real name was Joseph 
Papirofsky made the association between free 
Shakespeare and foreign ideologies eveo more 
suggestive. And just about this time, possibly by 
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coincidence, some mid-western educators asked 
that Shakespeare be omitted from high school 
curricula because his works, written during a 
monarchy, reflected a “totalitarian tendency.” 

After Mayor Wagner—who generally prefers 
to remain aloof from all controversies except 
elections—had failed to soften the flinty Commis¬ 
sioner, Moses dismissed further argument by 
announcing a summer season of light entertain¬ 
ment in Wollman Skating Rink (also in Central 
Park) with admissions of onc-to-five dollars. 
Papp, however, daunted neither by this nor by 
an unfavourable decision from the State Supreme 
Court, now appealed to the New York Appellate 
Division on the grounds that Moses had scuttled 
the Festival to clear away competition from a 
profit-making enterprise. In a decision which 
ordered that Moses issue Papp a permit forth¬ 
with, the Appellate Division confirmed every¬ 
one’s opinion that Moses’ behaviour was “clearly 
arbitrary, capricious, and unreasonable.” Begin¬ 
ning to smell defeat, Moses made a half-hearted 
suggestion that Papp provide the city with 
$20,000 to keep the park area “safe and control¬ 
lable" for temporary use; but when Papp balked 
Moses begged the money from the City Council. 

The thumping irony of seeing Moses now 
among the most ardent supporters of the Festival 
was prevented by two private foundations who 
donated the money before the Council could act. 
Papp went about preparing his season. Since the 
summer was half over, the programme consisted 
of only one play, a brilliant performance of 
Julius Caesar. As for Moses, battle-scarred, 
weary, and the object of city-wide scorn, he has 
retreated to the area of more familiar lunacies. 
With a Citizens’ Committee negotiating to in¬ 
sure for the Festival a permanent home in the 
park, the free Shakespeare he fought so hard to 
subvert now has a fair chance of becoming as 
old an institution as himself. 


W hile Shakespeare in the Park is ham¬ 
strung by New York officialdom, Shake¬ 
speare in the Suburbs flourishes. At the Ameri¬ 
can Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Connecti¬ 
cut, the secret ingredient is money. Wealth 
drenches die atmosphere. One feels it everywhere 
—in the sumptuousness of the productions, in 
the pockets of the audience, in the exclusive 
homes and clubs which surround the theatre. 
Clearly, the Stratford Festival makes for the 
halls of art and tradition through the side-doors 
of opulence and fashion. 

Like Broadway, of which it is merely an ex¬ 
tended arm, Stratford combines an awesome 
reverence for profit with a cloying sentimentality 
about culture. In the plush lobby, portraits of 
Ben Jonson and Elizabethan ladies hang side by 


side with busts of Maurice Evans and Katherine 
Hepburn;-plates and mugs bearing Shakespeare’s 
image are sold over die counter with root beer 
and pepsi cola; a silver scroll dedicated to Strat¬ 
ford’s founder, the Theatre Guild’s Lawrence 
Langner (“whose vision, persistence, and faith,” 
etc., etc.) decorates a conspicuous corner; and a 
booklet solemnly called “The Birth of a Theatre” 
is peddled during intermission. The town has 
broken out in a rash of "ye olde" inns, and gaso¬ 
line attendants wearing doublets and hose fill 
the tank of your car. Still only in its fifth season, 
the American Stratford^nvisions itself a national 
institution before it can boast of a single artistic 
achievement. 

Without some radical transformation, the 
achievements, I should guess, will be a long time 
in coming, for Stratford has settled comfortably 
into a suburbanite corner from which it dispenses 
exurbanite pabulum. Even the theatrical images 
are tailored for the audience; on the Stratford 
stage, as in the suburbs, people look happy only 
in crowds (on twosomes vacuity settles), children 
appear everywhere, noise substitutes for energy 
and emotion, and an outer busde conceals an 
inner chaos. The physical stage, a modified 
proscenium with an extended apron, looks like 
a beach cabana or a suburban ranch house, with 
Venetian slats around the walls to provide “space 
for modern living.” Actors are forced to make 
their escape down steps in the fore-stage, as if 
retreating to a rumpus room with ping-pong 
tables and do-it-yourself work-benches; and on¬ 
stage a more precarious set of stairs leads to what 
might be an expansion attic. With the whole 
contraption less a playing-area than a model- 
home, the actors only intermittently convince 
you they are appearing in Shakespeare. Most of 
the time, they are occupied with showing the 
architect’s handy gadgets to the 1,550 visitors 
who have come to see their house. 

For here the designers and directors battle for 
attention while the author and actors watch from 
a distance. The stage is dominated by machines 
and it is in constant motion. Titania’s bower is 
wheeled back and forth; the Capulets’ ball is 
laterally trolleyed onstage while the actors dance 
on the moving parts; Herne’s oak spreads its 
branches as if stretching in full sight of the ooh- 
ing audience; and an elaborate series of inner 
drapes leap up and down to make way for new 
surprises from the wings. Competing with the 
roar of the machines and the cacophonous music 
played from under the stage, the actors struggle 
to project; but even when other noises are stilled 
Pluto’s raucous voice still manages to drown all 
cries. The costumes (costing, I am told, $64,000 
for Romeo and Juliet alone) are of such richness 
that they seem to lead a life of their own, and 
beside such conspicuous consumption die pale 
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and subtle shades of (he human face, fade into 
insignificance. 

Some of the acting company are suffering a 
good deal from this; they are a lot better than 
the battery of directors, designers, and costumers 
have permitted them to demonstrate. A small 
nucleus of performers, mostly imported from 
outlying classical repertories like Antioch, Wel¬ 
lesley, and Barter, are developing an intelligent 
native approach to Shakespeare, neither exces¬ 
sively Anglicised nor colloquially American. But 
when they arc not miscast (as they frequently 
are—the directors' genius for this is astonishing), 
they are inhibited by the heterogeneous acting 
techniques of the others. The company, recruited 
from a number of disparate theatrical traditions 
(ihe Mercury, Group, Civic Repertory, Canadian 
Festival, and even the Actors’ Studio are repre¬ 
sented), is marked at present by glaring incon¬ 
sistencies of style. Nancy Wickwire and Nan 
Marchand play their parts with force and 
coherence, and some of the clowns are remark¬ 
ably funny; but Richard Waring (who learned 
his Shakespeare from Le Galliennc) turns 
Oberon into a vocal, melodramatic, and bravura 
stomper; William Smithers (trained at the 
Studio) transforms the extrovert Mercutio into a 
tortured introvert; and Will Geer (whose most 
famous role was Jeeter Lester in Tobacco Road) 
makes a lusty roaring Yankee farmer out of the 
quakingly ancient ” Justice Shallow. Perhaps 
because they are so busy dodging the machines, 
the actors have not been able to listen to each 
other enough to form an ensemble, and each play 
emerges as a dialogue between past, present, 
and future man. 

The fault for this gallimaufry lies, I think, 
with John Houseman and Jack Landau, who for 
too long have been sharing the directorial chores 
between them. Manufacturing a chic, shiny, 
chromium Shakespeare, they neglect the play and 
the performance for the external display. Strat¬ 
ford’s trademark is that modern miracle of 
dramatic obfuscation, the “production scheme," 
in which the play is jollied up with special 
attention-getting mechanisms. In past years, this 
took the form of dressing Shakespeare in modern 
clothes. (Our disrespect for history is nowhere 
more apparent than in these updating tech¬ 
niques.) But presently Stratford leans to over- 
interpretation. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
for example, not only the clowns but also the 
lovers, fairies, and courtiers are vaudeville 
comedians (a pint-sized Theseus bandies words 
with a muscular Hippolyta who talks like Mae 
West). In Romeo and Juliet, the heroine, a foot¬ 
stamping, petulant child, weeps mascara tears 
over her oafish lover, a clumsy swain newly 
come out of the country. Almost every line is 
detoured with new business; “production values” 
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bury the meaning of die play under a ton of 
gimmicks. The irony of all this, of course, is 
mat if Shakespeare had any consistent theme it 
was that man could not reacn full humanity until 
he junked appearances for the reality under* 
neath, until he glimpsed “die thing itself.” The 
thing is very much hidden at Stratford. The 
suburbanites are given their own vision back- 
outsides, outsides, outsides. 

Stratford is a dream gone bad. Turned into a 
good citizen, Shakespeare is losing his identity 
in that theatre-wise “team" of directors, 
designers, and technicians who now exploit him. 
In this, he shares the fate of the Broadway play¬ 
wright, proving that the cynical monster of 
commerce is no respecter of reputation or years. 

I n Massachusetts, Shakespeare suffers much the 
same handling, but if the Stratford Festival 
designs its productions for suburban consump¬ 
tion, the new Cambridge Drama Festival 
seasons its Shakespeare for the tastes of the haut 
monde. 

In Boston, where genuflection before Culture 
is almost as much a social imperative as Sunday 
morning gestures towards God, some perfervic 
souls have brought a new “arts centre” into 
being. Fired by the same religious zeal, the State 
legislature is even financing the venture. The 
opening of Twelfth Night, the Festival’s first 
production, was recently the occasion for many 
of these notables—politicians, socialites, movie 
stars, Harvard poets, and other official monu¬ 
ments—to gather together in evening dress and 
salute their achievement. It was a gala affair, 
complete with speeches, television cameras, gold 
tickets, and fireworks. Before the dedication 
(read by the Governor somewhat appropriately 
into a dead microphone), four local citizens 
dressed as Beefeaters blew into long trumpets. A 
brass band played Sousa marches, a deafening 
cannon went off, and the Festival flag was 
raised. 

The theatre, still uncompleted on opening 
night, is an elaborate circular structure with 
canvas walls and a nylon elliptical-shaped roof 
which sits on stilts. Surrounded on one side by 
a moat-like trench and on the other by the 
Charles River (from which coign of vantage sea¬ 
faring patrons are invited taapproach it), it gives 
the impression of an abandoned flying saucer 
dedicated to the use of Thespis. The stage, like 
that of Stratford, Ontario (after which it is 
apparently fashioned), is a large-apron hemmed 
in on three sides by spectators. For this produc¬ 
tion, it is painted blue; blue is the colour of 
most of the costumes; and 170 lighting instru¬ 
ments occasionally turn the action blue as well- 
dark blue during the singing of “Come Away, 




Death." Equipped with an upper stage, curtain¬ 
less, and featuring entrances through the 
audience, the Festival’s stage should be the 
delight of New York reviewers Walter Kerr and 
Brooks Atkinson who (along with Thornton 
Wilder) have gotten it in their heads that the 
low estate of American theatre can be directly 
attributed to the picture-frame set. 

The current productions demonstrate that the 
difficulty lies a good deal deeper than form or 
stagecraft. Billed as a “music and dance extrava¬ 
ganza" and embodying a huge number of inter¬ 
polated songs and hastily improvised dances, the 
Cambridge Tweljth Night falls ponderously and 
pretentiously between Shakespeare and Kiss Me 
Kate. Here Shakespeare has not only been jollied 
up; he has been transformed into a grinning 
iaiot. Fcste prances about with two brand new 

« »ger (a singer and a dancer), and most 
dogue has been cut to allow these three 
"zanies" time to improvise five or six enor¬ 
mously unfunny pantomimes (one of them 
having to do with blowing into toy instruments 
and reading music off a broken stand). For the 
sophisticates, there is a touch of abnormal 
psychology: Orsini fondles Cacsario (Viola dis¬ 
guised as a boy) in a manner calculated to raise 
the hackles on the most enthusiastic devotee 
of Tennessee Williams. There is something for 
voyeurs: Sebastian, mistaken by Olivia for 
Viola, beds her before her proposal of marriage 
during a break in the action while someone, 
peeking through a keyhole, sings “Don’t push 
my tender passion.” And finally, there is even 
accommodation for those who hate to see 
summer entertainments marred by a single dark 
note: Malvolio is married off at the end of the 


play, fully adjusted to the group, and brought 
back smiling to sing (in unison with the others) 
“The wind and the rain,” probably as a tribute 
to everyone’s togetherness. 

The real paradox of all this is that some of 
the best artists in American theatre are impli¬ 
cated. Included in the cast are Siobhan 


McKenna, Fritz Weaver, Alvin Epstein, and 
Russell Oberlin, but with the exception of a 
mischievous, scatter-brained Maria from Tammy 


mtre 


Grimes, there i» not a dean performance in the 
lot McKenna’s Viola is a hoarse-voiced, heavy- 
footed Irish peasant girl who pounces on one 
word in each verse line as if she meant to devour 


it; Weaver’s Malvolio, an upstart played more 
nobly than the nobles he imitates, is a frus¬ 
trated, neurotic soul, violent in movement and 


uncomically eccentric in behaviour; and Epstein, 
Oberlin, and Geoffrey Holder, generally highly 
professional in their respective accomplishments 
(movement, song, and dance) are made to look 
uncommonly gauche. 

Furthermore, the director, Herbert Berghoi 
who has hitherto brought great distinction to the 
plays he has interpreted, has here collapsed com¬ 
pletely. One could forgive the elephantine 
quality of the staging (though it comes as a sur¬ 
prise after the audacious movement in his 
Waiting for Godot), but how does one account 
for the constant directorial intrusions?—during 
the letter scene, characters blow noisemakers in¬ 


stead of speaking, squirt water pistols at 
Malvolio, and generally behave like nyrons at a 
New Year’s party. Everyone seems as if they 
had been rehearsed in different parts of the 
country and brought together for the first time 
on opening night. We are confronted here with 
an artist of integrity reduced to pleasing, and 
not even knowing how. 

The Cambridge Drama Festival, with per¬ 
formances of Macbeth and a Gielgud Much Ado 
still to come, is one of the great social events of 
the summer, for this is an audience more in¬ 


volved with social than aesthetic experiences. 
Brought back to their chairs with great difficulty 
after each intermission and obviously more in¬ 
terested in their neighbours than the stage, this 
audience (nevertheless) huzzaed and bravoed 
vigorously. Since what they had seen was not 
even a passable performance, one is entitled to 
speculate on what they were applauding. Per¬ 
haps—in their black ties and colourful dinner 
jackets, in their trailing gowns and diamond 
tiaras, in their satisfaction at having fulfilled 
their debt to Culture in the least painful way— 
perhaps they were simply applauding them¬ 
selves. 



Rock Paintings , Drakensberg Mts. 

These mountains of up-pointed spears 
Hold eland, oribi and rhebok 
Capering over yellow rock 
In sandstone caves that form a barrier 

Eastward mauve and vertical, 

Westward greenly gradual. 

Sweet grasses swish below like silk 
Torn at dark by prowling buck. 

Baboons on red and scrabbling paths 
Scatter dust in layers of talc, 

Imitating as they stalk 
Human gestures, defiant oaths 

—A form of sympathetic magic 
More goodnatured now than tragic, 

Though practised by the bushman hunter, 
Re-creating as a painter 

Animals he hoped to capture, 

Art was not a surplus rapture, 

But a means of softening up 
Hartebeeste and antelope. 

Here walls of cave and sky converge, 

Illustrating primal urges 
Bush-pigs scuttle from cracked rocks, 

Bush-girls thrust their weighted buttocks 

Squatting as they chant in line 
Round pots of boiling porcupine. 

The painted bushman aims his bow, 

The real sunset starts to flow 

Across this sweeping mountain range 
And still, despite ten centuries’ change, 

Art remains a kind of hunt 
Eliminating fear and cant, 

A means of pinning down 
An object, by the sheer act 
Of drawing animal or loved one, 

Making absence into fact. 

Alan Ross 
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The Romantics in London 


T he Council of Europe is the council of a 
great deal of a continent beyond, so far as 
it goes, the individual interests of its national 
members. If it is political and economic, it says 
first of all a few words to itself and to us about 
a civilisation common to Europe. It assumes a 
"common heritage.” The phrase, I know, is old 
washing out to hang. Yet on the side, by some 
sense or vision or by way of a tribute at any 
rate to virtue, the Council in obedience to this 
assumption does do an unusual thing when it 
sponsors exhibitions of European art—of those 
greater movements which have surged through 
Europe in the centuries. 

You can take the latest (the fifth) of these 
giant affairs, which displays Romanticism (in 
London, which is its proper city), in two ways: 
in a Council spirit of “common heritage,” and 
for itself, politically, historically, sentimentally— 
and pictorially. Either way stirs a certain scep¬ 
ticism or discomfort, at any rate a certain irony. 

Of course, if a civilisation is—exactly what?— 
is a culture in which the humans of an area 


acknowledge a systematic regulation of life, 
broadly similar, broadly harmonising with their 
religion, then in Europe we have had something 
of a common civilisation; of which art cannot 
help being an expression. A plotting of Christian 
art of the Western varieties in any phase from 
Romanesque to the revivals would answer the 
question in the same way. Go outwards from 
centres of VEurope aux anciens parapets to the 
fringes, or even into the America of unrooted 
Europeans who are not (altogether) re-rooted 
Americans, and what a game it is to discover in 
church or chapel the crudest of decorations, 
in a remote Welsh valley, a remoter dale in Ice¬ 
land, a remotest town (speaking from Europe) 
in Connecticut or Colorado, element after 
element, however transformed, which connects 
these crudities to the mature sophistications of 
an Ely or a Wies. A moulding is enough to 
insist, after all, that Europe was a cultural fact. 

As a Councillor of Europe, congratulating 
yourself on an exhibition which marks the tenth 
anniversary of the Council, you could walk 
around the Tate, pause first of all in the pre¬ 
romantic antechamber in front of the leaves, the 
rocks, the illuminated air, the sun-reflecting sea, 
and the azured hills of a Claude ( Perseus, or the 
Origin of Corat), then proceed by the moods of 
melancholy, joy, ecstasy, enthusiasm, innocence, 
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primitivism, pantheistical nature-worship, self- 
sufficiency, self-determination, heroism, revolu¬ 
tion, liberty, disaster, defiance, terror, self- 
indulgence, and morbidity, to a conclusion, 
galleries ahead, in front of the static pseudo- 

E athos of Delacroix’s Massacre at Chibs; and 
ttween the Claude and the Delacroix you could 
say that you had been examining art evidences 
of a great European movement. But movement 
does not necessarily imply direction or unity; 
and here the discomfort comes in. Isn’t the 
movement the greatest, deepest, and most dis¬ 
turbing one, despite its«lf, or disunion? A great 
unity of disunion and division? 

Both historically and art-historically the text to 
write up on the walls would be less a Hail 
Europe than a confession that here, with roman¬ 
ticism, good links as well as bad links of a 
Europeanism began to dissolve. In a search for 
truth about mankind ( what is my real nation?), 
national identities hardened. In a search for true 
individual essence of man, art began to desert 
the concerns of mankind. 


Going myself around the paintings at the Tate, 
and the drawings at the Arts Council, I have 
experienced again what I shall call the active 
passivity of the Romantic time between 1750 and 
1850, a mixture which se'ems to unite all the 
moods, passions, sentiments, indulgent acts, and 
rarer insights displayed in this huge exhibition. 
“What is the truth?” seems the under-question 
asked by romantic artists or poets; who then 
declare that only the experience of the naked 
and passive self can give the answer. The wind 
blows, the self feels the wind. But the passive 
and naked self once acted upon, once convinced 
(queerly at times) of the truth, becomes active in 
a reckless announcement of the discovery, in 
whatever is the artist’s medium. And if a sense 
of “the truth” vanishes, the artist either collapses 
or is feverishly and sometimes falsely active in 
his attempts to find it again. 

Of course not every artist between 1750 and 
1850 is so audible, so absolute in his self¬ 
question; is so resolute in his passivity or activity. 
Every movement (as the Tate exhibition shows), 
every surge or shift in values, every whirlpool 
or agitation, prescribes in spite of itself a series 
of manners or mannerisms. Attitudes are struck, 
responses are faked. The same artist is at times 
logically honest, at times subservient. A move¬ 
ment creates sooner or later, large or small, its 
own market, whether in rewards of money or 
rewards of esteem or even self-esteem (/ too am 
a romantic, and would be buried on a mountain 
top, under the moonlight, in a crystal coffin). 

Yet passivity-activity seems to me the base, 
arising out of fhe scientific and philosophical 
scepticism of the 17th century. What is God? 
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What is tnaa? What am l? What am l in 
relation to God? Is God my invention? What is 
matt’s natural state? What is nature? What is 
light, which reveals all things? 

After the antechamber at the Tate with its 
Claude and its Gaspar Poussin {Landscape with 
a Quiet River), and its Storm off the Dutch 
Coast, by Ruisdael, so quietly and calmly fore¬ 
running the unquiet storms of romanticism, the 
first room does establish an unquestionable stan¬ 
dard of exhilaration, but one which neither a 
movement nor an exhibition could maintain. It 
is the room of Light. 

The God of Genesis, interpreted and intensi¬ 
fied by Milton, one of the appointed forbears of 
English romanticism, establishes an ineffability 
of fight, actual and spiritual; and Newton then 
explains actual light and explicates it into the 
no less creative colours. Very well. The romantic 
artist passively accepts light and colours, actively 
elaborates them on canvas. In the first room 
there are rainbow landscapes and studies by 
Constable, by Turner, by Caspar David Frieo- 
rich. I think, if I had had the arranging of the 
pictures, that I should have left the dilution of 
moonlight altogether out of this room (since the 
moon belongs rather to the quietist questions 
and quietist answers of romanticism). I should 
have stuck entirely to the fierceness of the sun, 
rising, in full blaze and going down and split¬ 
ting into colour, as it does in one large, and one 
small masterpiece in the room—in Turner’s late 
sunrise of Norham Castle and the small La\e at 
Sunset by his follower Francis Danby, in which 
chrome and green and blue shimmer into the 
sky and across the lake, while the hills change 
to violet. And light being fire, here as well 
(splendid phoenix from Cleveland, Ohio) is 
another of the greater Turners, The Burning of 
the Houses of Parliament. The Houses burn, or 
rather flames of yellow and of red swirl through 
the sky from the point of combustion, and 
swirl across the reflecting surface of the Thames, 
in a driving and rolling of pigment. Old Order, 
New Order; Nature, Sentiment. Such pairs are 
visible again and again, and may be mentioned 
apropos this Turner and yet another picture in 
this first room. Parliament was burnt soon after 
the Reform Act. If Turner’s had been a less 
elemental romanticism—water, air, reflection, 
gleam, fire, storm, etc.—an Old Order of 
government would have burned more symbolic¬ 
ally and sententiously across the Thames and 
with less surge of suspended and reflected fury. 
If Caspar David Friedrich (Turner’s contem¬ 
porary) had been less nature-inquisitive, the 
more obviously symbolic yet still pictorial situa¬ 
tion of his Mondaufgang am Meer, on the 
opposite wall (in which two women and a man, 
backs to the world outside the picture, sit on 
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the rocks and watch the setting of the moon 
towards an horizon of violet clouds and the 
sailing of two ships), would have left the spec¬ 
tator surfeited or nauseated, or bludgeoned with 
that “nimiety” which Coleridge found in the 
German mind. 

After light, the exhilaration declines a little. 
Romanticism exists most vividly in a tension 
between the questions about man or man and 
God, and the questions about nature, a tension 
between the scrutiny of self (which leads to 
infinity and inflation) and the scrutiny of nature 
(which leads to excess of exactitude and “natural 
truth”). The tension weakens. The struggle (as 
with Constable) is often too restless, the state¬ 
ment or answer is often too grandiose (as in 
James Ward’s Gordale Scar, a great picture 
nevertheless, which is now clearly seen as a 
tour de force of all romanticism). Too brashly 
a trap is baited for significance, or secrets, ana 
again and again I have found myself reminded 
of three lines by Yeats, Three Movements , in 
which romanticism is the middle circumstance: 

Shakespearean fish swam the sea, far away from 
land; 

Romantic fish swam in nets coming to the hand; 

What are all those fish that he gasping on the 
strand? 

“What is the truth” is the net; romantic fish are 
coaxed to the hand in answer, coaxed not only 
in the sharp, rather too smooth and too hard 
symbolisms of Friedrich (who appears less a 
splendour of romanticism than one had hoped) 
or in vapid medieval clarities by the Nazarenes 
or in glory paintings by the French, but in far 
too many other paintings (and poems) capturing, 
or rather confining still in the sea but also 
within the net, the thrill (a word enjoyed by 
nature poets of the 18th century) or the mystery 
of states of being or sensations, as if mystery 
and thrill were themselves the explanation. Ana 
the mysteries swim up and take food from the 
hand. Shakespearean fish swam the sea far away 
from land. So did the fish of Rembrandt. 

Out of romantic painting, at least for myself, 

I choose those rarer, calmer statements, which 
at times came from an inveterate fisherman, yet 
in a moment when he transcended pantheism, or 
any other pseudo-explanation, or any question; 
statements in which the fish are not osten¬ 
tatiously fed. In this exhibition the moments 
occur in Turner, in The Evening Star, in 
Crome, most uneven of painters, in the calm 
horizontals of The Slate Quarry, in Blake’s 
Adam Naming the Beasts, in the Solitude, 
Morning Twilight, in which Fuseli sets a sleep¬ 
ing shepherd out of Lycidas, in Toepffcr’s View 
of Mont Blanc (Tocpflcr in alpine Switzerland 
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crystallising the Alps, Ward in mountainless 
England enormously exaggerating his limestone 
gorge), or in the pictorialtheorem of The Play¬ 
ground by J.-L. Agasse. Not the greatest, not 
th$ most magnificent paintings cither of roman¬ 
ticism or the exhibition; but at any rate some 
of the exhibits not dominated and lopsided by 
subject, and not yet dominated by means. Ana 
I should extend the praise of that particular 
balance to much more in the exhibition by 
Turner—to the Nor ham Castle , withdrawn from 
volume into light, to the Shipwreck, in which 
destruction is not too dominant, and to that 
unacknowledged masterpiece by him of a Skele¬ 
ton on a Horse, where mystery or symbol is 
manifested in pigment, not merely delimited or 
described by it. But then Turner, all subtractions 
made, does emerge as the prince of romanticism. 

Turner, and not Delacroix. Nothing is more 
ridiculous among extensions of the principle of 
la gloire into the facts of European art than 
the French concept of romanticism as a “dis¬ 
covery,” even a triumph, of French painters. 
Romanticism came late and altered and jaded 
to France, partly because of war, partly and 
relatedly because some of its possibilities were 
overlaid by so much of la glotre stirred Napol- 
eonically into the excellence of David (romantic¬ 
ally ana fundamentally he would have been 
better shown in this exhibition by his Self- 
portrait from the Louvre than by his Napoleon 
Crossing the St. Bernard). When it was allowed 
to reveal itself with less hindrance in France, 
romanticism at once was blurred by a too clear 
formulation and separation of ideas, which were 
then placed in opposition. If nature in roman¬ 
ticism is misunderstood (it generally is), Corot, 
as a result, is not regarded as an excellent and 
sober issue of romantic naturalism (which he 


was). The French excellence certainly does am 
reside in the mob of romantic costumiers and 
orientalists; nor in Delacroix, whose paintings, 
as one saw in a recent exhibition in Venice and 
as one sees again at the Tate, grow dingier with 
the years, because among other detects, he 
rejected subject for means while leaving subject 
in place, in possession, in the frame, as an intact 
emptiness. After Delacroix (and after Constable, 
in whom there was a parallel unbalance), Cour¬ 
bet was required. 

If you doubt this, and prefer to stick to esti¬ 
mates accepted and fossilised, take your oppor¬ 
tunity at the Tate and compare Delacroix’s 
Massacre at Chios , so famous, so cold, so static, 
so very sub-Byronic, so indifferent to its theme 
of “a Greek family awaiting death or slavery,” 
a limited triumph of paint and colour transi¬ 
tions, with Claude’s Perseus, with which the 
exhibition begins; in which means and the dis¬ 
turbed subject-matter are in accord; or (though 
you may well argue that he transcends any 
romantic label) compare it with the Chess 
Players and the Refugees of Daumier. Alongside 
the Massacre, Franfois Rude’s plaster head of 
Liberty opens its mouth in a most unsurprising 
yawn. 

As a footnote, since .romanticism is more 
northern than French or than German (as it 
seems, after all) I would beg that certain items 
little praised and from quarters unfamiliar to us 
are not overlooked—at the Tate, Elias Martin’s 
Romantic Landscape with a Spruce (from 
Sweden); in the Arts Council Gallery, the draw¬ 
ings (also from Sweden) by the proud Sergei 
whose bronzes survey the sea-waters of Stock¬ 
holm, and the strange Carl August Ehrcnsvard, 
and (from Denmark) the Ossianic drawings by 
Abilagaard—drawings by three artists who 
lessen the apparent isolation of Fuseli. 

Geoffrey Grigson 


Dissenting Opinions 

On the American Left—By DANIEL BELL 


D issent is one of the few cultural periodi¬ 
cals in the United States avowedly socialist 
in politics and radical in its criticism of con¬ 
temporary culture. It is, like Universities and 
Left Review in England and Arguments in 
France, at odds with the doctrinaire interpreta¬ 
tion of orthodox Marxian, and at one witn the 
widening search for a new basis for a socialist 


humanism. But in important respects. Dissent's 
difference from these European journals is 
greater than its similarity. Universities and Left 
Review arose out of the ferment in the Com¬ 
munist world following the Khrushchev admis¬ 
sions that the Stplin regime had criminally mur¬ 
dered thousands of innocent Communists and 
cruelly masked this terrorism with judicial 
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frame-ups. Arguments (in both a French and an 
Italian edition) came into being after the events 
in Poland and Hungary, and in its intensely 
philosophical preoccupation, reflects die re¬ 
visionist discussions which have been taking 
place in Eastern Europe. Both are part of the 
post-Stalinist phenomenon. Dissent, five years 
older than the other two, was founded largely 
by individuals who had left the Trotskyite move¬ 
ment (the “class of 1950"), and who were already 
well-schooled in the doctrinal debates of Marxist 
exegetics. 

The difference in origin accounts for the differ¬ 
ences in tone and content. The first two are pro¬ 
ducts of the ’fifties, cut off from the past by the 
war and the tales of their tired elders; the latter 
is an echo of the ’thirties, repeating, in mournful 
anger, the obsessions and debates of the past. 
Universities and Left Review and Arguments 
represents a new political generation, with all 
the appeal of the tyro, and the bitter-sweet dis¬ 
illusionment of first love. Dissent is a magazine 
of the epigone, the jejune and weary. Univer¬ 
sities and Left Review and Arguments are in¬ 
tense, phrenetic, naive, and bursting with a new 
sense of auto-didactic wonder about theoretical 
issues that had been wrangled over by the Left 
twenty years before; Dissent is querulous, scorn¬ 
ful, magisterial, sectarian, but infinitely more 
sophisticated about'political issues. 

These differences in style caricature, as ex¬ 
treme statements tend to do, the opposition 
between European and American radicalism. It 
is not only that America has become an affluent 
society, offering place (in the universities and 
the publishing houses) and prestige (if not in 
society as a whole, certainly in the universities 
and the publishing houses) to the one-time 
radicals—and it is interesting to note that the 
two chief editors of Dissent, Irving Howe and 
Lewis Coser, are university professors, as are 
most of their luminaries, like C. Wright Mills, 
whose books, in paper-back editions, circulate 
in some 50,000 copies—but American radicalism 
had, intellectually, long ago disposed of the 
questions that until recenuy had racked the 
serious European Left. It is this point—as well 
as the fact tnat American society, through the 
modifications introduced by Roosevelt and 
Truman, has belied the orthodox Marxist pre¬ 
dictions of “fascism and collapse”—which ex¬ 
plains many of the disparities in intellectual 
atmosphere between the two continents. 

This is a seeming paradox. Europe, in legend, 
has always been the home of subtle philosophical 
discussion,‘ America vfraa the grub land of prag¬ 
matism. Questions laid to rest in Europe had 
their reincarnation (as an old quip put it) twenty 
years later in the United States. Whatever truth 
this remark may once have had, the reverse is 


true to-day. The questions which in the fast five 
years preoccupied Sartre and Camus in France, 
Wolfgang Harich in East Germany, Kolakow- 
ski in Poland—those of ends and means, class 
truth, the validity of dialectic materialism as a 
scientific construct, the definition of a workers' 
state, party democracy, the nature of bureau¬ 
cracy, the relationship to literature of propa¬ 
ganda, the mixed economy—were thrashed out 
more than twenty years ago by Sidney Hook, 
Ernest Nagel, Lewis Corey, Edmund Wilson, 
Philip Rahv, John Dewey, and dozens of others 
in the pages of Partisan Review, The New Inter * 
national, and The New Leader . It is not that 
these men had greater theoretical acumen than 
European Marxists, many of whom, individually 
(most notably Ignazio Silone, in Bread and 
Wine), had explored the same problems. But 
while in Europe only a small number of intel¬ 
lectuals left the Communist orbit before the war, 
m the United States almost the entire group of 
serious intellectuals who had been attracted to 
Marxism had broken with the Communist Party 
by 1940. Thus, as an intellectual problem, Bol¬ 
shevism disappeared from the American scene 
almost twenty years ago. 

The sociological reasons for these differences 
in atmosphere and response are varied. Being 
3,000 miles from Europe the American radicals 
were not caught up in the immediate political 
struggles of fascism—or faced with the possi¬ 
bility of becoming refugees. There was thus far 
less reason to suppress political doubts fired by 
the Moscow Trials and the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
In America, moreover, the Communist Party 
never had a large following in the labour move¬ 
ment, so there was no strong emotional force 
the party could use to hold the intellectuals. 
And, being free-floating intellectuals rather than 
functionaries or officials who had to swing a 
large political movement with them, political 
discussion was more “irresponsible," yet by the 
same token freer and more intense. 

As a result of such free-spiritedness, the basic 
political drift of the former Left intelligentsia 
in the United States in the 'forties and 'fifties 
has been anti-ideological—that is to say, sceptical 
of the old rationalist claims that socialism by 
eliminating the economic basis of exploitation, 
would solve all social problems, and sceptical, 
in fact, of any ideological formulas for social 
change. To a great extent this scepticism of 
rationalism is the source of the American intel¬ 
lectuals’ devotion to Freudianism and neo- 
orthodox theology (as expounded by Reinhofd 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich). In addldon to this 
change in intellectual temper, the old Left began 
discovering new virtues in the United States 
because of its pluralism, its acceptance of the 
Welfare State, the spread of education, and die 
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expanding opportunities for intellectual employ' 
ment. And, in the cold war, they accepted the 
fact that Soviet Russia was the principal threat 
to freedom in the world to-day. These political 
attitudes were reflected primarily in the pages of 
Partisan Review, Commentary, and The New 
Leader, the three magazines, along with the 
writers grouped arouna them, who in large part 
became the core of the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom. 

On the academic level, these re-evaluations 
called into question the accepted idea of populist 
basis of American radicalism and argued that 
the political conflicts of the ’fifties, like 
McCarthyism, were more fruitfully explained by 
sociological concepts such as “status anxiety" 
than by the more conventional notions of class 
or interest group conflicts. These significant 
changes in intellectual temper can be seen in 
Lionel Trilling’s The Liberal Imagination, 
Richard Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform, 
Edward Shils' The Torment of Secrecy, and the 
various essays on “McCarthyism” in The New 
American Right. 


I t was in this context of the break-up of the 
old Left, and as reaction to these re-evalua¬ 
tions, that Dissent came into being. While it 
talked of the conformism of American society, 
its real concern was to defend the shards of 
Marxism against those who were calling the 
entire range of radical ideas—not just Bolshevism 
—into question. And the “internal” debate was 
carried on, as is usually the case in the United 
States, in that large, exotic cauldron, the New 
York intellectual world. Little of this, unfortu¬ 
nately, is reflected in the recently published 
volume, Voices of Dissent (Grove Press in 
America; John Calder Ltd. in England), a selec¬ 
tion of articles from the twenty or so issues 
brought out in the magazine’s five-year history. 
The editors may have thought that book pub¬ 
lication might attract a more general audience; 
hence, the more parochial—and more interesting 
—aspects of the magazine were muted. 

To take Voices of Dissent on its own terms: 
we find some fairly commonplace reportage 
about America, some thoughtful discussion of 
the errors of Marxism, some reflective essays 
about estrangement in contemporary society— 
the best of these, by Silone, Chiaromonte, Milosz, 
and Richard Lowenthal, were published first in 
other magazines in fact, those sponsored by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom—but there are 
few path-breaking thoughts about radicalism. 
“What Shall We Do?” asks one of the editors, 
Lewis Coser, in the one programmatic essay in 
the anthology. “Above all, it would seem to me," 


says Coser aftet a long wind-up, that the radkal 
“must be concerned with maintaining, encour¬ 
aging, fostering the growth of the species 
’radical.’ If it becomes extinct, our culture will 
inevitably ossify from want of challenge,” 

But challenge to what? Radical about what? 
Dissent attacked Partisan Review and Commen¬ 
tary for not being radical. But, beyond attacking 
these magazines, there was scarcely anything in 
Dissent mat was anything more tnan horatory. 
It never explained what it meant by radicalism; 
and it has not been able, especially in the area 
of politics, to propose anything new. For Dissent 
has been hoist, as has been the “Left” as a whole, 
on the very meaninglessness of the term 
“radicalism.” In the past, radicalism had vitality 
because it was a form of apocalyptic thought— 
it wanted to wash away an entire society in one 
tidal wave. (“I went to Cuba,” writes Livio 
Stecchini in a recent issue of Dissent, in an 
article which characteristically expresses in extra¬ 
ordinary fashion the romantic pathos of the 
magazine, “because over the years I have become 
disappointed with revolutionary ideas and ex¬ 
perience. Selfishly I wanted to share the exhilara¬ 
tion that comes from living by hope and desire 
before the dawn of reality”) But where the prob¬ 
lems are to-day, as Karl.Popper put it, those 
of “piecemeal technology” the prosaic, yet neces¬ 
sary, questions of school costs, municipal ser¬ 
vices, urban sprawl, and the like, bravura 
radicalism becomes simply a hollow shell. 

If Dissent has had little new to say about 
politics, it has been in an even greater quandary, 
on the question of radical expression in the arts. 
In the United States to-day, whatever calls itself 
avant-garde, be it abstract expressionism or 
beatnik poetry, is quickly acclaimed and en¬ 
throned. In part this is due to the familiar desire 
of Americans for novelty and sensation. But on 
a more serious level the arbiters of taste are 
sensitive to the criticism of the past, and many 
of the cultural arbiters (Clement Greenberg and 
Harold Rosenberg in painting, Lionel Trilling 
and Alfred Kazin in literature) are part of the 
ancien Left. This acceptance of the avant-garde 
has become so vexing that Hilton Kramer (an 
editor of Arts, writing in Dissent) was moved to 
say—I quote him exactly: “The fact of the 
matter is that since 1945 bourgeois society has 
tightened its grip on all the arts by allowing 
them a freer rein.” 

If Dissent has had a single unifying idea—and 
this is what gives any radical magazine char¬ 
acter—it is its concept of America as a mass 
society, and its attack on the grotesque elements 
of such a society. And it is here that Dissent 
begins to have a^one identical with the Univer¬ 
sities and Left Review, and with the other new 
voices of the Left which attack modern society. 
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The concept of the mass society, however, is 
peculiarly amorphous. Those who used the older 
vocabulary of radicalism could attack "the 
capitalists” or even "the bourgeoisie,” but when 
talking about mass society one simply flails out 
against “the culture," and it is hard to discover 
who, or what, is the enemy. This is not true of 
the older group of writers who first employed 
the idea or the mass society, principally Ortega 
y Gasset, Joseph Pieper, Karl Jaspers, and T. S. 
Eliot. They were men with an aristocratic, or 
Catholic, or dlite conception of culture and for 
them the standards of taste and excellence set 
by the educated and the cultivated have been 
torn down by the mass. They stand against 
egalitarianism and industrial society. But it is 
difficult for the young radicals to take this aristo¬ 
cratic stance. Nor can they absorb intellectually 
the pastoral-romantic image (deriving from 
German sociology) that the communal roots of 
the old nourishing gemeinschaft have been torn 
up by the soulless, impersonal, mechanised 
society. This cry has always been the protest of 
rural society against the anonymity (which is 
also privacy and freedom!) of the city; and the 
young radicals are not “rural idiots.” 

The question of the mass society is complex, 
and not easily summarised within the boundaries 
of a note. The meaning of a mass society is that 
for the first time thf mass has been brought into 
society, and are no longer excluded from the 
political rights and cultural heritage which pre¬ 
viously only a few had claimed. I find the image 
of the mass society, as used by Dissent and Uni¬ 
versities and Left Review, to be quite wrong, for 
I believe that modern society is, for the mass, 
more differentiated, variegated, and life-enhanc¬ 
ing, in its cultural aspects, than traditional 
society. The bringing of the “mass” into society 
is a process which began only in the last twenty- 
five years, and as Edward Shils has shown, it is 
a difficult one. Obviously it is not just the 
spread of mass media but the raising of wages 
and reduction of hours and the consequent gain 
in leisure, and the spread of higher education 
that shapes the problem of how standards of 
quality can be maintained. 

In the United States, one minor but positive 
consideration, about the new mass society, can 
be noted. The cultural Hite, to the extent that 
there is one (and I believe there is), is primarily 
an academic dlite—the culture of Harvard, 
Columbia, Berkeley, and other large centres— 
and, in contrast to what was true fifty years ago, 
it is a “liberal” culture, receptive to ideas, critical 
in its outlook, and encouraging to dissent. To 
that extent—and this is the final paradox—even 
Dissent is an accredited member of the culture, 
and a welcome one. 


Beckett’s Voices 

LL That Fall and Embers are recent plays 
for radio by Samuel Beckett. Embers was 
first performed in June (introduced by the BBC 
in the tone usually reserved for royal deaths and 
fifth symphonies) and All That Fall was re- 
broadcast at the same time to give a deeper 
purple to the occasion. Beckett’s stock nas 
reached a steady high at Langham Place. His 
novels and plays arc clearly those of a poet, of 
someone who works almost exclusively with 
words and metaphors and incantation, and one 
would expect his gifts to suit the radio very well. 
They do; his poetic talents take kindly to oroad- 
casting and broadcasting protects his lack of 
interest in character and drama as they are 
normally understood. 

It would be misleading to imagine that. 
Beckett’s fantasies flourish on the air because of 
the rare use he makes of the medium. The 
incantation and the mumbling and screaming 
are powerful enough on the radio, but any 
further use of resources peculiar to the medium 
is apt to be awkward and extraneous. Especially 
in All That Fall, as they crunch heavily into 
place in the dialogue, the sound effects are 
meant to appear mannered and distorted, but 
the only obvious point in this artificiality is to 
indicate the symbolic or mental character of the 
events; listeners are bound to be ruffled and dis¬ 
tracted. Added to that, the texts are too often 
cryptic and compressed for radio. Embers blurs 
when it is excited, and no amount of ear to the 
loudspeaker will dear up the really dark 
passages. 

It may just be that there are fewer incidental 
jokes and tumbles in the new plays, of the sort 
which endeared Godot to the London West 
End, but on this showing Beckett’s imagina¬ 
tion has grown more derisive, offering fewer 
consolations and more and more sado-masochistic 
shocks. In each play the theme is the anguish 
and boredom of an old couple, and through it 
there seems to run even more than ever the 
sense that we are confined for life in a set of 
ruinously selfish dreams and aggressions. In All 
That Fall, which occurs in a sub-Irish country 
place with a pretty railway station and a race 
track, an old woman called Mrs. Rooney heaves 
her quarrelsome pathetic way to meet her blind 
husband, tyrannical-pathetic, Timon of Galway, 
off a train which is mysteriously overdue. The 
cause of the delay is eventually wrung from 
Mr. Rooney: a child had fallen under the 
wheels. The play finishes with a mad laugh at 
the expense of marriage and of the notion that 
“the Lord upholdeth all that fall.” If these are 
the themes, however, they are not dealt with 
in Beckett’s travesty of a kind of country 
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comedy form. The comedy is never in the least 
diverting, and the lack of guidance and defini¬ 
tion leaves us with a play which is as hideous 
as the events that happen in it (or half-happen), 
or which would be hideous if it were less un¬ 
interesting. 

Embers contains more dotage but it is much 
more impressive. The scene is the seashore (the 
sea sounding portentously throughout the 
action). Mr. Rooney has turned into Henry, an 
old man who sits on the shore talking to himself 
and his wife Ada, and enacting conversations 
with his dead father and a hectoring medical 
man. His daughter's riding and music lessons 
ring out alarmingly from time to time, with the 
sinister, fixated quality which Ionesco brings to 
the same blameless bourgeois activities. Henry’s 
talk reflects his isolation, the decay of nis 
marriage and his memory, turn-about moments 
of rage and reconciliation with his wifi 
his father, and occasional anger that his 
should have been born at all. “Fire 
says. “White world. Great trouble. Not a 
sound.” Taking him to mention joining his 
father in death, Ada replies in her wave- 
whitened voice, like the bone on Yeats’ shore, 
“nothing difficult about that.” One spark of 
humour is an untoward, disarming pun on the 
play’s own solemnity, when she presses her hus¬ 
band to smile: “it is not every day I crack a 
joke.” 

Embers has character and atmosphere: the 
ocean stirring before the old man, as he relates 
his idea of the end of life and of the death in 
which he is to be swept away. There are times 
when the poetry goes home, when it achieves a 
memorable bareness which seems to show a 
writer wholly extended to his work and which 
recalls the disturbing moments in Godot like 
Vladimir’s cry, “Will night never come?” And, 
mainly in the exchanges with Ada, there are 
“domestic” bits which are horrifying and touch¬ 
ing. Neither play has any dramatic weight to 
speak of; their funeral notes have more of the 
poet (and the ventriloquist) than most play¬ 
wrights could ever afford; and they keep going 
on lcey metaphors and insights. Embers could 
be shortened into soliloquy without any notice¬ 
able loss. But there is more to the poetry in 
Embers , and it is sometimes very resonant and 
strong. 

This idea of senility may well be Beckett’s 
crowning metaphor, Dut it may also be the 
single most exasperating feature of his career. 
For the impression one receives is that the two 
plays are not about old people but about all 
people, that the image is meant—with due 
allowances—to express the deeper content of all 
human experience. In the end they are either 
about age or life, and the whole emphasis of 


them both makes it plain that they are not about 
the first. Now and then he is drawn to the 
peculiarities of old age as such, But in Beckett 
old age gets off to a very early start, the failing 
powers which he records in Embers have clearly 
tailed at various ages in other plays—the grave- 
digger wields the forceps, as he says in Godot. 
There are plenty of ashes in the earlier plays for 
the “embers” in this one, and in fact the 
language of the present two is continuous, a 
more or less uniform shade of dark, with what 
has gone before, so that their pale new cen¬ 
tenarians are an extension of the spryer tramps 
of five years ago. Again and again he seems to 
be saying here that the demoralising stress of 
existence, everything that numbs people and 
alienates them, has simply come to a head in 
Henry and Ada and the Rooneys. Human life 
has revealed its true nature in their dotage. 
Human life tends towards the inhuman. 

It has been argued, of course, that modern life 
does obscurely approximate to Beckett’s picture 
of it, that the world has come to this. One critic 
has written that his boredom is an image of 
human life which should console us in our 
“mood of liberal uncertainty.” Others regard it 
as directly religious—an effect of the “aboriginal 
calamity” from which only that grace con¬ 
tinually deferred in Godot can deliver us. I 
shouldn’t have thought that Beckett's writings 
could possibly support such themes: they are 
only there for those who want them there, 
though his general approach is no doubt in 
line with interpretations of this kind. But they 
do trace out tne nature of his appeal. Beckett 
is a fashionable reputation which is still “in”; 
it floated off on the strength of the clowning in 
Godot (audiences had that primary satisfaction 
but they were also able to feel involved in some¬ 
thing cultural and tragic); and it has stood the 
test so far of the barrenness and nonsense which 
the author’s sincerity has imposed. Once more, 
in the present plays, the higher satisfaction con¬ 
sists in a vague sense of the hardness and help¬ 
lessness of life and of its remoteness from God. 

Whatever Beckett intended to put into the 
radio plays, neither of them has the vitality or 
the coherence which these grand interpretations 
regarding liberalism and religion are likely to 
imply. Perhaps the most significant thing aDout 
them is the way in which the suffering they 
produce so often strikes one as his own, so often 
seems to come from a personality which is itself 
suffering or impaired. “Fire out,” “great 
trouble," etc. is from the heart. The screams of 
hysteria are nasty because they appear to leap 
but of art altogether. The technical weaknesses 
of the plays, the boring repetitiveness and the 
obscurity, point equally to a writer who is con¬ 
sumed with certain feelings and who hasn't the 
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means of control which art is supposed to need* 
Beckett is no joker, and it is as, depressing to 
have audiences going for laughs or for a Baht 
dose of pessimism to piavs mat are in reality 
very grim as it is to see me marks of personal 
bias and debility accepted as major work. I 
wonder how many of them can really believe 
that an art which funds an absolute or conclusive 
meaning in this sort of misery is either valuable 
or convincing. 


• The whole drift of Beckett's writings which 
coops characters up in bell jars and buckets, in 
paralysis, blindness, and aid age, is pathetic and 
presumptuous. What spoils mese.plays is the 
voice which whispers through them Doth and 
which if it went on long enough would ceil you 
that people were bones or stones—as in 'Embers, 
pebbles on the beach. 

Karl Milkr 


“ The Two Cultures ” 

By Michael Polanyi 


S i k Charles Snow complains about the gap 
between science and the rest of our culture. I 
concur. But I see the problem in a different per¬ 
spective. I don’t agree that the influence of science 
on the rest of our thoughts is too feeble. On the 
contrary, the claims made to-day on the minds of 
men in the name of science are comprehensive 
Freud and Marx—little of modern culture is un¬ 
affected by the teachings of one or both of these 
two, and both derived their authority by speaking 
for science. Yet these teachings are but two streams 
of a wider flow descending from the Romantics 
and Utilitarians, themselves originating from the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment who were in¬ 
spired by Newton’s discoveries. 

Admittedly, Greek thought was rationalist before 
the rise of science and a trickle of this rationalism 
has continued to flow through all the succeeding 
centuries. But it was the impact of 17th-century 
science that evoked modern rationalism and en¬ 
dowed it with overwhelming powers. “One day," 
writes Paul Hazard, “the French people, almost to 
a man, were thinking like Bossuet. The day after, 
they were thinking lute Voltaire.” 

This is exaggerated, but the picture is dramatic¬ 
ally true. We might add that just as the three 
centuries following on the calling of the apostles 


This continues the discussion of C. P. 
Snow’s two articles in Encounter 0 une and 
July). Professor Polanyi has held a chair in 
both the natural and the social sciences at 
Manchester University, and his major work, 
personal knowledge, was published last 
year. Sir Charles will be replying to all the 
comments in"our next number. 


sufficed to establish Christianity as the state religion 
of the Roman Empire, so the three centuries after 
the founding of the Royal Society sufficed for 
science to establish itself as the supreme intellectual 
authority of the post-Christian age. “It is contrary 
to religion!”—the objecuon ruled supreme in die 
17th century. “It is unscientific!” is its equivalent 
in the 20th. 

If I yet agree that there is a gap, and a dangerous 
gap, between science and the rest of our culture, it 
is not such deficiencies as the ignorance of thermo¬ 
dynamics shown by literary people, mentioned by 
Charles Snow, that I have in nund. Even mature 
scientists know little more than the names of most 
branches of science. This is inherent in the division 
of labour on which die progress of modern science 
is based, and which 15 likewise indispensable to the 
advancement of all our modern culture. The ampli¬ 
tude pf our cultural heritage exceeds tcQ thousand 
tunes the carrying capacity of any human brain, and 
hence we must have ten thousand specialists to 
transmit it. To do away with the specialisation of 
knowledge would be to produce a race of quiz 
winners and destroy our culture in favour of a 
universal dilettantism. 

Our task is not to suppress the specialisation of 
knowledge but to achieve harmony-and truth over 
the whole range of knowledge. This is where I see 
the trouble; where a deep-seated disturbance be¬ 
tween science and all other culture appears to lie. I 
believe that this disturbance was inherent originally 
in the liberating impact of modern science on 
Medieval thought and has only later turned patho¬ 
logical. 

S cience rebelled against authority. It rejected 
deduction from first causes in favour or em¬ 
pirics! generalisations. Its ultimate ideal was a 
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mechanistic theory of the universe, though in 
respect of man it aimed only at a naturalistic 
explanation of his moral and social responsibilities. 

Set free by these principles, scientific genius has 
extended man’s intellectual control over nature far 
beyond previous horizons. And by secularising 
man's moral passions, scientific rationalism has 
evoked a movement of reform which has improved 
almost every human relationship, both private and 
public. The rationalist ideals or welfare and of an 
educated and responsible citizenry have created an 
active mutual concern among millions of sub¬ 
merged and isolated individuals. In short, scientific 
rationalism has been the chief guide towards all 
the intellectual, moral, and social progress on which 
the 19th century prided itself—and to the great 
progress achieved since then as well. 

Yet it would be easy to show that the principles 
of scientific rationalism are strictly speaking non¬ 
sensical. No human mind can function without 
accepting authority, custom, and tradition: it must 
rely on them for the mere use of a language. 
Empirical induction, strictly applied, can yield no 
knowledge at all, and the mechanistic explanation 
of the universe is a meaningless ideal. Not because 
of the much invoked Principle of Indeterminacy 
which is irrelevant, but because the prediction of all 
atomic positions in the universe would not answer 
any question of interest to anybody. And as to the 
naturalistic explanation of morality, it must ignore, 
and so by implication deny, the very existence of 
human responsibility. It too is absurd. 

Scientific rationalism did serve man well as long 
as it was moving towards its false ideals from a 

S eat distance. But this could not last. Eventually 
e truth-bearing power of its absurd ideals was 
bound to be spent and its stark absurdity to assert 
itself. 

This is what has happened in the 20th century. 
Scientific obscurantism has pervaded our culture 
and now distorts even science itself by imposing on 
it false ideals of exactitude. Whenever they speak 
of organs and their functions in the organism, 
biologists are haunted by the ghost of “teleology.” 
They try to exorcise such conceptions by affirming 
that eventually all of them will be reduced to 
physics and chemistry. The fact that such a sug¬ 
gestion is meaningless docs not worry them. 
Neurologists follow suit by asserting that all mental 
processes too will be explained by physics and 
chemistry. The difficulty of dealing with conscious¬ 
ness is eliminated by declaring: 

"The existence of something called consciousness 
is a venerable hypothesis: not a datum, not 
directly observable . . .” (Hebb). “Although we 
cannot get along without the concept of conscious¬ 
ness actually there is no such thing" (Kubie). 
“The knower as an entity is an unnecessary pos¬ 
tulate" (Lashlcy).* 

* These quotations arc taken from the review by 
Sir Russell Brain (Brain, Vol. 78, 1955, p. 669) of 
Brain Mechanism and Consciousness: A Sym¬ 
posium, Ed. J. F. Delafresnaye (Oxford, 1954). The 
views expressed by the famous three neurologists 
aw not criticised by Sir Russell Brain in this review. 


The manifest absurdity of such a position is 
accepted by these distinguished men as the burden 
of their scientific calling. Neurologists, like all the 
rest of us, know the difference between conscious¬ 
ness and unconsciousness; when they deny it, they 
mean that since it eludes explanation in terms of 
science, its existence endangers science and must 
be denied in the interest of science. Indeed, any 
neurologist who would seriously challenge this 
bigotry would be regarded as a nuisance to science. 

The shadow of these absurdities lies deep on the 
current theory of evolution by natural selection. 
The selectionist must assume, and does in fact 
usually assume, that consciousness is useful since 
otherwise it would have been suppressed by natural 
selection; but since all bodily processes must be 
explained by physics and chemistry, he cannot admit 
that consciousness can set a living body in motion, 
which means that he assumes it to be strictly in¬ 
effectual.* I have searched the literature for a reply 
to this decisive self-contradiction, but in vain. Scien¬ 
tists do not enlarge on such questions if they want 
to be taken seriously as scientists. 

Examples of such double-talk and double-think 
could be multiplied from the whole range of 

S ical sciences. But I do not think that this 
of the true nature of things for the sake of 
scientific standards has yet caused widespread harm 
to science itself; it mostly remains on paper. In any 
case, I am primarily concerned in this note with the 
effect of current scientific principles on our culture 
at large, where the disregard of truth in favour of 
hard-lxiiled scientific ideals has spread confusion 
and led eventually to sinister results. 

This process has run its course along a variety of 
lines. Take, once more, Freud and Marx. Their 
thoughts have transformed the heritage of the 18th 
century in parallel ways. The Enlightenment be¬ 
lieved that man’s moral responsibility would be 
safely grounded in nature. Rousseau trusted natural 
man uncorruptcd by society; he established the 
intrinsic rights of great passions, of creative spon¬ 
taneity and unique individuality. A drier, more 
mechanistic version of naturalism was developed by 
Hclvetius and Bentham; it reduced man to a bundle 
of appetites feeding themselves according to a 
mathematical formula. 

Like Rousseau’s noble savagery, Freud’s libido is 
restrained by society. But no noble features are 
ascribed to it; on the contrary, morality is imposed 
on the libido externally, and this restraint is actually 
condemned because it produces sickness. Good and 
evil are replaced by health and sickness. 

The parallel movement from Bentham to Marx 
is determined by the denial of common interests 
between different social classes. Rightness is no 
longer achieved then by the triumph of utility over 
prejudice, but by the triumph of one class over 

• When I urged a meeting of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of the Advancement of Science (held in New 
York at Christmas 1956) to recognise the absurdity 
of regarding human beings as insentient automata, 
the distinguished neurologist, R. W. Gerard, 
answered me passionately: “One thing we know, 
ideal don’t move muscles!” I could not believe my 
ears. 
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another; good it what contributes to the victory of 
the proletariat, and evil is the contrary. Naturalism 
is thus transformed from a moral command into a 
doctrine of moral scepticism. 

Y bt it is not this scepticism by itself that is 
distinctive of the modern mind. For moral 
scepticism, and the ensuing hedonism, libertinism, 
machiavellism, etc., have been current before now, 
and are only about as effective to-day as they were 
in former times. The decisive step in forming the 
modem mind takes place at the next move when 
moral scepticism is combined with moral indig¬ 
nation. It is the fusion of these two—logically in¬ 
compatible—attitudes that produces modern nihil¬ 
ism. The Russian revolutionary of the mid-i9th 
century, founder of all modern nihilism, was an ice- 
cold positivist burning with indignation and utopian 
fervour. His nihilism differed totally from moral 
scepticism. He used scepticism to express his horror 
of an unjust society and in so doing combined 
the two dominant mental forces bred by the age 
of scientific rationalism, namely scientific objectivity 
and a thirst for social renewal—both in the 
intensity achieved by them in the latter days of the 
rationalist age. This is how our modern sceptico- 
fanaticism was formed. It is a scientism crazed by a 
disappointed idealism—an idealism denatured by a 
mechanistic conception of man and society. 

It was not a spontaneous outbreak of bestiality 
that perpetrated the horrors of this century. These 
were not the outcome of any weakening of morality 
by scepticism. No, the .power that drove men to do 
these deeds was a rising tide of moral passions com¬ 
pelled by scepticism to accept merciless violence as 
the only effective mode of political action. 

This is essentially true even of the bestiality of 
Nazism. It was rooted in German romantic nihilism, 
as reflected, for example, in the German fueend- 
bewegung. It believed that all decency is hypo¬ 
critical and brutality alone is honest. Nazism 
converted patriotism into a theory of brute force, 
even as Marx converted Socialist Utopia into a 
science. 

To the typical modern revolutionary the degree 
of evil he is prepared to commit or condone in the 
name of humanity is the measure of his moral force. 
He gives effect to his immanent morality by his 
manifest immorality. But such moral inversion is 
never absolute; at some point men will recoil from 
the demands of inversion and seek to re-establish 
truth and human ideals in their own right. This is 
when we hear of the god that failed. 


B ut those who recoil from an inverted to a 
straight morality will still feel that their in¬ 
version had been a sign of a more intense passion 
for social justice. And in a sense they arc right. 
Unfeeling people have remained immune to moral 
inversion simply because they had little sodal zeal 
seeking active manifestation. 

In our age it is impossible therefore to speak 
simply of men as noble or ignoble. When Snow 
writes that "jam to-morrow" often brings out the 
noblest in man, one must ask which morality he 
means, the “immanent" or the “manifest" Acts 


that are glorious by one of these standards are 
utterly repulsive by the other. 

This conflict of standards has divided human 
masses, split up families, and ruined friendships 
throughout the world, as no conflict has done 
before. “If ever in history there was a time," writes 
Tillich, “when human objectives supported by an 
infinite amount of good-will heaped catastrophe 
upon catastrophe upon mankind, it was the twen¬ 
tieth century.” And yet greater disaster menaces us 
from the continuing disarray of moral standards. 
For in spite of recent improvement, there is still 
hardly enough common ground between the great 
revolutionary powers on the one hand and the 
traditional powers on the other, to secure die 
survival of man armed with atom bombs. 

The consummation of scientific rationalism which 
has corrupted the public life of our century has 
opened up wide avenues of discovery to the arts. 
The line of modern writing descending from 
Dostoyevsky undertook to explore the limits .of 
nihilism, in search of an authentic residue of moral 
reality. While this quest has sometimes led to 
meaningless despair, the movement has, as a whole," 
hardened the moral tone of our century and cleared 
the ground for re-laying the foundations of 
morauty. 

A parallel enquiry has explored the chaos created 
by the rejection of all existing forms. This too has 
sometimes led to inanities (like dada-isnV) but the 
broad movement has been rich in discoveries. It has 
produced a world of harmonies responding to un¬ 
suspected sensibilities. It is enough to recall the 
magic domain of surrealism to which a deliberate 
absurdity of narrative content opened the way. 

This movement was in fact but the culmination 
of an earlier, less radical, emancipation. Starting 
with the Impressionism of the x86o's, the past 
century has achieved the feat of pulling itself up 
out of a universal descent into realism and senti¬ 
mentalism, towards the vigour of a new primitive 
culture. Such rejuvenation has, I believe, never 
before been achieved without the previous inter¬ 
mission of a long Dark Age. 

Recently, a profound change has taken place in 
the temper of the European and American mind. 
Since about 1950 a general decline of social zeal has 
set in. In the West this change of mood has reduced 
utopian aspirations to more concrete projects of 
betterment, while throughout Russia and its fol¬ 
lower States it has caused a recoil from the most 
monstrous forms of moral inversion In Poland the 
reversion of the Communist intellectuals went 
much further than this, and in the abortive Hun¬ 
garian revolution it would have gone all the way. 
In these two countries morally inverted man turned 
himself violently right way up. No such movement 
has ever taken place in previous history 

The corresponding intellectual movement, con¬ 
demned as “revisionism” by the Soviet Government, 
has its counterpart in the West in‘a tendency to 
reinterpret the masters who had impelled the ex¬ 
ploration of nihilism in a purely idealistic sense. 
Thus, in his widely read book, The Sane Society, 
Erich Fromm is led by a discussion of Frtud and 
Marx to such conclusions as: ‘The mentally healthy 
person is the person who lives by love, raison, ana 
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faith, who respect* life, his own and that Of bis 
fellow man’~a condition which is said to produce 
a Humanistic Communitarian Socialism. 

But, though y^t without a dear doctrine, the 
revisionism of the West is as strong as that of the 
Soviet empire and pursues parallel lines. Just as 
rebellious Communists reverted to popular national¬ 
ism, so did also the French people in moving to¬ 
wards de Gaulle; and everywhere, the recoil from 
a nihilistic rationalism was supported by religion— 
even while humanitarian rationalists of the 18th- 
century type supported this recoil in their own 
quite different way. 

T his, I believe, is the context in which the 
relation of science to the rest of our culture has 
to be reconsidered to-day Science remains the only 
uncontested intellectual authority, and yet it can as 
little sanction the claims of nationalism, religion, or 
natural ethics as ever it could before. In fact, its 
criteria of objectivity must deny reality to any moral 


Nochemical.*n«dy*is m atictoscdjijc' anunl- 
nation cap pr&ws that«'mmi who bears fsfso witness 
is immoral. Hoc can (be logic of scientific rational¬ 
ism, which has once already worked itself out 
among us to its last sinister conclusions, be sus¬ 
pended again by the inertia of custom. We cannot 
recover a previous state of innocence. 

No, a humanistic revisionism can be secured only 
by revising the claims of science itself. The tint task 
must be to emancipate the biological sciences, in¬ 
cluding psychology, from the scourge of physical- 
ism; the absurdities now imposed on the sciences of 
life must be eliminated. The task is difficult, for it 
calls in question an ideal of impersonal objectivity 
on which alone we feel safe to reply. Yet tins 
absurd ideal must be discarded. And once we 
succeed in this, we shall find that science no longer 
threatens man’s responsible existence and that we 
can re-start the great work of the Enlightenment 
without danger of the traps that have so disastrously 
ensnared its progress in the present century. 




Television for Schools 

1959 Autumn Term commences September 28th 


When Associated-Rediffusion transmitted the first 
Television Programmes for Schools, in May, 1957 , 
only 80 schools were equipped to receive the pro¬ 
grammes. The interest shown in these programmes 
by children, teachers and parents has steadily in¬ 
creased over the past two and a half years. On some 
occasions as many as 250,000 home viewers have 
watched these programmes. Today nearly 800 
schools are registered with Associated-Rediflusion 
to receive Teachers’ Notes for the Autumn Term 
programmes. 

Three innovations have been approved by the 
Educational Advisory Council to commence in the 
Autumn Term: 

PROGRAMMES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
PROGRAMMES FOR Vltta FORMS 
A WIDER DAILY CHOICB OF SUBJECTS. 

Autumn Term Programme Series 

the world around us— For Primary Schools. De¬ 
signed for the top classes in primary schools, this 
miscellany series will be devoted to two major 
fields; science, and stories of human achievement 
with a link between the two. There will be a final 
programme on The Nativity. 

THE ARTIST IN THE MODERN WORLD.— For VIA 

Forms. The series, which will be introduced by Sir 


Kenneth Clark, will present the work and ideas of 
leading artists of our time. They will be drawn from 
such differing fields as sculpture, architecture, 
opera, and drama, and should stimulate discussion 
among arts and science students alike. 

endless adventurb.— Age range 14 and over. The 
purpose of this series—which runs throughout the 
school year—is to introduce pupils to the historical 
development of scientific thought by showing how 
man’s age-old curiosity and need to conquer his 
environment have led him naturally and inevitably 
to the exploration of space. 

the craft of hands.— Age range 12 - 14 . Planned 
and presented by John McCarthy, a sculptor and 
designer, this series is designed to make children 
aware of assthetic values in everyday surroundings, 
and to encourage them to be more courageous in 
their own creative work. 

These programmes are available in the areas served 
by atv (Midlands), stv (Scotland), tww (S. Wales 
and the West of England), Southern Television, ttt 
(North East), and Anglia Television (East Anglia). 
Fuller information about plans for 1959 / 60 —and 
details of these Autumn Term programmes—may 
be obtained from: The Schools Information Office, 
Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 . 
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The Dour Man 


By Robert Graves 
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T he discovery of Dyscolos* (“The Dour 
Man”), a complete prize-winning play by 
Menander (of whose work only fragments had 
hitherto been extant) has roused litde excite¬ 
ment, considering that the Greeks once regarded 
him as their greatest poet—Homer alone ex¬ 
cepted. Born in 342 b.c., an admiral’s son, a well- 
known dramatist’s nephew, and a boyhood 
friend of the philosopher Epicurus, Menander 
was sophisticated, handsome, ambitious. An 
epigram tells how he visited Demetrius 
Phalcreus, a fellow-Epicurean and for ten years 
head of the Athenian government: “entering his 
presence with languid tread and a powerful 
whiff of perfume.” Menander, Philemon, 
Diphilus, Philippides, and Apollodorus ranked 
as the five leading “New Comedy” playwrights. 

It was Philemon, Menander’s senior by twenty 
years, who broke the last ties with Aristophanes' 
“Old Comedy.” Aristophanes had caricatured all 
the most distinguished men of his day, merci¬ 
lessly mocking at Pericles the warmonger, Cleon 
the demagogue, the irreligious Sophists (includ¬ 
ing Euripides), the corrupt city magistrates; yet 
he escaped punishment, Pericles being shrewd 
enough to keep this vent of public opinion un¬ 
stopped. About 405 b.c., however, Pericles’ suc¬ 
cessors imposed severe censorship on the theatre, 
and indiscreet political references meant gaol. 
What safe object of comedy could playwrights 
thereafter find? They might take off some semi- 
barbarous foreign potentate who was not suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to make effective diplomatic 
protest—as in the English 19th-century the 
Mikado and the Akhond of Swat were con¬ 
sidered fair game. Or they might burlesque 
established classics and popular myths. Or ex¬ 
ploit common character types, hoping that voices 
from the audience would cry delightedly: 
“There’s my mother-in-law and my old peda- 


• Papyrus Bodmer IV. Mlnandre: Le Dyscolos. 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, Coligny-Gencve, 1958. 
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gogue to the life 1 ” But they resented the cramp¬ 
ing of their style. Seventy years went by before 
the censorship laws were cheerfully accepted as 
stage conventions. 

Philemon first formalised these character 
types. Apulcius wrote approvingly: 

You find in Philemon’s works the perjured 
pimp, the impassioned lover, the cunning slave, 
the wheedling mistress, the domineering wife, the 
indulgent mother, the explosive uncle, the helpful 
friend, the boastful soldier; also greedy parasites, 
close-fisted parents, and shameless harlots. 

Ninety-seven plays by Philemon are recorded, a 
high percentage of which won the annual City 
wreath. None survive. Menander staged a hun- 
dred-and-four, but to his disgust won no more 
than eight wreaths. He once asked Philemon—a 
Cilician adventurer, and suspected of bribing the 
judges!—whether he did not blush to be 
crowned at the expense of a genius like himself. 
The famous courtesan Glyphera amused herself 
by embittering their rivalry. 

Meanwhile one Theophrastus had written a 
compendium of “Ethical Characters,” described 
in richly circumstantial detail; and Menander 
needed only to provide comic plots for their 
interaction. Yet however emancipated a play¬ 
wright’s life, he might stage nothing in the 
nature of bedroom farce that would offend a 
chaste Athenian matron with marriageable 
daughters. Also, problem plays, or fantasies of 
the sort invented by Aristophanes, would be far 
above the heads of his audience. There remained 
straightforward, light modern comedy, centring 
on the deathless themes of love and money; into 
which smut or personal satire could not infiltrate 
unless through hyponoea (innuendo and double 
entendre) or unauthorised silent “business” on 
the part of some privileged buffoon. 

Menander thought Pnilemon too literary a 
dramatist. Since the Athenians queued up when¬ 
ever he read a new play aloud, ne seems to have 
been a prototype of Dickens, whose stage-plays 
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did not provide such good theatre as his dra¬ 
matic recitations. Menander aimed at verbal 
slickness, and put effective slapstick before 
rhetoric. In the course of the next hundred years, 
stock companies took his plays to every city 
where Greek was spoken. Also, the Romans 
Plautus and Terence adopted or plagiarised him. 
Through them he ended as the rather of the 
English Morality Play, of the Punch and Judy 
show, and of Classical French comedy. 

Yet mere laughter at his jokes dissatisfied 
Menander. He wished to earn a household name 
for proverbial wisdom. Aristophanes, in his 
Frogs, had satirised a similar ambition in Euri¬ 
pides. “I suppose,” the god Dionysus scornfully 
asks him, “that you want to be quoted on all 
questions of domestic economy—such as what 
happened to that left-over sprat head and the 
garlic clove, or who’s been nibbling at this plate 
of olives?” But some schoolmaster eventually 
collected “Menander’s Moral Monostiches” in a 
text-book, from which many of them entered the 
Dictionary of Familiar Quotations : such as 
“Friendship implies common property,” and 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners” 
(quoted by St. Paul from Menander’s Thais). He 
specialised in phrases of condolence for deserted 
lovers or bereaved parents: among them “Whom 
the gods love die yokng”—but Menander him¬ 
self, at the age of fifty-two, ventured out of his 
depth while bathing in Peiraeus Harbour, and 
the appropriate monitory maxim went down 
with him. 


T h e text of Dyscolos has been published by 
La Bibliotkhcjue Bodmer of Geneva, witn 
Professor Victor Martin’s scholarly notes, a fac¬ 
simile of the entire papyrus (P. Bodmer IV), and 
competent French and German renderings. Also 
an English version from which (as a dreadful 
warning against the academic colloquial style) 
let me quote the following dialogue between 
Getas the Slave, Sicon the Cook and Cncmon 
the Dour Man: 

getas (banging on the door) 

Hallo there, hey, fellowsI I am calling, come 
on, hil (Aside) Gosh, I'm fagged outl Come on 
out, lac\eys! 

CNEMON 

I can’t bear any more .... What do you want? 

SICON 

I ask y ou f or cooking pots and a bond. You 
have some, you have some, in very truthI 
(Redoubles his knocks.) 

CNEMON 

Hapless man that I am, how have I been 
brought out here? You caitiff, may all the gods 
make you perish miserablyl 


•ICON 

I should like a bronze mixing bowl. You’ve got 

one, I k»ow you've got one, little fatherl 

CNEMON 

That Simike, I'll kfH her! 

Dyscolos is recorded to have won the wreath 
in 317 b.c., Menander then being twenty-five 
years old. Professor Martin writes: 

The place and the circumstances in which this 
early 3rd-ccntury papyrus was found are unfortu¬ 
nately unknown, as is nearly always the case when 
pieces of this kind are acquired in the market of 
antiquities.... 

In other words, workers probably stole it from 
an Egyptian dig. The scribe’s carelessness has 
demanded a deal of skilful emendation; so have 
various lacunae due to damaged margins. 

By way of Prologue, Pan emerges from a 
grotto which lies between two houses, and tells 
the audience about the main characters: 

Consider this place to be Phyle in Attica.... 
The domain on my right is where Cnemon 

dwells-He has always detested a crowd—did 

I say a crowd ?—and in the course of his already 
long life he has never pronounced a single kind 
word, nor has he been the first to speak to any¬ 
body except by sheer necessity, or when he passes 
before me, Pan. And even that he promptly re¬ 
grets, as I well know. And yet, with such a char¬ 
acter, he married a young widow, whose husband 
had left her with an infant boy. Bickering with 
her under the yoke of marriage... he lived 
miserably. A baby girl was born to him. The 
conflict became unbearable, and the wife returned 
to the home of her son, issue of the first mar¬ 
riage. The latter owns a small property here 
where he poorly maintains himself, his mother, 
and a faithful slave inherited from his father. 
The son is now grown to a youth who has dis¬ 
cernment beyond his age; for the experience of 
hardship matures us. The old man lives alone 
with his daughter and an aged woman servant, 
carrying wood, for ever digging, toiling, hating 

everybody all around_The maiden has always 

been left to her own innocent devices: she knows 
no evil.... A young man, son of a very rich 
father who cultivates prosperous lands in the dis¬ 
trict, but he himself a man of town, came here 
hunting with a friend and saw the girl. I sent 
him madly in love with her. That is the main 
point. 

A bad start. Pan says nothing that could not 
have been developed by later dialogue between 
the various persons mentioned, whom the audi¬ 
ence has difficulty in identifying when they 
appear. Also, he is a “throw-away" character; 
though his worshippers, the chorus, choose die 
Phyle grotto as a scene for their outing, we never 
see him again. 

Dyscolos recalls all the home-made plays ever 
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Eyre & Spottlswoode 


Pueblo MICHEL-DROIT 

Translated by Edward Hyams 

‘ Pueblo is a good novel by any standards... 
M. Michel-Droit has soaked himself m Indian 
life and lore, and he has a great gift for descrip¬ 
tion ; the mystique of hunting and contemplation 
comes across perfectly.’ The Times. 16 s 

King of the Mountain 

GEORGE GARRETT 

'Has about it the kind of excitement that the 
reviewer dreams of. It’s the real thing. It’s 
original, highly imaginative . . . The stories are 
often extremely funny, and they’re also indignant 
and pitying, with a terrible grim humour, and 
above all they're human, in every sense of the 
word, they're full of life ... A first-rate creative 
talent.' A. Alvarez. 15 s 

The Poison Tree 

WALTER CLEMONS 

Stories by a young American writer of power 
and originality. 

‘He writes with impressive grace and assurance.’ 
V. S. Naipul: New Statesman. 

‘A first-rate collection of short stories ... as ele¬ 
mental as a Border Ballad and as gripping.’ 
Maida Stonier: Oxford Mail. 15 s. 

The Battle of 
Gettysburg 

FRANK HASKELL 

Introduction by bruce catton. Foreword by 

MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 

A classic eye-witness account never before pub¬ 
lished In Britain. 

'Seldom, if ever, can there have come from a 
fighting soldier of no great seniority such a clear 
account of the development of a major battle, 
and of the feelings of those who fought . . . 
Haskell succeeds in describing the feel as well as 
the tactics of one of the most dramatic tattles in 
history. The Times. 6 maps . 25 s 


performed in church halls and made amusing 
only by the incompetence and heroism of their 
amateur casts. Change the sacrifice at Pan’s 
grotto to a vicarage picnic and, there you are! 
Cnemon, a small farmer, keeps himself to him¬ 
self. A rich squire’s son falls chastely in love 
with Myrrhine, the innocent daughter, to whom 
he has never been introduced, and sends 
Cnemon, whom he has never met, a letter offer¬ 
ing marriage. The messenger having been 
rightly chased away with a shower of clods and 
a pitchfork, the squire’^ son seeks help from 
Myrrhine’s half-brother. To deceive Cnemon 
into thinking that he is no city idler but an 
honest labourer, the squire’s son agrees to handle 
a hoe for the half-brother. “If the girl had in¬ 
deed not been subject to lessons from an aunt or 
nurse, knows nothing of the ugly side of life, 
but has grown up without too much supervision 
under a rustic father who hates evil, how could 
it be other than a blessing to win her? But this 
hoe weighs two hundredweight! It will be the 
death of me!” Since the half-brother and his 
step-father Cnemon never even bid each other 
good morning, the stratagem of course fails. 

After antagonising all the picnickers by refus¬ 
ing to lend their cook a stew-pot, Cnemon acci¬ 
dentally falls down his own’ well. Myrrhine is 
dazed with grief—a voice from inside: “Oh, how 
terrible I He will drown I Save my darling 
father”—but the unkind picnickers suggest that 
a large stone should be mercifully dropped on 
Cnemon’s head. The noble step-son, however, 
leaps in and rescues him—rather hindered than 
helped by the squire’s son, at the well-head, who 
is so busy embracing Myrrhine that he lets go 
the rope three times. Cnemon thereupon under¬ 
goes a change of heart, recalls his wife—“Fetch 
your mother, my boy; it seems that one learns 
most from adversity!”—adopts his rescuer, 
marries Myrrhine to the squire’s son, and even 
dances in Pan’s honour. (Cries of “Author! 
Author 1 ”) 

M oral platitudes load the air: “Enrich the 
needy and lay up an imperishable treasure 
for your days of need I”—“Self-praise is no re¬ 
commendation!”—“A true friend is better than 
buried treasure!” But all decent people will have 

n athised with the reformed Dour Man. If 
id not like being tricked by squires’ sons 
and mocked by rowdy slaves, if he preferred 
Diogenes to Epicurus, if he worked nis farm 
alone except for his affectionate daughter, whose 
earthly business was that? 

One strange dramatic defect: Myrrhine, 
though necessary to the plot, appears only in 
the last scene but ofte, and then remains mute. 
Even the well-head incident is described instead 
of acted. And why? Because under Athenian 
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law all women characters were played by boys 
or men; and handsome boys could not star in 
romantic parts, laying bare their love-lorn 
hearts, lest they provoked improper homosexual 
interest. The Elizabethan dramatists were ham¬ 
pered by a similar political censorship; but 
fortunately by a less repressive moral one- 
otherwise Romeo would have had no Juliet and 
Antony no Cleopatra. In fact, though neither 
this play, nor the large fragments, found in 1905, 
of The Arbitrants, The Gtrl from Samos, or The 
Short-haired Lass, stir much regret for the loss 
of Menander’s other works, we should blame his 
age, not himself; and be satisfied at least that 
ten complete comedies of Aristophanes survive. 
Their humour may demand copious annotation, 
but they are still alive and real: Lysistrata can 
even play to packed houses. 

© KoStrt Grant 1959 


Saul Bellow 

Henderson the Rain King. By Saul Bellow. 
Weidenfeld and Ntcolson. 16s. 

A t a certain point in his writing career—after 
. The Victim and before The Adventures of 
Augie March —Mr. haul Bellow decided to make 
a change in his general approach to life and 
writing. Roughly, as I remember his own 
description of this conversion on the Damascus 
road, he decided to write affirmatively rather 
than negatively and to praise life rather than to 
find fault with it. He therefore abandoned a 
“negative” novel which he was writing and 
launched himself into the clamorous and gay 
picaresque of Augie March. This was followed 
by Seize the Day, which I have not read but 
which, so I understand, involves no negative 
back-sliding; and we now have a highly affirma¬ 
tive allegory about Western Man re-discovering 
his soul. 

If I write of all this with a certain sourness 
it is because the nature of Mr. Bellow’s conver¬ 
sion makes me very uneasy. I do not believe that 
things—real things—happen quite like this, and 
I am by no means convinced that Mr. Bellow’s 
post-conversion career disproves my suspicions. 
His first novel, Dangling Man, was a brilliantly 
funny and sad little study of a vigorous modern 
American who had been forced by circumstance 
into an Oblomov situation. Receiving his papers 
from the army and leaving his job as a result, the 
hero’s call-up was delayed for several months. 
During this period of enforced inactivity he 
underwent a convincing but totally unsensational 
digringolade, taking, not to drugs or drink, but 
to an increasing sluggishness and an increasing 


devotion to newspaper reading. It was a book 
which told us a great deal about modern urban 
man by the denest and most economical of 
means. 

This was followed by The Victim, a more con¬ 
ventional but a very good novel in which the 
plight of the Jewish people was concentrated 
into a single case of highly complex persecution. 
It was a very Jewish book, melancholy, humane, 
and wry. And it certainly gave no impression of 
being the end of a journey—of having landed its 
author in a literary or spiritual impasse. It is 
absurd to describe cither of these novels as 
“negative.” They were books in which a strong 
moral position was constantly implied, and their 
half-comic sadness was itself an instrument of 
love. 

Then came Augie March, with wide popular 
and critical acclaim. It was, without any doubt, 
a book of immense if rather hectic zest, written 
with breathtaking eloquence, filled with comic 
“Dickensian" portraits, readable, funny, and ... 
oddly immcmorable. What had happened was 
certainly not that all too familiar corruption of 
a talent. It was more as if a strong river had 
hitherto been disciplined to drive a single power¬ 
ful turbine, but nad now defiantly burst its 
banks and flooded all the surrounding country¬ 
side. The resulting effect was sensational; but it 
was possible to regret that in the middle of the 
flood the turbine was now scarcely moving. 
What was really being said in that monster of a 
book—except that life is rich with gaiety and 
sadness, rascality and charity? This is worth say¬ 
ing, of course; and worth saying over and over 
again. But can it be said, in our day, simply by 
multiplicity of illustration? 

Henderson the Rain King is a much better 
book than Augie March. In fact it suggests that 
the flood waters are being brought under control 
again and that the turbine is turning faster. 
But there is, I think, still something wrong, 
though it is hard indeed to define or even to 
discover what it is. 

The plot must be familiar by now. An Ameri¬ 
can millionaire—a sort of humbler and more 
humane Hemingway—finds that his life has 
come to a squalid and incompetent full-stop in 
his own country. He journeys into a mythical 
Africa, receives wisdom from two different 
tribes, becomes the elected Rain King of the 
second tribe, witnesses the ritual murder of his 
friend the tribal chief and returns to America 
with a symbolical lion-cub and- the sense that 
he has been spiritually renewed. 

On most levels this is a quite obviously good 
book, which is not to say that its virtues are con¬ 
ventional. It is written with a wonderfully de¬ 
ceptive ease—an art, if ever there was one, which 
is busy concealing itself. Here is the opening. 
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What made me take this trip to Africa? There 
is no quick explanation. Things got worse and 
worse and worse and pretty soon they were too 
complicated. 

When I think of my condition at the age of 
fifty-five when I bought the tickets, all is grief. 
The facts begin to crowd me and soon I get a 
pressure in the chest. A disorderly rush begins— 
my parents, my wives, my girls, my children, my 
farm, my animals, my habits, my money, my 
music lessons, my drunkenness, my prejudices^ 
my brutality, my teeth, my face, my soul I I hivcf 
to cry, “No, no, get back, curse you, let me 
alone I” But how can they let me alone? They 
belong to me. They are mine. And they pile into 
me from all sides. It turns into chaos. 

This is the writing of a man who knows, 
stylistically, exactly what he is doing and why 
he is doing it ana who could easily do some¬ 
thing else if it were appropriate. There arc 
dozens of brilliant verbal felicities throughout 
the book, but not, as in Augte March , too many. 
The main point to make is that the style, though 
immensely contrived as all good fictional styles 
must be in our time, is consistently right for the 
book’s purpose. It is a book, in fact, in which 
almost every page is good, and if I feel that 
there is something subtly but profoundly wrong 
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then it must be die whole and not the parts 
which leaves me in this state of unusual discom¬ 
fort. 

Is it that the book is so openly and defiantly 
allegorical? Certainly we are ill-prepared for 
modern allegories ana it is arguable that sophisti¬ 
cated allegory is a contradiction in terms. I was 
much more at ease with Henderson when he 
was still in America; and the early realistic pages 
arc as neat a restatement of the modern Ameri¬ 
can Tragedy as any I have read since The Great 
Gatsby. In Africa Henderspn is as endearing as 
ever—and I mean genuinely endearing—but the 
stage properties behind him somehow detract 
from nis reality, and therefore from our self¬ 
association with this delightful hero. 

But that isn’t all. My reproach is not, of 
course, that Henderson emerges triumphant and 
that the book is provided with a happy ending. 
That was implicit from the start. But it is a re¬ 
proach—which many critics have made before 
me—that we do not see this re-bom Henderson 
in action. How will he live now, in the same old 
America he had left behind him, with the same 
old wife and house and the same old teeth and 
the same old problems? This is not a trivial 
criticism for it implies a deeper one. If Mr. 
Bellow cannot show us how Henderson has been 
changed for the better—how he operates as a 
better man—can it be that the author himself 
does not fully believe in the transformation? 

In fact, it may be that what disturbs me in this 
book is that one can still hear in it the embar¬ 
rassing sound of a man whistling in the dark. 
This is the book of a sad man who “decided’’ 
to be affirmative. Mr. Bellow is nobody’s fool. 
He has not written a jolly book: he gives us 
legitimate tragedy, in the death of the tribal 
king, and we are made fully aware of the price 
which has had to be paid for the regeneration of 
the hero. But what is lacking is that old war- 
horse, Ambiguity, which may have been worked 
to death by modern critics but which is quite 
capable of making his necessity felt by his 
absence. There is no genuine wavering in the 
book’s steady and fore-ordained march towards 
the Triumph of Man. Yet we feel, I think, that 
though man may triumph, and though we hope 
with all our hearts that he will, he can do so 
only by remaining within the shadow of despair. 
Henderson feels guilt and horror, but he is, from 
the start, a man constructed for the special pur¬ 
pose of spiritual success. This limits his truth: 
and it limits his symbolic truth quite as much as 
it limits his realistic truth. 

I feel that Mr. Bellow’s spiritual and literary 
accomplishments have by no means kept in step. 
His extreme literary ^kill cannot quite conceal 
the fact that he has tried to take a spiritual short 
cut and that it has not really brought him to 
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Andiamo! 

“ Gleeful and witty. The story is compact of 
energy and bubbling, irrepressible humour. 
The scene is set mainly in London, with one 
enchanting escape to Italy; the hero of a 
series of engaging escapades is an impecunious 
young flautist. 

“What gives the book its charm is the 
honesty beneath the irony, and the implied 
admission of the satisfaction of being young 
and intellectually and emotionally alive.’’ 

— Scotsman. 

“ Andiamo! runs and glitters like quicksilver 
in all directions. A novel for the young in 
heart, with music in their souls.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“An excellently uncontrived humorous 
novel .’’—Books & Bookmen. IS/- 
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where he wants to be. Mr. Bellow may have to 
retreat before he can advance again, but it is a 
measure of his stature that his future is a matter 
which seems to concern us closely. 

Philip Toynbee 


The Last of Mann 

Last Essays. By Thomas Mann. Seeder A• 
Warburg. 21s. 

T here are degrees of exile. None more ex¬ 
treme than that suffered by German and 
Austrian writers in the Nazi era: exile from 
their own language. To the question of whether 
Germany could preserve some final remnant of 
moral literacy once it had been used to enact 
Buchenwald, of whether a language spoken by 
a Goebbels could ever again live in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of truth, Stephan Zweig replied with 
that most strident silence of suicide. Certain 
poets hoarded their speech in private mine-shafts. 
They wrote songs from underground, using rare 
words and secret connotations because the 
common inheritance of imparted meaning had 
been corrupted or destroyed by the prevailing 
madness. Others experienced the worst of im¬ 
poverishments, learning an alien tongue in order 
to stay alive. Hermann Broch proceeded towards 
forms of discourse less meretricious than speech. 
He sought languages free of words. For words 
had lost their innocence; they had turned mur¬ 
derous and servile in the mouth of political 
terror. He moved towards that other face of 
silence, mathematics. 

In this Diaspora, Thomas Mann fared best. 
The use of an archaic, unreal form of German 
in The Holy Sinner and the finalities of mean¬ 
ing ascribed to music in Doctor Faustus , indicate 
that he too was sensible of the ruin of language. 
But Mann’s credence in Germany had long been 
provisional. Exile could not impair a conscious¬ 
ness that had always been extra-territorial and 
a craft which had early assumed the privileges 
and ironies of embassy. After the Buddenbroo\s , 
Thomas Mann cast loose from his moorings and 
the flux of experience carried him to diverse 
solitudes. These, however, were tempered by the 
fact that he established for himself an intellectual 
peerage, a commerce with familiar spirits. They 
served as foils or whetstones to his genius. In 
constant dialogue with them, Mann elaborated 
the characteristic stability of his vision—a 
stability as of modern architecture, not im¬ 
planted or confined in earth, but suspended amid 
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the free play of contrasting forces. To four of 
these guardian presences (in a sense nearly 
astrological), this volume is a parting invocation. 

Felix Krull is a parable of Mann’s rcUtitinabip 
to Goethe: love in the guise of larceny. When 
writing Lotte in Weimar, the novelist broke into 
Goethe's mind and the book testifies to the pre¬ 
datory powers of insight. To his last great work, 
Mann appropriated the master’s pre-eminent 
theme, his Faust. But such incursions made off 
with more than literature. It was in Goethe's 
image that Mann adopted his own stance. His 
view of the world, his ironic governance of 
political emotion and intellectual chaos, were 
conceived in the Weimar style. Mann’s liberality 
towards the conflicting pretensions of the two 
German ies, expresses one of Goethe’s favourite 
beliefs: that “national literature is of no great 
importance nowadays; the era of world literature 
is dawning, and everyone must do his part to 
hasten its arrival.’’ 

When he was a very small boy, Mann saw an 
old lady over whose cradle Goethe had made 
benign sounds. That arch of continuity spans 
Mann’s entire performance. To it, this last 
“Fantasy on Goethe" adds little. The perennial 
motifs are touched on once again: Goethe as 
Joseph at the court of Weimar, Goethe as the 
incarnation of the European rather than the 
German spirit, as the Olympian gifted with 
mysterious vitality and the “innate merits” of 
health. And here, as before, the mask is too near 
the critic. The real Goethe remains to one side 
of Mann’s passionate meditation. There was 
more blackness in him, more uncertainty. There 
were strokes of malice and failures of nerve in 
the drama of his relation to Schiller. To the last, 
the old Titan refused to say what he actually 
thought of Schiller’s work. One hundred and 
fifty years after Schiller’s death, Mann has re¬ 
paired the omission. 

His long commemorative essay is criticism in 
the ancient manner, an ornate causerie on prize¬ 
giving day. Flourishes of biography for the 
children (“Schiller was twenty-eight when he 
saw a young beauty at a masked ball in 
Dresden”); philosophical asides for the grown¬ 
ups. Judgments of particular dramas and poems 
build up to the festive encomium: the language 
of Don Carlos and Wallenstein “is the most bril¬ 
liant, rhetorically-stirring idiom that was ever 
created in Germany, perhaps in the world.” Yet 
there is unity in this essay, a unity of style. Not 
since his celebrated paper on Freud had Mann 
written with comparable virtuosity. The trans¬ 
lation is loyal but fails to render the sheer music 
of the thing. 

Unfortunately, the brass section does come 
through. As Schiller’s spirit “rises to Elysian 
bowers” above a peroration on “freedom, art, 
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love, peace, and man’s saving reverence," one 
inevitably envisions the school choir leaping to 
its feet and intoning the Hymn to Joy. But the 
essential Thomas Mann lies deeper. There was 
something in his nature that is the obverse of 
pomp: a patrician diffidence, a tautness of sensi¬ 
bility made bearable by virtue of understatement. 
He was preoccupied by the notion that illness 
dignifies the soul, that physical infirmity reflects 
a conspicuous consumption of intelligence at 
the expense of life. That is the part of Mann 
most alien to the German tone and closest to 
Chekhov. It was Chekhov’s refusal to assert 
order or achieve grandiloquence at the price of 
reason, his preference of doubt over the witch¬ 
craft of myth, that drew Mann to his art. To 
Chekhov he owed his sense of narrative in the 
minor key, his suspicion that the truth of life 
‘‘is bv nature ironical.” But he recognised in 
Chekhov’s modesty the axiomatic implication 
that the craft of the story-teller comes nearest of 
any to a rational apprehension of human affairs. 
Mann’s essay on Chekhov is an exercise in grati¬ 
tude, its style being as diffident and subtly re¬ 
laxed as its subject. 

Perfectly contrary to the Chekhovian view is 
that of Nietzsche. In Nietzschean mythology, 
certitude and reason arc drawn so tight that they 
reach a breaking point of madness. Yet there 
were between Nietzsche and Mann elective 
affinities. Both looked on their inheritance, on 
the complex of German values, from high places 
beyond the frontier. Both saw in music a final 
temptation to the mind. They exercised a related 
mastery over German prose. (Ecce homo and 
Felix Krull demonstrate what swift, luminous 
cadences can be achieved on that ponderous in¬ 
strument.) If Goethe served as model to the 
public figure, Nietzsche at times possessed 
Mann’s inmost spirit. In the person of Adrian 
Leverkiihn, he performed the crowning role in 
Mann’s fiction. 

“Nietzsche’s Philosophy in the Light of 
Recent History’’ is, therefore, the most notable 
piece in this collection. In a manner clearly re¬ 
lated to the more elaborate presentment of 
Doctor Faustus , Mann portrays Nietzsche 
“driven upwards to the snow-covered peaks of 
grotesque error.” That error sprang from the 
belief that moral consciousness poses a diabolic 
threat to the integrity of life. But even where it 
is most fiercely argued, this conviction has an 
clement of travesty. It suggests to Mann a bril¬ 
liant comparison between the cold furies of 
Zarathustra and the frivolities of Oscar Wilde 
(Andr£ Gide, one might add, being the actual 
link between both terms of the metaphor). 
Nietzsche was fortunate that he did not live to 
see his incantations realised. The ‘‘gang of 
megalomaniacal petty bourgeois” who claimed 


him for their own would have aroused his 
nauseous contempt That is the real tragedy of 
this thought; beyond the personal shadow lay 
the greater blackness. 

George Steiner 


Imperialism in Full Retreat 

The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies. By A. P. 

Thornton. Macmillan. 30s. 

T h e ideas of empire and imperialism have 
occupied a place in political controversy for 
rather longer than the period in which they have 
been tested and analysed by scholars. Professor 
Thornton in his deeply interesting and often 
moving book on the vicissitudes of the imperial 
idea in Britain is treading on ground first ex¬ 
plored by that great scholar, the late Richard 
Koebner, whose last post was that of Professor 
of History at Jerusalem—a university whose 
foundation-stone was laid by an ex-Prime 
Minister of England, and which might perhaps 
now have been one of the family of Common¬ 
wealth universities but for the miscalculations 
of one important section among contemporary 
British imperialists. 

With this, Professor Thornton would not 
agree. A Scot, now Professor in the University 
College of the West Indies, his own outlook is 
detached enough on most subjects for hint to be 
able to see the controversies from both sides. On 
the Middle East, however, he accepts the con¬ 
ventional views of the British “Arab experts” 
whose fundamental assumptions are now almost 
daily being called into question by the events in 
the area itself. 

No greater disservice [says Professor Thorn¬ 
ton] was ever rendered to the cause of British 
imperialism than by its own support of the Zionist 
movement. The British aim for the Middle East 
was the establishment of a pax Britannica —a Vic¬ 
torian conception, it might seem, in the 20th 
century, yet one which circumstances in the area 
singularly favoured. But their insertion among 
the Arab protfgfs of an alien foster-child was to 
prove fatal to this hope, and to make nonsense 
of policies that were framed along ambitious and 
genuinely idealistic lines. 

In fact, of course, such is the power of some 
forms of political illusion when they are power¬ 
fully backed within government departments, 
that Professor Thorjpton overlooks the incom¬ 
patibility of these particular remarks with his 
own general framework. For the assumption 



that Britain’* difficulties with the Arid* world 
arise from her share in die promotion of Zioniim 
will not stand historical examination. The shape 
of things to come was foreshadowed in troubles 
in Egypt years before the Balfour Declaration or 
the awarding of the Palestine mandate—and it 
would have been surprising had it been other- 
wise. For it is part of the burden of Professor 
Thornton’s thesis that Empire is, among other 
things, a facet of power; and unless that power 
were there and manifest and respected it would 
not survive the universal 20th-century assault of 
nationalism. The Arabs would not have accepted 
willingly the rule of the British any more than 
the Indonesians would willingly accept the rule 
of the Dutch unless the relationships of power 
were so clear and the imperial power so deter¬ 
mined to make its will felt, and so apt at eluding 
a direct challenge from nationalism, that its 
presence could be taken for granted. With or 
without the Zionists, the Arabs showed no signs 
of accepting as a permanency a British rule 
which, though undoubtedly better than anything 
they were able to provide for themselves, carried 
the inescapable taint of subordinating local 
interests to imperial ones. 

The alternative to direct rule is political 
emancipation: and the other half of the doctrine 
so uncritically taken over by Professor Thornton 
from the professional Arabophiles is that there 
is some natural harmony of interests which (but 
for the Zionists) would have brought the in¬ 
dependent Arab States to align their foreign 
policies upon those of Britain. In the post-1945 
world this has meant an assumption that the 
Arab States would willingly have taken part in 
an anti-Communist front. But why should this 
be assumed when all the rest of the '‘under¬ 
developed” and recently emancipated countries, 
except for a few direct clients of the United 
States, have shown a resolute preference for non- 
alignment? We may rightly regard this as fool¬ 
hardy and even frivolous; but tne facts are there. 
And the fate of Nuri es-Said showed what are 
the consequences of opposing so deeply-rooted 
an historical trend. 

Finally, it was argued that even this would 
not be fatal; that a united and independent Arab 
world could generate such internal strength and 
cohesiveness tiiat it could be relied upon to avoid 
falling from non-commitment into an outright 
satellite status. But the idea that Nasser would 
be a sort of Middle Eastern Nehru has proved 
another illusion. The Arab States appear to be 
incapable of generating either the kind of politi¬ 
cal institutions that can be the vehicle of 
domestic reform, or a measure of unity suffi¬ 
cient to protect them against individual sub¬ 
version. The quarrel between Iraq and Egypt 
has, once again, nothing to do with Zionism. 


With this particular record of false proph ecy 
on the part of one school of British imperial 
thought, was them not in retrospect something 
more to be said for the minority view?" Would 
a different line have made it possible to visualise 
a state of Israel within the Commonwealth, a 
colony of British settlement by adoption as it 
were, and one with which a mutually advath 
tageous arrangement for defence could have 
been reached? For, if Professor Thornton is 
right, and if one justification for the spread of 
British influence has been the spread of the 
liberal tradition, then in respect both of good 
government and of self-government, Israel has 
surely a better claim on tne favourable attention 
of imperialists than either the ramshackle 
feudalism of the old Arab world or the gira- 
crack dictatorships of the new. 

To begin a review of Professor Thornton's book 
by expressing a difference on one particular point 
may seem unfair when there is so much to 

E iraise; but the point is a significant one. Pro- 
essor Kocbner (whose work is curiously no¬ 
where referred to by Professor Thornton) 
showed how “the idea of imperialism” came to 
stand for two different things: a belief in closer 
ties between the self-governing parts of the 
British Empire, and the quite different idea of 
extending British rule over further areas in¬ 
habited by non-white people, and by and large 
unsuited to white settlement. In followin| tne 
convolutions of the imperial idea, Professor 
Thornton himself does not always hold tight to 
this distinction; and indeed it could well be 
held that the space allotted to the Middle East in 
his book is out of proportion compared with that 
allotted to tropical Africa or to South-East 
Asia. 

It is of course true that the anti-imperial re¬ 
action following upon the Boer War—a water¬ 
shed in our history whose full consequences are 
perhaps only now being revealed—affected both 
aspects of tne imperial idea. Professor Kocbner 
attached greater importance than does Professor 
Thornton to the criticism of empire along 
Marxist lines—the thesis given currency by J. A. 
Hobson. But the consequences of the reaction, 
as he described it, would be endorsed by Pro¬ 
fessor Thornton. As Professor Kocbner wrote 
ten years ago: “In England it has been a moral 
solvent. It has made people averse to colonial 
activity of every kind and apathetic towards 
imperial misfortunes; these could easily be con¬ 
strued as retributions for the economic imperial¬ 
ism of former days.” And one could add that it 
has made people py and large apathetic Hot only 
towards imperial misfortunes opt towards all 
projects for increasing the cohesiveness of die 
Commonwealth itself. 
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Professor Thornton is probably wrong in 
writing as though “Suez 1956“ marked some 
kind of atavistic throwback to an imperialist 
frame of mind; in as far as emotions were roused 
in favour of the action they were those of exas¬ 
perated nationalism rather man of imperialism— 
and the subsequent acceptance, with so litde 
criticism, of independence for Cyprus confirms 
the view that British imperialism is still in full 
retreat. But much more important is the failure 
of any attempt to make Commonwealth de¬ 
velopment a positive cause in British politics to¬ 
day outside the narrowest circles. One could 
almost say that the chief utility of the Common¬ 
wealth to most Englishmen has been the excuse 
it has provided for giving no serious thought to 
the problems of Britain’s relations with Europe. 

It is true that Professor Thornton is well aware 
of the limitations that Dominion attitudes have 
always put upon the possibility of concrete in¬ 
stitutional development in this direction. He is 
nowhere more convincing than when he shows 
how little the language of the Round Table coin¬ 
cided with that of the dominant figures in most 
if not all of the Dominions in the inter-war 
period. Canada first! Australia first! even; in the 
eyes of Englishmen, it was Smuts who was 
the great imperial statesman from overseas—but 


the representative figure was surely 1 Mackenzie 
King. One might put the present position bv 
saying that Englishmen mainly talk as thougn 
Britain could have its Mackenzie King as well. 

One strain in the criticism of the imperial 
idea has not been averse to the idea of a complete 
falling-away of imperial responsibilities—that 
Britain would be better off without them. It took 
Disraeli to see through the unstated and transi¬ 
tory assumptions upon which this attitude was 
based; for he, in Professor Thornton’s words, 
“had an imaginative appreciation of the nature 
of political power which no one in his genera¬ 
tion could match." But there was another ver¬ 
sion which although it might be critical of im¬ 
perialism as it was, departed from this attitude 
in reference to imperialism as it might be. It was 
a transfer overseas of the impulse to reform and 
to improve which was so characteristic of the 
19th century at home—an overspill of domestic 
radicalism. And here one kind of radical and 
one kind of Tory might find common ground. 

Imperialism in its best days and of its best 
type, was always equated with service. Prestige, 
like all respect, depended upon one’s conduct 
and character. “In Empire,” Curzon wrote, “we 
have found not merely the key to glory and 
wealth, but the call to duty, and the means of 
service to mankind....” 

This was a noble impulse, and not necessarily 
connected with the philistine anti-intellectualism 
that Professor Thornton sees as going alongside 
it in the public schools from which the empire’s 
administrators were drawn. The weakness was 
that the full programme of reform must include 
elements that had little meaning except as a pre¬ 
paration for self-government. In words of 
Cromer, quoted by Professor Thornton: 

The Englishman as imperialist is always striv¬ 
ing to attain two ideas which are apt to be 
mutually destructive—the ideal of good govern¬ 
ment, which connotes the continuance of his 
supremacy, and the ideal of self-government, 
which connotes the whole or partial abdication 
of his supreme position. 

That position has been under a two-pronged 
attack: from nationalism in the countries 
governed, and from democracy at home. 
Democracy does not easily endure the long- 
drawn-out effort that imperialism demands, nor 
hold in honour the kind of personality which 
oes to make the successful imperialist. There is, 
owever, a third strand which Professor Thorn¬ 
ton says rather little about and which is never¬ 
theless the key to the whole current dilemma. 
That is the changed “social climate’’—the in¬ 
sistence on national independence not for its 
own sake, but for the sake of the advances in 
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material prosperity that national independence 
is supposed to bring. 

To call attention to this fact is curiously re¬ 
garded as bad form in anti-imperialist circles. If 
one points out the obvious fact that the major 
division in the world to-day is between rich 
peoples and poor ones, and that the rich ones 
require some kind of ideology with which to 
cope with this situation, one is accused of sug¬ 
gesting a class-war of die rich nations against 
the poor. This is nonsense. What is clearly 
needed, and is very difficult to And, is a method 
of redistributing wealth internationally so as to 
close this (in some respects) still widening gap. 

Experience in the last decade suggests that this 
cannot be done merely by giving money or by 
transferring the physical means of production. 
More important are western skills both technical 
and administrative; but administration depends 
on government, and government is politics. 
Therefore, one is in the dilemma of trying to 
do by international action some of the work 
that was once done by “imperialists.” And we 
may have more to learn from their successes and 
failures than the anti-imperialists are ready to 
admit. 

And here again, Professor Thornton’s book is 
enormously apposite. For it is becoming clear 
that the western democracies are going to have 
to make collectively in the name of “aid” just 
those sacrifices that they have refused to do (for 
reasons partly admirable and partly reprehen¬ 
sible) for the sake of their own individual im¬ 
perialisms. It is sometimes said that we must 
devise reasons for doing this work other than 
simple resistance to Communism if our efforts 
are not to be suspect. One could put it a differ¬ 
ent way and say that unless we can bring econo¬ 
mic progress and freedom, we have no moral 
right to object to Communism’s offer at least to 
bring the progress. That Communism’s inter¬ 
vention may weaken our own economic and 
strategic position in the world is true, but the 
non-western countries can hardly be expected to 
worry about that. 

Whether this challenge can be met without a 
substantial change in the West’s own political 
system is by no means clear. There is a sense in 
which Professor Thornton’s critique of im¬ 
perialism ends up as a critique of democracy. 
On the title page he quotes John Stuart Mill: 
“Such a thing as the government of one people 
by another does not and cannot exist.” In a 
sense that is obviously true. But the question 
to-day is rather whether a people can govern 
itself for purposes which include the promotion 
of the welfare of other peoples. And the answer 
to that question is much less obvious. 

Max Beloff 


Sociology Homework 

Protest. Edited by Gens Feldman and Max 
Gartenberg, The Souvenir Press. 35s. 

The Shook-up Generation. By Harrison E. 
Salisbury. Michael Joseph. 18s. 

T he show is over, the lights have been 
switched off, and now with a melancholy 
and resounding thud the doors are closed. Fro* 
test is surely the very end: a fat, solemnly-edited 
book, in which are thrust the writings of some 
twenty-odd “Beat" and “Angry” writers, to¬ 
gether with a preface by the editors, and intro¬ 
ductory notes by them to each of the selections. 
The notes are really rather funny, in their 
mixture of earnestness and self-deception—em¬ 
barrassing, too, when you read some of the stuff 
they introduce. John Holloway writes a cool and 
sensible piece about the “Movement,” bringing 
it down to size, so the editors promptly reprove 
him for his “typical inability—or unwillingness 
—to engage his subject on its most essential level, 
as a criticism of existence in a time and a place 
which is also his own..,.’’ So now you know: 
you have to take with a total and pie-eyed 
seriousness everybody who can be labelled Beat 
or Angry , and only then in the view of the 
editors are you “engaging the subject on its most 
essential level.” “The Beat Generation have 
brought forth a new subject-matter: man him¬ 
self, bereft of illusions, standing in the dark 
midnight of existence”—that is the tone they 
adopt, and seem to demand of everyone else. 

One’s kindest reaction is fatigue and in¬ 
difference: how can one argue with people 
who talk in this way? Is there any point in 
arguing with them, especially when the argu¬ 
ment would be nothing but a post-mortem, 
anyway? What is the use of trying to make 
critical or literary or social discriminations, when 
in conception and execution the whole book is 
nothing hut a bloated monument to “together¬ 
ness,” a kind of public-relations tombstone on 
top of a common grave? It is true that the 
editors do make some distinctions of a kind, but 
never with any instrument finer than a shovel: 
“The crucial difference between the Angry 
Young Men and the Beat Generation is that the 
former still care, the latter are beyond caring. 
The former still seek some connection with the 
world of Insiders, for within that world of false 
appearances is a truth of social reality. The latter 
completely abjure the Square’s world and 9eek 
to create a new reality, one in which vivid ex¬ 
perience is everything... .” (Hamlet: Hof this 
fellow no feeling of his business, that he ihhgs 
at grave-making? Horatio: Custom 'hstth^rhSMe 
it in him a property of easintUf)'' l3fH53 
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Indeed, fatigue and indifference give way only 
to a kind of sympathy for those writers of merit 
who have found themselves trapped among the 
others. Kingsley Amis is a case in point; there is 
much in his work so far which is unsatisfactory, 
particularly his concern to keep himself dapper 
(in the best post-war style)—but still, the man 
does deserve better than to be found here, among 
so many writers of no merit at all. I suppose, in 
general, one can say that England emerges with 
rather more credit from the anthology than the 
United States, which is not all that much of a 
compliment, the American team being what it 
is. But about the English writers it is really too 
late in the day now to start talking of how they 
have come up from the grammar schools, ana 
how they have made their subject the disappoint¬ 
ments of the Welfare State, and the frustrations 
of the English class-system, etc., etc. We have 
all done our sociology homework; we are now 
waiting for someone to show us that our effort 
has been worthwhile. And unless the best of 
this group of novelists show a little more spirit, 
and a great deal more seriousness, it looks as 
though we will have to wait a long time yet. 
They have cleared away a certain amount of 
falsity and preciousness, they have exposed some 
of the dirt under the English carpet; but as for 
bringing in new furniture altogether, or knock¬ 
ing a few holes for windows into the walls, and 
really altering the look of the old home—no, they 
seem too afraid of making fools of themselves 
to try. The noise it would make 1 And the sweat 
you’d smell on them! So, in the meantime, they 
just make little rude noises; and the old lady 
upstairs loves them for it, it makes her feel ever 
so young again to hear them carrying on. 

As for the Americans in the anthology—there 
arc one or two decent and modest pieces: 
Anatole Broyard’s is one, and even the bit from 
Jack Kcrouac’s first novel is quite charming in 
its way, and a great deal more sensible than the 
extract from his famous On the Road. For most 
of the rest, though, the book is taken up with 
a self-conscious celebration of the idea of 
delinquency; in the piece by Norman Mailer the 
argument tor what can be called a delinquency. 
Ideology reaches a seriousness far beyond the 
reach of most of the other contributors. Mailer’s 
argument is difficult to summarise (I must con¬ 
fess that I don’t understand all of it) but I don’t 
think it would be unfair to describe him as 
“hopeful”: he is determined to see some good in 
hipsterism and delinquency and psychopathic 
violence—a social good, a political good, a 
psychological good. He sees the drug-takers and 
the store-robbers and the juvenile gangsters as 
revolutionaries, in rebellion against the world 
that has produced the hydrogen bomb and the 
concentration camp. 


The common denominator for all of them ft 
their burning consciousness of the present... 
There is a depth of desperation to the condition 
which enables one to remain in life only to be 
engaging death, but the reward is their know¬ 
ledge that what is happening at each instant of 
the electric present is good or bad for them, good 
or bad for their cause, their love, their action, 
their need....” 

Elsewhere in the essay, it is true. Mailer admits 
that these people might well become the first 
to follow some new totalitarian leader (as their 
equivalents certainly did *in Hitler’s Germany; 
why doesn’t Mailer mention the parallel?), but 
the more general tone of the piece is given by 
the quotation above. And respect and admira¬ 
tion are unmistakably present when Mailer 
writes of “the life-giving answer” of the hipster 
who “divorces himself from society,” “exists 
without roots,” and sets out on “that uncharted 
journey into the rebellious imperatives of the 
self....” 

Then one reads a book like The Shbo\-uf> 
Generation, which is about juvenile delinquency 
in America, and one can only wonder if the 
political radicalism for which Mailer once spoke 
is now so totally bankrupt that it must see its 
"ilite" in the mental and moral cripples 
described by Mr. Salisbury. The Shookup Gen¬ 
eration is not a very good book: its intellectual 
breath is too short, it is too anecdotal and jour¬ 
nalistic for its subject; yet Mr. Salisbury has 
made the effort to find out what these delin¬ 
quents are like; and there is a harsh irony, in 
tne view of Mailer’s hopes, to read how fear- 
bound the delinquents are, as hamstrung by 
their own gangster-societies as any corporation- 
clerk is by This corporation. But what else could 
one expect them to be? What kind of political 
or intellectual romanticism is it which hopes to 
find “freedom” in the world of the zip-gun and 
the hypodermic needle, in the gang-rumble or 
the “circle-jerk”? There is no escape for any of 
us, anywhere, from “society”; there are only 
better and worse societies. 

It is true that we have failed hopelessly to 
deal with the violence within ourselves ana so 
within our larger societies. We have failed to 
deal with the hydrogen bomb as we have failed 
to deal with the juvenile delinquent. And it is 
the measure of our failure that we feel a certain 
incredulity when a reporter like Mr. Salisbury 
ends his book with the remark that 

violent juvenile delinquency can be reduced to 
modest proportions rapidly... simply by employ¬ 
ing techniques which we very well know and 
institutions which already exist. 

This isn't the kind of thing we want to hear: 
there is an element in us all which wants Fro- 
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tests, ultimate*, breakdowns, “kicks” that will 
kick us to pieces. And we will get them too, and 
all the more quickly, if writers of the intelligence 
and seriousness of Mr. Mailer choose to Dander 
to this destructive lust of ours, rather than to 
serve our older and much humbler desire simply 
to live in this world, and have our children live 
in it too. 

It must be added, however, that to speak in 
these terms of some of the “Beat" pieces which 
keep company with Mr. Mailer’s in the 
anthology is to compliment them unnecessarily. 
Mailer makes no mention at all of the writing 
which is supposed to have emerged from hipster- 
ism, so it would be unfair to saddle him with 
responsibility for anv of it. The responsibility is 
borne entirely by those who have so manipu¬ 
lated the arithmetic of success that nowadays 
one insignificant writer added to another insigni¬ 
ficant writer never equals anything less than a 
“significant trend.” 

Dan Jacobson 


A Very Good Critic 

The Business of Criticism. By Helen Gardner. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 

F o r some of us at least, Criticism —particularly 
with its capital C—is rapidly becoming more 
or less a dirty word. Considering some recent 
performances of this vaunting parasite of litera¬ 
ture, we are not to be biameu for that: we have 
been too bored, too bossed, too bamboozled. 
That some of its practitioners are, at any rate 
subconsciously, aware of a mounting tide of 
protest against their protestations; that their ears, 
attuned as they are to the nicest overtones of the 
minorest poet, have also caught the unmistak¬ 
able slushy whirr of ten thousand worms turning 
at once; is sufficiently evinced by the recent spate 
of critical apologiae vitae. Sometimes with con¬ 
descension, sometimes with bravado, we are told 
by the critics how their profession is the most 
authoritative, the most responsible, the most 
serious of disciplines—not that we think much 
the worse of them for that, for it is natural for 
any man, tinker, tailor, or sailor, to reckon his 
own job best; provided he does not (as critics 
tend to do) speak of the naivety of others there¬ 
after. 

It is peculiarly unfair, however, to come to 
Miss Gardner’s The Business of Criticism with 
any such prejudice. On any sort of showing she 
is a very good critic indeed, and these excesses 
injure her, as a critic wholly innocent of them, 
much more than they can us: and whatever 


doubts we may have about the validity of critical 
intensions, she voices for us with much more 
irmness and elegance than we ourselves could 
tave brought. 

Response to a work as having value [she says] 
is the beginning of fruitful critical activity as I 
see it. The critic's function, then, is to assist his 
readers to find the value which he believes the 
work to have. To attempt to measure the amount 
of value, to declare or attempt to demonstrate 
that this poem is more valuable than that, or 
to range writers in an ojder of merit, does not 
seem to me to be the true purpose of criticism. 

This is a wise limit, but few critics have what 
we may simply call the common-sense not to 
overstep it. Even Mr. Eliot (Miss Gardner rightly 
feels) oversteps it when he declares 

The rudiment of criticism is the ability to 
choose a good poem and reject a bad poem; and 
its most severe test is of its ability to select a 
good new poem, to respond properly to h new 
situation. 

This notion of some sort of “essence of good¬ 
ness,” immediately detectable by a trained nose, 
is surely an authoritarian chimera. And as for 
the ability to tip winners in the Parnassus 
Stakes, that belongs to “the connoisseur rather 
than the critic”: literary journalism, as practised 
(indifferently or otherwise) by such persons as 
myself, is a skilled—though I would add, in¬ 
ferior-occupation quite distinct from the proper 
pursuit of criticism. Keats, as Miss Gardner 
points out, was a poor tipster: he saw in the first 
two cantos of Don Juan (he lived to read no 
others) only “a paltry originality.” That does 
not affect his status as one of our greatest critics, 
which rests on his positive abilities to recognise 
and illuminate qualities of the poetic imagination 
unperceived before, not on a knack for the snap 
judgment. 

Furthermore (Miss Gardner continues), the 
desire to sit in judgment, to play the connoisseur, 
is actively as well as passively deleterious: 

A mind which is concerned with being right, 
which is nervously anxious not to be taken in, 
which sits in judgment, and approaches works of 
passion and imagination with neatly formulated 
demands, is inhibited from the receptiveness and 
disinterestedness which are the conditions of 
aesthetic experience. The attempt to train young 
people in this kind of discrimination seems to 
me to be a folly, if not a crime. 

These are words to be inscribed over many 
portals on both side*, of the Atlantic, together 
with that apt and cutting remark of Quintilian 
that “the boy who gives least promise is one in 
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wham judgment develops in advance of the 
imagination." 

It will be seen, even from these brief quota¬ 
tions, that the introductory essay from which 
they are taken is by way or being a central text 
for determining the proper relationship of the 
critic to his profession. I find I have marked 
many passages; and I shall do myself the 
pleasure of transcribing a few more of them 
without further comment: 

I feel little confidence in the judgments of any 
critic who does not make me feel, however 
minute his analysis, and however laborious his 
researches may have been, that his motive force 
has been enjoyment. 

The beginning of the discipline of literary 
criticism lies in the recognition of the work of 
art’s objective existence as the product of another 
mind, which exists not to be used but to be 
understood. 

The critic's task is to assist his readers to read 
for themselves, not to read for them. He must 
respect their sensibilities by not obtruding his 
own ... There is a point at which the reader 
must finally be left alone with the poem. 

It seems to me that the only legitimate dispute 
with this view of the critic’s function might be 
concerned with the’exact placing of that last- 
mentioned point. Some (of whom I am one) 
would be for setting it very far back indeed. It 
is at least arguable that nothing of value can be 
taught but methods: absolutes, beliefs, decisions, 
attitudes are real mental values only in so far 
as they are self-bred, not imported. But, wherever 
the point be set, one thing at least is abundantly 
evident: criticism, as here properly conceived, is 
purely educational; and its professors are more 
(or less) glorified schoolmasters. They help the 
reading mind to maturity and have then to let 
it fly. This is illuminative criticism. There is, 
of course, also what one might call “practical” 
criticism were the term not already pre-empted: 
the establishing of texts, identification of authors, 
discovery of sources. But beyond these two there 
is no other valid and viable criticism, no matter 
what may be claimed by other jockeys who act 
as if they had invented the horse. This is a truth 
not lost sight of by this modest but spirited, quiet 
but not tame, critic, who is an undeserved 
honour to the profession that she adorns. 

Hilary Corke 
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FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


History in the Re-making 

Stalin Re-visited 

h e most extensive dumping operation in pub¬ 
lishing history has just been carried out: the 
Short Course of the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (hirst published in 1938) 
has been replaced by a new textbook. The old one, 
which ran into 50 million copies, has now been 
thrown into the “dustbin of history.” 

The new version was slow in coming. After the 
condemnation of the Short Course by Khrushchev 
in his “secret speech” at the 20th Congress, an n- 
member editorial board under B. N. Ponomarev 
was set up “to prepare a popular, Marxist textbook 
of Party history, based on historical facts.” It was to 
be ready within a year, but evidently the struggle 
for power among Stalin’s heirs (and the 1956 up¬ 
heaval in Eastern Europe) delayed its completion. 
Too many delicate points needed careful reinterpre¬ 
tation; too many of Stalin’s entourage were falling 
by the wayside. Only now, with the consolidation 
of power of the new Party Secretary, has the new 
official version of Party history appeared. The first 
edition was sold out in a few hours. 

The new textbook is twice as long as the Short 
Course. It is quite up-to-date and even includes a 
chapter on the 21st Congress and the 7-year Plan. 
If the Short Course was launched to shape the 
historical myths of the "Stalin epoch,” so the new 
textbook offers revised material to establish the 
historical perspective of the generation to be formed 
politically under Khrushchev. 

As could be expected, the most striking difference 
between the old and the new presentation of the 
“historical facts” is the rfile attributed to Stalin. 
The Short Course was, of course, one of the instru¬ 
ments of Stalin's self-aggrandisement where he 
attributed to himself deeds performed by other 
actors. Having liquidated them, he either retro¬ 
spectively ascribed treacherous actions to them or 
erased their names altogether from the history of 
the revolution. 

The new version puts Stalin in his place, with¬ 
out giving back their real rdle to tne original 
actors. In the Short Course Stalin was first men¬ 
tioned in connection with his pronouncement on 
the Baku strike of 1904. “He resolutely rare- 
pared the workers for the decisive battle against 
autocracy.” This and many other references, often 
joining Stalin's activity to that of Lenin before, 
during, and after the 1917 revolution, are now 
omitted. The differences among the Bolshevik 
leaders after the February revolution and before 
Lenin’s return from exile receive new treatment. 
Stalin’s rdle in the revolution and Civil War is 
deflated and several historical falsifications of it are 
now dismissed. But he has not been reduced to a 
secondary rdle, although he is often made to appear 


one among many in the company of other Bolshevik 
leaders. Not infrequently he is p res en te d as the 
spokesman of the Party, at a discreet distance be¬ 
hind Lenin, but unmistakcably the most important 
among Lenin’s followers. The myth of Stalin's feats 
on the southern front in the Civil War, fostered 
assiduously in his lifetime, is eliminated. Nor is 
the failure of the Red Army in the battle of Warsaw 
in 1920 attributed this time to “the wrecker’s order 
issued by Trotsky” but simply to “the errors of 
Soviet command.” Stalin’s role in the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary and revolutionary periods, though not made 
negligible, is definitely diminished. 

However, in the chapter/devoted to the struggle 
with the opposition, he comes into his own. True, 
Lenin’s testament, which gave a negative assessment 
of Stalin's character and proposed that he be re¬ 
placed by somebody else, is quoted, but it is ex¬ 
plained that the Party Congress 

taking into consideration the services rendered by 
J. V. Stalin, his relentless struggle with Trotsky¬ 
ism and other anti-Party groupings, decided to 
leave him in the post of general secretary, with 
the proviso that J. V. Stalin should take into 
account the criticism of him by V. I. Lenin and 
draw the necessary conclusions. 

Stalin’s services in defeating the opposition receive 
full personal praise. His pamphlets are quoted as 
defending Leninism, and his book Problems of 
Leninism is described as helping “the communists 
in the struggle against the perversion of Leninism 
... to strengthen the faith of the working class in 
the possibility of building a socialist society in the 
Soviet Union by its own efforts, without waiting 
for the state support of the West-European prole¬ 
tariat ” 

In comparison with the period of Stalin’s struggle 
for power, his personal rule in the subsequent two 
decades is heavily played down. He is mentioned 
only occasionally and is then presented as subordi¬ 
nate to some sort of collective polity: he published 
his article Dizzy with Success “according to the 
decision of the Central Committee,” he “was put at 
the head of the armed forces” during the war, etc. 
All the historically important political and economic 
decisions are attributed to the “wise policy of the 
Party and the Soviet Government” and it is im¬ 
possible to learn from the new textbook what the 
"personality cult of J. V. Stalin,” which it con¬ 
demns, was like. Nor for that matter can one learn 
anything about its causes, or its consequences. The 
new textbook refers to “the infringements of Party 
and Soviet democracy” and of “the principle of 
collective leadership”: “Many important problems 
were decided by Stalin personally.” But we are not 
told what these problems were. All political 
decisions then taken that are specifically mentioned 
arepraised unreservedly. 

The same curious double treatment is applied to 
all the post-war ideological causes cHhbres, The 
resolutions of the Central Committee of 1946 and 
19x8, which led to the persecution of writer* and 
artists, are mentioned favourably. This despite the 
fact that they were partly rescinded afterwards, 
having allegedly resulted from the harmful in¬ 
fluence exercised by Beria and Malenkov on Stalin. 
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The Lysenko affair, Stalin's contributions to linguis¬ 
tics, and h» Economic Problems of Socialism ore 
also referred to half-approvingiy though dliptically. 
The final verdict on Stalin is quite favourable: 

The essence of the Party criticism of the person¬ 
ality cult consisted in the removal of the harmful 
consequences of this cult and in the strengthening 
thereby of the position of socialism, ana not in 
the general denial of the positive rfile of J. V. 
Stalin in the life of the Party and of the country. 
Under the leadership of the Communist Party 
and its Central Committee, in which J. V. Stalin 
played a leading rdle, the Soviet Union achieved 
enormous world-wide successes. J. V. Stalin did 
much that was beneficial to the Soviet Union, to 
the CPSU, and to the whole international workers 
movement. 

Thus Stalin emerges somewhat battered from this 
operation, but not as mauled as he was in Khrush¬ 
chev's “secret speech.” Despite “the serious mis¬ 
takes committed by him in the last period of his 
life,” he remains a “positive hero” of our time. 

Comrades and the Memory-hole 

T he Moscow Trials of 1936-8 are simply not 
mentioned in the new “history.” The Short 
Course called Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev the 
“real and direct organisers of the murder of Kirov.” 
The new textbook diplomatically announces that 
the murderer was a “rabid renegade" (with a 
Party card) who “associated with the former mem¬ 
bers of the Zinovievist anti-Party group.” 

However, though the members of the opposition 
are still attacked as enemies of the Party, they are 
no longer accused of being “a gang of fascist hire¬ 
lings” engaged in “spying and wrecking activities.” 
(Nevertheless, only one of the defendants in the 
Moscow Trials has been rehabilitated $0 far, the 
First Secretary of the Uzbek Communist Party, 
Akmal Ikramov, who was shot in 1938. His re¬ 
habilitation was disclosed in Volume III of the 
Small Soviet Encyclopedia. The new textbook does 
not refer to it and glosses over the Moscow Trials 
and all their victims) 

The treatment of other important figures is no 
less revealing. The new textbook draws a curtain of 
silence over Marshal M. N. Tukhachevsky. The 
Short Course asserted that success in the Soviet- 
Polish war of 1920 was “frustrated by the suspicious 
actions" of Trotsky and Tukhachevsky. The latest 
edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia accused 
Tukhachevsky of “collusion with the enemy.” But 
Volume 51 of the same Encyclopedia (published in 
1958) rehabilitated him and described him as “an 
outstanding military leader.” The “rehabilitation” 
was short. After the dismissal of Marshal Zhukov, 
Tukhachevsky's name disappeared from the lists of 
commanders selected for honourable mention in 
Soviet journals and now the omission has been 
made official. He has been erased from the pages of 
the new Party history. 

The Great Purge is described obliquely in a con¬ 
fused chronology of events. Beria, who replaced 
Yezhov at the end of the Purge, is made to precede 
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him. Yezhov, who was mentioned favourably kt the 
first edition of the Short Course, but disappeared 
from the second, has now reappeared, hut in * 
different rfile. The allusion to the Great Purge is 
almost explicit: 

Many innocent and honest Communist and 
non-Party people become victims of repression. In 
this period, a rogue and political adventurer, 
Beria, made his way into responsible state pom. 
Not stopping at anything ana exploiting the per¬ 
sonal shortcomings of J. v. Stalin for his criminal 
purposes, he slandered and liquidated many 
honest persons devoted to the Party and the 
people. 

In the same period, Yezhov, who had been 
Commissar of Internal Affairs, played an in¬ 
famous rdle. Many workers devoted to the Party, 
Communists and non-Party, were slandered and 
perished because of him. Yezhov and Beria were 
justly punished for their criminal activity. 

The Party historians have had new difficulties in 
dealing with purged but non-liquidated Soviet 
leaders. The Orwellian “memory hole” technique 
is applied to some The names of Molotov and 
Kaganovich, with two exceptions, are deleted from 
the new text, until it comes to the defeat of the 
“anti-Party group” at the June 1957 Plenum. In 
the Short Course there had been a reference to the 
struggle against the “anti-Party groupings” at the 
time of the 10th Congress; now it has disappeared. 
No wonder, for it maintained that in the Ukraine 
the struggle was “led by Comrade Molotov . . . 
(and) in Central Asia, the fight against the anti- 
Party groupings was headed by Comrade L. 
Kaganovich.” The Short Course affirmed that “the 
Red Army was victorious . . . because the political 
education of the Red Army was in the hands of 
men like Lenin, Stalin, Molotov, Kalinin, Sverdlov, 
Kaganovich. . . .” Now the list of the architects of 
victory no longer includes Molotov or Kaganovich.* 
The report made to the 19th Congress of the 
Party in October 1952 was delivered by Malenkov. 
This is omitted. Someone else who spoke on that 
occasion is mentioned instead: “The 19th Congress 
discussed the report on the changes in the Party 
statute made by N. S. Khrushchev.” 

The New Khrushchev 

hxushchev comes into prominence in the 
new textbook only with the war and, of 
course, in the post-Stalin period. He is mentioned 
on earlier occasions, but usually in company. During 
the Great Purge he was already First Secretary of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party, and he was a 
member of the Politbureau by the time of the i8tb 
Congress, but the necessity to conceal the collective 
guilt of the Stalinist Poktbureau during the "in* 
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fringements of the principle of collective leader- 

a ,” as well as the erasure of the names of 
:nkov, Molotov, and Kaganovich, apparently 
contributed to the decision to start Khrushchev’s 
historical career at a date later than that at which 
it really began. This is understandable. Speaking on 
January 30th, 1937, at a public meeting, Khrushchev 
had this to say about the second Moscow Trial: 

These miserable nonentities wanted to destroy 
the unity of the Party and the Soviet State . . . 
they raised their treacherous hands against Com¬ 
rade Stalin . . . Stalin—our hope, Stalin—our 
desire, Stalin—the light of advanced and pro¬ 
gressive humanity, Stalin—our will, Stalin, our 
victory. . . . 

Since the r 61 e which Khrushchev played in the 
purge was conspicuous enough, his speech to the 
18th Congress (which is not quoted) cannot be con¬ 
strued as an alibi: 

The successful and victorious destruction of 
fascist agents, and of all those contemptible 
Trotskyites, Bukharinites, and bourgeois national¬ 
ists, we owe, first of all and personally to our 
leader, the great Stalin. 

Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin in his speech at the 
20th Congress remains “secret.” The book’s editors 
do quote the Stenographic Report of the 20th 
Congress, hut cannot give any reference to the 
speech itself since it is not included in the Report. 

The new textbook contains no personality cult of 
the present Party Secretary comparable to that of the 
old one. Yet the nearer it comes to the present, the 
more frequently its pages are sprinkled with 
Khrushchev’s name All the important decisions and 
achievements of the post-Stalin era are attributed to 
his personal initiative, starting with his condem¬ 
nation of the personality cult. 

The Soviet leaders are always busy smoking out 
“revisionists” But are they not themselves the 
greatest revisionists of all? For are they not con¬ 
stantly revising their own past? The “permanent 
revolution” seems to call for a permanent revision 
of history. New textbooks do not merely supple¬ 
ment the old: they obliterate them. As with the 
Brooklyn Bridge, repainting already begins before 
the finishing touches have been put on the previous 
coat. 

Jails and Jamborees 

A t the International PEN Congress in Tokyo 
. (September 1957), the Hungarian PEN Centre 
had been suspended. Its representatives, Bolonyi and 
Ronai, had admitted during the preliminary talks 
in London that they had not been elected, that the 
Centre had not held elections during the last decade 
nor any other meetings. In fact it had no real 
membership, only executive officers, all nominated 
by the Kadar government. Its only signs of activity 
were confined to the international scene, where the 
Kadar regime was trying to achieve some measure 
of recognition. 

This appeared to be a difficult if not impossible 
task. Many of the leading Hungarian writers—in¬ 


cluding the foremost novelist and the foremost 
playwright of the country, Tibor Dery and Gyula 
Hay—were still in prison. New proceedings against 
some others (who had remained free during the 
period of post-revolutionary repressions) had been 
instituted. Recently a Budapest court went on to 
pass sentence on Professor Ferenc Merei (condemned 
to ten years of prison); the historian, Sandor Fekete 
(nine years); the young professor of literature 
Gyorgy Litvan (six years); and on two university 
teachers, Jeno Szell (a former ambassador to 
Rumania—five years) and Andras Hegcdus (two 
years). 

While the preparations for this trial were being 
made, a “Committee of Five" (appointed by the 
International Executive of the PEN, late in 1958) 
was re-investigating the affairs of the Budapest 
Centre. It proposed, in a burst of realpoliti\, the 
“suspension of the suspension,” and at the recently 
held PEN Congress in Frankfurt, amidst festive 
chit-chat along Rhine and Main, the decision was 
endorsed against the bitter opposition of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the PEN-in-Exilc. A minority—sur¬ 
prisingly, shockingly small—tried, in vain, to 
explain that as long as the writers who had fought 
for the main principles of the PEN (freedom of 
thought and speech) remained in prison, a re¬ 
admission of the pseudo-Centre would amount to a 
mockery of the PEN charter, and would only serve 
to depress and demoralise just that libertarian van¬ 
guard that had shown courage and independence. 

Unconditional readmission of the Budapest Centre 
amounted to unconditional surrender. There was 
some talk in Frankfurt of asking the Hungarian 
representatives to “redouble” their efforts; but, as 
was acidly remarked in the debate, twice nothing 
is nothing; the Kadar regime had received its 
“certificate of good conduct,” and at no price at all. 
Would the capitulation hasten the release of the 
writers? Paul Ignotus and George Paloczy-Horvath, 
among others, had argued to the contrary. If the 
question of freeing Dery and Hay could possibly 
have been put on the Budapest agenda, now the 
opportunity was lost; thoughtleswy, naively, or 
cynically squandered. 

With the official reinstatement of the Budapest 
Centre, a telegram—signed by Andr£ Chamson, 
Alberto Moravia, David Carver, and Erich Kaestner 
—was dispatched, asking that Dery (whose health, 
at 70, is bad) and his fellow-prisoners be freed. The 
reply (oh, the ingratitude of it all: all quid , no quo) 
was quick and firm. According to Dr. Jazsai Dezso 
(the Inspector of the Hungarian Ministry of Justice), 
the writers had been sentenced “for crimes com¬ 
mitted against the Hungarian people” and that “at 
present your request cannot be fulfilled. . . .’’ 

A sad spectacle, when Western men of letters 
play at international affairs as if they were calculat¬ 
ing card-up-the-sleeve diplomats. Far less would 
have been more politic. (A small informal com¬ 
mittee, including T. S. Eliot, Albert Camus, Karl 
Jaspers, and Ignazio Silone, is still trying to help 
Dery, Hay, and the others, under the simple ola- 
fashioned inspiration of loyalty to fellow-writers.) 
Has the high literary life of the West become so 
gay, so co-existentialist, that no one can tell the 
difference between jails and jamborees? 
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Russell Howe’s Expulsion 

In my comment [Encounter, June] on Peregrine 
Worsthornc’s article on Ghana, I wrote: “It is true 
that we in Accra endure the discomforts (as well as 
the comforts) of strong-arm rule.” As you noted in 
your July number (p. 33), I was ordered to be 
expelled from Ghana on June 2nd. 

As my expulsion appears to have caused con¬ 
siderable surprise among the African specialists in 
Britain, and staggered Accra (it startled me too, in 
spite of the sentence mentioned above), some clarifi¬ 
cation of the measure taken against me is perhaps 
useful, for the record. 

A Government statement (by Information Minister 
Kofi Baako) alleged I had failed to check the 
veracity of (unspecified) reports, had been warned 
about this “on a number of occasions," had pub¬ 
lished false information about cabinet changes, and 
had published information, two days before, about 
the Tunis meeting of die steering committee of the 
All-African Peoples’, Conference which would 
“damage Ghana’s relations with other African 
states.” 

The last point is the one that counts: the rest is 
window-dressing. I entirely deny the first allegation 
(“not checking”); I am abominably thorough. On 
the second point, I can say that at no time had the 
Government, either publicly or privately, either 
officially or through its own numerous publications 
and agency, either directly or indirectly, denied 
anything I had written for any publication during 
the over two years I was in Accra. (Only on one 
occasion — eighteen months ago, regarding a 
women’s-page feature for an obscure New York 
weekly—did the Minister ever reveal to me that he 
had read anything I had written.) 

Regarding the cabinet story (Sunday Times, 
April 26th), the then Acting Prime Minister, Komla 
Gbcdemah, sent for me on a casual basis some ten 
days after the story’s appearance, and regretted that 
I had gone into the language-group (or “tribal”) 
origins of the ministers who were to be dropped 
from the cabinet, since he felt this raised the deli¬ 
cate regional issue and had not played any part in 
their selection for demotion. Most of our talk was 
devoted to his giving me considerable additional 
information about the planned cabinet changes. 

The report in the May 31st issue of the Sunday 
Times (about Tunis), stoutly denied by Baako, 
Abdoulay Diallo, and John Tettegah, was confirmed 
on June 2nd (the day of the cabinet’s expulsion 
decision) by Reuters and UPI despatches from Tunis 
itself, and by an authorised statement bom the 
spokesman of the Tunisian Government party, the 
Neo-Destour, which was the host to the Tunis 


gathering. The story was probably embarrassing, 
out it was accurate, and sooner or later the Tunis 
correspondents would have got on to it. I was fortu¬ 
nate (or was IP) in having access, in Accra, to the 
Administrative Secretary of the Conference. 

Having been looked upon as sufficiently un- 
dangerous to be asked to perform various services 
for the Government in recent months, varying from 
writing editorials on inter-African affairs for one of 
the Government party’s publications to conducting 
political research into Guinea on behalf of the 
Special Branch, I was not expecting to be declared 
dangerous. Sail, these things are, as a Ghanaian 
official cheerfully assured me, “all in the game,” 
though whether it was the game of West African 
politics or free journalism, he did not say. And as 
the market ladies in Accra (who interpreted the 
city's record catastrophic storm of June 2nd-3rd as 
divine intervention on my behalf, may well have 
concluded: "Mol(o dee dzen "—No one knows the 
world). 

I have not changed the views expressed in my 
Encounter article In Defence of Ghana. The action, 
I think, reflects impetuousness, maladroitness, and 
hypersensitivity rather than the totalitarianism 
which most people outside Ghana naturally assume. 
The attention of people not normally very cognisant 
with African affairs, and of several score of editors 
attending the Commonwealth Press Union Con¬ 
ference in London, has been drawn to the Tunis 
rumpus, as a result of my expulsion—this alone 
underlines the maladroitncss: totalitarians, I submit, 
would think two steps ahead. As a minister with a 
gift for mixed metaphors is alleged to have said at 
the cabinet meeting discussing my proposed expul¬ 
sion: “It’s like shutting the stable door after the cat 
is out of the bag.” 

Russell Warren Hows 

Lagos, Nigeria 


“ Two Cultures,” One Missing 

Few people will want to quarrel with the con¬ 
clusion reached in die first part of Sir Charles 
Snow’s Rede Lecture [Encounter, June] that our 
education should be less specialised; but his argu¬ 
ment that two cultures now exist, one “the tradi¬ 
tional culture” and the other a new “scientific 
culture” is an ingenious juggling of words and 
attitudes that should not be allowed to pass un¬ 
challenged. 

"Just for these illustrations we can take (Mr. 
Eliot) as an archetypal figure of the ‘traditional 
culture’ ”—and at once we see the scales being 
tipped, for why should the conservative and pessi¬ 
mistic Mr. Eliot be regarded as more nearly “arche¬ 
typal” than the optimistic and radical Sean O’Casey 
or Bertolt Brecht? But of course it is essential for 
Sir Charles' case that “traditional culture” should 
be shown as socially reactionary; and by quoting a 
casual remark of Mr. Eliot’s about preparing the 
ground for a new Kyd or Greene he is able to 
imply also that the adherents of “traditional 
culture” are mere library scholars, where a con- 
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sideration of Mr. Eliot’s full contribution to the 
modern theatre could not possibly support such a 
moral. And this view of “traditional culture” is 
rounded off by agreement with the view that the 
influence of Yeats, Pound, and Wyndham Lewis 
“brought Auschwitz that much nearer”—which is 
just about as accurate as putting upon W. H. 
Auden, Stephen Spender, and John Strachey 
responsibility for the Moscow Trials. 

Against these library dramatists and pro-Fasdsts 
are posed the figures of the scientists, conservative, 
radical, Christian, or materialist, simple chaps in 
some ways but sharing “common attitudes, common 
standards and patterns of behaviour, common 
approaches and assumptions.... Without thinking 
about it they respond alike; that is what a ‘culture’ 
means.’’ 

Now, the falsity of this opposition does not rest 
simply in the fact that the account of the “tradi¬ 
tional culture” is grotesquely inadequate; it is false 
because Sir Charles does not show that scientists 
have any culture at all. A culture is not simply a 
matter of sharing standards and patterns of be¬ 
haviour, approaches, and assumptions. That sort 
of “culture” joins the dwellers in suburban semi's 
all over Britain, and is evidently not the sort of 
thing that Sir Charles was talking about. The 
Shorter Oxford's definition is “the training and re¬ 
finement of mind, tastes, and manners; the con¬ 
dition of being thus trained and refined," The 
existence of a culture, that is, demands an attitude 
to art forms, a conception of society which is aware 
of art. But this—it is not one’s own account of 
the matter but Sir Charles’—this, precisely, is what 
very few scientists have. They are not merely in¬ 
capable of creating works of art themselves, but 
with a few exceptions they live in a world where 
art does not exist. What does he tell us about these 
scientists? They are interested in colour-photo¬ 
graphy; they enjoy music, are fond of long-playing 
records; pictures are not mentioned; some of them 
have tried a bit of Dickens. They enjoy “verbal 
exchange, insistent argument”—that is, their own 
kind of shop. Morally (and here no nice distinctions 
are made between those willing to engage in re¬ 
search on nuclear missiles and those who have 
refused to do so) they arc “by and large the soundest 
group of intellectuals we have.” It is not being very 
eccentric to prefer, of these two portraits, old Dryas¬ 
dust in his study working on the definitive text of 
Barnabe Barnes. 

The important thing about this is that the idea 
of making such a comparison could only have 
occurred to a writer (even a writer who is also a 
scientist) during the last few years. It is based, not 
upon the existence of “two cultures” but upon the 
overwhelming importance of science in maintaining 
and expanding modern civilisation. Since scientists 
and technicians of various kinds are so important, 
since in a hidden way they rule our lives, should 
we not acknowledge them as our intellectual 
masters? That, really, is the way the argument runs. 
But surely post-war life has forced upon us the 
understanding that as scientific skills increase, 
scientists’ interests narrow, that most scientists see 
no further than a world of economic sufficiency 
(and few look as far)? 


It is possible to maintain that scientists arc right 
in neglecting or disapproving of “culture” as it is 
represented by the art of the past and present; that 
in the new world towards which their scientific 
skills are driving this art will have no place; that 
it will be replaced by the work in fresh art- 
mediums that spring out of the new society. So far 
as most scientists and technicians think consciously 
about art and culture at all, this might well be 
their attitude. It is a logical attitude in its way: but 
to say that these scientists have developed a culture 
of their own—as distinct from a set of shared 
opinions, habits, and responses—is to wrench the 
word from its meaning. » 

Julian Symons 

Shooters Hill Road, 

Blac\heath 


“ Long Live Personality ” 

I judge from your comments on my letter about 
Khrushchev’s personality [Encounter, July] that 
we arc not really very far apart. I have of course 
never been so foolish as to deny that Khrushchev's 
personal power has much increased. And I judge 
from your comment that you do not disagree with 
my point that the cult of Khrushchev's personality is 
not yet the same as that which used to be paid to 
Stalin’s. The main difference is that most of what is 
now being said about Khrushchev in the Soviet 
Press is, broadly speaking, true (though not of 
course the whole truth), whereas what used to be 
said about Stalin was not. 

I fear I have neither the time nor the inclination 
to respond to your kind invitation to prepare docu¬ 
mentation on what has been said about Mr. Mac¬ 
millan at past Conservative Party Conferences. Let 
us wait for the next one, and sec. 

W. G. Hatter 

The Warden, New College, 

Oxford 


Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 

I see that in the July Encounter Mr. Constantine 
FitzGibbon has found yet another page on which 
to accuse me of anti-Americanism on the strength of 
my play The Offshore Island. Since I am not anti- 
American and resent the charge, will you allow me 
to try to meet it? 

Since Mr. FitzGibbon caw my play he must know 
that ail the actions he complains of when attributed 
to the Americans are attributed to the Russiam too; 
he must know that in a play it is more sensible to 
give the main speaking-parts to those who speak 
English rather than to those unlikely to do so. He 
must also know that 1 attributed these actions not 
to the ill-will of either side but to the logic of the 
situation; this was, afftr all, the point of the play. 
The American captain is made to say, “We’ve got 
no choice, you see, there's nothing rise to, do. Once 
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the thing started, all this had to happen.... Now 
we’ve got to survive. You’d do the same in our 
position, any nation .would." 

As to what had to happen: this I based on what 
had happened in similar situations. In war, nations 
feel themselves justified in attacking the countries 
of allies if they believe they can thereby harm the 
enemy; in the last war we attacked Holland, Nor¬ 
way, France, etc. To render unviable your own or 
your allies’ countries is the scorched earth policy 
that, in the last war, we admired the Russians for 
applying so ruthlessly and blamed the French for 
failing to apply. All nations at all times incarcerate 
people believed to be a danger to the community; 
in wartime the limits of possible danger are more 
loosely defined. In the last war the Americans in¬ 
terned citizens of Japanese descent as we interned 
refugees, only gradually releasing those we were 
satisfied would not be dangerous to us. Or, to take 
another parallel, we consider ourselves justified at 
all times in isolating those who have certain infec¬ 
tious diseases; here, perhaps, the parallel with con¬ 
taminated people likely to breed monsters is closer. 
My suggestion that such people would have to be 
sterilised was, when I wrote the play six years ago, 
my own; but I recently heard this put forward on 
a public platform by a reputable scientist. 

I readily admit that it is more horrible to attack 
your allies with nuclear weapons than with high 
explosives; to scorch earth by means of radio¬ 
activity than by burning and slaughtering; to steri¬ 
lise people than merely to shut them up. But this 
was the point of my‘ play: that actions usual and 
inevitable in war become unspeakably horrible in 
nuclear war; and that, once war broke out, any 
nation, whether “good” or "bad,” would be forced 
to such actions by the logic of the situation. My play 
was not against Americans but against nuclear war. 

Mr. FitzGibbon also objects to the shooting of an 
English boy by an American. To this incident, 
which arises out of personal relationships, nationality 
is hardly relevant. Or does Mr. FitzGibbon believe 
that English writers should now be so committed as 
never to show an American doing anything nasty? 

Marghanita Laski 

Capo di Monte, 

Windmill Hill, London 

[Constantinb FitzGibbon writes: The answer to 
the final question is no. 

Miss Lus\i's argument-by-analogy is hardly likely 
to convince any sane person that any American 
government would, in the foreseeable future, de¬ 
liberately destroy a Great Britain with which 
America enjoys a very close alliance. It is, of course, 
conceivable; tl is equally conceivable that pigs might 
fly, but they would be a most remarkable bird. 

Miss Laskj’s fantastical horror-comic is her own 
concern. My comment was directed in the main 
against a quasi-govemmental organisation display¬ 
ing these unpleasant fancies to a mass audience in 
terms of maximum realism. You, sir, and your 
readers will have had little difficulty in evaluating 
Miss Laspi’s emotional outpourings at their worth. 
The millions who watch TV include many who 
lack the mental ability to do so. They will have seen 
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an American atrocity perpetrated upon Britain, and 
nothing more. 

The plea that in her play the Russians are shown 
as being just as bad is both disingenuous and mis¬ 
chievous. Let me resort to Miss Laskf't favourite 
method of analogy. If, in 1939, a Frenchman had 
written a play in which he equated the political 
morality of the British with that of Nazi Germany, 
we would have had little difficulty in recognising 
him for what he was. To equate a Russia that has 
concentration camps, practises genocide, and en¬ 
slaves its neighbours with a fictitious America en¬ 
visaged as behaving in identical fashion in the 
immediate future is a strange way for someone who 
is "not anti-American ana resents the charge" to 
behave. Furthermore, her quite gratuitous insertion 
of inaccurate, irrelevant, and outmoded references to 
racial discrimination within the United States Army 
was pure anti-American propaganda, and set the 
tone of the play from the beginning. 

Finally, to attempt verisimilitude by using the 
names of real people when writing fantasy leads on 
occasion to the law courts and suitable damages. 
Miss Laski gives one reason for ascribing this 
imaginary outrage of hers to the Americans: "It is 
more sensible to give the main speaking-parts to 
those who speak English." If so, why did she not 
make her murderers and sterilisers Englishmen? Is 
it that such a framework would immediately have 
revealed her play to an English audience as the 
curdled and nasty nonsense it is?) 


Art Book 

The ill-mannered note on my book Joseph Crawhall 
in your magazine [Encounter, “New Art Books,” 
April] has just reached me 
Your reviewer is entitled to his opinions and I 
am entitled to mine, but his apparent omniscience 
would have been more convincing had he suggested 
an alternative selection of Crawhall’s works since, as 
he writes, the artist “could have been better served” 
in this respect. I could but choose from the great 
Burrell Collection and private collections that I have 
seen. Unless your contributor can indicate a better 
group of pictures his attack on the book is mis¬ 
leading. 

Also, it would be interesting to know what he 
means by an “illustrator of the wrong sort" by 
quoting names of illustrators of the right sort. 

Adrian Burt 

London, S.W.3 

♦ 

[Our Reviewer writes: Crawhall was an amateur 
artist and as with all amateurs the difference in 
quality between his best and his worst work is 
extreme. It seemed to me that Mr. Bury was being 
unfair by giving so much space to works like "The 
Aviary," "Putting him through his paces," "The 
Earth Stopper," and others which betray all Craw- 
hall's affectations. There are plenty of less preten¬ 
tious drawings of birds and animals to choose from 
in the Burrell Collection which illustrate the authen¬ 
tic and imaginative side of Crawhall's output. 
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As for his being an illustrator of the wrong sort, 
let Mr. Bury compare the illustration "Reynard the 
Fox" on every or any level with a drawing by 
Beatrix Potter, Beardsley, William Nicholson, Hart - 
wic\e, Keene, to give the first few names that come 
to mind, and perhaps he will see what I mean.] 


“ Impasse in the Holy Land ” 

Dr. Leo Kohn’s letter [Encounter, May 1959] is, 
of course, so all-embracing that a detailed response 
is impossible. It would involve a debate whose 
essential issues are known, and on which he and I 
could not more agree in your columns than we 
could in Jerusalem last November. 

My concern in my article 0 uly 1958) was to sug¬ 
gest that the Arab-Isracl impasse involves questions 
of limits of human tolerance—questions that would 
arise anywhere if the post-1919 history of Palestine, 
and Zionist Israel's posture and peace-terms, were 
reproduced. The suggestions I made in that article 
were those that would most concretely alter Israel’s 
posture to the Arabs. As an Ambassador-level 
adviser to the Israeli Foreign Office, Dr. Kohn has 
made quite dear that these suggestions are un¬ 
acceptable. The basic problem remains and, I 
believe, can be seen even in his letter. One facet of 
it is a constant tendency to address argument, not to 
Arabs, but to the outside world; not to solving the 
impasse but to reinforcing it. 

Thus, in his closing words Dr. Kohn affirms that 
Israel has always been ready to negotiate “assuredly 
without any preliminary conditions or commit¬ 
ments.” This is not true. Israel is ready to negotiate 
provided (a) the Arabs accept her present de facto 
territory; (b) the Arabs renounce a choice of re¬ 
patriation or compensation for the refugees; (c) the 
Arabs accept unrestrained Ingathering. In short, 
Israel is ready to negotiate on anything but the 
fundamentals of the impasse. 

In the same way, Dr. Kohn asserts that the cast- 
west land axis in the Arab world does not cross the 
Negev, and that Israel’s possession of the Negev has 
averted Egyptian-Iraqi war. This is not only contra¬ 
dictory; it is an argument having only explosive 
value so far as Arabs are concerned. So, too, is his 
reiteration that Arab fears of Israeli expansionism 
are belied by the record. The unhappy fact is that, 
against a background which the Arabs can only 
view as expansionism in itself (1917 to 1949), Israel 
officially reserves historical claim to eastern Eretz 
Israel, and suddenly claimed Sinai on the same 
grouflds even while invading it. This is not inter- 
retation, but simple reading of published Year- 
oo\s , maps, official bulletins, Knesset speeches, and 
military orders of the day in Sinai. 

The least that can surely be said is that if these 
public messianic claims are mere national sentiment, 
then it would help if Israel’s leaders refrained from 
making them. It would help Israelis, whose security 
of haven must remain jeopardised so long as Arabs 
deem it unsafe to make peace with such a state. I 


know of no group of Western countries that would 
make peace with a state imposed in their midst, 
whose leaders publicly assert the same historical 
claim, to an additional 32,000 to 62,000 square 
miles, that was asserted to gain the state itself. 

The same problem arises over population. Dr. 
Kohn sincerely believes in an intrinsic, permanent 
“Jewish problem" for all Jewish minorities in the 
Diaspora (though several million Western Jews dis¬ 
agree). The least of the trouble is that, although he 
and all Zionists know that the corollary, the total 
Ingathering, will never be realised because so many 
Jews disagree, the state continues to offer this 
spectre to its neighbours, \lore: while welcoming 
as a miracle the possibility of Moscow releasing 
some 3,000,000 Jews for emigration, Zionism gives 
no sign of trying to arrange a choice of new haven 
lor them. It may be that they would all opt for 
Israel, even with a choice of America, Canada, 
Australia, etc. But one would have thought that 
Zionism, in the interests of such prospective 
emigres, and of present Israelis, would bend every 
effort to make the choice available, at the least. 

Space quite prevents comment on the purportive 
evidence Dr. Kohn offers to support the standing 
Israeli claim that the foremost cause of the Palestine 
Arab Exodus was an official Arab evacuation policy. 
Here again, this is an instance of addressing an 
argument to the rest of the world which can only 
inflame the impasse because Arabs know the facts. 
Dr. Kohn knows that thousands upon thousands of 
Palestinians were forcibly expelled by Jewish troops; 
that the very same Economist article from which he 
extrapolates cites such expulsion; that other reports 
by that journal give more details; that Msgr. Hakim 
never alleged Arab orders to evacuate and has been 
misquoted for years; that the State of Israel made 
no such allegation at the time of the exodus; and 
that in all the years since its spokesmen began to 
make this charge, they have failed to produce a 
single piece of primary, documented evidence to 
support it. 

Finally, although Dr. Kohn knows well from my 
article that I do not suggest that large-scale re¬ 
patriation is feasible, he produces more secondary 
sources to suggest that the refugees are unwilling 
political pawns. Official UNRWA reports are cited. 
The latest such report, for 1958 (UNGA ly.tqA./ 
3931), states categorically that there have been “no 
signs of any change from their collective hostility 
towards major development projects which, to the 
refugees, imply permanent resettlement away from 
their ancestral homes, and the abandonment of their 
hones of repatriation.” 

The Report then goes on to note “encouraging 
signs” of readiness for self-support and training 
projects within this basic hostility. This may indeed 
be the small beginning. But Dr. Kohn is helping 
neither Israel nor Arabs by misquoting, even via a 
Swiss journal. Yet again, this is argument addressed, 
not to the parties to the impasse, but to the world 
beyond. 

None of this is to minimise Arab threats; on the 
contrary. But none of <Jiese aspects of Zionist Israel’s 
posture derives from such threats. Claims to Eretz 
Israel do not; the population "destination” Mr. Ben- 
Gurion predicts does not; failure to give future 
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refugees a choice of haven does not; distortion 
about the Exodus does not. These "faces" of Israel 
do, however, feed Arab fears and hostilities, and 
will go on doing so, quite inexorably. How this 
helps the hapless Israeli I simply cannot see. 

Ekskine B. Childers 


Dublin 


Revolt 

As you know, any implication of drug addiction 
is actionable. The purported quotation from me on 
page 45 of your June 1959 issue is such an implica¬ 
tion, taken in the context of Caroline Freud’s 
article. The quotation, besides, is completely false, 
as, for that matter, is any connection between myself 
and the people described. I happened to have been 
the first critic to write of them at any length and 
that is all. I might say that Mrs. Freud’s article is 
absurd and false throughout and shares with the 
I.ucc publications and other representations of the 
gutter press in the U.S.A. and abroad the attempt to 
exorcise by cheap slander and worse comedy the 
revolt of a large section of the world’s youth against 
—how shall 1 put it?—precisely the Establishment 
represented so perfectly by Encounter and its 
editors. 

Kenneth Rexroth 

Imwh House 

Church Lane, Mevagi^ey 

Cornwall 


“ Mammy ” 

Leonard Woolf, in his article in the July 
Encounter, has made a mistake in the use of the 
word “mammy” that should be, for his own good, 
corrected. As far as I know, the word is not gen¬ 
erally used in the English language or if it is, it has 
little more character than “mummy" or “mamma” 
or “ma." However, the word has a rather widely 
recognised significance in the language as it is used 
in the States; “mammy," unless otherwise and 
specifically defined within the sentence, means “old 
Southern mammy” and an old Southern mammy is 
always black or mulatto. Always. The most civilised 
people the Anglo-Saxon world has ever known had 
black mammies. Which is neither here nor there, as 
I agree en principe with most of Mr. Woolf’s article. 
The point is that mammies only come in one basic 
colour. This sort of thing docs not help Anglo 
American relations. 

Edwina Rubenstein 

Venelles, B. du R. 
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“Horn happy could I he with either ’* 

the Heart of a Man is depress’d 
with cares. All his Worries will cease when a 
Guinness appears, And the Smile from the 
Guinness is quickly seen, Adorning the Face 
where the Frown has been. 

• ••***•****•**• 



TO POPULARITY POLL 

And then she singles out this Brew 
To cheer her happy Swain 
With a “Good for you” and a 

“Good for you” 
And a "Good for you” again. 
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‘Good Mornings’ begin with 
1,500 tons of very special steel 


F. H. Happold, distinguished 
industrial journalist, finds a story 
behind his morning shave 

A razor blade weighs one-fortieth of 
an ounce. It is 4 to 5 thousandths of 
an inch thick. 

Yet all the razor blades made in a year 
by the Gillette factory on the Great West 
Road, Middlesex, use up over 1,500 tons 
of very special steel strip - nearly 50,000 
miles of it I Laid one on top of another, 
a year’s output of blades would make a 
stack 25 times the height of Mount Everest. 

Automatic machinery - covering acres 
of floor - punches, hardens, tempers, 
lacquers, prints, grinds, strops and hones 
the blades all day long. And the steel for 
this rapid continuous production must be 
as flawless as the finished blade. It must 
be absolutely uniform. 



r. H. HAPPOLD For most of his working life 
P. H. Happold has been a journalist writing 
mainly on economic, industrial and financial 
subjects. 

He has studied the British industrial scene 
from almost every angle over 3 J years, and 
believes he recognises outstanding business 
efficiency when he comes across it. 


At one time the supply of this special 
razor blade steel came from abroad. But a 
Stocksbridge steel Arm iackled the job of 
producing it and quickly became master 
of the intricate technique. 

NOW IT’8 EARNING DOLLAR8 

Mr. J. F. Kayser, hard-headed North 
country Gillette metallurgist, was em¬ 
phatic: “There’s no better razor blade 
steel in the world than the special steel 
made in Britain.” 

So good is the British product that even 
in America the use of British razor blade 
steel is increasing, thus adding to our 
dollar earnings. 

How is it done ? In terms of plant, it 
meant brand new electric furnaces, rolling 
mills, instruments and so on, with new 
buildings to house them. It meant a major 
research effort. Above all, it called for die 
closest collaboration between experienced 
steelmakers and the experts in razor blade 
manufacture. 

NOT JUST RAZOR BLADE8... 

The morning shave is but one of the 
thousands of ways in which special steels 
enter our daily lives. Weuse them in vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, typewriters, 
motor cars, hair clips, needles and scissors - 
and a host of other everyday objects. 
Each one has probably called on the 
specialised knowledge and devotion of 
teams of technologists and skilled workers 
in both the steelmaking and manufacturing 
firms. 

Britain needs the accumulated wisdom 
and diverse abilities of every one of her 
three hundred and more steel companies. 
Without their ready, informal co-operation 
with steel users, industrial progress would 
grind to a halt. 

This personal report was invited by the British Iron 

f * Steel Federation, which believes that everyone in 
main should know the facts about steel and about 
the men who make it. 


Nancy Mitford 


The Tourist 


“ ~l“n OREIGNER, differing from 

l-H speaker in language and customs, 

1 outside the Roman Empire; rude, 
wild, or uncultured person.” The Barbarian 
of yesterday is the Tourist of to-day and he 
still preys on the rich old cities where our 
civilisation began. 

A horde of displaced persons on the move 
throughout the summer months is one of the 
features, one of the problems of our age. 
What is the meaning of this yearly migra¬ 
tion? Why do hundreds of thousands of 
human beings feel impelled to leave comfort¬ 
able homes for the certain misery of the 
voyage and the uncertain amenities of the 
arrival, not to speak of danger to life and 
limb? Americans see typhoid germs wickedly 
lurking in every drop of European water and 
regard Europe as a dreaded smallpox area. 
There are the hazards of ship, aeroplane, and 
motor-coach. The last named has a way of 
taking to the air from mountain roads and 
of being pulverised at level crossings, so that 
neither hill nor plain can be considered per- 
feedy safe. All tourists half expect to be mur¬ 
dered. So it is brave as well as energetic of 
them to tour. Why do they do it? 

The answer is that the modern dwelling 
is comfortable, convenient, and clean, but it 
is not a home. Now that people live on 
shelves, perched between earth and sky, with 
nowhere to sit out of doors, no garden where 
they can plant a flower or pick a herb, they 
are driven on to the road for their holidays. 
All human beings need some aesthetic nour¬ 
ishment and the inhabitants of ugly towns 
form the bulk of the tourist trade. A search 


for beauty, known as sight-seeing, is common 
to all tourists; as well as that each nationality 
has a particular incentive to travel. 

The English are a restless island race, fond 
of moving about, and the Grand Tour is an 
old tradition with them. The northern 
French are in search of sunshine, the southern 
French, like the southern Americans, have 
light and beauty at home, they do not need 
to move and seldom do. The northern 
Americans are after their own origins. 
Although they descend from people who 
could not get on in Europe and furiously 
shook its dust from their feet, they have a 
sentimental feeling for ancestors. They 
even look for them in England, nurturing a 
strange belief that in some country church¬ 
yard Hoggefeller and Potemkine lie dust to 
dust with Hogward and Potkin. They also 
come to shop. Tired of mass-produced, 
synthetic materials, looking like the froth 
from detergents, which choke up the Fifth 
Avenue emporiums, they feel a need for real 
lace and linen, anything hand-made, even 
baskets. “Look,” I said to an American 
woman beside me in an aeroplane over 
Florence, “that is the Duomo.” She replied, 
“Until what time do the stores remain open 
here?” 

The Germans are a different matter. They 
make straight for the rich lands they have 
always coveted and never conquered and 
clank about in imaginary armour; marching; 
shouting; occupying. They take a more in¬ 
telligent interest in what they see than the 
other tourists do, and they long to own it all. 
Probably, now, they never will; but they 
frighten me. 
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Nancy Mitford 


It cannot be said that the modern bar¬ 
barians do much harm. They do not sack or 
rape or plunder or pillage, raze to the ground 
or sow with salt; they pay, rather grudgingly 
sometimes, for what they take. They no 
longer carve their names on famous statues 
or chip off bits of mosaic for souvenirs. Their 
breath is not very good for pictures, but that 
is not their fault. Possibly the worst thing 
they have done, to a classical site, is the erec¬ 
tion of the Stoa. Some Americans, who had 
seen the Victor Emmanuel monument on 
their way through Rome, very generously 
decided to present the Athenians with its 
equivalent which they call the Stoa of 
Attalos. It is ghastly, but does not matter 
much since Athens is past praying for. The 
Greeks themselves have torn down the charm¬ 


ing city which we know from old prints (a 
Sick Man or two prettily fezzed in the fore¬ 
ground), which Lord Byron loved, and 
which cannot have been so very different, in 
its ageless Mediterranean way, from that 
which Socrates saw. They have replaced it 
with a formless mass of concrete which has 
even crept on to the Acropolis itself. We can¬ 
not blame the tourists for that. Nor are they 
to be blamed if, as tqo often happens in 
Italy, their hosts, anxious to accommodate 
them comfortably, pull down the architec¬ 
ture they have come to see and put up that 
from which they are running away. 

I know the tourist at close quarters in 
Paris, Versailles, and the Venetian 
lagoon. No, reader, I am not one myself. I 


— Easter — 
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Early on Monday morning the British 
tourist made his appearance on the boule¬ 
vards, and he has been visible at every turn 
ever since. He has fairly taken possession of 
the city, and if his presence is fleeting it is, so 
to speak, intense. You recognise him farther 
off than you do an American; he makes a 
more vivid spot in the picture. He is always 
and everywhere the same—carrying with him, 
in his costume and physiognomy, that in¬ 
definable expression of not considering any¬ 
thing out of England worth making, 
physically or morally, a toilet for. 

The unanimity with which Englishmen 
abroad undress is indeed something sur¬ 
prising, and, say what we will, it seems to 
me in a certain way to be a sort of proof of 
that element of the still untamed and 
barbarous which some observers profess 
to find in the national character. 1 am 
sure M. Taine, for instance, never meets 
of an evening a flannel-shirted, pea-jacketed, 
soft-hatted son of Albion, followed by 
his robust feminine shadow, all blonde 
chignon and linsey-woolsey, without murmur¬ 
ing to himself that the "Vikings" and "Ber¬ 
serkers •/' the offspring of the north wind and 
the sea fog are not extinct. Civilisation has 
modified them, he must say, but it has not 
really altered them. No race carries a heavier 
external load of proprieties and conventional 
observances, but they are all on the surface, 
they have not been absorbed, and on the 


slightest pretext the natural man reasserts 
himself. A good pretext is found in a visit to 
this brilliant and exquisite Paris, the mother 
of arts and graces! What better proof of the 
undercurrent of barbarism in the British tem¬ 
perament can there be {we may still imagine 
the foreign critic enquiring ) than the simple 
fact of the whole British nation going into 
dishabille in this asthetically sacred spot? 

This has been a beautiful day, and / have 
had occasion to walk about much in the 
streets. Every few moments / have encoun¬ 
tered an English family, papa, mama, and 
daughters—gazing into a shop window, 
enquiring the way of the proprietress of a 
newspaper k‘ os k> or climbing into or out of a 
cab. I came home with a lively reflection 
uppermost in my mind—what a godsend is 
the British tourist to the French caricaturistl 
The French are an ugly race, if you will; the 
national type lacks dignity. The English are 
a handsome race; they have nobler lines and 
a grander mould than their neighbours; and 
yet, given the British physiognomy as you see 
it, at the end of protruded necks, on the 
boulevards and the Rue de Rivoli, and given 
the subtle, the acute, the diabolical French 
perception of external facts, and it is not hard 
to decide in whose shoes, for the moment, we 
would rather stand. My own fingers, as I 
walked along, itched for the pencil of 
"Cham” or of Daumier .... 

Henry James, “Parisian Sketches ’ 1 



The Tourist 


am far too lazy to rush about seeing things. 
As I live in Paris I have no need to go else¬ 
where for shopping or to satisfy my aesthetic 
appetite. However 1 cannot work at home. 
I have lived at Versailles and Torcello when 
writing books. I go every year to Venice as a 
visitor, not a tourist; there is a world of dif¬ 
ference between the two. (The tourist tours, 
he seldom spends a week in the same place. 
The visitor stays in a town and leads the life 
of its inhabitants.) 

Paris is a capital city and the foreigner 
there makes little impact, except at Easter 
when what the papers call une pluie 
d’Anglais falls on it. Thousands of cheerful 
young people come over for two or three 
days, sun themselves, after the long dark 
winter, at cafe tables on the pavements and 
exude a great deal of jollity. 

Both Versailles and Venice can swallow up 
enormous crowds; they need them, perhaps, 
to keep the ghosts at bay. Versailles has been 
open to the public ever since it was built; 
Venice too has always been thronged with 
visitors from East and West. It is saved by 
its situation from the one disfigurement with 
which the modern tourist can fairly be re¬ 
proached, the parked motor car; and at Ver¬ 
sailles the gardens and the view from the 
terrace are also free from that. Trianon, alas, 
is smothered in the dirty tin boxes, like a 
flower beneath a swarm of flies. 

One thing about tourists is that it is very 
easy to get away from them. Like ants they 
follow a trail and a few yards each side of 
that trail there are none. In Paris they keep 
to the shopping centres and Saint Germain- 
des-Pr^s. I have never seen one where I live, 
less than a mile south of the river. At Ver¬ 
sailles the trail is even narrower. There is an 
excellent tea shop, one of those pretty 19 th- 
century bakeries with stucco ceiling and wall 
paintings where you can sit down and drink 
a cup of chocolate with your croissant. It is 
perhaps three minutes’ walk from the motor- 
coach park but no tourist ever finds it and 
its brisk trade depends entirely on local 
widows. Nobody visits the 18 th-century 
Th&tre Montausier, the library (one of the 
most beautiful in the world), or the Mus£e 
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Houdon. These things are just off the trail. 
In Venice, die side canals, most of the 
churches except St. Mark’s, most of the 
museums except the Academia are empty and 
peaceful. The country everywhere, ten 
yards from a main road, is safe, since tourists 
on the whole are uninterested in scenery and 
anyhow in a hurry to get on. Part of their 
enjoyment lies in describing their tour to 
people at home; the evocation of a French 
wood of straight white poplars which seem 
to be waiting for a unicorn; of the melan¬ 
choly pale-green Veneto; of the rich and 
varied Peloponese would not amuse the 
neighbours. The tourist confines himself to 
famous bricks and mortar in front of which 
he can photograph his wife and Junior. (Oh, 
must he bring Junior? Need he? I love 
children, especially when they cry because 
then somebody takes them away. But Junior 
can yell his head off and nobody takes him 
away. Is it good for him to travel? Does he 
enjoy it? Why not leave him at home?) 

T h e most intensive study I ever made of 
tourists was at Torcello where it is im¬ 
possible to avoid them. Torcello is a minute 
island in the Venetian lagoon, where, among 
vineyards and wild flowers, some thirty cot¬ 
tages surround a great cathedral which was 
being built when William the Conqueror 
came to England. A canal and a path lead 
from the lagoon to the village; the vineyards 
are intersected by canals; red and yellow 
sails glide slowly through the vines. Bells 
from the campanile ring out reproaches three 
times a day (" cloches, cloches, divins re- 
proches”) joined by a chorus of bells from 
the surrounding islands. There is an inn 
where I lived one summer, writing my book 
and observing the tourists. Torcello which 
used to be lonely as a cloud has recently 
become an outing from Venice. Many more 
visitors than it can comfortably hold pour 
into it, off the regular steamers, off chartered 
motor-boats, and off yachts; all day they 
amble up the tow-path, looking for what? 
The cathedral is decorated with early 
mosaics—scenes from hell, much restored, 
and a great sad, austere Madonna; Byzan- 
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tine art is an acquired taste and probably not 
one in ten of these tourists has acquired it. 
They wander into the church and look round 
aimlessly. They come out on to the village 
green and photograph each other in a stone 
armchair. They relcndessly tear at the wild 
roses which one has seen in bud and longed 
to see in bloom and which, for a day, have 
scented the whole island. As soon as they arc 
picked the roses fade and are thrown into the 
canal. The Americans visit the inn to eat or 
drink something. The English declare that 
they can’t afford to do this. They take food 
which they have brought with them into the 
vineyard and I am sorry to say leave the devil 
of a mess behind them. Every Thursday the 
Germans come up the tow-path, marching 
as to war, with a Leader. There is a standing 
order for fifty luncheons at the inn; while 
they eat the Leader lectures them through a 
megaphone. After luncheon they march into 
the cathedral and undergo another lecture. 
They, at least, know what they are seeing. 
Then they march back to their boat. They are 
tidy; they leave no litter. 

M ore interesting, however, than the be¬ 
haviour of the tourists is that of the 
islanders. As they are obliged, whether they 
like it or not, to live in public during the 
whole summer, they very naturally try to 
extract some financial benefit from this state 
of affairs. The Italian is a born actor; between 
the first boat from Venice, at u a.m., and the 
last on which the ordinary tourist leaves at 
6 p.m., the island is turned into a stage with 
all the natives playing a part. Young men 
from Burano, the next island, dress up as 
gondoliers and ferry tourists from the steamer 
to the village in gondolas. One of them brings 
a dreadful little brother called Eric who 
pesters everybody to buy the dead bodies of 
sea-horses, painted gold. “Buona fortuna,” he 
chants. I got very fond of Eric. Sweet-faced 
old women sit at the cottage doors selling 
postcards and trinkets and apparently making 
point de Venue lace. They have really got it, 
on sale or return, from relations in Burano 
where it is made by young girls. Old women, 
with toil-worn hands, cannot do such fine 
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work. It is thought that the tourists are more 
likely to buy if they think they see the lace 
being made, but hardly any of them seem to 
appreciate its marvellous quality. Babies 
toddle about offering four-leafed clovers and 
hoping for a tip. More cries of “buona for¬ 
tuna.” The priest organises holy processions 
to coincide with the arrival of the steamer. 
And so the play goes on. The tourists are 
almost incredibly me^n, they hardly leave 
anything on the island except empty cigarette 
boxes and flapping Daily Mails. The lace is 
certainly very expensive, but they might buy 
a few postcards or shell necklaces and give 
the children some pennies; they seem to 
have hearts of stone. 

As soon as the last boat has gone, down 
comes the curtain. The gondoliers shed their 
white linen jackets and silly straw hats and 
go back to Burano, taking Eric, highly dis¬ 
satisfied with his earnings and saying if this 
goes on he will die of hunger. The sweet 
old women let the smiles fade from their 
faces, put away their lace-making pillows, 
and turn to ordinary activities of village life 
such as drowning kittens. The father of the 
clover babies creeps about on his knees find¬ 
ing four-leafed clovers for the next day. The 
evening reproaches ring out, the moon comes 
up, the flapping Daily Mails are blown into 
the lagoon. Torcello is itself again. 

No doubt the tourists do spoil it. It is too 
small, its charm is too fragile, it should not 
be exposed to such an invasion. The in¬ 
habitants bitterly resent the crowds which 
do a lot of damage and bring very little cash. 
The inn, though it has wonderfully kept its 
character, only functions as a real village pub 
in the evening, and then not always. Parties 
of rich people come in motor-boats to dine 
there; make a noise; keep everybody awake 
until all hours. 

T h e problems observed at Torcello are, 
in a general way, those of tourism as a 
whole. It is clearly not a desirable human 
development, is rapidly getting out of hand, 
and leads to dislikj and misunderstanding be¬ 
tween allies. The natives hate the tourists for 
being (apparently) rich and mean. The 
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tourists despise the natives for being (appar¬ 
ently) poor and feckless. Exterior signs of 
riches vary so much in different countries 
that people are often mistaken as to the true 
state of affairs. A farmer in France or Italy 
may be very rich indeed but feel no desire 
for a smartly-tiled kitchen or well-appointed 
bathroom. A fur-coated American may not 
be the millionairess that she seems. Most 
tourists nowadays pay a sum down for the 
tour itself, organised in every detail by a 
travel agency; they may have very little cash 
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to spend on extras. But the native does not 
realise this. He sees his town overrun while 
few compensating advantages come his way. 
He does not see the tourist as an interesting 
visitor from another clime but as a purse, and 
a tight purse at that, containing the deutsch- 
mark, the pound, or the dollar. There is 
nothing to be done about it, impossible to 
stem the tide, but what will happen when it 
is swollen by the li, the rouble, tnc yen, and 
the rupee? That, far more surely than any 
war, will be the end of old Europe. 


VISITORS 

Nothing in England is li\e the rest of Europe. Everything in Albion has a 
special character.... Their general style of life does not resemble in any par¬ 
ticular that of other peoples; and above all their cooking. 

Casanova ( 1763 ) 

The French are frivolous because they have been condemned to a kind of 
government which could be maintained only by encouraging frivolity, and as 
for vivacity, the French have more in their mind than in their character. The 
English are more impetuous and more violent; of this their histoty gives a 
multitude of proofs. Who could have believed less than two centuries ago that 
a stable government could ever be established with these factious islanders? 
On the continent it was always being said that they were incapable of this. 
They have deposed, filled, overturned more \ings, princes, and governments 
than all Europe put together and yet they have in the end obtained the most 
noble, brilliant, and religious social order which exists in the old world. 

Mme. de Stael (/<?/_?) 

Send a philosopher to London—but not a poet. Send a philosopher here and 
place him at a corner of Cheapside; he will learn here more than from all the 
boo\s of the last Leipzig Fair. 

Heine ( 1827 ) 

In the Haymar\et l have seen mothers putting their little daughters up for 
sale.... They run all over the world even into the depths of Africa in order to 
convert one savage, and they forget the millions of savages in London. 

Dostoievsky ( 1862 ) 

I went on a long walk with Vladimir Ilyich through London. From a bridge 
he pointed out to me Westminster Abbey and other noteworthy buildings .... 
"This is their famous Westminster.” This was the tone of his voice whenever 
he spoke of cultural treasures or new acquisitions—of the library of the British 

Museum _ They can do it, they have it, they succeed—what encmiesl 

Trotsky (/902) 

In England there is no middle course between silence and scandal. Choose 
silence. 

Andr£ Maurois (1938) 
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A View of the Cote d’Azur 
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A SHORT way of defining the Cote 
d'Azur, that sun-drenched strip of 
Mediterranean shore between Menton 
in the East and St. Tropez or Hy£res in the 
West, would be to say that, for Anglo-Saxons 
at least, it is the prototype of all holiday places. 
Another, more dismal, definition would be that 
it is part of the former British Empire on which 
the sun has finally set. An Englishman who 
now explores the area methodically for the first 
time, counting his francs with care to sec if they 
will stretch to another iced beer, cannot repress 
a certain feeling of melancholy, however pro¬ 
gressive his opinions may be. The Phoenician 
remains and the Greek vases are in the local 
museums; the Romans have left roads, arenas, 
and the haughty triumphal monument of La 
Turbie; a sort of Fabcrge Russianism clings 
around parts of Nice; but memories of our 
forebears dimly predominate. They are com¬ 
memorated by a church or two, statues—Lord 
Brougham, for instance, is one of the very few 
fully clad human forms within half-a-mile of 
Cannes beach—and the names of innumerable 
streets, hotels, villas, and dubs: La Promenade 
des Anglais, JJ avenue du Capitaine Scott, 
L’Hdtel Windsor, LlUtel Carlton, L’HStel 
Welcome, Le Winter Palace, L’Hdtel Sweet 
Home, The Daffodils, Le Sporting d’hiver , to 
mention only a few. 

We are still present, of course. Sir Winston 
Churchill is honorary mayor of Cap d’Ail, but 
he is both a survival from the Edwardian epoch 
and an international figure. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham continues to be a landmark at Cap 
Fcrrat. I am told that Monte Carlo shelters, in 
addition to Farouk and the modern Greek 
colony, a few other English indcstructibles over 
eighty. The Riviera telephone book contains a 
fair sprinkling of Colonels and Ladies. As you 
sit on Cannes beach, you can see poor, banned 
Lady Docker in her yacht nudging wistfully 


along the horizon, like Eve hanging around the 
Gates. And thousands of English tourists of all 
kinds arc staying, or moving, along the coast. 
But the great era of quiet possession has long 
been over. The English are now no more numer¬ 
ous, and much poorer, than the American con¬ 
tingent. The revolutionary change is that the 
French themselves have at last woken up to 
the possibilities of the Cote d’Azur and are 
exploiting it as a national and international, 
all-the-year-round resort, in a tremendous 
building boom the like of which has not been 
seen in France for generations. Those proud, but 
anachronistic words: “under English manage¬ 
ment” can still be read in faded paint on tatty 
walls, while the latest dispensation is being 
organised in a din of traffic and hammering 
and drilling and multilingual shouts. 

N o wonder the idle rich came here 
when they were not at Deauville or on 
the Scottish moors or enjoying the London 
season. I have not seen the country in winter 
and spring, when the vegetation is at its best; 
nor did I know it before it was cluttered up 
with motor cars and being bull-dozed into shape 
for the modern world. Yet even now, in the 
height of the turbulent summer, it has a kind 
of physical perfection which corresponds to an 
ideal that each of us, no doubt, had always 
carried unconsciously inside him. Had we in¬ 
vented the landscape and weather ourselves, we 
should not have made them different. When 
you open the shutters at half-past six, the sun 
is already shining with a firm and gende 
radiance. There is no need for that English 
anxiety which found immortal expression in 
the sonnet: "Full many a glorious morning 
have l seen ..no hint of that Romantic 
fragility of mood wffiich makes English weather 
so complex and disturbing. Anon, there will 
still be a firm, if less gentle, radiance. The light 
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here has the bland strength of an unsHakeable, 
classical principle. The plants and trees are 
silver-grey, steely-blue, greenish-black, and all 
spangled and dripping with brilliant flowers. 
They grow lushly together and the shadows 
among them are as vital as the rest, like dark 
solidified light. An immense pleasure is to be 
had through just looking at things. Every meal 
is a still-life; the tomatoes are paradisal, the 
bread glows with holiness, the peaches arc as 
velvety as a beautiful sin. Everything, in fact, 
is like a glossy advertisement or an English 
railway-poster, except that everything is, at the 
same time, artistically true and good. Only in 
the scented evening, when a broad, butter- 
coloured moon hangs in the purple sky between 
two palm trees, do you begin to feel that the 
Almighty’s taste may be a little uncertain. Very 
occasionally, in the late afternoon, there may be 
an unbewitching hour when the ordinary, 
prosaic world scents to be muttering threaten¬ 
ingly from beyond the horizon and the balmy 
air becomes silky and soiled. 

Here are details which explain why the name 
"Eden" occurs so frequently along the coast. 
On most days in the year, the mid-day meal 
can be eaten out of .ioors; on Christmas Day, 
the butter is likely to melt. Most, if not all the 
plants, bloom twice or thrice a year. Mimosa is 
considered as a weed by the owners of villas, 
because it upsets walls. At Nice, some of the 
sparrows are canaries, descended from those 
which escaped from the aristocratic aviaries of 
the past. At St. Paul, I saw goldfinches twitter¬ 
ing in an orange tree strung with luminous 
fruit. You can sit out all night on Cannes beach 
and sun-bathe from about half-past seven. As 
you go down the mildly sloping sand into the 
cool translucent wave, you have all the bright¬ 
ness of the morning to your left and, to your 
right, a magnificent theatrical back-cloth on 
which is painted, in glistening detail, the port, 
Vieux-Cannes rising quaintly to its clock-tower 
and, beyond, the high barrier of the Esterel 
running out to sea. In the blazing afternoon, 
you can lie in the green shallows off the tie Ste. 
Marguerite and listen to the cicadas sizzling 
with wild urgency in the fragrant pines and 
rest your eyes on the last, snow-topped tier of 
mountains behind Nice and Monaco. “Where 
are the lotos-bushes?” you wonder idly. “Need 
we bother to look for them?” I was lying thus, 
lapped by green eddies in a white absence of 
thought, while water-skiers ripped diamond 
furrows in the deep-blue main, when I sud¬ 


denly heard a young English voice on the other 
side of the rocks call out with embarrassed 
conviction: “I say, it’s bloody nice here, isn’t 
it?” 


I f physical satiety threatens, and you are one 
of the half-dozen surviving practitioners of 
that quaint old folk-art, le footing, you can 
always take a stroll through histqry and layers 
of civilisation. For instance, one of the densest 
little walks I know is the forty-five-minute 
descent from La Turbie to Monaco. You begin 
on the Grande Corniche, in slightly Alpine air 
and with wisps of mist floating over the hill¬ 
side. You can think of Saracen invasions or 
Napoleonic marches but the scene is dominated 
by the Trophy of Augustus which, even in its 
ruined state, has such Roman massiveness that 
it seems to be holding the mountain in place. 
From the village, an ancient cobbled mule-path 
winds down among half-abandoned terraces 
planted with olives and fig-trees and rustling 
with birds, lizards, and butterflies. You pass an 
occasional chalet-farm and see an archaic 
peasant hacking at the earth. At each turn you 
get a slightly different view of the superb coast 
with that toy-like anomaly, the State of Monaco, 
nestling below. The first built-up area beyond 
the Moyenne Corniche is the surprisingly 
slummy French district of Beausoleil around 
the old Phoenician port of La Condamine. Then 
you come suddenly into the spruce, "belle 
Spoque" atmosphere of the Monaco streets, dis¬ 
creet and quiet with wealth. You start climbing 
again, up to the Palace esplanade where you 
find a scene of the intenscst 20th-century vul¬ 
garity. In front of the comic opera facade and 
under the eye of two sentinels who appear to 
have hired their ill-fitting uniforms by post from 
the costumier’s, tourists arc tumbling out of 
their cars to have a drink and buy pictures of 
Princess Grace and her children. The only sur¬ 
viving autocratic principality in Europe, now 
several hundred years old, is built upon the 
Rock, a rock of publicity, postage-stamps, tax- 
exemption, and gambling. Unreal city, all clean 
and pastel and reeking with the scandalous 
gossip of generations. It may be, however, that 
the people ostentatiously drinking their aperitifs 
on the terrace of the H6tel de Paris are no 
grosser than the Roman plutocrats who came up 
to Nice for the Carnival. To an untempted eye, 
the Casino is a money-brothel, the croupiers 
have the evil faces of devil-waiters, the 
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gamblers are debased, yet it is perhaps appro¬ 
priate that an incredible coast should be com¬ 
pleted by a paradoxical Royal enclave and a 
super stock-exchange of pure chance. 

W hy the French, who are very sensitive 
about their national glories, should have 
taken so long to realise the qualities of their 
part of the Riviera di Ponente is a historical 
problem I can only speculate about, since no 
authoritative study of it appears to have been 
written. 

Nice, of course, did not belong to France 
between 1814 and i860, but Cannes has always 
been French and the country is almost as fine 
around Cannes and to the West as it is to the 
East. As you travel along from St. Tropez to 
Menton, past the hundreds of terrains a vendre 
and soaring blocks of appartements grand 
standing, grand confort, past the endlessly 
repeating rows of parasols on the plages pub¬ 
licities and the plages privies, through the 
milling crowds of bronze Apollos and Aphro¬ 
dites, Mercuries and Dianas, it becomes clear 
that a new gold-rush or sun-rush is on. 
According to official figures, in the last ten 
years 400,000 people have taken up residence 
on the coast and the total number present 
during the summer months has increased 
twenty-fold. In the last six years, the deposits 
in the Caisse d’Epargne in the two departments 
of the Var and the Alpcs Maritimes have multi¬ 
plied ten-fold. The change is, then, very recent. 
The beach certainly remains international; I 
noticed five or six varieties of English (Birming¬ 
ham to Glasgow), American, Belgian, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Emigre Russian, and 
Serbo-Croat; I saw a group of blond German 
boys with a guitar singing "Frantic and 
Johnnie" in very creditable American next to 
a middle-aged Jewess of indefinite origin with 
a number tattoed on her arm; I overheard Eng¬ 
lish widows and divorcees discussing the 
eternal question of bank-balances and dollar 
accounts; but the general feeling is overwhelm¬ 
ingly French. The press, cinema, radio, and 
television all bear witness to the fact that the 
French have only now developed, for the first 
time, what might be called a “Cote d’Azur 
mentality,” whereas “the Riviera” has been 
part of English and American folklore for gen¬ 
erations. 

The modern history of the area can be seen as 
three overlapping phases: up to 1914; 1919 to 
1939; 1948 to the present day. 


Like the other half of the Gulf of Genoa, it 
was used as a winter residential area by the 
English aristocracy from the last part of the 
18th century. By 1820, they were apparendy so 
numerous in Nice that they clubbed together 
to build the Promenade des Anglais. As for 
Cannes, everybody will tell you that it was put 
on the map by Lord Brougham, who stayed 
there for the first time in 1834. He made it so 
distinguished that eventually almost every reign¬ 
ing family in Europe jvas represented there 
during the winter season. Nice was more 
raffish and associated with Russian Grand- 
Dukes and demi-mondaines\ Monte Carlo, after 
1861 when the present Casino was built, more 
raffish still. In addition to the fashionable 
aristocrats, there was also a large population of 
invalids and convalescents, wealthy Americans 
following the aristocratic example, retired 
Indian civil servants and army officers who 
could no longer stand the English climate, and 
English widows and spinsters. It was for these 
people that the hotels were constructed in the 
middle and second half of the 19th century. 
They migrated back and forth in September 
and April with the regularity of swallows. A 
descendant of the founder of the Hotel West¬ 
minster in Cannes quotes his grandfather as 
saying: "En rialiti, ce sont les vieilles files 
anglaises qui ont fait la fortune de Cannes." 

It would be wrong to suggest that the French 
took no interest in the Mediterranean coast dur¬ 
ing this period. Their aristocracy does not seem 
to have been much in evidence, perhaps because 
of the political upheavals or perhaps because 
of the different rhythm of the French social 
season. However, some bourgeois families had 
villas that they sent their children to in the 
spring; you can still find French people in their 
sixties who remember seeing Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain and Lord Rosebery on the station platform 
at Beaulieu or who were chucked under the 
chin by Queen Victoria on some path along 
the lower slopes. Some painters settled in the 
South—Renoir, for instance, at Cagnes. 
Maupassant got involved in the fashionable 
world and, like an earlier Arnold Bennett, had 
a yacht. Two minor writers, Alphonse Karr and 
Stephen Liegard, proclaimed the beauties of 
the Cote d’Azur, and the former was connected 
with the development of the flower industry and 
the popularisation of St. Raphael. Yet, gener¬ 
ally speaking, rig’Kt up to 1914 the French 
middle classes remained faithful to Normandy 
and Brittany, considered the Mediterranean un- 
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healthy in summer and looked upon the winter 
season as a foreign, mainly English, affair, the 
only French participants being a few aristocrats, 
demi-mondaincs , and adventurers.* 

After 19x8, the old foreign colony was gradu¬ 
ally reconstituted to some extent, both by the 
orthodox and by the new Bright Young Things. 
But more important now was the international 
literary and artistic Bohemia, which was to give 
the Riviera a second wave of prestige in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, through its association 
with such figures as Lawrence, Huxley, 
Katherine Mansfield, Scott Fitzgerald, Diag- 
hilcff, and Grace Moore. These people were 
following the aristocratic tradition and some of 
them were supported by the wealthy survivors 
of the pre-war dispensation. However, they 
were also seeking emancipation, colour, and a 
comparatively cheap existence in the sunlight of 
the Mediterranean. Iconoclasts, artists, and 
sexual deviationists (and often the same persons 
were all three) went South to escape from 
philistinism and convention and turned the 
Riviera into the stamping-ground of the de- 
tribalised Anglo-Saxon. The Promenade des 
Anglais was given final consecration through 
being the place wh're Isadora Duncan was 
romantically strangled by her own scarf. The 
Hotel Welcome at Villefranche is still pointed 
out as having been the occasional haunt of Diag- 
hileff and the Bloomsbury Group. One could 
do an elaborate tour of the coast, staying only 
in hotels and villas formerly inhabited by Eng¬ 
lish and American writers. 

S cott Fitzgerald states in Tender is 
the Night and in letters quoted in Arthur 
Mizener’s biography, that it was the Americans, 
with their liking for heat, who invented the 
new summer season on the Riviera: 

The gay elements of society had divided into 
two main streams, one flowing towards Palm 
Beach and Deauville and the other, much 

* LUigard is said to have invented the expression 
"C6te d’Azur “ which the French use much more 
(often shortening it to "La C6te") than "La Rivtitrc, 
normally applied only to the ex-Italian part from 
Nice Eastwards. "C6te d’Azur" docs not seem to 
occur before 1887, when Liifgcard published his 
very flowery guide under that title. He puts it in 
capitals in his preface and it certainly corresponds 
to the tone of his prose but, strangely enough for 
so self-satisfied a man, he does not claim to have 
invented it. Actually, he uses it, like La Riviere 
(not "Riviira"), to mean the whole of the Gulf of 
Genoa to Genoa itself. 
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smaller, towards the summer Riviera. One 
could get away with more on the summer 
Riviera, and whatever happened seemed to 
have something to do with art. From 192 6 to 
1929, the great years of the Cap d’Antibes, 
this corner of France was dominated by a 
group quite distinct from that American 
society which is dominated by Europeans. 

A rather different story is told by Margaret 
Morris, who still spends July and August at 
Antibes with her husband, the painter J. D. Fer- 
gusson, a Riviera habitue of nearly fifty years’ 
standing. She held a summer school there in 
1923 and says that attention was attracted to 
its summer possibilities by photographs of her 
dancers diving into the swimming-pool at the 
Hotel du Cap (now the famous Eden-Roc pool), 
which were published in English and American 
papers. The proprietor of the Hotel du Cap, a 
M. Sella of Italian origin, was very keen to 
develop his hotel as a summer resort, instead of 
closing for the dead season, as most hotels had 
done so far. If ever a man has gone to the other 
Paradise with his ambitions fully achieved, it 
must have been M. Sella. 

But another factor was now contributing to 
the change. The sun itself, as it were, had been 
discovered. Where English ladies once sat 
decorously reading on winter afternoons, naked 
human forms in their hundreds of thousands 
now lie side by side under the unblinking 
summer eye of the one god that everybody re¬ 
cognises. If any single person is particularly 
responsible for this change, it would seem to 
be the Swiss doctor, Auguste Rollier, who 
probably deserves his statue alongside Lord 
Brougham. The recognition of sunlight as a 
source and regulator of vitality appears to date 
back to the post-Rousseauistic naturalism of the 
late 18th century, but it had developed very 
slowly in the 19th century, except in the Scan¬ 
dinavian and Germanic countries, where it may 
have been helped by remnants of pagan sun- 
worship. Partly inspired by the Swedish 
example, Rollier opened a sunshine clinic at 
Leysins in the Swiss Alps in 1903, and later 
published his findings, first in French, and then 
in English in 1923 under the title of Helio¬ 
therapy. In a preface to this work, the eminent 
English doctor, Sir Henry Gauvain, hailed 
Rollier as “The High Priest of Modern Sun- 
Worshippers.” This new trend obviously com¬ 
bined with the post-war urge towards emancipa¬ 
tion and the Lawrentian emphasis on health 
and sex to produce that obsession with sun-tan 
(quite distinct from the older tradition of sea- 
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bathing), which is the basis of a great modern 
industry. On the Riviera beaches, soft-spoken 
half-caste girls in white nylon-fur bikinis come 
round to rub you with mousse d'ambre solaire , 
agreeably blending the Noble Savage myth with 
the caressingness of the harem and the symbol¬ 
ism of anointing. There is noise and gaiety, but 
fundamentally the purpose is serious com¬ 
munion with the source of life. Lawrence ex¬ 
pressed the movement in his description of the 
repressed girl in The Lovely Lady, 

Luxuriously she spread herself, so that the 
sun should touch her limbs fully, fully. If she 
had no other lover, she should have the 
sun.... 

Actually, on the Riviera beaches, the husband 
or lover is usually spreading himself no less 
luxuriously beside her. As you can read in Dr. 
Rollier’s book, exposure to sunlight greatly in¬ 
creases the amount of phosphorus in the blood. 

T h e French took to sun-bathing rather 
more slowly perhaps than the Northern 
races. In 1920, Claude Anet, an intelligent minor 
novelist who had just visited a sun-bathing 
beach on the Danube, declared in L’lllustration 
that such a delightful practice was only conceiv¬ 
able among the innocent Austrians; it was out 
of the question in France. Nevertheless, it gradu¬ 
ally caught on and the middle classes began to 
go South. The introduction of paid holidays for 
workers in 1936 increased the flow, and now 
that the whole nation is motorised, it has become 
an avalanche. Normandy, Brittany, and the 
Basque coast are temporarily out of fashion, 
although they have made a slight recovery this 
year, since the Cflte d’Azur was so impossibly 
crowded last year. All classes of Frenchmen are 
now bent on having their place in the sun. It 
has become one of the goals of the moderately 
successful business or professional man to have 
a flat that he can go to whenever he has a spare 
moment, and that he can eventually retire to. 
In Cannes alone, an official told me, some 8,000 
flats have been built in the last ten years and the 
present level of prices in a modern structure 
seems to be about ^3,000 per room, which argues 
considerable prosperity, even if some of the 
money is capital withdrawn from North Africa. 
The less well-to-do go to camps. The latest list 
gives the names of 230 on the coast in the two 
Riviera departments. They are now properly 
organised and inspected and, if you have no 
tendency to agoraphobia, look very pretty in¬ 
deed with their multicoloured tents. They are 


like large native villages inhabited by a new 
race of elegant primitives, who have very 
respectable cars and play shuttle-cock or volley¬ 
ball in the comparative cool of the morning. A 
great many of these summer savages, all identi¬ 
cal in their short shorts or modesty pochettes, 
are technicians, skilled workers, teachers, and 
civil servants. 

The one apparent paradox of the situation is 
that no new hotels are being built, while many 
of the old ones have been turned into flats. But 
great schemes are now on foot to move the rail¬ 
way line and the roads as far back as possible 
from the shore and to put up hotels in the 
immediate hinterland. It is, after all, quite 
logical that the Mediterranean coast should 
become the solarium of a modernised, mechan¬ 
ised, hygiene-conscious nation. 

S ince fashions change so rapidly, it may be 
worth noting the present routine on a 
Riviera beach. At Cannes, the foreshore is 
divided up into plages publiques and plages 
privSes, which arc allotments about thirty to 
fifty yards long, separated by slight wooden 
fences. Each plage is leased by the municipal 
authorities to a plagiste or to a hotel. “Public” 
and “private” mean, roughly speaking, Third 
and First Class. You can go on to the plage 
publique for nothing and you pay only a 
nominal sum for deck-chair, parasol, and 
changing cabin. The cabin is not necessary, since 
there is no changing, apart from slipping shorts 
on or off over the bathing costume. What 
costs 100 frs. on the public beach for half-a-day 
will cost 500-600 frs. on the private beach, which 
is therefore never quite as crowded. The deck¬ 
chairs are more elaborate or are replaced by 
mattresses with head-rests. It may be obligatory 
to put your shorts or sports shirt in the vestiaire 
—another 100 frs. You raise a finger and a deft 
slave places a low table by your head and serves 
you with excellent coffee, ice-cream, or drinks. 
In the little restaurant at the back of each plage 
privfe t lunch and dinner are available. With /3 
or ^4 per day per person to spend on the beach, 
you could enjoy aa impression of absolute 
luxury. The sea is always in the same place, 
because there is no tide. You can count on 
twelve hours of steady sunshine. Your plot of 
beach is defined by your mattress and parasol; 
English and Freqfh papers are brought to you; 
the food and drinks are superb; there is physical 
proximity to other people but no tiring psycho¬ 
logical intimacy, since the conventions of 
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French bourgeois stand-offishness prevail. The 
beach is clean; the crowd does not eat sweets 
or sandwiches or scatter papers; in any case, the 
plagistc rakes and sieves his rectangle of sand 
every morning. There is only one drawback; by 
mid-day, the sea seems to be getting dirty. If a 
yacht or two have anchored in the bay, dis¬ 
tinguished refuse begins to float around. At one 
moment, tasung the sting of sun-tan lotion in 
the water and noticing, as they drifted past, 
wan slices of lemon that had no doubt been 
fresh the night before on floating cocktail bars, 
I felt I was swimming in a vast second-hand 
dry martini. The Mediterranean is a beautiful 
and treacherous salt lake; I don’t think a 
Northerner can ever quite consider it as a sea. 

As regards dress, a fashionable young man 
will wear a nylon fig-leaf, a gold chain round 
his neck and a waterproof wrist-watch, and he 
may have a design tattooed over his heart or 
on his left thigh. The corresponding young 
woman will wear a lavender checked-gingham 
bikini, the top part of which is like two half¬ 
moons, while the bottom strip miraculously 
adheres to her hips, well below her navel. She 
will not put on a bathing-cap. It is very pleasant 
to see long-haired Aphrodite rising perpetually 
from the waves, and Lorelei drifting on a li-lo. 

I n the last few years of feverish change, a 
French “Riviera mythology” has come into 
being, both spontaneously and through deliber¬ 
ate fabrication. Painters, writers, film-stars, 
film-directors, and song-pluggcrs have all con¬ 
tributed to it. New places of pilgrimage have 
been added to the old historical monuments, 
tropical gardens, and scent factories. There are 
chapels decorated by Cocteau and Matisse at 
Villefranche and Vence. Vallauris is where 
Picasso set a now universal fashion in pottery. 
St. Paul, an old fortified town much smaller 
than Hampstead Village, is now, as a popular 
song has it, “la banlieue de Paris.” For a few 
years it has almost taken the place of the ex¬ 
tinct Parisian districts of Montparnasse and 
Montmartre. It has three famous restaurants 
(one of which is adorned with pictures by 
Picasso, Braque, Leger, and others, donated to 
the late proprietor), a resident film-director and 
his court, an intimate theatre, an elderly 
“primitive” woman painter who boldly signs 
with her maiden name of Delacroix, a weaver, 
and a potter. Inside the walls of most of the 
ancient houses are modern luxury flats for 
Parisians. Haut-de-Cagnes is going the same 


way, now that Brigitte Bardot has rented the 
house at the very top of the hill. While tourists 
peep through the keyhole of the garden door, 
masons and plumbers are gutting and renovat¬ 
ing all down the slope. But the place which is 
being transformed most rapidly through the 
pressure of modern publicity is St. Tropez, the 
scene of the film Et Diet* cria la femme. The 
pine-bordered beach has become “La plage de 
Tahiti,” where Mile Bardot’s recently rejected 
suitor, the singer Sacha Distel, was the prin¬ 
cipal attraction during the month of July. So 
fashionable is St. Tropez with the young that 
it is the one place to have acquired a sort of 
nickname; it has been shortened to “St. Trop," 
rather as the Edwardian bloods reduced Monte 
Carlo to “Monte.’’ According to a recent esti¬ 
mate, there were 25,000 people in the town and 
only 8,000 beds. If we put two people in each 
bed, which would presumably be consonant 
with the spirit of the place, we are still left 
with 9,000 who have to go to the night-clubs or 
stay out on the beach. Their reward is the feel¬ 
ing that they are at the hub of the summer 
universe. St. Tropez, Cannes, Le Lavandou, 
and the Southern motor-road, La Route 
Nationale 7, have been made the subject of 
popular songs. All this is, psychologically, very 
trashy, but economically most important, since 
it is part of the French aspect of the modern 
commercial appeal to youth. There are signs 
now that the famous people, having helped to 
draw the crowds, are about to move on to more 
secluded spots. The internadonal Bohemians, 
needless to say, melted away long ago before 
the rising prices, and only one or two survive 
surprisingly in nooks and crannies. When the 
present publicity craze subsides, the Cfite 
d'Azur will no doubt have lost almost all its 
eccentric human poetry, both the genuine and 
the phoney, and have become one long, still 
beautiful, fairly commonplace, built-up area. 

“ rp h e Riviera in Literature” sounds like a 
thesis-title that any respectable Research 
Board would turn down with a shudder, but I 
have delved in this lotos-field a little to see what 
confirmation or correction can be found for the 
foregoing impressions. From the French point 
of view, the Cote d’Azur is part of Provence 
and the great inland tradition of Provencal 
literature appears to ignore the coast as such. 
No outstanding name is associated with this 
shore, as Mistral is connected with the hinter¬ 
land, Rousseau and Lamartine wiffi the Alps 
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and Savoy, Du Bellay with Anjou, or Baude¬ 
laire with Paris. Paul Valery is eminently Medi¬ 
terranean and contributed something to Nice 
during his later years through the creation of 
the Centre universitaire. Had he not been born 
West of Marseilles and lived most of his life 
in Paris, he might have been made into “the 
Riviera poet,” because his two great sun-sea-sex- 
and-death poems, Le Cimctiire marin and 
Ebauche d'un Serpent express to perfection one 
interpretation at least of the physical and meta¬ 
physical quality of the coast. Curiously enough, 
the graveyard by the sea at St. Tropcz (in which 
Mile Bardot is said to have already bought her 
plot) corresponds better to the poem than the 
so-called original graveyard at Sete, being finer 
and more dramatically placed. And at Monte 
Carlo, where there is more than a hint of 
diabolism in the air, Satan’s invocation to the 
sun could be carved most appositely on the 
Rock: 

Soleil, soleil!... Faute Mat ante l 
Toi qui masques la mort, Soleil, 

Sons I'azur et I’or d'une tente 
Ou les fleurs tiennent leur conseil; 

Par d’impinttrables diflices, 

Toi, le plus fier des tnes complices, 

Et de tnes piiges le plus bant, 

Tu gardes les cneurs de connaltre 
Que Vunivers n‘ est qu’un dfjaut 
Dans la puretS du Non-Etre! 

Eve is on any beach, with pearl-varnished toe¬ 
nails, and wearing the slightest of costumes, 
which is in any case invisible, b^ing of the same 
colour as her sun-tan: 

Cette parfaite m’apparut, 

Son flanc vaste et d’or parcouru 
Ne craignant le soleil ni Vham me; 

Tout offerte aux regards de lair, 

L’dme encore stupide, et comme 
Interdite au seuil de la chair. 

However, Valery transcends the Riviera and it 
would be unfair to annex him to it. 

In 19th-century French literature, there seems 
to be nothing except Maupassant’s minor travel- 
sketches in Sur I’Eau. Between 1919 and 1939, 
the Riviera did not become a theme for the 
French because sunshine, exoticism, and emanci¬ 
pation were associated, in the works of Monther¬ 
lant and Gide, with Spain and North Africa. 
Giono wrote poetic, Mary Webb-like novels 
about the peasants of the interior and was later 
followed, in a more fantastic vein, by Henri 
Bosco. The first specific references to the coast 


seem to occur in Colette, who took a house in 
St. Tropez in 1927, at the age of fifty-four, and 
began using the background in her subsequent 
books. The first, La Naissance du lour, is a 
rather laborious, overwritten work, full, how¬ 
ever, of local colour; a more subtle impression 
of the country and its international denizens is 
conveyed in the excellent short story, Bella 
Vista. In La Douceur de la vie (1938), volume 
eighteen of Les Hommes de Bonne Volonte, 
Jules Romains makes one of his characters, a 
French writer, discover how pleasant winter 
can be in Nice and gives good, if conventional, 
descriptions of the landscape. In a few other 
French novels, and in many English and Ameri¬ 
can ones, there arc vivid glimpses of aspects of 
life on the Riviera.* However, I have found 
only three works which really broach what 
might be called the sociological problem. For¬ 
tunately, they correspond to the three .phases I 
have outlined: the aristocratic-residential; the 
international Bohemian; and the post-1950 
French. They are The Gilded Caravan (1927) 
by Alice Woods, The Roc\ Pool (1934) by Cyril 
Connolly, and Le Grand Dadais (1958) by Ber¬ 
trand Poirot-Delpech. (Incidentally, my thanks 
are due to an admirable character from the 
second, still very much alive in her original 
haunt, who lent me her copy of the first, which 
is unobtainable in both the British Museum and 
the London Library.) 

The Gilded Caravan is not a good book; in 
fact, it is not much more than a novelette, 
sprinkled with dated, and unintentionally 
funny, details. But it has a serious purpose, 
which is to show that lotos-eating is not enough. 
The heroes, Henry and Janet, are wealthy 
Americans who, instead of staying at home to 
increase the family fortunes, elect (circa 1900) 
to share the life of the English upper-class in 
Europe. The meaning of the title is that they 
are riding in a gilded caravan to the East to 
spend money, whereas their ancestors drove a 
work-a-day caravan Westwards to earn it. 
Henry has a conscience and, every now and 
again, wishes he could escape from the sweets 
of the Riviera to the astringency of New York. 

* The middle chapters of Save Me the Waltz 
(1934), by Zelda Fitzgerald, give a bleak account 
of a summer in a villa near St. Raphael. Peter de 
Polnay, in A Door Ajar (1959), describes, in what 
seems to be a mixture of fact and fiction, casino- 
fauna and the remnants of the old upper-class Eng¬ 
lish residents at Menton, Monte Carlo, Antibes, 
and Cannes, in the early 1930’s. 
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Janet is a “trinket-woman,” intelligent and 
deliberately frivolous, who insists on idling 
away their life in entertainment. During the 
first years, to give a purpose to existence, Henry 
turns himself into a tennis champion (in the 
1950’s this would have solved his problem by 
earning him enough money to soothe his con¬ 
science; the Kramer team is “doing” the Riviera 
this summer). Later the birth of a daughter. 
Rosette, gives him a momentary interest in 
education. Then the War comes, and he is genu¬ 
inely happy helping the Allied cause and pre¬ 
paring the way for American intervention. Peace 
brings sadness and disillusion and a feverish 
attempt to rebuild the pre-1914 Riviera life. 
Instead of living in luxury hotels, Henry decides 
to make himself useful and buy a villa (“Well, 
they’d make a home now, justify themselves, 
their pearls and their emeralds.”). Installed in 
an exquisite small palace on the Cap d’Antibes, 
they find nothing better to do than drink them¬ 
selves stupid every night with a host of English 
and American guests, because the perfect ser¬ 
vants run the place without their help. Henry 
had been appalled before 1914 when Janet began 
to give her hair a coloured rinse; he is shocked 
when she comes ba«>k from America in 1919, 
openly using lipstick; by 1920 or so, she is taking 
too many cocktails before dinner and is so drunk 
afterwards that she falls asleep in her clothes. 
All this time, however, she has had cancer, 
which is felt to provide her with a retrospective 
excuse, and soon she dies, leaving Henry free 
to be taken back to America by his old father 
to the virile satisfactions of money-earning. 

Virtue and effectiveness are represented 
throughout the story by Barrey, an English 
friend of the couple, and their daughter, Rosette. 
Barrey is a bachelor, a distinguished younger 
son of an aristocratic family, and he lives on a 
small private income, writing books which 
occasionally enjoy a succis d’estime. Although 
he appreciates luxury at his family home in Eng¬ 
land and spends part of each winter and spring 
on the Riviera or in Italy, he is really above 
material considerations (“What is weather when 
the blood is rilling warm through a man’s 
mind?’’). As for Rosette, she hates it “down 
here in your silly, palmy, lit-up tropics,” and 
her one thought is to get away “where it’s cold 
and ugly.” At the end of his twenty-five years’ 
stay, Henry refers to the Riviera as a “sunny 
hell” and even Janet, not long before her death, 
finds a symbol for Satan in the Garden of 
Eden: “I hate palm trees.... They are more 


animal, snakes, creatures, than trees. They are 
horrors.” 

The book is remarkable for its perceptive 
descriptions of the beauty of the Riviera and 
the confusions of the author’s attitude. The 
theme is fundamentally the same as that dealt 
with by Lawrence in Things and Hemingway 
in Mr. and Mrs. Eliot—the pointlcssness of a 
superficial, expatriate life. But Alice Woods’s 
philosophy is no more than a- shamefaced 
materialism. Eventually, with the author's 
approval, Rosette will marry a successful young 
American writer who says: “God, how I love 
money.” His redpc for healthy living is to 
possess only a Tin Lizzy, although he stays at 
the Ncgresco and could afford an expensive car 
(“A fleet of ’em, if I wanted to. A scream, ain’t 
it? It’s little old T. Elizabeth Ford that keeps 
me sweet.”). Nowadays, this sort of exhibitionist 
half-snob would drive up to Edcn-Roc on a 
scooter to stay among the film-stars. 

If The Gilded Caravan is a worthy and 
muddled attempt to pass moral judgment on the 
last phase of the idle-residential period, The 
Roc/( Pool celebrates the heyday of the inter¬ 
national summer Bohemia. Artists and intel¬ 
lectuals are hinted at in The Gilded Caravan as 
poor and decent people living with their mis¬ 
tresses in obscure little houses up in the hills. 
By the late 1920’s they are setting the tone down 
on the coast in a riot of drunkenness and sexual 
complication. Connolly’s hero, Naylor, could be 
Barrey’s nephew; he too lives on a small private 
income and toys with writing. And The Roc\ 
Pool is also a moral tale, the lesson being that 
it is better to become an aimless, emancipated 
drunk, sitting soggy with Pernod in the Medi¬ 
terranean sun, than to go back to the meaning¬ 
less conventions of the bowler-hat-and-rolled- 
umbrella world. This is a far cry from Barrey, 
who had always remained mentally bowler- 
hatted, although he wore the expensive cast-off 
felt hats of his elder brother, “a great swell.” 
Barrey had said: “Being British, my roots 
evidently require frost." Naylor is willingly de¬ 
frosted in a series of unhappy love-affairs with 
international Lesbians and neurotics, whom he 
comes to respect, just as he respects their male 
counterparts, the ferocious pansies and sponging 
artists: 

... he had grown to like the troglodytes, these 
fierce, unfashionable expatriates. What was fine 
in them, their refusal to conform, their indepen¬ 
dence, their moral courage was their own; what 
was weak, their instability, hopelessness, and pre- 
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datory friendships was the result of a system: 
of the clumsy, capitalist world that exalts money¬ 
making and poisons leisure, that suppresses 
talent, starves its artists, and persecutes its sexual 
dissenters, that denies opportunity, infects 
charity, and encourages only the vulgarity of 
competition, the triumphs, the suspicion, the 
heartbreak of the acquisitive life. 

This putting of all the blame on capitalism 
dates the book almost as much as the shocked 
references to lip-stick date The Gilded Caravan. 
Connolly doesn’t state clearly, and perhaps 
doesn’t fully realise, that Naylor could not have 
had the experience or continued with it but for 
his private income, which is a by-product of 
capitalism. Anyone who consents to live on a 
private income, ipso facto, accepts the capitalist 
system. Also, Connolly owes a lot, I imagine, to 
Norman Douglas and Aldous Huxley. Never¬ 
theless, The Roc\ Pool remains a genuine work 
through its uncompromising presentation of 
moral collapse as a possible form of enlighten¬ 
ment and its excellent description of the 
Northerner’s love-hatred of the Mediterranean 
coast: 

The taxi took them along by the sea margin; 
a belated cicada chirred in a dusty pine; scat¬ 
tered uncomfortable villas gave way to broken 
rocks; the woods of the cape, spotted with 
hoardings, came down to the inhospitable 
beaches, filling the air with the scent of resin, 
and a shameless chocolate box sunset disfigured 
the west. The intolerable melancholy, the dingi¬ 
ness, the corruption of that tainted inland sea 
overcame him. He felt the breath of centuries of 
wickedness and disillusion; how many civilisa¬ 
tions had staled on that bright promontory! 
Sterile Phoenicians, commercial-minded Greeks, 
destructive Arabs, Catalans, Genoese, hysterical 
Russians, decayed English, drunken Americans, 
had mingled with the autochthonous gangsters— 
everything that was vulgar, acquisitive, piratical, 
and decadent in capitalism had united there, 
crooks, gigolos, gold-diggers, and captains of in¬ 
dustry through twenty-five centuries had sprayed 
their cupidity and bad taste over it. As the enor¬ 
mous red sun sank in the purple sea (the great 
lakes, the tidelcss cloaca of the ancient world) 
the pathos of accumulated materialism, the Latin 
hopelessness seemed almost to rise up and hit 
him.... 

This is only one mood. There is another: 

The last expatriate! Ultimas Romanoruml 
And, besides, he loved this country. He began 
to be aware that the climate was not one of 
uniform sunshine, not merely lotophagous, but 
a succession of bright days and rainy calms, of 
exhilarating gales, before the wet and windy 


elegiacs of autumn subsided into winter, a 
winter already implicit with spring_• 

The idea that the South of France is synony¬ 
mous with emancipation emerges in French for 
the first time, and in a rather different form 
fourteen years later, in Le Grand Dadais. Alain 
Quesnard, the young delinquent hero, drives 
down with his girl-friend in the summer to 
enjoy a neo-pagan abandon, which is nearer to 
the thoughtless ramblings of the characters in 
Petronius’s Satyricon ' than to the earnest, 
Romantic self-questionings of The Roc ^ Pool. 
Poirot-Delpech attempts the first extended 
description I have seen of the modern French 
atmosphere on the Cote d’Azur: 

As the road descends towards the bays through 
landscapes reminiscent of Latin unseens, clothes 
are discarded, together with all feelings of 
shame. There follow each other, in slow proces¬ 
sion, Scandinavians in shorts, gently roasted 
Belgians, and dazzled Parisians. The magic 
names of Juan and Menton, which before the 
war occurred only in the titles of frivolous novels 
about high life, can be contemplated through the 
most modest windscreens. Blue water and sun¬ 
burn are no longer privileges restricted to princes 
and heroes. 

Henceforth, the only barriers between the 
visiting tourists are those of age. It is as if, just 
beyond Aix, some delicate instrument directed 
holiday-makers to different destinations, accord¬ 
ing to the youthfulness of their features and the 
size of their cars. The oldest make for the 
Eastern end of the road-map, for the big h6tels, 
which are a favourite starting-point for excur¬ 
sions into Italy. Those in their forties go down 
to Cannes, with an urge for spectacular spend¬ 
ing. The thirty-year-olds look for Bohemian sen¬ 
sations in the little back streets of St. Tropcz. 
As for the young, they can’t wait and, in order 
to bathe before anyone else, dash down to Le 
Lavandou and sleep in tents, surrounded by 
thousands of their kind. 

At night, as in the castles of the Middle Ages, 
the thirst for fun prompts people to move from 
one level to another. The middle-aged drive 
West, in a twcnty-horse-powered zoom, to see 
what new eccentricities the young have invented 
for the adornment of their desires, while the 
latter, at great expense, go East of the Esterel 


• It is interesting to sec that Naylor is only really 
reconciled to the country when the weather breaks. 
This proves, I think, that he is not completely 
emancipated and likes the literary idea of the 
Mediterranean more than the geographical reality. 
Owing to the Puritanical residue, continuous fine 
weather tends to produce a feeling of guilt in the 
Englishman. Oh tcrise in England under penitential 
rain. It is perhaps surprising that so many 19th- 
century English spinsters were able to stand the 
wickedness of winter sunshine. 
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for as evening to enjoy the illusion of spacious 
living. 

Sometimes, adds Poirot-Delpech, a bald elder 
captures a golden girl or a handsome young 
head comes to rest on a mature and well-to-do 
bosom. But perhaps not as often as one might 
expect; the old may not be looking for sex so 
much as simply fighting against age: 

The sun, as it hardens faces, conceals the marks 
of time and seems to hold death at bay. Can one 
imagine a sun-tanned corpse? 

H aving sown his wild oats among the 
olives and the palm trees rather more ex¬ 
travagantly than he had been able to do in 
Paris, Poirot-Delpech’s hero eventually repents 
of his sins and prepares for reintegration into 
the petty-bourgeois world. It is difficult to say 
what proportion of young French people now 
feel that the South is a place where they can 
improvise their own Saturnalia. The newspapers 
contain items about imitation James Deans and 
Marlon Brandos fighting each other and creating 
havoc in the dancings and night-clubs fre¬ 
quented by the imitation Bardots and Lolitas. 
The only signs of violence I saw were the 
strongly traditional altercations between bus- 
drivers and motorists. Generally speaking, the 
atmosphere among both young and old appears 
to be one of unobtrusive emancipation, of 
matter-of-fact acceptance of the body and quiet 
communion with the sun. In addition to the 
usual French family groups, from grandma 
bulging in her bikini to the tiny tots floating on 
their li-los in two’s and three’s like halcyon nest¬ 
lings, there are scores of young apparently un¬ 
married couples on holiday together, who be¬ 
have with perfect decorum and seem to drink 
only beer or milk. 

It is these people whose future mentality poses 
an interesting problem. They are the first gen¬ 
eration to grow up outside the old restraints. 
Owing to the exiguity of bathing costumes, they 
are, to all intents and purposes, nude. The 
peasant woman on the hillside a mile away is 
still wearing her black dress and hat, while 
along the shore there has been a return to some¬ 
thing like the Simplicity of the Golden Age. 
You still hear people joking about this as a 
rather hideous spectacle. Perhaps it was in the 
1930's, when Connolly’s Naylor referred 
savagely to the ugliness of die masculine 
figures on the beach at Antibes. Even in 
a recent, sophisticated French documentary 


film on the Riviera, "Du C6ti de la 
C6te,“ the emphasis is on the unsightliness of 
perspiring flesh. I find this embarrassment diffi¬ 
cult to understand. It is clear that the vast 
majority of the people on the beaches are quite 
acclimatised to the sun, and the young are so 
shapely that, after the first shock of surprise, you 
begin to accept beauty as the norm for the 
human body as for the landscape. They may be 
crowded together like nesting gulls on a rock 
but they also have the sleekness and grace of 
natural creatures. True, their young faces are 
usually too hard and knowing to be beautiful in 
expression; it is their general physical poise 
which is undeniable. They eat the best food in 
the world and, for the last ten or fifteen years, 
have been taking full advantage of the best 
climate, because they carry over, as far as pos¬ 
sible, into their ordinary life the habits they 
acquire while on holiday in the Southern sun. 
In spite of what Poirot-Delpech says about dis¬ 
carding all sense of shame, they display no need 
to make public demonstrations. Perhaps they 
did a few years ago and have now got over that. 
For instance, the convention appears to be that 
lovers do not embrace on the beach, but only 
in restaurants, as they do in Paris. You overhear 
flirtatious conversations; you see the animated 
statue who looks after the pedal-boats being 
strenuously approached by the middle-aged 
pseudo-blonde; and there is one surprising 
gesture—men and boys will reflectively stroke 
their genitals as they change position or stand 
gazing out to sea. Apart from this, there is no 
obvious sign of change except the nakedness and 
the apparent freedom of relationships. 

Y et something must have altered. The 
French cannot have gone out cn masse to 
meet the sun, while still retaining that shut-in, 
introspective atmosphere that was so character¬ 
istic of their middle class only a generation or 
two ago. How comprehensible are the novels 
of Mauriac or Bernanos or Julien Green or even 
Montherlant and Gide to these young people, if 
they bother to read them? Colette presumably 
they would understand, although she might 
seem to be labouring the obvious. Admittedly, 
there are lots of holy medals around young 
necks, but nothing is so becoming as a gold 
chain on a bronzed skin. The tune of religious 
belief must be rather different from what it 
was. When you see the very occasional passing 
priest or nun keeping well back from the beach, 
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you wonder if the Riviera may not be nourish¬ 
ing—after the idle expatriates, after the half- 
tragic Bohemians—a fresh race of self-possessed, 
modernised, neo-pagan materialists? We know 


what political problems they have to face. We 
have yet to see what ultimate flaw they will 
find in the great diamond, to give themselves 
a soul. 


One Swallow . . . 

0 

The Great White North American swallow, 

Rarely away from his lofty nest, 

Suddenly starts on a solo flight. 

Common swallows of Europe follow, 

Straining and scrambling to keep abreast 
Till all arrive at the summit height. 

Not decoyed by communications, 

Guided only by instinct sure 
They change direction without debate, 

Leaving old routes of bird-migrations 

For a wandering, whirlwind, circular tour-— 

The summit is coming— the summit is late! 

The wide-winged leader could beat them hollow, 

Vanish in regions beyond their view} 

The lower ranges he might forsake, 

With the Great White Warbling Siberian swallow 
Soar to a separate rendezvous . . . 

One swallow can never a summit make. 

The Great White species is non-gregarious, 

Strongly addicted to cloud-capped peaks, 

For which alone or in pairs they search} 

The common orders, with hold precarious 
Hanging on by the skin of their beaks, 

Clamour for summits where all can perch. 

With flapping pinion and ruffled feather 
The followers straggle but dare not flag 

Lest the Great White swallow should disappear: 

And not till they all touch down together 
On the dizziest height and the topmost crag, 

Will they twitter in chorus, “The summit is here!” 

Olga Katzin 
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A Day at the Races 

Our Man at Ascot 


O N boarding our coach for Ascot in 
the forecourt of St. Pancras Station, I 
was relieved to see that we were having 
nothing worse in our midst in the way of head- 
gear than a couple of bowlers and three ladies 
wearing charming and preposterous confections. 
The conversation during the two hours’ trip 
concentrated around three main topics: (i) 
Would there or would there not be a royal 
drive along the course-? Some people maintained 
there would on this second day although there 
had not been one the day before; others, how¬ 
ever, remarked thoughtfully that it would be 
very noble and self-sacrificing on the Queen’s 
part to come at all and she could not really be 
expected to drive along the course one day 
before leaving for Canada. Division of opinion 
was, if not sharp, firm and unyielding. (2) A 
number of people questioned our guide 
anxiously to find out which was the best spot 
to see the Queen and members of the royal 
family. No one enquired after the best spot to 
sec the race. (Such spots—I found out soon 
enough—were few and far between.) (3) An 
Australian lady (the majority of our party was 
made up of visitors from the Commonwealth) 
asked me whether I, too, hoped that the Queen’s 
horse would win. Would it not be a simply 
marvellous inauguration of her tour if it did? 

I told the Australian lady that I failed to see 
any clear connection between the placing of the 
horse and the success of the royal tour. Besides, 

I added, while I was as loyal a subject of Her 
Majesty as the next man, I could not care less 
whether her horse came in first or last. After 
that I was ostracised by everybody except my 
companion and we spent the rest of the journey 
in splendid isolation. 


As we came on to the race course, a huge, red¬ 
faced policeman informed us that cameras of all 
sorts were forbidden on the course and directed 
us to deposit ours for safe keeping in a shed on 
die right. I asked why this prohibition was not 
made public. The policeman smiled and replied 
courteously that practically everyone knew about 
it. I explained that as I had never been at Ascot 
—or indeed at any other horse race—before, I 
did not know about it; furthermore, the fact 
that the shed was already full of cameras three 
hours before the first race was due to begin, 
rather disproved his contention. The policeman 
went on smiling extremely courteously. I asked 
the young man in charge of the temporarily 
confiscated cameras why they did not put a clear 
statement on tickets, programmes, etc., so as to 
spare people the bother of taking their bulky 
and useless equipment for a joy-ride. He ad¬ 
mitted that I had something there. Later a 
steward, replying to the same question, praised 
me heartily and said that it was a very good 
suggestion. I asked whether such a procedure 
would be adopted in the future and he said it 
was unlikely. I asked another steward what the 
actual reason was for this ban on photographs. 
Was there any copyright problem involved? No 
—he informed me—but Ascot was the only 
place where the Queen moved around quite 
freely among her subjects. I could not follow his 
logic. It seemed to me that this could rather be 
an extra reason for permitting people to take 
pictures. No, he replied, because if photograph¬ 
ing was allowed, people would keep on clicking 
cameras right into the Queen’s face. I pointed 
out that most people have decent manners; 
besides I had never noticed that people were 
discouraged from gaping at the Queen. Was 
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gaping with camera-eyes so much worse than 
gaping with human eyes? Before he could reply, 

I gave him the point, admitting that human 
eyes, at least, did not click, but, I went on, was 
it quite fair to deprive many thousands of people 
of their pleasure to save one lady from real or 
imaginary discomfort—preventable, in any case, 
by other simple methods? As this question 
sounded dangerously like a suggestion that the 
Queen was a human being among others, the 
official turned away from me in disgust. 

We walked around and were impressed by 
the beauty, the splendour, and the incredible 
discomfort of the place. The seats are hard, 
uncomfortable, and insufficient in number; 
shade is almost non-existent for ordinary mor¬ 
tals; and there arc few places from where you 
can see properly. We climbed up to a clock 
where we had a fairly good view (though 
hardly any shade), but space was limited up 
there, too, and many people must jib at climb¬ 
ing the innumerable iron stairs. A few days 
later, when I was listening in to a radio com¬ 
mentary from Ascot, the commentator—who, 
presumably, had one of the finest spots avail¬ 
able—informed us that he was extremely sorry, 
but all the horses were out of sight. We all 
hoped that they would soon return. 

S uch is the Mecca of British racing to 
which people flock in their thousands and 
tens of thousands. But these people are quite 
right, of course, and I, in my ignorance, was 
wrong. Ascot is, no doubt, rather a poor place 
for watching races, but who on earth goes there 
because he is interested in races? Perhaps, 
roughly speaking, o-ooi per cent of the visitors. 

My heart is with those who are not interested 
in horse-racing because I agree (unlike the 
Queen who undoubtedly belongs to the small, 
genuinely interested minority) with an ancient 
Shah of Persia, who declared that he was per¬ 
fectly aware that one horse could run faster 
than another and he cared precious little which. 
People breed horses to run faster and faster for 
no conceivable practical reason since the regret¬ 
table decline of cavalry. Experience shows that 
the faster a horse runs, the faster, ultimately, 
people lose money on it. I know little about 
Ascot and its surroundings as a breeding-ground 
for horses; but as a breeding-ground of snobbery 
and social climbing it is second to none. I felt 
that I was watching a curious dead, extinct 
animal, carefully preserved in surgical spirit. 


Mikes 

As you walk about and study your surround¬ 
ings, you notice that everything and everybody 
has its, his, or her place, category, and pigeon¬ 
hole. The bookmakers and totalisators arc 
divided into those working in respectable offices 
behind glass windows and those standing be¬ 
hind shaky little tables in the open. Then 
opposite us, on the other side of the course and 
behind a fence, were the public places for the 
profanum vulgus, also # known as the common 
men—whose century this is supposed to be. 
Ascot Heath itself is free to all; admission to 
the betting enclosures is two shillings. On our 
side admission was £ 2 —so ours was a different 
world. But here again there were the simple 
roamers like ourselves, with seats “whenever 
available,” and there were the truly distin¬ 
guished people in private boxes—people, 1 be¬ 
lieve, who hire houses in the neighbourhood, 
arrange those famous house-parties, arid regret 
that King Edward VII can no longer be in¬ 
vited; yet others again are in the Royal En¬ 
closure around the Royal Box—yet carefully 
divided from it. People are not simply invited 
into the Royal Enclosure: they have to try to 
get themselves invited. Every year, a few months 
before the Ascot meeting, an advertisement 
appears in The Times inviting applications for 
invitations, and then the scramble of Top 
People begins. Applications pour in from re¬ 
tired army officers; their equivalents from the 
civil service; manufacturers and traders who 
have managed to buy a knighthood or are just 
saving up for one; parents of girls who would 
be presented at court if such things still existed. 
The young men are those whose great ambition 
is to dance once in their lives with Princess 
Margaret; the majority of these people have 
had their photographs published, on one occa¬ 
sion or another, in the Taller, or have just 
narrowly missed that distinction. Applications 
for the Royal Enclosure are not too carefully 
sifted. Unless one turns out to be working-class, 
criminal, or divorced, they are granted. Once 
the “invitation” is received, the guests, of 
course, have to pay the proper fees for admis¬ 
sion. 

On the great occasion, ladies attire themselves 
in new Ascot outfits for each day of the meet¬ 
ing. I found their dresses (on the whole) dull, 
but their hats magnificent. I yield to no one in 
my admiration tff English women, but skirt 
and blouse or a simple dress suits them in¬ 
comparably better than these feeble efforts to 
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imitate the French. The men don morning coat 
and top hat, adopt a supercilious or shy 
grimace, and affix a white tag to their lapels. 
The tag (ladies have to wear one, too) entitles 
them to enter the Royal Enclosure, but it is 
also a distinguishing mark which sets them 
apart from the common breed of humanity. 

Whenever I see people in top hats, I expect 
either a coffin to turn up or else knights in 
armour with lance and shield. Top hats look 
like very sensible containers, suitable for hold¬ 
ing almost everything with the exception of the 
human head. In the sticky heat, each topper 
contains its own torture, as it cannot be much 
more comfortable than a guardsman’s bearskin. 
To-day, however, English society cannot get 
away from the top hat. Not so long ago the 
motor car and foreign travel—preferably cruises 
on the Mediterranean or Caribbean—were the 
symbols of social position and affluence. To-day 
even people at Ascot Heath arrive in their own 
motor cars, unless, of course, they do not arrive 
at all because they happen to be touring the 
Riviera or the Costa Brava. So what is a rich 
and childishly snobbish society to do?—a society 
in which there is money galore and the only 
breathtaking excitement is provided not by 
Foreign Ministers’ or Summit Conferences or 
the Damocles Bomb suspended overhead, not 
even by crime and sex, but by money, money, 
and money only—by take-over bids, shares 
rising and falling, diamond tiaras and old 
masterpieces sold at record figures (while new 
masterpieces arc ignored or ridiculed). To-day 
if you want to be somebody, you must possess 
a yacht and a few race-horses. These arc mini¬ 
mum requirements. And you must keep your 
top hat, too. It is the symbol of an old social 
class which still has it as well as the upstart 
new class which has already acquired it. The 
ex-rich arc coming down the slope with stiff 
upper lips; the new ones are going up perspiring 
and panting. As they pass each other, they do 
not raise their top hats to one another in friendly 
greeting. 

O n the race-coursc everyone is frantically 
busy all the time. For about a minute or 
two—as long as the actual race lasts—the stands 
are chock-full, but as soon as the race is over, 
people dash to Collect their winnings, if any, 
go to the winners’ enclosure, and—first and 
foremost—rush to the paddock and from there 
they rush on to place their new bets. Their 


purpose in visiting the paddock is to catch a 
last glimpse of the runners before risking their 
money. Real experts, of course, know all about 
the horses, their ancestors, history, trainer, form, 
idiosyncrasies, etc.; nonetheless, they want to 
see how they behave just when the race is about 
to start and whether they are not too nervous 
or shy. Others want to see if a horse does or 
does not wear a sheepskin mouth strap or 
blinkers, others again choose their horses accord¬ 
ing to sudden fancy or intuition, by the colour 
of the jockey’s eyes, or simply by the horse’s 
name. (The horse-naming industry, by the way, 
must be sorely tried: from simple names like 
Adam Bede, or Rent, they have advanced to 
the over-elaborate, like Godiva's Pin\ Flower ; 
the facetious, like Adults Only, Snakes and 
Ladders, Pardonnez-mov, to the surrealist, like 
Kaffirboom\ and the plain silly, like Vacant 
Possession, Yorkshire Terrier, or Zip-goes-a- 
million.) Betting and gambling, of course, is 
the object of the whole exercise. I bought myself 
five papers {Sporting Life, Ascot Naps, The 
Racehorse, The Winner, and Sporting Chron¬ 
icle), learned which horses were the favourites, 
and was warned several times that the favourites 
were not certain to win. I studied the various 
tips and all the data about prospective winners, 
looked at the excited queue in front of the tote 
windows, and decided not to bet at all. Queue 
up in the scorching sun to lose my money, or— 
God forbid!—to win and be compelled to queue 
up once again to collect my winnings . . . ? 

Immense sums were staked. The huge elec¬ 
trically operated boards of the totalisators— 
changing every second—informed us that for 
the Royal Hunt Cup at 3:45 nearly (600,000 
was staked in a very short time— ( 200,000 of 
this on the Queen’s horse, Pall Mall, the 
favourite, which did not win after all. And all 
this money was staked in about half an hour 
at Ascot alone—not counting, however, the bets 
on the daily doubles and trebles, nor the vast 
sums placed with bookmakers in London and 
all over the country—indeed, not counting book¬ 
makers at Ascot. I watched people in the Royal 
Enclosure walking to the edge of their com¬ 
pound to place their bets with bookmakers and 
totalisators in attendance. As even their betting 
must be distinguishable from the ordinary vul¬ 
gar betting of the rabble outside, they have to 
bet on credit: no money must pass. This system 
is more dignified; the greed is the same. 

But they, too, leave their enclosure and go to 
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bet in the ordinary way. They, too, take part 
in the wild rush from stands to tote, from tote 
to paddock, from paddock back to tote, from 
tote back to the stand, from the stand to the 
winners’ enclosure, from the winners to the 
overcrowded, drab champagne bar with its 
hand-to-hand fighting and miserable service, 
and from there—and from everywhere, all the 
time—back to the tote. People, I thought, ran 
considerably more in the course of an afternoon 
than the horses. But they, at least, know what 
they are after. The horses don’t. Why do those 
beautiful and intelligent animals oblige by 
exerting themselves? During each race I half 
expected an elderly wise horse to stop at mid¬ 
course, and shake his head, implying perhaps: 
“This whole silly business is utterly pointless 
as far as I am concerned. I never bet. I am 
never invited into the Royal Enclosure. I can 
never wear a top hat. I am not even interested 
in horse-breeding—not in the same manner as 
you are, anyway ... I get nothing out of it. 
Why should I run about in this blazing sun? 
No, sorry—I won’t run. I’ll stroll. . . .” 

But the horses disappointed me so I turned 
away from the whole thing and sought solitude. 
That was easy to find: I dashed up to the stands 
as soon as a race was over and hurried down to 
the paddock as soon as another race started. 
And I watched, whenever I could, the tic-tac 
men. Here was a clan near to my heart. They 
stand at the most conspicuous, strategic points 
in their red, orange, and yellow shirts, passing 
on information from Tattcrsalls to other tic-tac 
men and vice versa, with strange, mysterious 
signs and signals: touching their noses, turning 
their outstretched hands in and out, beating 
their chests, and placing their open palms on 


the top of their heads. A mistake by one of 
them may cost his employer thousands of 
pounds. Their activities hardly resembled nor¬ 
mal business activities, their notions looked like 
a wild ritual dance of deaf-and-dumb tribesmen. 
The tic-tac men in their strange attire and 
peculiar behaviour were the spiritual brothers 
of the lop-hatted tribesmen—but their fancy 
dresses and fancy behaviour had, at least, some 
practical meaning. Or was it possible, I won¬ 
dered, that the tic-ta<? men were including all 
sorts of observations and maxims in their 
mysterious messages, such as: “Gambling and 
fashion shows are all right, but couldn’t it all 
be done much more simply, getting rid of all 
this paraphernalia and leaving the poor innocent 
horses out of it?” 


W hen it was all over, I still had time 
before my coach left. The public places 
were full of litter, knee-deep: newspapers, ice¬ 
cream wrappers, empty beer and coca-cola 
bottles. Litter at the £2 enclosures was ankle- 
deep only and consisted Exclusively of torn-up 
betting tickets. Different classes, different litter. 
I walked out to the car parks and there dis¬ 
covered a pleasant and pretty general habit. 
People were sitting round their cars in the 
parking-lots and picnicking. Sitting there on 
rugs or on the grass, beside their Rolls Royces 
or small sports things—the ladies with their 
shoes and their ornate hats off, the men in 
striped trousers and shirt-sleeves, their waist¬ 
coats unbuttoned and their lop hats on the 
grass: they all looked almost human again. I 
had a vague but inescapable impression that we 
all belong to the same species after all. 
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T H E tourist industry makes extra¬ 
ordinary demands on its representa¬ 
tives. They have to extract the 
greatest possible sums from the paying cus¬ 
tomers and at the same time give them the 
impression of having been invited to it all. 
Systematic exploitation with a veneer of 
sweet hospitality—this has been developed 
by the Swiss to a fine art; but the French 
have scarcely the patience to perform this 
humane comedy for their visitors. 

Perhaps one sh. uld not expect to find 
virtues of this kind in a time of boom and 
business. Almost all hotels are over¬ 
crowded, all spas booked up for months in 
advance; how can the visitor really count on 
being met with a touch of personal atten¬ 
tion? All over Europe travellers arc in fact 
meeting with less and less simple courtesy. 

This is, of course, partly due to the sheer 
contemporary massiveness of the travelling 
public. The human cargoes discharged on 
hotel steps for their nine-hour sojourns 
(overnight included) guarantee the hoteliers 
the advantage of being able to make exact 
seasonal calculations, but hardly the chance 
to embrace each guest as he arrives. The 
traveller as an individual is slowly becoming 
an oddity whose wishes seem like moody 
whims and whose requests strike an 
anti-social note. He may happen to dine at 
the next table to a Reisegesellschaft which 
enjoys in every way the same privileges as 
he—but for only a quarter of the price. With 
the fare of a normal flight from, say, Stutt¬ 
gart to Palma, one can nowadays, if one 
joins a group, fly to the same place and spend 


two weeks in a first-class hotel there. Who 
are the eccentrics who will still travel at 
normal rates (and in fact spend twice the 
time travelling, because of landings and 
delays en route)? 

There is a contradiction here, the familiar 
conflict of our time between statism and free 
competition. For it would of course be more 
convenient if the whole industry, including 
all the air, sea, and rail transport companies, 
could conscript their subjects like recruits. 
This would ensure almost error-free plan¬ 
ning and a most rational use of plant and 
equipment. Alas, there still happens to be 
something capricious and carefree about 
travel. This probably means that some time 
will elapse before the tourist traffic develops 
wholly according to the plans and necessities 
of the European hotel industry and the other 
interested branches. For the time being, the 
conflict between the collective and the in¬ 
dividual continues to smoulder, and it 
obviously affects current conditions of travel 
rather adversely. Praiseworthy attempts are 
made to improve these conditions; but the 
desired effect is not quite achieved by put¬ 
ting up placards (and I have seen a few) 
about “ms majesty THE guest.” No, the 
guest ceased long ago to be the real centre 
of interest. In most cases the whole organisa¬ 
tion of tourism thunders mercilessly over 
him on its way. He has been left in no doubt; 
it is not his comfort which matters, but the 
fauldess efficiency of the whole apparatus. 

W hat of the Germans? What makes 
my countrymen choose the most rest- 
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less, strenuous, and expensive way of refresh¬ 
ing himself? I suppose there exists a sort of 
need to make up for lost time. There are the 
memories of closed frontiers only ten and 
fifteen years ago, and there is also a secret 
fear that the chance to see the world and to 
move freely about in it may not last for 
long. Both the German traveller and the 
German tourist industry are in something of 
a desperate hurry; and so both tend to go all- 
out. There is a lot of work to be done if a 
medium-sized Rhineland town, previously 
without attractions and half-destroyed by the 
war, is to be equipped with “places of in¬ 
terest” so that plenty of Ubernachtungen 
and Belegte Betten can be reported. Con¬ 
gresses and Trade Fairs help a little. Their 
dates arc fixed and they can play their part 
in excluding the authentic visitor for months 
on end. A city like Frankfurt is, for several 
substantial periods each year, devoid of even 
the most modest accommodation because all 
the available space is filled by visitors to 
various Messe (or, more precisely, by the 
firms that are interested in these trade fairs 
and business conferences). 

Such institutions arc multiplying, but 
there are still other towns which have to rely 
on “places of interest” and similar old- 
fashioned attractions in order to tap at least 
a few trickles off the major stream of tour¬ 
ism. In such cases there is a chance to insti¬ 
tute Festpiele, linked either with nothing or 
with some vague past event in local history. 
If a town has an elderbush, then the tempta¬ 
tion to give an annual open-air performance 
of Kleist’s Das Kathchen von Heilbronn is 
quite irresistible. One or two narrow streets 
opening on to a market-place—this is surely 
enough to recall the few street-scenes in 
Goethe’s Egmont. (What is to become of the 
interiors in which the most important scenes 
are played? That is a problem which the 
open-air audience can sort out later.) The 
state of inspiration to which the fa9ades of 
old German churches dispose our town 
councils is notorious: mediaeval fountains 
seem almost to be the decoration for car¬ 
parks, and ancient Madonnas in their niches 
are never too far from refreshment centres. 


The restoration of ancient monuments 
(sometimes not justifiable on either artistic 
or historical grounds) is ultimately and 
triumphantly vindicated if it concerns 
“places of interest” and thereby raises the 
score of the overnight slept-in beds. 

D isregard economics, and you may 
find the exploitation of both nature 
and architecture as tourist lures as something 
between barbarism and madness. But city- 
eldcrs demonstrate so easily what profits arc 
extracted when the traveller is transformed 
into a consumer. There were many tradition¬ 
conscious protests a few years ago when a 
charming German university town became 
a motor-bicycle racecourse, and the infernal 
machines roared for twelve hours through 
the narrow streets. But the protests subsided 
as soon as the sales figures for candies, beer, 
and sausages were published. We must be 
prudent. What seemed like madness is really 
service for the consumer. And so for the sake 
of a profitable return, say 6 per cent on in¬ 
vestment, everything—that is, every feeling 
for tradition, every genuine or well-patched 
testimony of the past, every lovingly pre¬ 
served adornment or treasure—is slowly, 
surely, handed over to the tourist industry. 
Even bits of places distinguished by nothing 
at all now “increase available bed-space” by 
pointing to their “green surroundings,” 
their “good air,” or their “well-situated 
position on a river.” The consumers must 
come, if only to consume Coca-Cola and ice¬ 
cream. Who is there still so sentimental as 
to remember that each town and every 
square in Europe once had a special fragile 
dignity? 

So does each community, proud centre of 
commerce and prosperity, have a life-and- 
death struggle on its hands, and dare we 
come with such unseasonable impractical 
considerations? The German Kulturreferent 
(it’s all culture) is very stern about anti-social 
and half-seditious criticism. And one humor¬ 
ous writer turned completely grim when he 
tried to sum up the “travel season”: 

In reality, travel narrows the mind of the 
tourist, robs him of his imagination, and con- 
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firms disastrously his sense of superiority. In 
addition to that, it poisons the soul of the 
natives, spoils their natural temperament, and 
destroys morale and morality through mad pur¬ 
suit of profit.... 

T he Germans, once famed for devotion 
to hard work, are now devoted with 
equal single-mindcdeness to the taking of 
holidays. Much the same kind of effort, in¬ 
genuity, and organisational skill are at work 
to satisfy needs and guide impulses without 
waste of means or time. Rest is our need, 
but restless is the way in which we argue 
how and where to spend the holidays. The 
worry is becoming increasingly superfluous, 
for modern society is quite capable of orga¬ 
nising all our time for us. If, like birds out 
of a nest, we seem to be in danger of falling 
out of the production-process for even a few 
weeks, there are equipment and apparatus 
waiting to catch us. Our routes may be dif¬ 
ferent, but all have been surveyed and all are 
provided for. Relax, countrymen 1 
What a strange fate awaits those who are 
trapped by children or other domestic tics. 
They are compelled to give their holidays an 
antiquated form and simply arrange for 
fresh air, minimum effort, minimum cost, 
and probably remain confined to a meadow 
or the shade of a forest, missing so much, 
that ten-day bus ride along the Costa Brava , 
or six days on other open roads, twelve hours 
a day at the wheel. Isn’t it too much to ex¬ 
pect a contemporary to go off walking on 
his own or simply to idle around in a village 
he knows? It is certainly unreasonable to 
demand that the system should let this man 
off. No man should break away or stride off 
alone into the world, “mit Stoc\ und Hut,” 
like Hans in the fairytale, or sit under an 
old linden tree in the shade and gaze into 
the distance. 

Leisure, “free time,” is the great topic in 
so many of the controversies in the West. 
It would seem that we have arrived at the 
gate of a paradise where every man can at 
last lie down in comfort, can dream and can 
play according to the most personal desires 
of his nature. Just a bit further still, and 
we’ll be there. But of course there is no such 
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gate. And who will escape from the every' 
day humdrum when the sphere of a holiday 
begins to become part of the whole economic 
process, and the spirit of work infiltrates? 
On the first day of their holiday twenty 
million Germans enter the service of an in¬ 
dustrial concern which is distinguished from 
the one they leave only by brighter exterior 
decorations. 

Unless we insist energetically on personal 
caprice, we help to keep the great production 
machine going. The first sign of non¬ 
conformity marks out a man as anti-social, 
but one must, I suppose, accept this odium 
with humour if one wants to have a “do-it- 
yourself” fling of one’s own. The phrase in 
German is ‘‘Ferien machen,” and anybody 
who really does ma\c holidays is his own 
master; he is, for a few weeks, a man at 
play. But nothing challenges our civilisation 
more than a man at play, as if the purpose¬ 
lessness hinted at some disturbing dan¬ 
gerous freedom. 

W e Germans have allowed “prestige" 
and modish curiosity to control our 
holidays, and we have been working our 
own doom. First it was Capri, then 
Majorca, now we are at Ibiza. But not for 
long. For people with travel fever are always 
afraid that there will be some smarter place 
round the corner, where all the really “ex¬ 
clusive” people go. “Exclusive”—for all its 
note of extreme limitation—has an occult 
attraction for crowds. Everybody wants to 
belong to the few. There is a hotel in 
Carinthia with only ten rooms; everybody 
wants to go there, so nobody has ever seen 
it. Near Nairobi, I am told, one can camp 
in the branches of a giant tree; bedrooms 
right to the top, every available bed occupied 
for the last nine years, not a living soul can 
get a booking there. 

“Private travel is on the up and up,” a 
German travel-agent told me reccndy. Can 
this really be so? But he was talking about 
travel to Africa. One can pay by instalments 
at home-including the fee for shooting an 
elephant. Unfortunately, it is very expensive 
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(although “the tip for the rifle-carriers is in¬ 
cluded ..But what we want is for every¬ 
one to hunt elephants. Elephants for every¬ 
body—isn’t that what the age demands? 
Perhaps all the same we’ll choose instead a 
“fourteen-day stay in a quiet Rhone-valley 
village, with driving lessons. Price 200 dm. 
includes lessons and fee for issue of 
licence....” This trip, they say, is much in 
demand. Our Sehnsucht for peace and quiet 
makes no concessions, not even to out-of-the- 
way Rhone-valley villages. 

“It has been another record year,” I am 
told, “and German travel organisations look 
with every confidence to the future....” We 
Germans love to be on the move; we work 
agitatedly all the year round (calmer, easier, 


lazier neighbours shudder); and when the 
holidays come we cross all frontiers carrying 
our tcchnologism in our very own style. 
German tourist organisations can indeed 
look forward with confidence, for they 
will soon be able to “allocate scientifically,” 
and so to distribute the Bundesdeutschcn 
rationally among the world’s scenic beauties. 
Those who still cannot manage to get away 
from themselves will* soon learn that holi¬ 
days are no joke and not to be taken lightly. 
Germany, perhaps, will lead Europe in the 
art and science of organising relaxation. All 
of us must come to pay our debts to the age 
for all its comforts and opportunities. Put 
individual impulses aside for now. We’ll 
make it elephants for everybody yet. 
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On the Isle of Capri . . . 


T HERE arc many Capris, of course; 
superimposed, like the impressions 
made by different inks in a colour re¬ 
production, they form the ultimate and com¬ 
plete picture, which perhaps only the local gods 
can sec. There is, first, the obscure and for¬ 
gotten everyday home of the Capresi, who are 
born, live, and die here, as if it were a place 
of no special distinction, and who buy, sell, or 
inherit rocky olive groves, houses, or little vine¬ 
yards, which—for others—are picturesque and 
poetic details in a divine landscape. Secondly, 
there is the Capri of die Neapolitans, who cross 
the bay on the white ferry boats with their 
children and grandparents to celebrate a feast 
day; for them it is more or less what Coney 
Island is for New Yorkers. (Capri, for the rest 
of the Italians, is a hard-to-reach and somewhat 
different summer resort, made more interesting 
by the presence of so many odd foreigners.) 
Then there is the Capri of travel-folders and all- 
inclusive tours. Baffled and tired tourists, 
dressed in nylon, dawdle a few hours between 
two boats, buy straw hats with the word 
"Capri” embroidered on the brim, mail blue- 
tinted post cards, and eat pizza. They are 
herded everywhere in a hurry; see little, as if in 
a trance; and are not interested in what they 
sec anyway, as they only came to be able to say 
“I was there too.” The Capri of the longer- 
staying tourists usually disappoints them. Why 
should it be so famous, they ask themselves; 
it is nothing like Cannes or Monte Carlo, has 
no row of palatial hotels on the waterfront, no 
Casino, no exclusive beach, no Sporting Club 
with gala soirees? Most of them leave with the 
vague suspicion of having been swindled. “If 
you ask me," I heard a disgruntled American 
business-man say recently, “I’d give it back to 
the Indians.” 

Finally, there is the most famous of them 


all, the Capri of madcap foreigners, odd types, 
exiles, refugees, and playboys of the Western 
World, morally displaced persons of all kinds, 
the Capri, in short, of literature and legend. 
It is the Capri (in order of no particular 
significance) of ,Axel Munthe, Maxim Gorki, 
Norman Douglas, Krupp von Bohlen, Count 
Fersen, V. I. Lenin, and Roger Peyrcfitte. It 
is true it no longer flourishes as it did at the 
beginning of the century, and, to a lesser degree, 
between the two wars. Fewer people now feel 
the urge to escape from their own countries 
and those that do no longer seem as outlandish 
as they used to be. Still, the fame persists of 
an island sanctuary where time out from the 
hard games played in the rest of the world can 
be enjoyed. Many still think of this Capri, 
mostly fashioned by their desire and imagina¬ 
tion, as a place where they can “find happi¬ 
ness," or, at least, the delight of enjoying an 
unusual kind of unhappiness, where life is 
miraculously free from laws, man is not his 
brother’s keeper, all pleasures and pursuits 
which do not endanger life and property (and 
a few that do) are considered licit, or accept¬ 
able (or inevitable), because nihil humanum the 
Capresi alienum putant. 

The one-day tourists and other foreign 
travellers usually dismiss their bizarre country¬ 
men who settle in Capri (or live here long 
periods of the year) as misfits, failures, pansies, 
cranks, black sheep, etc. (Note that there are 
few Italians of their kind among them. The 
place does not suit them. They prefer Paris, as 
Modigliani did, or any other distant and alien 
land.) Such definitions arc superficial. They 
merely describe the visible symptoms of a 
deeper malady. Who are (or were) these 
refugees? Why do they leave well-ordered lives 
at home, sometimes with the frenzy with which 
peasants flee from the scenes of war and 
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massacre? What is there on the island that 
provides relief from anguish? “Odd” they un¬ 
doubtedly arc, but also unhappy and baffled. 
There are a goodly number of suicides among 
them every year. A few are rich and own (or 
rent) beautiful villas. Some are decorously well 
off. The majority are poor, with money enough 
not to go undernourished. Some are persons of 
taste and sensitivity. Others arc as simple as 
peasants and like to live with peasants. Have 
they a characteristic in common? Aren’t they 
all in love with themselves, persuaded of their 
personal superiority and of the superiority of 
their views, hurt by other people’s disapproval, 
contempt, or persecution? Gorki escaped from 
the Okhrana; Norman Douglas the fate of 
Oscar Wilde; and Axel Munthe the sober 
judgment of the world’s medical associations. 
Unable to demonstrate their divine right to 
fame, incapable of exacting admiration by pro¬ 
ducing authentic masterpieces, or enacting 
“great and noble deeds” (or effecting the 
humiliation or violent destruction of their 
enemies), they flee in search of (more or less) 
the same thing: a suitable shelter, a small 
stage on which to impersonate their favourite 
characters, an indulgent like-minded public 
who will listen and applaud in order to be 
listened to and applauded in turn, the kind of 
public one finds at the conventions of amateur 
magicians, a public of accomplices. 

Obviously many places in the world possess 
(or possessed) some of the features necessary for 
this consoling misc-en-sc£ne\ few possess many. 
But only Capri seems to have them all, and, in 
addition, a number uniquely its own. At one 
lime or another, in fact, such people gathered 
in Peking (before the war); in Ascona on the 
Swiss shore of Lake Maggiore; on the Left 
Bank; in Geneva in the 19th century; in Baron 
Corvo’s Venice and in Florence; in Taormina, 
Taxco, and Taos. Inevitably, most of them 
drifted, in the end, to Capri; and they still 
come. Why? 

T h e first requirement is beauty. Not, 
however, any kind of beauty; only an un¬ 
usual and haunting beauty (perceived only by 
sensitive souls). Strangely enough, it must be 
the glaring beauty which children, wide-eyed 
tourists, amateur photographers, and collectors 
of picture postcards recognise at first glance, 
the beauty that inspires Technicolor painters 
and sentimental ladies who are always moved 
to say, “If I could only reproduce this sunset, 
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nobody would believe it’s real...In short, 
the place must be the obvious paradise of the 
dilettante aesthete. The second easily-satisfied 
requirement is relative isolation. The crowd 
wants to be alone. It must be difficult to reach 
but not too difficult, and possibly in contact 
with some great, lively, interesting city. 
Climate? Not too hot and not too cold, all the 
year round. This is important not only for the 
obvious comfort and the economies it affords; 
it also allows the shedding of Nordic clothes 
and habits, and the adoption of new, daring, 
primitive fashions. As those who tried it in 
Montparnasse in winter well know, it is dis¬ 
comfiting to be a sub-zero bohemian. The 
fourth requirement is: fame. A refuge must be 
well-established before one flees to it; one ought 
to be reasonably certain to find there a suitable 
number of sympathetic fellow refugees. Surely, 
it is imprudent to be a lone pioneer- in such 
matters. 

One of the decisive and more important re¬ 
quirements is history. This strikes out the 
great majority of places, for what hermitages in 
the Western world, Australia, Oceania, or, for 
that matter, Africa, can boast of an interesting 
and inspiring past? Even Gauguin’s Tahiti para¬ 
dise and R. L. Stevenson’s Samoa—-here surely 
was beauty, good climate, isolation, and 
paganism—could boast only of a meagre and 
scarcely documented past. The sense of history, 
of living on a stage echoing events, is necessary; 
it allows one to feel part of a century-old 
pageant, and to select, in a long and pictur¬ 
esque series of centuries, the period most 
soothing to one’s restlessness. Once entrenched, 
one surrounds oneself with the suitable bric 4 - 
brac. 

“History,” however, has another and more 
important meaning. The spot selected should 
have a long record of civilised living, should 
be a place where (I take the phrase from a travel 
folder) “time stood still.” In other words it 
must be backward and decadent, not backward 
and primitive. Travellers must be able to feel 
themselves immersed in the graceful manners 
and habits of older days, admire the naive 
peasant fiestas, enjoy the band concerts, or the 
fireworks, the folk-dancing, or the processions 
in honour of the patron saint. They must dis¬ 
cover for themselves the quaint local dishes, the 
pleasant litde wmes, the homespun cloth, the 
wisdom, the local handicrafts, the bizarre 
superstitions. Such unspoiled places usually 
also boast of an ancient architectural style of 
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their own, not to be found.elsewhere, to which 
contemporary builders continue to conform 
(with only slight exaggerations) for purely com¬ 
mercial reasons. This adds to the illusion of 
being far from the everyday world. Such places 
are also, of course, inevitably poor, as poor, in 
fact, as the ancient world was. The native 
poverty, if it does not reach melodramatic ex¬ 
tremities, undoubtedly enhances all pleasures. 
Foreigners are magically projected, on arrival, 
into a social and financial prominence unattain¬ 
able for them at home; they become the object 
of many forms of respect and homage, for the 
natives' old-fashioned courtesies have become, 
in the course of time, distinctly servile. Their 
wages and hopes are so small that the foreign 
resident can afford to surround himself, often 
for the first time in his life, with cooks, gar¬ 
deners, batmen, and boatmen, all apparently 
eager to please their master. Skilled craftsmen, 
masons, cabinet-makers, tailors are ready to 
satify his whims at a low price. He can also 
enjoy the occasional pleasure of being liberal 
and generous, protecting unfortunate and dere¬ 
lict persons, an attractive orphan or a handsome 
widow. 

But, perhaps, this above all: foreign residents 
should never speak and understand the lan¬ 
guage of the natives—at least no more than 
what is strictly indispensable to get along. 
Everything, for them, must be veiled in a fog 
of incomprehensible sounds. The moment when 
the mutterings of the cook, the intrigues of 
the wine merchant, the squabble between ser¬ 
vants, the confidences of local friends become 
crystal clear, the moment when the life of the 
village is no longer a strange and alien spec¬ 
tacle and the people in it become approximately 
understandable—this is the moment to pack 
and go. The feeling of having fled to the 
security of “a different world” is lost. This, 
fortunately, almost never happens. Such 
foreigners never permit themselves to learn the 
local language well enough, as if they in¬ 
stinctively felt the dangers of excessive famili¬ 
arity. They usually limit their acquaintances to 
cooks, waiters, concierges, ipiciers , boulangcrs, 
shopkeepers, a few multilingual snobs, and 
pimps. Are there, for instance, any other char¬ 
acters peopling most of the foreign memoirs 
of expatriate lives in Paris, after the first war? 
Did any of them have an idea of what was 
going on in France during the time, or what 
the French artists were up to, or who they 
were? Nineteenth-century travellers in Italy 
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assiduously visited the same mediocre painters 
and sculptors, ignoring all the real personalities 
of the period. 

I f these, then, are the requirements for an 
ideal shelter from harsh realities, it is 
obvious that Capri has them all. Beauty? 
Where else can one find so dramatic an island, 
surging from the sea like the double-humped 
back of a sea monster, as if designed by Gustave 
Dor£ himself and ready to be etched for Dante’s 
Inferno or Milton’s Paradise Lost ? Here are 
sheer sugar loaf rocks emerging from deep blue 
waters, the celebrated Faraglioni. Here are 
multicoloured precipices, where contorted trees 
miraculously cling to overhanging walls of 
stone; idyllic vineyards and gardens, where 
barefooted and sunburned adolescents of both 
sexes, like fauns and nymphs, live the simple 
Arcadian life, happy to serve the Signore for 
but a few pennies. Here are flowers every¬ 
where, bougainvillea covering southern walls 
with bishop-purple tapestries, wild roses among 
the Roman ruins, oleanders, pomegranates, and 
jasmin, all the evocative flowers for the 
Nordic traveller. Chalk-white peculiarly- 
designed houses are half-hidden in the green 
foliage, or assemble in the two main villages 
around the domes of the cathedrals. To walk 
in the quaint little streets, where only a donkey 
with his loads can pass, is endlessly pleasurable. 
All the twisted roads eventually end up in the 
Piazza, which has rightly been compared to a 
miniature Piazza San Marco: the two caf£s 
facing each other, the campanile, the ancient 
houses hunched round, the Cathedral, and the 
opening to the sky and the sea at one side. It 
is a puppet theatre stage-setting. The public sits 
at the ca It tables, which leave only a narrow 
corridor in the middle through which every¬ 
body sooner or later is forced to pass. New char¬ 
acters appear dramatically from the wings or 
arrive from the funicolare station, with their 
new bizarre clothes, a dog on the leash or a 
monkey on the shoulder, and are immediately 
appraised by all the old residents and classified. 

Nor, dear friend, dare you miss the island 
coastline. You go slowly, possibly on a boat 
rowed by two sailors. Motors go too fast, make 
too much noise, smell, and cannot give ex¬ 
planations. The boatmen will show you 
grottoes of all colours (besides the famous blue 
one), green, white, pink, and red. (The names 
are mere exaggerations of the real hues, which 
are delicate and shaded.) You will see secret 
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coves and tiny beaches (“where lovers can bathe 
unseen”), rocky little islands, and you will look 
up precipices hundreds of feet high, like those 
from which Tiberius pushed his enemies. “He 
used to watch his victim thrown to the sea 
after prolonged and exquisite tortures,” says 
Suetonius. “A party of sailors were stationed 
below, and when the bodies were hurtled down 
they whacked at them with oars and boat hooks, 
to make sure they were completely dead.” 
Other views from the island’s height are so 
famous as to be commonplace. The bay of 
Naples is unsurpassable (or try, if you must, the 
Bosphorus, Rio de Janeiro, or Hong Kong). It 
has a final, almost lethal, quality of its own, 
recognised from ancient times. It is a different 
landscape at all hours and seasons: mother-of- 
pearl pink and grey on sultry summery morn¬ 
ings, when the mainland vanishes in the dis¬ 
tance; sombre and dramatic under the cobalt 
sky of a summer noon; silver grey, like a 
Channel view, the livid and purple sea whipped 
by rain, on stormy days. Or, at night, when 
Naples across the bay is nothing more than long 
beads of stars in the black velvet. This cele¬ 
brated and mutable panorama, this beauty that 
is everywhere the eye comes to rest has always 
baffled painters, who were loving, devoted, 
enthusiastic, vulgar. 

The climate is ideal. It is not as hot in 
summer as Milan, Paris, or London, not half as 
cold in winter. The same wardrobe can do for 
all seasons (with the addition of a cardigan 
and a raincoat when required). The legends that 
surround the island’s remote past arc remark¬ 
ably rich and vague. Did not Ulysses sail by? 
Was this not the home of the Sirens? While 
many other places in the world can overshadow 
it in exact historical background, none can 
boast of a simpler and more fascinating past, 
empty of accurate and recorded facts, but rich 
in innuendo. The people are Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Byzantines, with a violent mixture of 
Saracen blood (for Saracens landed periodically 
and left visible traces in succeeding genera¬ 
tions.) The few historians who have occupied 
themselves with Capri have been inaccurate 
and unreliable, but were useful to build the 
kind of atmosphere necessary for spiritual 
refuge. 

Suetonius, of course, is their leader, and you 
cannot easily get away from him. Some of his 
sentences are now graven on stone tablets at 
suitable spots. He described the first of the villa- 
builders on Capri, Augustus, who, like some 
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few in later centuries, preferred something 
small and inconspicuous— 

modest enough and less remarkable for its 
statuary and pictures than for its landscape 
gardening and the rare antiquities on display.... 
For example, at Capri he had collected the huge 
skeletons of extinct sea and land monsters 
popularly known as “giant bones’* and the 
weapons of ancient heroes.... 

Capri’s real patron saint, who built himself 
three, four, or five (s<?me say twelve) villas, 
good for every weather and season, and en¬ 
larged Augustus' simple residence, was 
Tiberius. He went to live there in his old age. 

A few days after he came to Capri [says the 
historian, to illustrate the Emperor’s fastidious 
but understandable dislike of being annoyed by 
peddlers], a fisherman suddenly intruded on his 
solitude by presenting him with an enormous 
mullet, which he had lugged up the trackless 
cliffs. Tiberius was so upset that he ordered his 
guards to rub the fisherman’s face with the 
mullet. The scales skinned it raw and the poor 
fellow shouted in his agony: 'Thank Heaven, I 
did not bring Caesar that huge crab I also 
caught.’ Tiberius sent for -the crab and had it 
used in the same way. 

The old Emperor, who was nicknamed “the 
goat” for his hairiness and lasciviousness, left 
dangerous precedents. 

lie made himself a private sporting-house 
wheie sexual extravagances were practised for 
his secret pleasures.... He devised little nooks 
of lechery in the woods and ghdes and had boys 
and girls dressed up as Pans and nymphs posted 
in front of caverns, so that the island was now 
openly and generally called “Caprineum,” 
because of his goatish antics. Some aspects of 
his criminal obscenity are almost too vile to dis¬ 
cuss, much less believe. Imagine training little 
boys, whom he called his “minnows,” to chase 
him under water while he went swimming and 
nibble him.... 

Students of such details can pursue the rest in 
Suetonius. Of course, the historian has been 
accused of having been no better than “a jour¬ 
nalist,” a “political pamphleteer,” a “paid 
defamer" of the Emperor’s character. Scholars 
have tried to prove that all his revelations were 
gross inventions. But the specialists’ debate on 
Suetonius neatly divides the residents of Capri. 

The natives, naturally, want to believe that 
Tiberius was a great statesman of impeccable 
character and SuetSnius nothing but a corrupt 
and malicious liar. Tiberius is, after all, the 
most illustrious of all foreigners who built villas 
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on the island, complete with swimming-pool 
and sheltered terraces for sun-bathing, thus 
starting a fashion which (after an unfortunate 
lapse of many centuries), has given jobs and 
relative prosperity to the Caprcsi. To him goes 
their reverent gratitude. One of the best hotels 
proudly bears his name (the Tiberio Morgana). 
If there were a Capri Chamber of Commerce 
it would undoubtedly celebrate the far-seeing 
virtues of the Founder and build him a bronze 
monument. In the people’s thoughts he has 
become a kindly and beneficent grandfather 
figure, of whom it would be improper to speak 
ill. 

The foreign residents, on the other hand, 
swear to the sober reliability of Suetonius, 
gentleman, scholar. They tenaciously cling to 
die horrible tales, the memory of the refined 
and cruel pastimes, and the goat-like lecheries 
of the hairy old Emperor, as examples from a 
happier era now unfortunately unattainable 
even by the richest and most reckless. But there 
is, for them, something rather heart-warming 
in the knowledge that such things were done 
not far from where they hve, perhaps even on 
the exact spot where majestic ruins now rise 
among the dwarf pine trees. The place where 
“Villa fovis" rose (the house Augustus built, 
which Tiberius enlarged and inhabited until the 
last few days of his life), is the goal of a pleasant 
late afternoon walk, a reverent pilgrimage, 
when the sun is no longer hot, after one’s siesta 
and before an aperitif in the Piazza. The view 
from there is the same the Emperor and his 
victims enjoyed, a most romantic spot; the sun 
goes down into a blood-red sea. 

O nce Capri was mostly famous for the 
quails which landed on it in season, tired 
by their flight from Africa, which the natives 
easily captured and sold to the mainland. The 
local Bishop lived, somewhat precariously, on a 
percentage of the profits from the hunt. Only 
once the island became involved in world events 
when, during the Napoleonic wars, Hudson 
Lowe (later to be appointed Napoleon’s jailer 
on another island) was its governor in the name 
of His Majesty Ferdinand IV of Bourbon 
Sicily, and his ally, the King of England. The 
place was easily stormed by Murat’s Neapolitan 
army, who routed a few hundred Corsican 
defenders. It is one of the very rare instances 
of a Neapolitan victory. In the eighteen- 
twenties, second-rate German painters began re¬ 
discovering it. One of them, in fact, is credited 
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with having re-entered the “Blue Grotto” for 
the first time in centuries, thus inaugurating the 
contemporary tourist traffic. The local inhabi¬ 
tants knew all along about the cave; they called 
it Gradola , but never visited it; they thought it 
filled with evil spirits. The wonders of its 
colours had never struck them as interesting 
or commercially useful. But their lives were to 
be changed, after centuries of courteous, 
resigned, civilised, hungry, miserable, and 
dangerous living. They arc adaptable, capable, 
willing, industrious, skilled craftsmen. They 
are apparently still content with little money. 
They are diplomatic modifiers of truth, tactful 
flatterers, with a sure knowledge of human 
nature, its frailties, limitations, and its oppor¬ 
tunities. Above all dtey have learned not to be 
surprised by anything. The famous Marchesa 
Casati, for instance, after the first world war, 
used to walk to the Piazza from Anacapri (she 
lived in “San Michele,” Axel Munthe’s famous 
villa, built, probably, on the spot of one of the 
lesser dependances of Tiberius), covered with 
leopard skins, obviously naked underneath, with 
a live leopard on the leash and a peasant fol¬ 
lowing her, holding aloft a large glass jar in 
which a rare oriental fish slowly swam. The 
Capresi looked at the scene as if it were nothing 
extraordinary and pitied the poor woman, for 
she was a foreigner. “Foreigner” means to them 
anybody not from their part of the world. All 
“foreigners” arc, for them, somehow, slightly 
demented, literally outlandish, and mere 
children, when it came to the real matters in 
life, money, the purchase of land, enlarging and 
enriching one’s family, the choice of suitable 
saints for help in various exigencies. They must 
be humoured, helped, kept out of jail, enter¬ 
tained, served in all their whims, and delicately 
exploited. Even under Fascism, when the new 
Italian Imperium looked forward to the defeat 
of despised and decadent foreign democracies, 
such people were welcomed and protected. 
Local policemen and carabinieri behaved more 
like the attendants at an expensive and private 
insane asylum than like the stern servants of a 
Spartan totalitarian State. (The island was then 
under the personal protection of the Dictator’s 
daughter, Edda, the wife of Galeazzo Ciano, 
the Foreign Minister, who built a villa.) 

To all these attractions, one last (and not the 
least) must be added; the island’s “magic 
powers of rejuvenation.” Sickly and tired people 
are said to become healthy and energetic. 
Healthy people are supposed to brim over with 
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)W*r/ *&'}**„ * matter of feet, there fiat// 
neve$ been rime playgrounds on the Cbtb' 
tinent o f Europe. 

Swimming-pools and sports stadia 

md tennis courts, satltng clubs and camping 
dies have been springing up everywhere in 
these years of the cold war; and the shiny 
rash of hotels, boarding-houses, night-clubs, 
and Espresso bars is spreading to the last 
“unspoilt' Mediterranean fishing village 
and Tyrolean mountain hamlet. During the 
holiday season, which has gradually ex¬ 
panded to two winter and three summer 
months, traffic over the Brenner Pass is 
literally slower than in Oxford Street, and 
large regions of the Continent, from the 
Costa Brava to the Blue Danube, witness an 
unprecedented mass-migration in search of 
new pastures for play. 

The horsemen of these migrating tribes 
are the young Vespa and Lambretta riders, 
shooting in and out of the lines of staid 
family vehicles, mostly in pairs, often in 
hordes The social transformation of the 
post-war years, which made the working 
classes for the first time appear as holiday- 
makers on the stage of history, seems to he 
the principal cause of this upheaval; second 
in importance is the generation of young 
people, roughly half as old as the century, 
for whom the si(i-hfts and swintming-pools, 
\,She camping sites and Espresso bars eater.... 
The change is epitomised by the migration 
of the young from pubs, nightclubs, and 
bars to the Espresso and cafiteria; an all- 
, European phenomenon which produced the 
Viennese quip of the "espresstonist genera¬ 
tion.'' 

ARTHUR ROESTLRR, OBSERVER, l6/8 


I never seem to meet anyone who has 
been on holiday any more. They have always 
fust been "abroad”—just for a spur-of-the- 
morneAt, quite-un premeditated, few week? 
in-some spot which they personally have 
known and loved for years, long before 
plumbing, and policemen, and shark-nets, 
and DDT, and other English people began 
to ruin the atmosphere—but never “on 
holiday.” When l was abroad last month, 1 
« suddenly realised why the phrase had 
become unfashionable. They are all suffering 
from the latest travel disease {psychosomatic, 
naturally) which in any one year has its 
, viftimi in half the beds tn any continental 
hotel, t call it Tourisfs Angst. It is a plow¬ 
ing suspicion that after all you’ve said you 
r are still a tourist tike every other tourist - 




'ome is where you can walk around: 


wear' or how youloolf, yotYpe^n^^^ 
native. You are a bit of old Engiatid oUd~wf 
damn tourist can take « ha*-away from 
Yet. . / 

alan'Mien, smcta%r, 


A social historian might have noted am 
evolutionary decline in the Rstnen male. 
His feet are no longer used for walking, 
but only to depress accelerators or shuffle 
through the eha cha cha. Long hours spent ' 
in low sports cars seemed to have given him 
a spinal slump His flaccid hands may seem 
barely strong enough to steady a highball 
glass or stifle a yawn. 

In contrast, the Riviera female is in the 
throes of full, Amazonutn development. Her 
brightly-painted toes flicker through the 
nimble measures of the Charleston; -ket 
wrists grow strong beneath the weight of 
jangling bracelets; her long thighs are ■ 
shaped to glued-on toreador slacks. She 
carries blithely a large basket laden with 
spare sets of false eyelashes, spare bandannas, 
waterproof mascara, lipstick brushes, eyelid 
pencils, bobby pins, suntan oils, combs, 
tweezers, compacts, cigarettes, stray hairs 
left by the cat. Atop her head is a brimmed 
straw-hat pulled over a voile scarf tied 
babushka-style, and she turns on the world 
the blind stare of dark glasses. She strides 
along confidently, her breasts thrown for¬ 
ward. 

time, 2/9 

There may be readers who do not know 
what baroque is all about, since there if so 
little of it, and of rococo even less, in our 
own country. They should take their next 
holiday in Germany, for a majority of these 
lovely buildings cluster—-in almost equally 
lovely surroundings—within a hundred 
miles of Munich while the Wtirztttrg area 
can be seen an the way there. How can 
people bear to go on aimlessly blistering on 
Mediterranean beaches when they have not 
seen the church of the Wics, the Tiepolo 
ceiling at Wurzburg, or the staircase and 
potto rooms of Pommersfetden? 

CYRIL CONNOLLY, SUNPAT TIMES, 9/8 
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Venice is the world's largest museum 

and at this time of tkd year its doors 
flung wide open with a flourish and atr'our -, 
stretched palm. The Venetian summary 
rings with the squeak of the turnstile and 
the clang of the cqsh register. Its -Stem** 
boats, deep in the putter, glare with pefy™ 
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tjptr of tito'cm fame), 
ihop nettr St. Market so welt 
passible shift m the balance 
t the hometic\ visitor may 
the flag o} Yemen, the Ukraine, 

__ even the United Nations. Huge 

end awful 1 serenades lurch down the Grand 
Canal gt flight, booming stale arias! There is 
• a queue far the lift to the top of the bell- 
' tower .. 

lit a normal recent year rather more than 
jaofioo foreigners came to Venice—about 
^ three times as many as the population of 
city itself. Americans were the most 
H utmeroiu, followed by Germans, French- 
Uhi, Britons, Austrians, Swiss, Danes, 
Dutchmen, Canadians, and (as one 
WKfercnce table tactfully puts it) Miscel- 
Wmnians... .There is an attendant at one of 
Wthe garages who claims that long before he 
f can see the registration plate on the back 
f of the car he can tell the occupants’ nation¬ 
ality by the look in the driver's eye. Last 
year nearly sixty-two million tickets were 
bought at the water-bus stations of Venice. 

Venice is perhaps the supreme tourist 
attraction of the wnole world. She lives for 
flattery, and peers back at her admirers with 

I 'eenish and - heavy-lidded eye. Through 
loose gilded fiiesh there passes a cross- 
on of the world's spawn, and it is one 
\e pleasures of Venice to sit in the great 
za, order an atrociously expensive coffee, 
watch the sea-monsters go by. Germans 
i to predominate, for they move in regi- 
ts, talk, rather loud, push rather hard, 
seem to have no particular faces, 
ffng heavily into a folly sunburnt Volks- 
tn mass. The Americans are either 
boyant to the point of eccentricity, in 
$n silk, or gently unobtrusive, in drip- 
cotton: the one sitting studiously 
I mj i trattoria, with its well-behaved children, 
its large-scale map, and its paper-back 
Bercnson; the other vigorously decolletie, 
violently made-up, and slightly drunk, at a 
eontcr table in Harry’s Bar. 

The Brifish seem to me to provide the 
be ft of the men (often distinguished, fre- 
. quently spare, sometimes agreeably in¬ 
dividualist) and the worst of the women 
( iU-tempered, hair unwashed, clothes ill- 
" fitting, snobby, or embarrassingly flirtatious). 
'Tlikj&Pircneh " are almost all delightful, 
ifijfb jqPtMT' they are scholarly elderly men 
Xtaith multi-volumed guide-books or students 
. of Existentialist sympathies with purple eye¬ 
lids and. no lipstick• The Japanese are 

J lftuut. obliterated by their mountainous 
estOOnt of photographic equipment. The 
are marvellously fragile, exquisite, 
rjiud- etqof. The. Yugoslavs seem a bit dwted 
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To begin at the beginning: Dorft tfq^Tp 
England. They’re in a real mess 
rains all the time, especially upon this SHlib 
Royces which stand listlessly, three sheep m 
the traffic blocks. And people— even, 
molly decent folk—are getting far ' 'ton 
talkative; you can’t spend two hours' nr*, 
railway carriage without some pttsSful 
fellow saying "Nice weather” and mimHg 
his newspaper at you. Hereditary , peers, 
long-time champions of the monarchy, ntiW. 
turn around and snap at its ankles, like curs 
or weasels. Mr. Khrushchev actually stayed, 
at Claridge's, on the very next floor, jhe 
British seem to have lost their heads 
altogether. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, , 


The Polar Regions are numinous places 
which our imaginations worship with re¬ 
ligious awe so that any scrap of information 
about them fascinates us. In this matter every 
reader has his own idiosyncrasies. To me, W 
example, the Arctic, ana anywhere that fief 
to my north, is sacred, but the Antarctic; it 
not (though Cape Horn, somehow, is). I htdy 
rationalise this preference by telling myself 
that a land inhabited by Eskimos must be 
more interesting than a land inhabited by 
penguins, but 1 know quite well this is not 
my real reason which lies hidden from me in 
my subconscious like my reason for being 
fascinated by the Gobi desert but birred by 
the Sahara. . . . 

The history of polar exploration divider 
into five epochs, the Ages of Conjecture, the 
Vikings, the Merchant Adventurer.r, the 
Navy, and lastly the Age of Attainment. 
With the establishment of permanent air¬ 
bases, a Sixth Age , the Age of Exploitation, \ 
has edready begun. The prospect, even if we 
assume that all the political problems Ore 
peacefully and justly solved, ts unalluring; 
Thb Northern Lights Hotel, The Igloo 
Snack-Bar, The Southern Cross Night- 
Club; aeroplanes named The William 
Barents, The Edoar Christian, The Gino 
Watkins; organised bear-hunting expeditions.; 
For the Polar addict the only 'consolation u 
the hope that, at our present rate of pMgretf* 
in fifty years time we shall be ruining the ■ 
moon and both Poles will have becOme maffty 
unfashionable;. ... . ';V\ 

V. H. AUDEN, STATESMAN, jf/t 
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unspent animal vigour. Middle-aged people 
watch their skins daily become “smoother” and 
their eyes are reputed to shine again with mis- 
chievousness as their flabby bodies become 
rounder and fuller. Dyspeptics abandon their 
diets and harmlessly take to lobsters with spicy 
sauces, spaghetti with red peppers, pizza at all 
hours, all washed down with ice-cold white 
wine. Such is the electric quality of the air; no 
sleep is necessary; a siesta suffices. Small 
wonder that residents find the time and energy 
to give themselves to pursuits scarcely suitable 
to their ages. Grandfathers and grandmothers 
are again tortured by the pains of love, burning 
with ardent passions sometimes for each other, 
more often for some youthful local shepherd 
or wood-nymph. The fact that these adolescent 
natives speak a language the foreigners do not 
understand (the local dialect cannot be under¬ 
stood even by North Italians) adds to the 
mysterious fable-like interlude. Young visitors 
are more naturally the victims of the aphrodisiac 
atmosphere. What for their elders is a splendid 
sunset glow, for them is the relentless blaze 
of a summer noon. They become untiring and 
indiscriminate. 

All explanations I have been offered for this 
state of affairs seem embarrassingly inadequate. 
Doctors speak of “the sea breeze,” or the long 
walks necessary on a mountainous island with 
only two roads where most communications are 
assured by mule paths; or the siestas, the idle 
hours and the spicy food, the sharp sparkling 
waters, etc. Obviously there is something else— 
something Tiberius discovered in his old age? 
—emanations from the nearby Vesuvius, under¬ 
ground radiations, the enchanted presence of 
pagan gods? Nobody knows. 

E verything changes, and Capri has 
changed. Take the clothes, for instance. 
Years ago, when linen suits were de rigucur in 
most resorts and, at night, stiff shirts and dinner 
jackets, foreigners on the island invented the 
comfortable habit of wearing at all hours and 
in all seasons the clothes of fictitious fishermen 
and peasants, blue cotton trousers sometimes 
turned up as if to push a boat into the water 
at any moment, wooden clogs or espadrilles, 
and cheap cotton jerseys. The women adopted 
violentlyrcoloured dresses made of inexpensive 
cloth, or even trousers, the narrow trousers of 
boys. The natives, to be sure, wanted none of 
this. They dressed in the authentic clothes of 
the poor in Southern Italy, shabby but dignified. 
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Half of them always wove black, the South’s 
eternal mourning. None of them wore vivacious 
colours and picturesque inventions. The Capri 
bourgeois invariably wore city dothes, a felt 
hat, a stiff collar, a necktie, and a dark business 
suit. It was then easy to distinguish the Capresi 
from the foreigners at first sight. But now the 
natives have been infected. Since the war they 
have taken to “the Capri fashion," which they 
now, season after season, invent, encourage, and 
dispose of profitably m chic boutiques. Your 
boatman is no longer dressed like a boatman, 
but like “the Capri idea” of what a primitive 
and simple boatman should wear. 

Consider the style of houses. Clearly, the 
original architecture was influenced by the 
Saracens. (Or nomad Arabs had been influenced 
by the Byzantines, who also ruled over Capri 
and Naples until the beginning of the Middle 
Ages.) The chalk-white walls, the uncertain 
shapes of masonry (erected without the help of 
lead line and rule), the stucco carelessly 
smoothed by the palm of the hand (as in the 
Near East), and the terraces built in such a 
way as to gather rainwater and funnel it into 
cisterns, all gave Capri houses a distinct char¬ 
acter. Then the foreigners came and stabilised 
the design into a set pattern. (Something like 
this happened in Southern California, when 
the Anglo-Saxons imitated the local Spanish 
and Mission style left over by the Mexicans, 
and developed it so that it could ultimately be 
copied by Mexican business-men for their 
suburban villas in Mexico City.) The Capresi 
until one or two years ago built houses in a 
caricature of their spontaneous and traditional 
style. Now, for the first time, they have 
revolted. They are erecting the kind of resplen¬ 
dent and barbaric structures which are familiar 
enough from Brazil, Bahrein, Tokyo, Ghana. 

More things have changed in Capri than 
clothes and styles of houses. It has become a 
place of great fame. More and more people 
come for a few hours or days. They follow “the 
paths of Norman Douglas and Axel Munthe”; 
they dutifully see all the things that must be 
seen, read the suitable quotations from 
Suetonius, South Wind, Siren Land, and The 
Story of San Michele. They diligendy buy and 
wear the outrageous clothes. They sit in the 
Piazza. They feel their simpler appetites stirred 
by well-being. Btft they are not refugees from 
anything. They are not seeking a new kind of 
life, nor are they athirst for new sensations. 
(In fret, they prefer the things and kind of 
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On the Isle of Capri 


places to which they are accustomed.) They 
crowd Grade Fields’ Canzone del Mare , which 
is an orthodox and luxurious bathing place, 
with swimming-pool, shops, bar, and restaur¬ 
ant. The cook there is a North Italian who 
worked in grand hotels abroad; waiters in white 
scribble orders on little pads with carbon 
paper; the food is tasteless. All of it could be in 
Cannes or Palm Beach. It does not resemble 
Capri, where one swam from rocks, ate in dis¬ 
organised little trattoria, on the shore, under 
makeshift awnings, served by the owner. For 
some nine or ten months of the year, I suppose, 
the old Capri still exists. The old-fashioned 
Capresi and the expatriates are still there. The 
odd characters keep on coming, even if incon¬ 
spicuously. They no longer hold the centre of 
the stage. Few of them are distinguished or 
notorious. If you know who they are, you will, 
I suspect, recognise them. Above all, the 
memory of their predecessors persists, in the 
legend of Capri and its landmarks and show- 
places; the red house where Lenin lived as a 
guest of Gorki (who kept a revolutionary school 
for Russian political exiles); the incredible villa 
of Axel Muntbe, “San Michele,” now the 
property of the Swedish Government, where 
tourists can admire the d’Annunzian bric-i- 
brac, the phoney antiquities, and the cheap 
copies of museum masterpieces; the ruins of the 
aesthete Fersen’s villa in its dishevelled park, 
now the property of an absentee Mexican. The 
memory persists in the names of a handful of 
residents, descendants of painters, poets, or 
drunks, and the look of some children, 
strangely blonde and Nordic, sons or grandsons 
of foreigners who married local peasant girls. 
The tradition persists in the very presence of 
the summer tourists, for they come to the island 
without quite knowing why. 

O p course, Capri is “no longer the 
same.” I was reassured this splendid 
summer that the landscape, the memory of 
Tiberius, and the climate have not changed 
much, “but our people have.” 

“What a tactful love of money we once hadl 
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A young Capresi would endear himself to 
some wealthy and crochety foreigner hoping to 
be included in his will after many years of ser¬ 
vice. He decently waited for his death before 
taking away his silver, linen, furniture, paint¬ 
ings, statues, and the contents of cellar and 
larder, to be sold in Naples. It all has now 
become blatandy commercialised. We adver¬ 
tise. We organise prepaid (or post-paid) tours 
from anywhere. We have become a branch 
office of the air and shipping lines. We want 
our tourists and we are getting them. We 
obviously want the island to become one of the 
most popular resorts of the world. We want 
everything turned into a Canzone del Mare. We 
are betraying the gods of the place for the hope 
of gross wealth....” 

All this is true (especially during "the 
season”). But it is not all. The world has 
changed more than Capri. A paradise pre¬ 
supposes a hell; an oasis, a desert. If a place is 
to remain a refuge, there must be other places 
to flee from. If persons arc to enjoy a new 
freedom and abandon all hopes of respectability 
for it, they must be in fear of harsh and in¬ 
human laws, obedience to which is the neces¬ 
sary price for respectability; if they seek in¬ 
dulgence, they must be tired of severity. In the 
world of to-day stiff collars are no longer always 
de rigueur. Men can dress informally and lead 
apparently disreputable lives with no calculable 
danger or visible punishment, almost every¬ 
where. Vices which could once only be satis¬ 
factorily enjoyed in Capri (in a secret atmo¬ 
sphere of complicity, and even with a slight, 
unlikely, melodramatic fear of jail or expulsion) 
are now flaunted in many other places. Where 
in the Western World are the severe fathers or 
the stern judges or the iron-fisted organisations 
or the oppressive societies? Who any longer 
disapproves of poets, or bohemians who merely 
want to “live like poets”? Imitations of those 
Capri trousers for women, once a symbol of 
emancipation from so many prejudices, are now 
mass-produced for sale in department stores. 
Capri is no longer an island; it has quite re¬ 
joined the mainland. 
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Letter from Ibiza 


Y O U get here by a slow boat, full of 
beatniks and Germans; and unless you 
arc lucky you sit on the engine from 
which a reek of hot grease, coughed up by the 
pistons, accompanies the wallowing journey. It 
is six hours from Mallorca, empty sea all the 
way, and you doze on a bed of rivets. That’s 
how we got here anyway, knowing no other 
method. (They in fact built an airstrip during 
the course of our journey, but nobody told us 
about it.) So we idled all day across that ioo- 
milc sea, playing dice and drinking bad wine, 
and when the island appeared at last in the 
twilight we felt we’d come to the end of the 
world. 

I had no notion what to expect, I knew noth¬ 
ing about Ibiza; and the young gentlemen from 
Palma in their blue dacron suits had coughed 
when I asked them about it. “Very rough and 
brutish,” they said, “very backward. No cars 
and no society.” And now it approached us—a 
red rock like a shell splinter, bare headlands 
like a new kind of metal, with a few bone-white 
temples standing on the empty shore among 
which a dark group of figures watched us. 

It looked like a place no one else had visited, 
something waiting unused for this evening, the 
shade of some long-preserved netherworld even 
older than the Mediterranean. Who were these 
watchers among their temples? What were their 
clothes? their gods? We sidled nearer towards 
the quayside. Details grew steadily clearer. Re¬ 
vealing the watchers to be boys in more blue 
dacron suits, the temples new holiday bunga¬ 
lows; and we couldn’t land till a French actress 
on board had been filmed disembarking three 
times. . . . 

The port of Ibiza, the only town in the 
bland, has a commanding but scratch-mc-down 
look—a broody old citadel squatting piumply on 
a rock and trailing feather-white slums in the 


water. Save for occasional sea-mists it has extra¬ 
ordinary clarity and if Greek would be hymned 
for its light. Politically Spanish, emotionally 
Catalan, and pagan-Catholic by nature, it is 
otherwise nothing but itself—which is some¬ 
thing history has never defined. Long succes¬ 
sions of occupiers have set it apart like a 
dungeon in which to develop their private 
excesses—it was a Roman jail, an Egyptian lust- 
pot, an Arabic treasury, a hide-out for pirates, 
a nip-and-run depot for the fleets of Napoleon, 
and during the Civil War a brief theatre for 
murder. In the intervals it was usually aban¬ 
doned or ransomed, having little but isolation 
to offer. And even to-day when no ships come, 
or are delayed through storm and sloth, there 
are times when the streets grow suddenly silent, 
and the town sits and stares at the sea, and 
temporarily lowers its prices, and drinks an 
absinthe too many, and wonders if it’s not been 
forgotten again. 

It’s never forgotten for long however. It has 
what we runaways want. Heat, sunshine, the 
antiseptic sea, iced drinks, and the cheap peseta. 
Also that flattering air of the Latin retainer 
which makes every bum-poet feel a Byron. If 
you’re a tax-refugee you’ll feel easy here, as you 
will if you have nuclearophobia. For the British 
tourist there are brand-new hotels where the 
waiters arc reassuringly insolent. For retired 
colonials there arc echoes of the Pacific, with the 
natives to deplore at sundown. And for painters 
and writers, idleness without guilt, and more 
light and more drink at less cost, and the feeling 
of being recharged with important experiences 
even with one’s hat pulled over the eyes. 

I t was some time since I’d been on Spanish 
soil, and never before on a Spanish island. 
We found a cheap fonda down by the harbour 
and then went out to look at the town. Night 
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had fallen and we had no guide, but we in¬ 
stantly felt at home. By air and by sea we had 
come a thousand miles, but we were still in 
S.W.3. For the Mediterranean image—Chelsea/ 
King’s Road version—had been snugly re¬ 
imported, a reassurance, to avoid disappoint¬ 
ment, that local folk-lore was still in flower. In 
the Bagatelle night-club, done in bamboo and 
fishnets, two blondes called Pam were embrac¬ 
ing. On the floor with his head in a champagne 
bucket was Ronnie, dressed Capri ^ Simpson. 
“I’m Giles Stoke-Manderville, the brass-arsed 
Crusader,’’ he mumbled, and invited us to take 
a rubbing. From farther up the street came 
sounds of wild clapping mixed with Anglo- 
Andalucian cries—and there, sure enough, was 
a Casa Pepe, with a guitarist, and more Susans 
in prints. The guitarist, a hollow-eyed man 
from the mainland, played flamenco with a livid 
sneer, while the girls crouched round him, 
sweating gcndy, sipping brandy, and bawling 
oleI 

Where were the inhabitants of Ibiza this 
night? I fancy they were cowering indoors. This 
was not Ibiza nor anywhere on earth, but some¬ 
thing we’d packed like a picnic, an idea we’d 
brought with us to ensure local colour in case 
the natives should turn out untypical. This 
night-life in fact, apart from the price of the 
brandy and the casual licensing hours, could 
have been anywhere in Central London. (In¬ 
deed, most of the management came from there; 
you could even pay for it beforehand in Regent 
Street.) Down the road, just as jealously, was 
a cave run by Germans, reflecting their version 
of Spain. And I suppose this is now what 
tourism has become, what it had to become in 
the end. For the more one travels the more one 
seeks home (or to have one’s home prejudices 
confirmed). Certain cyphers may remain—bus¬ 
bies, post-marks, ruins, kilts, funny money, and 
subsidised ceremonial. But travel is little more 
than a roundabout way now of collecting post¬ 
cards and stamps; for the rest one seeks con¬ 
tinual reassurances—one’s native language, 
home-cooking and drink (beer in Jerez, gin- 
and-lime in Gerona, ham-and-eggs in Assisi, 
Coca-Cola in the Loire), familiar plumbing, air¬ 
mailed newspapers, and Thomas Cook’s guaran¬ 
teed return. 

Did we once naively believe tourism would 
make us cosmopolitans? We find we don’t 
travel for that. Tourism in fact is fast creating 
a third world, one that is neither home nor 
abroad, a never-land of posturing fishermen, of 


scrubbed peasants from a Museum of Folklore, 
of pre-fabbed hand-crafts and papier-machl 
charm, of dirt and poverty bleached off the 
streets, of booming Shakespeare in indifferent 
Stratfords, holy shrines with the cocktail annexe, 
and bullfights run for Anglo-Saxon kicks while 
the Spaniard surreptitiously plays football. 
Tourism is to many countries an alternative 
agriculture which can turn even the bad lands 
green. The haycocks are hollow, the milkmaids 
of wax, the flowers everlasting, of plastic—but 
the paying crop is national self-consciousness, 
served with salads of dollars and pounds, 
sprayed artificially to tickle the nose and air- 
brushed for Kodachrome. Who’s to blame for 
all this? Should anyone be blamed? Client and 
pandar have worked it together. The tourist, 
revealed as essentially a home-bird, prefers to 
sec the world in his image. And as tourism 
develops and grows ever more easy it offers this 
paradox—that we are able to feel at home over 
wider stretches of earth, while we learn less and 
less of the world. 

I biza, even so, is not yet quite obliterated; 

it still maintains an underground life. Our 
quayside fonda was bare and obliging, with a 
back-door open all night. One climbed the steep 
stairs as a test of sobriety to an irregular room 
with two beds. The room was white-washed, 
plain, and monkish, but scarcely designed for 
rest. There was no glass in the windows and 
mosquitos came in, also moths the size of news¬ 
papers. The electric light had an invisible 
switch and so burnt all night long as in prison. 
Through the open windows came the sounds 
of the night; constant, various, and arresting. 
From a nearby house a man howled for two 
hours; a child went “er-ha, er-ha"; someone 
started to practise a hunting-horn, the cockerels 
to twang and cackle. At dawn a sea-mist came 
up from the harbour and wrapped us in hacking 
coughs, our blankets steamed like pudding 
cloths, and the damp rolled off our eyebrows. 
When I got up at last I had to iron my note¬ 
books and put my cigarettes on the windows to 
dry, while die moths and mosquitos, now water¬ 
logged themselves, splashed down round the 
floor like tears. 

The boat from the mainland was due at 
dawn, so we watched the preparations. An old 
man with a broom first swept the harbour. Then 
a dog fell in the water. Beachcombers gathered 
to watch it drown. The waiters set out their 
tables. Facing the sea like theatre-boxes the 
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harbour-cates rapidly filled. It was 6 a.m., so we 
went down and joined them and ordered our 
coffee and cohac. Around us were mothers with 
ribboned daughters, hoarding-house keepers and 
priests, officers in pyjamas, gaunt models with 
hangovers, and local beat-boys waiting for 
money. 

We waited, not speaking, in the early sun, 
watching the sea like a letter-box. Then at last 
round the lighthouse slid a cat’s-cradle of rig¬ 
ging, and the boat moved into the quayside, 
and towered above us, flat and emotional, like 
the troopship in Cavalcade. No wonder we all 
rise at dawn to meet it; everything that is not 
Ibiza is here. Everything that is not of this 
ground nor of this shallow sea, that is not wood, 
clay, straw, or crude alcohol—every ounce of 
petrol and necessary metal, every pound of 
rubber and nylon, every bottled brandy and 
aspirin, plastic cup and bail-point pen, every¬ 
thing that makes this place tolerable for us 
exiles must be brought in at dawn like this. 
New mistress, rival, the draw, the discard, the 
boat bringeth and the boat taketh away. . . . 
It is not that we seriously wished to run away 
at all, and we’re down here each dawn to 
prove it. 

T he morning’s arrivals, the new blood of 
the island, are viewed first with a ginger 
suspicion. A party of Lancashire dads, with 
their print-frocked women, are packed in 
coaches to their pre-booked hotel. Then the 
Left-bank Messiahs disembark one by one, 
bearded, with Parisienne pallor, uniform in 
jeans, carrying chess-sets and easels, trailing 
their uniform twin-sister girl-friends. They are 
soon absorbed by the local colony, and new 
chess-games are quickly in motion. The pool of 
beatniks is thus replenished, with scarcely a 
ripple, hardly a word. Threadbare and silent, 
this brotherhood moves not, but sticks closely 
to the harbour cates. Members are casual, 
bronze, and sad, and few either work or spend. 
So they shuffle and cut, and deal each other like 
cards, and change their rooms and their bed- 
mates weekly. Yet most of the men are quite 
solemn and moral, believing non-involvement to 
be a state of grace. Silence is the Word; conversa¬ 
tion is vulgar, show-off, the lush affectation. 
Communion, if any, is by pre-set phrases, tele¬ 
graphic and agreed beforehand. The Brother¬ 
hood consists mostly of poets and painters, but 
activity in either art is frowned on. Pure creation 
lies in inspired inertia, the controlled passivity 


of the pole-squatter—any physical statement, 
either in word or paint, merely blurs and 
diminishes the Image. Sterility is fecundity; 
least said furthest sent; pure silence and balance 
is all. 

Even so there exists a kind of domestic life, 
a relentless second force, which writes out its 
own loud separate pattern like flowers nibbling 
round a tomb. Willy-nilly, these fakirs have 
fathered a swarm of children—those noisy, 
golden, bell-haired angels one secs bouncing 
around the town. These Nordic imps create a 
counterpoint to the silence, as do their open- 
bloused, sun-burned mothers—each of whom 
seems to be called cither “Heidi” or “Trade,’’ 
and are as alike as a row of Dutch cheeses. 

These girls—all beautiful, young, and low- 
heeled—play the patient r6!c of salvation. They 
set out the chess-men, cushion the theories, glide 
dutifully from market to bed. Their huge empty 
eyes reflect the unsized canvases and unwritten 
poems of their men; meanwhile they guarantee 
sanity, as did Mrs. Blake, by sitting naked and 
making no noise. 

The importance of the girls, and their likely 
history on the island, can be illustrated by the 
case of Heidi the Fleming, who had just recently 
come to Ibiza. One saw her often about the 
harbour, lacey and slender—even more beautiful 
than the others—trailing some morose and crop- 
pated Buddhist. This violet-eyed, loose-haired, 
decollete love-knot seemed to glow like a pub¬ 
lic street-lamp, and to have no will or purpose 
other than that necessary acquiescence—shared 
by her sisters—to the man with the lighter. 
Typically enough she had been brought to the 
island by a rich button-maker from Hamburg, 
who had established her in one of the harbour 
hotels and there planned an unhurried seduc¬ 
tion. He was romantic, noisy, carnal, and plush, 
but he misinterpreted the girl’s morality. Quite 
shocked by his tastes she had locked herself in 
the lavatory, where she found a poor sleeping 
Swede. They had passed the night there, then 
he gave her to a friend, who bequeathed her, 
when he left, to a Dane. Since when she had 
passed formally from hand to hand like a sooth¬ 
ing bubble-pipe. 

As for the men of the group, who were they, 
where did they come from, what sent them, 
and why were they here? Unanswerable ques¬ 
tions, most of these, except for their points of 
origin. More various than their girls, they were 
yet uniform in habit, each sharing a similar 
ennui. Their numbers included some stranded 
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Fulbrights, a Mexican pundit, a Lapp, a Bill- 
of-Rights painter, a Fulham Road ditto, and 
several classless stateless Australians. Perhaps 
the most vocal were the two Dutch outsiders, 
who each worked several hours every day. I 
remember the first of these taking me aside and 
confessing that he was “the only Dutchman to 
have read the whole of Louis MacNiece’s study 
of William Butler Yeats in English." He then 
broke down completely, admitted that he had 
just finished a 20o,ooo*word novel, adding un¬ 
happily, “1 am not very quiet about it." The 
second Dutch scribe wrote for strip-cartoons, 
about which he was much more brazen. “If 
this must be boring," he boomed, “then I am 
telling them in what way it shall be boring. If 
bad, from what direction its badness. . . .” And 
finally there was he who had never before 
walked mortal earth, the miracle Quiz-King 
from Brooklyn, a plump youth of twenty, 
already prematurely bald, who having won a 
small fortune on the television networks had 
got out of America for good. In all, this com¬ 
pany are the gypsies of tourism, inbred and 
vastly conventional, exotic only in a professional 
way, forming no part of the land they live on. 

T his symphonic seaport of Ibiza soon palls, 
and in spite of our affection for its ragged 
bustle we decided to move on elsewhere. The 
season was early so we found a house without 
trouble—a concrete villa in a small sea-village 
standing at the mouth of the island’s one river. 
This ugly box, which we shared with two 
friends, had five rooms and a shower, a charcoal- 
fired kitchen, was furnished, and cost £6 a 
month. Perched on a hill, beneath a fortress¬ 
like church, it overlooked farms and the sea, 
with the village itself—scarcely more than a 
street—lying some distance below to the left. 

We liked it here: the roads were bad, and a 
wooden bus ran but rarely. There was nothing 
to do except work, drink, and swim; nothing 
to look at but fields and the ocean. Sometimes 
a four-masted schooner, carrying salt to the 
Peninsula, spent the morning working up the 
horizon; or a cart climbed the hill with a barrel 
of water; or someone beat down the fruit of a 
carob tree. It was otherwise a landscape of slow, 
clean stillness which is the bonus of bad roads 
yet Anywhere in the world, if you want longer 
days, or to taste the cream of old speech and 
acdons, it’s not craft-guilds, national parks, or 
medieval mummery you need, merely a 
generous allowance of potholes. Here, for in¬ 


stance, only a few miles from San Antonio, 
where speed-boats and charabancs roared, 
brutish communications left time in the air, a 
Boating bubble of unrippled reflections. little 
girls and old crones sat all day in the fields, 
watching the family’s pig or goat; a man opened 
a water sluice, went to sleep for three hours, 
then woke up again and closed it; a straw-hatted 
girl hung her babe in a tree and started to 
sickle some grass; three boys walked the hill 
sucking sugar canes; the blacksmith hammered 
a wheel. . . . The most violent shock any new¬ 
comer might suffer would come from the wild 
Ibicencan hounds—pale rib-thin beasts with mad 
slanting eyes who ran on the slopes like 
cheetahs, and would suddenly spring on you 
from behind a rock, fawning for bread and 
fish-bones. 

All was easy and indolent here; there were 
no hours, even in business—where you could 
unlock the post-office, buy stamps on credit, 
even recall a rash letter once posted. An impu¬ 
dent dignity informed one’s reladons with 
tradesmen, and other commercials—you were 
told what to buy, you didn’t choose, you also 
learned to accept their charity. For instance I’d 
been in the village two weeks, and hadn’t 
bothered to shave, when a man came up to me 
in a bar: “I encounter your beard very ugly,” he 
said. “To me I find it most bad.” “Who are 
you?" I snapped. “The barber,” he answered. 
“Francisco Juan Tur, your servant.” It was 
after midnight; he led me firmly to his shop, 
unlocked it, and shaved me for nothing. 

I h a d come to Ibiza to finish a book, because 
I write on wine, and it’s cheaper. The days 
were so hot, I worked in a shuttered room, 
with my bottle in a bucket of water. By late 
afternoon the words were running with sweat, 
so I’d bathe and then go to the caf£s. The 
evening drink, which was palo or absinthe, 
together with the measureless life one led, 
created for me a set of new dimensions by 
which to observe the world. In the rose-hot 
twilight under the caf£ trees it was the minute 
in scale that absorbed me. There was a cactus 
nearby in which a colony of spiders shared a 
vast dusty web between them. Motionless for 
an hour I’d watch a solitary earwig, each foot 
on a separate strand, go waltzing across the 
throbbing cotton while the spiders recoiled In 
nausea. For a while that web could fill the 
whole sky, become the ladder and plains of 
Babel, a hideous progress up which the earwig 
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marched, beset, on his way to paradise. Next I 
might watch a small hole in a wall disgorge a 
troupe of winged nuptual ants. Their pale silver 
wings gave them the frock-coated appearance 
of fashionable bloods at St. Margarets; some 
would take otf and go spiralling into the 
heavens, but others just lounged round the nest 
—till savage little pages, wearing mobile shears, 
came and snipped oft the laggards’ wings. Last 
of all were the flies, who were legion here, so 
that one swatted a dozen a minute. I’d swat 
several more, watch them roll on the ground, 
and again feel that dislocation of scale. . . . 
Who knows, I’d think heavily, their last slow 
hours, their immense capacity for dying, that 
they lie all night among boulders of sand, 
or among lacerating brambles of floor-dust, 
broken, panting, cracked with thirst, despairing 
of aid or rescue, with dying shades of bliss and 
terror running across their million eyes? . . . 

W eekends in this village would not be 
so strange; they could be lifted from my 
village in Gloucestershire—take off twenty years, 
add ten degrees heat, and serve with oil instead 
of boiled water. What happened was this, here’s 
a typical one; no wonder I felt at home. 

At Saturday noon, from ancient habit, I 
stopped work and put it away. Then left the 
house and went down to the river, to the pool 
they call the “sweet water.” Here were two cool 
bridges and a ledge of blue rock down which 
the river trickled like milk. The pool was deep 
and the colour of moonlight, with sleepy blue 
trout down under. I lay with my head half 
under the water, listening to the nightingales, 
who sang all day in the riverside bushes as they 
rested on their journey from Africa. 

Presently girls from the village, in crisply 
ironed dresses, began creeping among the reeds. 
For an indolent hour they would play whisper¬ 
ing games, eat nuts, or doze, and wait—waiting 
for the boys to come and dive off the bridges, 
to swim round the pool and excite them. The 
boys kept to the water, the girls kept to the 
bushes, calling ritual obscenities to each other, 
croaking away through the long afternoon their 
slogans of difference. 

At five o’clock was the futbol match, played 
on a pitch of bare earth near the sea. Tough 
and bounding, in sexy white shorts, each player 
played a game on his own. Whoever got the 
ball shot immediately at goal, be it never so far 
and wide. Explosions of dust billowed up from 
the field, the football was fetched from the sea, 


blows were exchanged, men were carried off 
insensible to cries of “ conairl " “off sigh! ” and 
“go///” The first side to score could be relied on 
to win, for the other despaired very readily. It 
was the local side, this time, who went under 
first, and were soon playing blinded with tears. 
The last goal was scored in a deathly silence.... 
The villagers walked white-faced away. 

After the game, exhausted by emotion, I went 
off to seek some rest. I found a rocky wilder¬ 
ness above the village and lay down on a large 
flat stone. I closed my eyes, smelt sharp herbs 
and dung, and heard all the sounds of the valley 
—cuckoos, nightingales, crickets, flics, donkeys, 
goats, and cockerels, the creak of a cart, a 
gossip’s voice, the fish-seller’s trumpet below. 
As I lay on my peaceful sunset stone a flock of 
sheep drove over me, followed by a man on a 
horse, a crone with a goat, then several gaunt 
figures in black. I was faintly surprised at being 
so disturbed in such a secluded place, less so 
when I got to my feet at last, to find I’d been 
lying in the middle of the road. 

Going back to the village I called in at the 
graveyard which was walled like a Moorish fort. 
Wreaths of coloured tin marked a new-filled 
grave, together with a black-edged card on a 
post. Round the graveyard walls stood more 
permanent sepulchres, and several pits full of 
bones. The names on the tombs, some of which 
I remember, showed the local in-bred variations 
—Vicente Juan Tur, Vicente Juan Guasch, 
Catalina Guasch Tur, Vicente Tur Guasch, 
Catalina Tur Tur, Juanita Guasch Guasch, Tur 
Vicente Guasch Tur, Guasch Tur Guasch. . . . 

O ne might have expected this island, or at 
least this village, to have escaped Franco’s 
Civil War, that it must have proved too distant 
and intractable to bother with. But this was not 
so indeed. The War festered here as violently 
as anywhere—perhaps more so in its isolation— 
and though twenty-odd years had passed since 
that time, the village still smarted with it, and 
people still told you about it, though with 
lowered voices, as though of a relation who had 
had “the Disease.” It was the luckiest ones 
whose voices were lowest, those who had backed 
the right side and won. 

Dona Rosa, for instance, who now owned 
great properties but would still cook a meal for 
a tourist—first hejr brother had been shot, and 
then her son, who were both Civil Guards, and 
hated. After Franco’s men came, the island 
was starved. But not Rosa. . . . She spoke in a 
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whisper. “Food was rationed to nothing, but 
we did well. There was no oil, but we had 
abundance. My husband cooked banquets for 
the captains and colonels; of course we had what 
we wished—tins of butter, ham, and milk, Ger¬ 
man sausages, wine, and brandy. You'd see 
starving girls fall down in the street—sometimes 
I'd give them a slither of bread. The poor 
children were as white and thin as bones, having 
nothing at all they needed. There was murder, 
yes; prisoners were shot; there was many thrown 
over the cliffs. A few escaped with crippled 
limbs—you’ll still see them about to-day....” 

In fact the conquerors didn’t really want 
Ibiza; it was punished and then ignored. Even 
now, should a General be disgraced in Madrid, 
he will be posted here to cool off. It is an island 
for exiles, not for permanent life, and refugees 
abound—conducted tourists, international 
crooks, assassins, film-stars, lovers, they come 
here for sun-tan, to get lost, to repent, or to 
drink themselves cheaply mad. 

So now to Ibiza (as to the poor Spanish main¬ 


land-like fish-picking Malaga and once-starved 
Costa Brava, where earth, Church, and State 
were but the peremptory buriers of a wasting 
and hopeless people) something resembling a 
miracle has happened. Without labour or seed, 
floating harvests of wealth now fall on the 
sterile island. The visitors come, asking only 
for charm, sunlight, and nostalgia confirmed 
The island cushions them readily, like a sun 
warmed lilo, quickly regaining its shape when 
they’ve gone. It provides the hideout, charges 
a modest fee, but is neither amused nor cor¬ 
rupted. Since the day of the Phoenicians it has 
been regularly visited by such waves of foreign 
restlessness. All the same it considers these times 
unique, they are boom times by its reckoning 
Only a few years ago its people were dying in 
the street, now everyone is plump and busy. 
How this could have happened, how long it 
may last, are things too uneasy to ask. .. . For 
the first time in a history of countless invasions 
Ibiza is being occupied, not by arms, but by 
money. 
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One of Spain's principal attractions to 
its millions of visitors from industrial 
Northern Europe—besides sunshine and 
cheap services—is the archaism of the 
countryside. 

You can drive for hundreds of miles and, 
apart from a patchy and uncertain tarmac 
under your tyres, there is nothing to remind 
you of the twentieth century: no poles or 
pylons, no petrol stations or electric pumps, 
just the peasants and their children in floppy 
hats and dateless clothes, women carrying 
pitchers on their heads, and the two com¬ 
monest landmarks, the donkey and the 
Cross. All this produces an illusion of per¬ 
manence: so these people have always lived 
and so it seems they always will. 

The illusion is false: and the tourists 
themselves are one of the reasons why. 
Their disturbing impact on old Spain was 
noted by the National Association of Fathers 
of Families, one of the major corporations 
now authorised in Spain, who said at its 
annual congress this year: “It is impossible 
to overlook the danger represented in certain 
regions of Spain by the tourist current as a 
vehicle of ideas and customs highly per¬ 
nicious to our family morality... 

OBSERVER, 12/7 

Sweeping reforms, affecting the present 
structure of French tourism from top to 
bottom, were announced this week by Jean 
Sainteny, the new Commissioner-General of 
Tourism, at his first Press conference, given 
in the restaurant 0} the Eiffel Tower. He 
warned that he would not favour any single 
branch of industry, nor would he take sides 
in such controversies as "de luxe tourism 
v. mass tourism" or “new construction vs. 
modernisation." 

A vital part of his programme calls for 
the breaking of the July-August bottleneck, 
in France which results in resorts being con¬ 
gested and uncomfortable, and Paris being 
shut and dull at the peak °f the season. He 
hopes to resuscitate the "dead" Paris that 
up to now has greeted foreign tourists when 
they arrive in July and August. According 
to him, Andri Malraux, Minister of State 
for Cultural Affairs, has already planned a 
brilliant Paris season which will last through 
the whole summer of 1960. 

It is noted that many small coastal ports 
could be made into attractive yacht harbours, 
while pleasure-boats could be introduced on 
numerous interior waterways. Another idea 
is the creation of both national and "week¬ 
end" parks. He said he believed the time had 
come to construct a large Tourism Building 
in Paris. He announced at his Press con¬ 
ference that he will reauest the Press to 
invite all readers who nave vacationed in 
France to send in their comments. 

HERALD-TRIBUNE, to/j 


Excessive noise and the equally excessive 
forwardness of Italian males are stated in the 
Senate to be two of the reasons why foreign 
tourists are inclined to leave Italy earlier 
than they had originally planned.... Italy 
has more foreign visitors in a year than any 
other European country, and the money 
they bring with them covers one half of the 
gap in the Italian balance of payments. 

This great economic asset was, however, 
being endangered, it was lamented, by the 
way in which some some Italian young men 
pester women visitiqg the country, a clear 
example of a national trait working against 
the national interest. times, 22/5 

The desirable objectives of travellers (or 
prospects) can change out of all recognition 
in a score of years. Few, before the 
Romantics, thought much of the Alps. "1 
hope l shall never see them again," said 
Horace Walpole in 1739. and Hirschfelde in 
1766 declared: "Those homd structures the 
Alps .,. one is awe-stricken at the view, and 
longs to impart this pleasant sense of horror 
to all one’s friends." Before the century was 
out Wordsworth and others had Switzer¬ 
land seem an earthly replica of Paradise 
Itself. OBSERVER, 28/12 

A stay in Geneva is- rather like sitting 
looking at a picture postcard all the time. 
There is no discernible depth or character. 
They try to make the place lively by pro¬ 
viding half-a-dozen or so night-clubs, and 
Geneva is indeed known as "the Paris of 
Switzerland," but the acts and the girls are 
all imported and there is something drearily 
uniform about the prices and the "spec¬ 
tacle." And as for the fine old European 
custom of "ogling" from sidewalk caffs — 
Geneva serves mainly to stir wistful longings 
for Paris or Rome or Nice or Copenhagen 
or even the hot summer sun on the 
Kurfurstcndamm in Berlin. 

Geneva is, in fact, pretty much one great 
big “public facility" immaculately and 
efficently managed and run, for the purpose 
of taking care of tourists or conferences 
without the intrusion or distraction of per¬ 
sonality or atmosphere. 

HERALD-TRIBUNE, 1 8/7 

As the West Germans read about the 
Geneva deadlock over their country, they 
prepare for the summer vacation season. 
After another good business year, they 
inundate the rest of Western Europe by the 
millions, streaming to Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Spain, and elsewhere 
by train, car, and air. Fourteen years after 
the war there are only two or three con¬ 
tinental countries where they still feel that 
the reception is chilly: notably, Denmark 
and Holland. " 

This massive tourist flow fits obliquely 
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into the reunification picture. A generation 
of young West Germans is growing up who 
have vacationed in Normandy, Tuscany, the 
Ticino, and the Costa Brava, but have never 
seen East Germany's Mecklenburg, Branden¬ 
burg, Sachsen-Anhalt, or Thuringia, not to 
mention Silesia and East Prussia. 

HERALD-TRIBUNE, 21/5 

The English abroad are seen by an " aver¬ 
age" French hotelier as often short of 
money, suspicious, and "more and more 
critical." This view is quoted in an analysis 
of tourist behaviour as the Frenchman sees 
it—"from a strictly commercial angle"—in 
the Paris newspaper, Les Echos. The English 
are often astonished that they cannot enjoy 
the same facilities as they did in the hotel 
where they stayed before. Paris hoteliers like 
the Germans best. They are affable with 
staff, generous with tips, good spenders, and 
"they don't ask f or much." 

Americans are "generally quite generous 
but they insist on details such as iced water. 
They willingly let their children spoil the 
furniture." observer, 12/7 

French well-wishers of Great Britain often 
ask, with but a trace of condescension, how 
the British tourist trade is faring. In this 
context it comes as something of a shock to 
learn that among European countries 
Britain is ninth on the popularity list for 
French people who go abroad for their holi¬ 
days. It comes some way behind Yugoslavia. 
In /057 it attracted only 165,000 French 
people, one-eighth of the number who went 
to Spain. times, 2/9 

On all our German streets, squares, and 
parks, no sight is more familiar than the 
litter of old newspapers, ice-cream cups, and 
odd slop. It hardly can be brought into focus 
with the brilliant facade of our new depart¬ 
ment stores and office palaces, and even less 
with Germany's old-time reputation for 
orderliness and cleanliness. Especially un¬ 
fortunate is all this in the middle of the 
tourist season. "What a pretty rubbish 
dumpl” one hears foreigners saying. But the 
local inhabitants say indignantly that only 
the foreigners are to blame. It is the tourist 
passing through who disposes of the garbage 
through the automobile window. 

die welt (Hamburg) 15/8 

A new, more sophisticated type of Ameri¬ 
can tourist is beginning to show up in 
Moscow these days as the result of the work 
of a hitherto unpublicised institution: a 
Manhattan briefing centre for ordinary 
Americans visiting the Soviet Union.... 
Lots of them now go to the Soviet Union 
equipped with the "World Almanac" or 
other handy compendium of American facts 
so that they can document their statements 


about the United States with statistics.... 

"I do not try to propagandise or brain¬ 
wash anyone" the 29-year-old director 
says.. .. His briefing sessions covered a wide 
range of matters, from the wisdom of learn¬ 
ing the Russian alphabet before leaving to 
the advisability of the children’s taking 
along a stock °f bubble gum to dispense as 
gifts for Soviet children they may meet. 

n.y. times, 2/8 

"How can you stand it?" This is the first 
thing the transient visitor to Florence in 
summer wants to know, and the last thing, 
too—the question he leaves echoing in the 
air as he speeds on to Venice.... Naples is 
a taste the contemporary traveller can under¬ 
stand, even if he does not share it. Venice 
he can understand . . . Rome . . . Siena. But 
Florence? "Nobody comes here any more," 
says the old Bernard Berenson, wryly, in his 
villa at Settignano.... 

"Nobody comes here any more" is simply 
the other side, the corollary of the 
phenomenon of mass-tourism—the universal 
deluge. The masses rush in where the selec¬ 
tive tourist has fled. Almost nobody comes 
to see Donatello’s "David," in the Bargcllo, 
the first nude statue of the Renaissance, or 
"San Giorgio” or "San Giovannino," Dona¬ 
tello's also, or the cantoric of dancing 
children in the Museum of the Works of the 
Duomo, but Michelangelo and Cellini — 
partly, no doubt, because of vaguely sensed 
"off-colour" associations—draw crowds of 
curiosity seekers. Florence is scraping the 
bottom of the tourist barrel. And the stolid 
presence of these masses, with their polyglot 
guides, in the Uffizi, in the Pitti, around the 
Baptistery doors and the Medici Tombs, in 
the cell of Savonarola and the courtyard of 
Palazzo Vecchio, is another of the "disagree¬ 
ables," as the Victorians used to call them, 
that have made Florence intolerable to the 
kind of person for whom it was formerly a 
passion. "How can you stand it?" 

"Rambles" through Florence, such as the 
old guide-books talk °f> are « funny idea 
under present conditions. Many of the 
famous monuments have become, quite 
literally, invisible, for lack °f a s f Mt J rom 
which they can be viewed with safety. 
Standing (or trying to stand) opposite Palazzo 
Ruccllai, for instance, or Orsanmichele, you 
constitute a traffic obstruction, to be bumped 
by pedestrians, honked at by cars, rammed 
by baby carriages and delivery carts. Driving 
a car, you are in danger of killing; walking 
or standing, of being killed. If you walk, 
you curse the automobiles and motor- 
scooters; if you drive, you curse the pedes¬ 
trians—above all, old women, children, and 
tourists with their noses in maps or guide¬ 
books. 

MART MCCARTHY, THE NEW TOXJUE, 8/8 
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Russian Holiday 


O U R own Russian holiday began at the 
Moscow airport Vnukovo; but it is at 
the railway stations in the capital 
where the crowds are, and a raucous (and un¬ 
intelligible) loudspeaker constantly blaring in¬ 
structions, At the airport I saw only a few 
elderly people: apparently the older generation 
still have their doubts about air travel and prefer 
to leave flying to the more enterprising young. 

It was end-of-July and half Russia seemed to 
be setting out on journeys, to Leningrad and 
the Ukraine, to the Crimea, to Lake Seliger and 
the Caucasian health-resorts. Some, I noted— 
the more adventurous, I suppose—-were depart¬ 
ing for such far-away places as the Urals, the 
Altai Territory, and Siberia. Travelling is com¬ 
paratively cheap in the Soviet Union; four 
weeks in a watering place on the Black Sea 
cost considerably less than a worsted suit of 
medium quality, and it is a good deal cheaper 
to take a room for a week in a Moscow hotel 
than it is to buy a pair of shoes. On the other 
hand, it is much easier for a foreigner than for 
a Russian to obtain a room. In a city of five 
million, visited by hundreds of thousands every 
year, there are altogether twenty hotels (and no 
boarding-houses). The official and recently- 
published Russian reference book, In Moscow, 
also lists seven guest-houses but these are mainly 
reserved for foreigners attending the permanent 
Agricultural Exhibition. The various ministries 
and specialist organisations also have a number 
of private hotels at their disposal for their own 
members. In any case, it remained a mystery to 
me where the masses of visitors arc actually 
accommodated. Many of them probably stay 
with relations or friends (despite the acute hous¬ 
ing shortage, to do this is far more common 
than in the West). The Russian loves company, 
and he is offended if his guest does not eat and 
drink furiously. The Western desire for 


“privacy” is, I suspect, quite beyond his com¬ 
prehension. I kept on asking Soviet citizens 
whether they wouldn’t prefer “a room of their 
own” rather than sharing one with others. 
Without exception they replied that they did 
not go on holiday to be bored. They wanted 
company. Especially while they were away. 

Some of the Moscow hotels are enormous; the 
"Ukraina” has thirty floors, with over a thou¬ 
sand rooms and suites. In the new hotel which 
is being built on the banks of the Moscow river 
there arc to be 2,500 rooms, several cinemas, a 
theatre, and even air-conditioning (by no means 
a luxury in the Moscow summer). On the 
whole, however, the ostentatious and extrava¬ 
gant architecture of the Stalin era has now been 
abandoned. The simple and convenient hotels 
around the exhibition ground in the north-east 
of the city differ favourably not only from the 
neo-Victorian "Peking" (built quite recently), 
but also from the average London or Paris hotel. 
The railway stations are crowded (even at 
three in the morning), and there are enormous 
queues in front of all the booking offices. My 
first impressions were paradoxical and conflict¬ 
ing. The people are badly dressed, their shoes 
are poor, and their suitcases wretched. But 
many of the travellers have cameras which arc 
not at all bad (the Russian imitation of the 
Leica now costs less than 500 roubles); they 
nearly all have watches of fairly good quality 
(a rarity only ten years ago); they smoke cigar¬ 
ettes which are much cheaper than in the West, 
and they drink good vodka. They have larger 
aeroplanes than the Americans, but landing- 
grounds (like their toilets) that are far too small. 
Jet aircraft and turbo-jets (such as the IL 18) 
are used on nearly all the airlines; I imagine 
that the Soviet Union probably has the quickest 
as well as the largest air fleet in the world to- 
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day. But during the first twenty minutes before 
the aircraft is allowed to take off, we are sub¬ 
mitted to a sort of Turkish bath; with no ven¬ 
tilation, men strip to their trousers and wring 
their shirts out in the toilet. " Kulturni " or 
"njcffulturni "—nobody here likes it hot. 

O ur travelling companions passed the time 
pretty much like travellers throughout 
the world: reading books and periodicals, play¬ 
ing chess or cards (forbidden curiously on rail¬ 
roads), talking, yawning. A baby cries; the 
stewardess brings round papers and magazines. 
From what I could gather by a little over-the- 
shoulder research, the books people were read¬ 
ing were mostly “holiday literature”: historical 
novels, Soviet detective and spy stories by 
Shcinin, the series called “Bibliotheca Prikltut- 
chettija," and, finally, the “Roman Gazetta" 
(cheap editions of best-sellers). But, above all, 
they were anxious to talk—even with the 
foreigner, above all with the foreigner. Conver¬ 
sation between a Russian and a foreigner is 
nearly always dominated, however, by two 
fairly routine gambits. 

(i) Ah, you are a foreigner? But how very 
nice. In recent years the conditions have been 
created for a fruitful cultural exchange between 
our two countries, with a view to developing 
neighbourly relationships, maintaining world 
peace, increasing trade relationships, etc., etc. 
At this point it is usually advisable to butt in, 
politely but quite firmly, and mention that one 
has also read, with varying interest, the leading 
articles in Pravda over the years. With that in¬ 
terjection, a serious conversation generally 
becomes possible. 

(2) In some slight contrast to the tedious 
declarative, the second gambit is the torrential 
interrogative. Ah, you come from abroad? How 
do you like the Soviet Union? Why are there 
so many unemployed in other countries? Why 
are the negroes persecuted in America? What 
is the average wage in the West?... 

These questions recur, in somewhat different 
sequence, again and again. The only variation 
I have come across is: “Forgive a silly question 
—but have you a personal interest in the out¬ 
break of a third World War?...” Politely sug¬ 
gest to the questioner that the question is in 
fact rather stupid; circumnavigate skilfully 
various other conversational rocks; and “the 
conditions for a fruitful exchange of opinions” 
will at long last have been created. 

At the American exhibition in Sokolniki I 
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heard the very same questions put to the 
seventy-five American guide-interpreters dozens 
of times. These students executed their assign¬ 
ments honestly and with considerable acumen. 
They did not at all deny the existence of the 
race problem but tried to explain “the back¬ 
ground,” stressing the efforts now being made 
towards de-segregation in the Southern States. 
The opening questions were always contro¬ 
versial, if not blatantly provocative; but con¬ 
troversy soon gave way to the sheer thirst for 
knowledge—and the visitors embarked on a 
mass of questions about washing-machines, 
frigidaires, colour-television, automobiles. The 
notion that the Soviet citizen is considerably 
more interested and educated in politics than 
citizens in the West seems to me quite 
romantic. Soviet students may be more taken 
with politics, but the adults (especially the 
women) are definitely not. Anyway, not as they 
set out on their holidays. 

N obody knows how many foreigners 
visited the Soviet Union in 1952; at that 
time the authorities were shy about publishing 
statistics of any kind. Apart, of course, from 
official delegations, the number of visitors can 
hardly have amounted to more than a few thou¬ 
sands. But in 1957 it was already 550,000, and 
the figure for the current year will probably 
be considerably higher still. This may not seem 
very large compared with the number of tourists 
who visit Switzerland, France, or Italy; com¬ 
pared with seven years ago it represents an 
enormous increase and the Soviet organisations, 
above all Intourist, arc finding it very difficult 
to cope with this sudden influx. The majority 
still come from Eastern Europe, but tens of 
thousands are now coming from the “capital¬ 
istic West” (including about 15,000 from 
America). Intourist has agencies in all the Euro¬ 
pean capitals, and the visitor is offered a large 
selection of tours, ranging from six days in 
Moscow to the Grand Tour (Leningrad- 
Moscow-Stalingrad-Rostov-Sochi-Kiev). It’s pos¬ 
sible to go hunting in the Crimea, and one can 
get a room in a Sochi sanatorium fairly cheaply. 
The various classes of accommodation are: with 
a bathroom or shower; with or without a private 
car and an interpreter; with or without caviar. 

It all began probably (Marxism is contagious) 
in the summer of 1957 when the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment introduced a new rate of exchange. The 
old official rate was four roubles for a dollar. 
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about eleven for a pound sterling, a rouble for 
a Swiss franc. This rate made the rouble about 
four times dearer than its value in Russia; a 
private visit to the Soviet Union was impossible 
except for millionaires and their families. The 
new rate for tourists has more than doubled the 
value of foreign money. Still, the present rate 
of exchange does not bear the slightest relation 
to the real purchasing power of Western cur¬ 
rency. The black-marketeers near the large 
hotels are not only prepared to buy Dacron 
suits and Orion pullovers but offer twenty 
roubles for the dollar instead of the official 
tourist rate of ten. (What do they do with these 
dollars?) 

The head offices of Intourist are in the Red 
Square. This Soviet “joint-stock company” 
(why joint-stock?—another mystery) does every¬ 
thing it can to make the visitor’s stay “as 
pleasant as possible.” The headquarters officials 
and their representatives at the airports, rail¬ 
way stations, and hotels are hospitable, cour¬ 
teous, helpful. But the coupon system remains 
the tourist’s nightmare: he has had to buy these 
coupons before coming to Russia and is now 
compelled to make up the equivalent of ten 
roubles for breakfast, twenty-two for lunch, 
three for tea, and fifteen for an evening meal. 
The service in the Moscow hotels is quite in¬ 
adequate, and the result of an absurd system 
(every waiter has his own till in the ante-room 
where he has to solve fairly complicated mathe¬ 
matical problems before and after every order). 
The whole organisation of Intourist is still 
based on delegations ('' Delegazja " is the magic 
word in Moscow). It is no doubt simpler to 
organise thirty North Koreans or Czechoslovaks 
doing everything in admirable collectivity than 
thirty bourgeois Western individualists who 
insist on rising at different times, want to eat 
different food, refuse to join in group excur¬ 
sions, and are all just dying to “go off exploring 
on our own.” 

As the charming young Uzbek lady who 
accompanied our group on behalf of Intourist 
so rightly remarked: “You are not a proper 
group at all! You have no leader! There’s no 
one I can talk to!” 

One of her colleagues, a young girl who had 
just finished her studies at the Institute for 
Foreign Languages, sharply berated a corpulent 
and rather elderly politician of the Labour 
Party because he only wanted a light snack on 
a very hot evening and had politely refused a 
formidable meat dish. In a voice obviously used 
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to issuing commands the Intourist interpreter 
said: “You must eat it! It is good meat and it 
will do you good!” The scene lasted about five 
minutes; and the Russian girl must no doubt 
have thought the undisciplined foreigners’ 
laughter stupid, ungracious, and quite incom¬ 
prehensible. 

I had the feeling that the whole Intourist set¬ 
up is now beginning to fall to pieces. One only 
needs to have seen the queues of impatient 
foreigners at the passport offices in the hotels: 
every visitor has to submit his passport which 
is then taken by hotel employees to a special 
department of the local Soviet for registration. 
The harassed hotel employees and the local 
Soviet do their best; but bureaucracy knows no 
magic; and if an unsuspecting visitor puts up 
for the night in a Soviet hotel and intends to 
continue his journey the next morning—well, 
he has a slight disappointment awaiting him. 

Axe the Soviet authorities prepared to re¬ 
organise and simplify, and possibly let thou¬ 
sands of foreign visitors loose in the Soviet 
Union without “organisational assistance”? It 
is, of course, perfectly possible to travel de luxe 
on one’s own if one can afford thirty dollars 
a day for accommodation; and in any case it 
is still only permitted to visit a limited number 
of towns. There is a growing demand for more 
freedom for the individual visitor, and travel¬ 
lers from the West are not alone in making this 
request. Even Soviet tourists (returning from 
the West) have recently been criticising “group 
tourism” and attacking the assumption that 
when they travel abroad Soviet citizens are only 
happy when they are in a group. Thus the 
gifted Soviet writer Nekrassov has recorded, in 
an interesting account of a journey to Italy (pub¬ 
lished in Novy Mir), that the group should not 
be the only form of travelling possible in Soviet 
tourism—in spite of his ignorance of the Italian 
language, he at any rate had not felt at all 
“lonely” in the market places of Northern Italy. 
Soviet citizens (or at least some of them) are 
beginning to savour “the good life”; the more 
a man gets the more he wants. 

I n t h e travel brochures Sochi is usually called 
“the gem of the Black Sea,” and few who 
have been there will want to quarrel with that. 

From the seashore the slopes of the Caucasus 
ascend in the form of steps, behind it lie the 
wooded mountains, and still further in the dis¬ 
tance the snow-clad peaks rise towards heaven. 
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On the shore, on the edge of the bathing beaches, 

the white palaces of the sanatoria stand amidst 

the dark green of the sub-tropical vegetation.... 

I can only agree with the official handbook: 
Sochi is certainly beautiful, healthy, and 
popular. Four hundred thousand Soviet citizens 
spend their holidays there in the course of the 
year, "luchshie Ludyi nashei Strany the best 
people of our country, as Stalin used to say. 
(He himself used to spend many weeks there 
every year.) Again the mystery is where these 
hundreds of thousands are accommodated. 
Sochi only contains two medium-sized hotels, 
and there are only 13,500 beds in the sanatoria. 
All the same, according to my enquiries, most 
visitors stay there for three or four weeks. Well 
over half the visitors must therefore find private 
lodgings: how they manage to do so (and they 
certainly do) baffles the outsider. 

As a holiday resort, Sochi (the name comes 
from the Circassian) is almost exactly fifty years 
old. The first sanatorium, the “Caucasian 
Riviera,” was opened in 1909. Aristocratic 
families (the Yussupovs, the Obolenskis, 
Lievens, Dolgorukis, Count Witte) had villas 
or country estates here. But the chronicler of 
Sochi apparently finds little good to record of 
its early history: dirty streets, two tumble-down 
cinemas, and drunken orgies in the public- 
houses of the “Caucasian Riviera” are all that 
he has to report on this period. (But this at least 
is registered as a fact: Fiodor Chaliapin won 
half of Sochi at cards in a single night, and 
then lost it again the same night.) 

Sochi began to boom in the ’thirties, and has 
evidently now outstripped all its rivals in “social 
prestige.” Sochi, I learned from all sides, is to 
be “rated higher” than Yalta. Writers and com¬ 
posers still prefer to withdraw to their dachas; 
producers and actors have remained faithful to 
Yalta; but the ^litc of the political and economic 
world, the Marshals and Generals, meet in 
Sochi. I wonder if “meet” is the right word. 
The sanatoria are almost hermetically sealed off 
from one another; and, needless to say, no “un¬ 
authorised person” is allowed to approach the 
villas of the party bosses. 

Stalin “made the place,” and there arc still 
many reminders of him. I often saw statues of 
him, alone and also “in conversation with 
Lenin,” in the parks; one of the large sanatoria 
is called " Svetlana " after his daughter. In the 
post offices, however, his picture has been re¬ 
placed by that of N. S. Khrushchev, and the 
main street is no longer called "Prospect 
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Stalina" but "Kurortni Prospect" It is not only 
the main street but almost the only street, more 
than thirty kilometers long, meandering along 
the shore from Adler, the airport of Sochi and 
its environs, to the north-west, and lined by 
cedars, lemon trees, yews, laurel trees, cypresses, 
box-trees, palm trees, cacti and bamboos, tulips, 
narcissi, gladioli, magnolia, hyacinth beds, 
and other luxuriant vegetation. There are also 
statues: young men and girls, fathers and 
mothers, apparently intended to symbolise the 
Soviet people at work and after. 

Below the Kurortni Prospect is the Black 
Sea: the descent to the shore is very steep and 
access is mainly by means of small cable-cars 
staffed by girl attendants. Above are the various 
sanatoria—the ones owned by Pravda and 
Izvestia, “Rodina,” “Donbass,” “Moskva,” 
“Chaika,” “Novy Sochi,” “Raduga,” “Sokol,” 
and so on. The Soviet Defence Ministry alone 
has half-a-dozen sanatoria, and the mines own 
one of the largest buildings—the “Ordzhoni¬ 
kidze.” (I suppose it was Ordzonikidze who 
drew the attention of his fellow-countryman 
Stalin to Sochi in the mid-thirties.) 

Many of the sanatoria are built in the mas¬ 
sive, neo-classicistic style of the Stalin era. I 
heard one foreign sociologist, apparently a 
student of Vcblen, mutter something out¬ 
rageous about “conspicuous consumption.” 
What I found disturbing about them was not 
so much the ostentation (much less conspicuous 
here than on the Moscow skyline), as the fact 
that so much stress was laid on outward orna¬ 
mental display rather than on comfort and con¬ 
venience. Lifts are very few and far between; 
air-conditioning (a vital necessity for invalids 
in the hot and humid summer months) non¬ 
existent; beach equipment very mediocre. In 
one sanatorium (for sufferers from heart dis¬ 
ease!) I counted two hundred steps which 
patients have to climb, in the sweltering heat, 
from the Kurortni Prospect to the main build¬ 
ing. No wonder the doctors are notably success¬ 
ful with patients capable of such exertions: get 
to the top and probably you need no doctor. The 
most recent buildings are, however, considerably 
simpler and more practical; less impressive, 
more comfortable, inexpensive. 

In the centre of Sochi we strolled and looked 
at shops and wandered in the “culture parks,” 
drank tea, listened to a concert, dropped in to 
see a new film, ate Viennese sausages, had our¬ 
selves weighed. Large red streamers ("Forward 
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to Communism," "The Fulfilment of the Seven- 
Year Plan is the Duty of Every Soviet 
Citizen ") and huge masses of statistics offered 
some civic instruction. A public-spirited citizen 
on a bench, in a burst of informal conversation, 
told me that recently plans have been completed 
for supplying the town with gas and that “it 
is hoped to supply gas to 15,000 householders 
by 1965....” I also discovered a botanical 
garden, a nursery-garden, and a theatre, the 
Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra, and gypsy 
bands. I made a circular tour of the town in an 
open bus. It reminded me a little of Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Apparently there is no night life in Sochi, at 
any rate no public night life. The “culture 
parks” are closed at midnight. After that there 
arc only a few lovers, and some drunks in the 
streets. Dipsomania is a very serious problem; it 
has apparently become worse. Last year a 
“workers’ militia” was formed to combat the 
“drunken hooligans,” and wearing red armlets 
they are all over the place every night. Their 
efforts have not been completely successful. The 
local paper Krasnoye Znamya still publishes a 
daily list of drunks who have spent the previous 
night in gaol cells. Nor have the “amateur 
prostitutes” been overlooked. Their photo¬ 
graphs, names, and addresses were published on 
large posters. But, lo, the stratagem had a rather 
different effect from what the city fathers had 
intended; it was revoked without delay. All this 
is, however, untypical. Sochi is well-behaved 
and very orderly; its inhabitants are in bed by 
eleven; and its visitors all asleep by midnight. 

F o r the “best people” in Russia, Sochi is to¬ 
day what Karlsbad was for Goethe and 
Vichy for Napoleon III, what Ischl was for 
Franz Josef and Kissingcn for Bismarck, and 
what Baden-Baden, Bath, Aix-les-Bains, and 
Wiesbaden were for the European aristocracy 
of the 19th century. It is a political as well as a 
social centre. Not a few resolutions of the 
Praesidium have been drafted in Sochi, rather 
than in the Kremlin; some diplomatic notes 
(for example, during the Suez crisis) have been 
dispatched from Sochi, not from Moscow. 

It has a magic and a mythology. In the 
brochure “50 Years of Sochi" (Krasnodor, 
1959), I found, for example, a report on the 
case of patient M. from the Urals whose com¬ 
plaint was insomnia. “Whether I have gone to 
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bed early or late, I have always had great diffi¬ 
culty in getting to sleep. A car only had to drive 
past and I was never able to sleep again till 
morning.” It was decided to cure M. by a course 
of therapeutic sleep by the seaside. “Three days 
passed,” he said, “and a miracle took place. My 
insomnia vanished. One night there was a storm 
but I went on sleeping quite soundly in spite 
of the noise.” 

Faith moves more than mountains, and there 
is here a touching belief in the infallibility of 
doctors and medical iflstructions. The impres¬ 
sion I received was that although the Russians 
are by nature rather tough and healthy, they 
adore consulting doctors, taking treatment, and 
talking endlessly about cures and illness. A 
patient’s “medical book” has to be seen to be 
believed. It prescribes an enormous daily pro¬ 
gramme of baths and massages of all kinds, X- 
ray treatment and sun-bathing, remedial gym¬ 
nastics and walks, swimming and drinking the 
waters. I could not escape the feeling that only 
a very healthy person could possibly stand all 
this. I was told that often a husband and wife 
share the course of treatment between them— 
one will take the thermal' oxygen baths while 
the other takes the mud-baths and mineral 
waters—simply because it is just too much for 
one person. 

Even life on the beach is organised to the last 
minute. There is a notice at the entrance with 
precise instructions: seven minutes air-bath in 
the shade; four minutes in the sun; then a 
shower; then five minutes swimming or 
paddling in the sea; then a few minutes in the 
sun; then a period for drying off, followed by 
another air-bath in the shade, then, after a few 
intermediary stages (I can’t quite make out my 
wilted, sun-drenched notes), a second and 
somewhat longer period in the sea. To comply 
with all these instructions the patient needs an 
excellent memory and a waterproof watch. 

At seven in the morning the first of the 
patients make their way down to the beach in 
the funicular, the men often in pyjamas (though 
this garb has been attacked in recent years as 
"Nje\ultumi,” apparently without complete suc¬ 
cess). The men carry towels, books, magazines, 
the women little plastic shopping-bags. We 
found the sun was brilliant, the sea not too cold 
and not too rough, and motor-boats cut through 
the water to Gagra and Adler, and steamers to 
Yalta, Odessa, or Suchumi were gliding by, and 
it all seemed quite idyllic, except for the noise 
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of the loudspeakers. After an hour or two on 
the beach we all returned for breakfast. In the 
funicular everyone has to show his permit 
(“Propusk”). Soviet citizens show their medical 
book, and I flashed some brochure or other 
(“Visit the beautiful Soviet Union”)—regula¬ 
tions are regulations. In the dining-room a six- 
piece dance-band plays, with much enthusiasm, 
the “Merry Widow” waltz and a variation on 
a Brahms Hungarian Dance. Also "Arrivederci 
Roma." 

In the afternon we tried to go shopping. The 
scene in the streets is not essentially different 
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from that in any other Soviet town of approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 inhabitants. The public build¬ 
ings, stations, post offices, town hall are quite 
magnificent and well-fitted for their purpose, 
but the shops leave a great deal to be desired. 
Some of the shops were tiny wooden huts 
crowded with dozens of overheated persons all 
shouting "Dcvach\a, Devoch\a," to attract the 
attention of the one and only assistant. I imagine 
that similar scenes may have taken place in the 
“general stores” in the Wild West seventy or 
eighty years ago. But, as I was told, “we have 
solved the problem of heavy industry and in 


In the Soviet Union there are two ways of 
taking a holiday, the official and the un¬ 
official. The official method consists of 
obtaining from the trade union committee 
at your place of work a document called a 
putyovka which entitles you to stay for a 
given peiiod at a holiday camp or sana¬ 
torium. 

For an unofficial holiday you can stay in 
your dacha, or country cottage, if you are 
lucky enough to belong to the growing 
social ilite of dacha-owners, or, if your 
means are more modest, you can visit a 
holiday resort a. what is called a " savage " 
—that is, a holidaymaker who finds his own 
accommodation and amusement. 

SUNDAY TIMES, 23/8 

This is Moscow’s American summer. By 
the time President Eisenhower arrives, the 
Muscovites will have had more personal 
contact with the United Stales than at any 
time since the war. 

"Button-down" collared shirts, k^ a k‘ 
trousers, and collegiate suits parade through 
the centre of the city, but they are no longer 
worn only by Americans. Young Russtan 
"business men" are doing a thriving trade. 
Many of the 10,000 tourists have already 
left behind a suit, jacket, or pair of shoes as 
souvenirs to young Russia. 

In Sochi, the fashionable Black Sea 
resort, t,200 miles to the south, I met people 
from Leningrad who were making a special 
trip to the U.S. Exhibition on their wav 
home. Many of the holidaymakers already 
wore the red-white-and-blue buttons which 
they had received at the gate.... 

The " War and Peace” film has been a 
box-office hit at the cinemas for months. It 
is still playing to full houses in Moscow and 
is the rage of Ivanova, a provincial industrial 
town / visited 200 miles to the east; people 
who missed it in the big northern cities are 
flocking to see it in the local cinemas in the 


Black Sea resorts. "Not Tolstoy but a very 
good film," is the usual Russtan comment. 
Audrey Gepburn (no "h" in the Russian 
alphabet) has stolen many a young (and old) 
heart with her Natasha.... 

In Moscow, an all-star variety show, run 
by American television star Ed Sullivan, 
took over G° r ki Park f or a week- ."I am 
very glad to be here," pronounced Mr. Sulli¬ 
van in his newly-learned American-Russian 
(the result of an "intensive" one-month 
course during his last show in Las 
Vegas). From shimmering evening gowns the 
two dazzling Barry Sisters changed to 
Western "cowgirl" skirts with sequins, 
and the crowd went wild. The programme 
said Kowboyski songs, and the girls supplied 
the "whoopees" expected. 

But the Ministry of Culture drew the line 
on jazz. The fastest dance it would allow 
was the "Charleston." 

HERALD-TRIDUNE, 28/8 

When Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan 
arrived for the meeting, Mr. Khrushchev 
exchanged wisecracks with them. The 
Press was allowed in for the first five minutes 
to listen to the greeting, which began with 
banter about vodka-drinking and the Soviet 
Prime Minister’s recent holiday on the Black 
Sea coast. Mr. Bevan asked him how he 
enjoyed it and Mr. Khrushchev replied: 

"It was not really a very good holiday. 
You can have a good holiday only when 
there are no planes, no post, and when no¬ 
body phones. It would be a good idea to 
drown Gromyko in the sea somewhere and 
then we could have a good rest, but nothing 
could be done about it. When they put me 
on the old-age pension then l will tell you 
how to have a good holiday." 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, who was- 
sitting near the Prime Minister, joined in 
the laughter. 


REUTER, 5/9 
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ten or fifteen years we shall also have put light 
industry on a proper footing....” I tried to 
browse in the bookshop on the corner. But there 
is “a system,” and it almost drives one to 
illiteracy. In all Soviet bookshops the customer 
has to tell the assistant his exact requirements 
(author, title, etc.). To examine the shelves on 
one’s own is not only forbidden but quite un¬ 
thinkable. 

In the evening all the patients returned to the 
sanatorium, and the doctors (mostly women, as 
everywhere in the Union) appear on the scene 
again. The Russian patients, these lusty Hans 
Castorps, need doctors, but the salary the 
doctors are paid by the State seems much too 
low. The average income of a Soviet doctor is 
probably not more than 900-1,200 roubles— 
they are the worst paid section of the intelli¬ 
gentsia. (A few leading professors in Moscow 
do receive much more.) Many doctors have a 
few private patients—this is neither prohibited 
nor permitted, although the Soviet medical 
press often protests against the practice. A 
private consultation with a leading Moscow 
specialist is said to cost 150 roubles—less than 
in America, but as much as in Harley Street. 
Some doctors are said to have returned mainly 
or entirely to “private practice” in recent years. 
On a stroll through Sochi I did in fact sec such 
notices as "Zubnoi Vratch” (Dentist) on some 
of the door-plates. 

In some branches of medicine, especially 
surgery and ophthalmology, the Russians have 
achieved unique things, but elsewhere they 
seem to be where the Germans were in 1910— 
their outlook is mechanistic and they are more 
concerned with the individual organ than the 
whole human being. But we only heard praise. 
Praise for the doctors, praise for their diligence, 
devotion, and humanity, praise for their treat¬ 
ment and drugs and cures. As far as I could 
make out, the Sochi patient returns home, after 
four weeks, firmly convinced that every day. 
in every way, he is getting better and better. 
What more can one ask of scientific medicine? 

I found members of this upper class to be 
astonishingly well-informed about events in 
Russia, especially those that are not reported in 
Pravda. Equally astonishing is their ignorance 


of die West. Many of them, to be sure, listen 
to foreign wireless stations and are well versed 
in “the news,” but somehow they lack all 
appreciation of what political, cultural, and 
economic life is really like in the West. In 
many departments of the Academy of Sciences 
there are young men and women who have 
read all the Western books and journals on their 
special subjects; still, they had not the slightest 
glimmer of understanding of how things actu¬ 
ally worked. 

The new upper straftim seemed to me to be 
full of patriotism and pride. They appear to be 
firmly convinced that in ten years they will 
have “caught up with” and “overtaken” 
America. As far as China is concerned, I en¬ 
countered much reticence. One thoughtful man 
commented merely that it is “a very big 
country.” 

If they arc in agreement with the social 
system, it is also true that they would like 
“more freedom for themselves,” but they do 
fear that any slackening of the authoritarian 
regime would have “bad results among the 
masses.” All “the evils of the past” which are 
claimed to be happily overcome (lack of discip¬ 
line, anarchy, dipsomania, etc.) would flourish 
again. There is here a natural, self-protective 
identification with the present regime. Most of 
them grumble about Stalin and say that “Nikita 
Sergeyevitsh is a much better man. There is no 
longer any need to be frightened when there is 
a knock on the door at three in the morn¬ 
ing.” Material conditions are improving; 

there is an increasing choice of consumer goods; 
the country is more powerful. 

I left wondering whether there weren’t some 
parallels in the past; Victorian England? Wil- 
helminian Germany? America? But in some 
ways this new upper stratum is a fundamentally 
new phenomenon and comparisons with the 
past can offer no guide to its future develop¬ 
ment. I was fascinated to find such clear signs 
of embourgoisement , of addictions to “bourgeois 
tastes.” But I will not venture to say how much 
political significance is to be attached to that. 
There were moments on the Black Sea, almost 
in the shadow of a statue of Stalin and Lenin, 
when politics seemed happily, surprisingly, 
grotesquely far away. 
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The Sun Also Sets 

Americans in Paris 


O F THE many false notions we enter¬ 
tain about cliches, the wrongest is no 
doubt that cliches are false. They may 
be untrue at the outset, but it is of their very 
nature—they are thought thoughtlessly accepted 
—to become true. Ideas are rigid, while men are 
plastic: given time, the former will trap the 
latter on their Procrustean bed. Take a compass, 
pin it at random on a map, delimitate an 
arbitrary area, throw up barriers around its 
borders, call it Ruritania: before a generation 
has passed, the people will be Ruritanians, with 
Ruritanian customs, idiosyncrasies, traditions, 
and even ethnic particularities. 

The boundless fertility of cliches is eminently 
illustrated by the relation between France and 
the United States. Indeed, it might be defined 
as the perpetual interplay of two sets of idees 
revues. Generation after generation, Americans 
have taken off to Paris because nowhere could 
they hear, as Henry James put it more than 
fifty years ago, “the clock of freedom ticking 

as loud as it seems to do here-” 

Concurrently, some thirty thousand Americans 
are listening to that clock, though not all out of 
personal choice. About 20,000 servicemen are 
stationed in the Paris area, and government 
agencies employ another five thousand or so. 
The remainder is made up mainly of business¬ 
men, professional people, students, and a motley 
assortment of individuals who arc determined to 
stretch “the last real holiday of their life,” as 
Irwin Shaw has one of them say, even beyond 
the breaking point—in other words, expatriates. 

There is nothing quite so constant as the feel¬ 
ings of Americans about Paris—except perhaps 
the way Parisians look at Americans. The first of 
them reached the banks of the Seine in Rabelais’ 


time; he was a Huron, and Hurons are more or 
less what Americans have remained in the eyes 
of the French to this day. Voltaire has Vlnginu 
say about “his American compatriots”: “They 
are called savages\ they are very coarse people, 
and the men of this country are refined scoun¬ 
drels.” The French are determined to cling to 
this stereotype: Chateaubriand worked down¬ 
right miracles to meet no one but Cherokees 
along the Mississippi. They will refuse to recog¬ 
nise a Henry James unless shown that there is 
a Fenimore Cooper in him, and suspect the last 
of the Mohicans in the latest of the Brahmins. 
Whitman, Caldwell, are acclaimed: Hawthorne, 
Stevens, are unknown. Indeed, the popularity of 
James Dean here may well have been due to 
the fact that his brand of violent candour was 
regarded as a modern version of the familiar 
image of the noble savage. 

The only equally obstinate pendant to this 
view of the Americans held by the French is 
that held by the Americans about the French. 
Ezra Pound, writing to Margaret Anderson in 
19x8, expresses—more coarsely, in keeping with 
the stereotype—precisely the same thought as 
Voltaire’s ingenuous Indian: “Anemia of guts 
on the one side and anemia of education on the 
other.” Thus, while the French would be startled 
not to find the transatlantic visitors humming 
songs of innocence, the Americans would be no 
less disappointed if, upon landing, they did not 
have their ears drowned by songs of experience. 

T h f. nature of that experience has changed 
amazingly little over the years. Even the 
words used to describe it are frequently the same 
—down to the smallest detail. “I was struck by 
the light of Paris, it has a modelling quality," 
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says James Jones, who recently succumbed to the 
Seine sirens’ song, and there certainly isn’t any 
writer one would less expect to echo the other 
James—Henry, I mean. Yet that is precisely what 
he does: “In the light of Paris,” notes the hero 
of The Ambassadors, “one sees what things 
resemble.” The young engineer who quit his job 
at Douglas Aircraft because he could no longer 
bear the monotony and the conformity and who 
came to grow a beard in the Latin Quarter 
sounds, no more or less, like Washington 
Irving: "Good Lord, deliver me from the all- 
pervading commonplace which is the curse of 
our country.” And what the refugee from 
America—whether it be the stenotypist from 
Saint Louis thrilled to be on her own or the 
Columbia graduate who explains that to have 
nobody care or bother about you is like being 
propelled into the vacuum of absolute freedom 
—discovers is, as the arch-expatriate Henry 
James put it, “such a consciousness of personal 
freedom as he had not known for years; such a 
deep taste of change and of having, above all, 
for the moment, nobody and nothing to con¬ 
sider_” To-day, as yesterday, Paris is the place 

where Americans come to get away from it all 
and to find themselves. 


Why? Because Paris leaves you alone, whether 
you are rich or poor, artist or bum. Every new¬ 
comer from the New World is prompt to learn 
about France a truth stated over thirty years ago 
by Ernest Hemingway: “It is the simplest 
country to live in. No one makes things compli¬ 
cated by becoming your friend for any obscure 
reason.” U.S. Private Wayne Bowers deserted, 
lived hidden under a French staircase since 1944, 
and begat four children without ever being dis¬ 
covered. Paris asks no questions such as: Why 
aren’t you working? It seldom gives you the 
feeling of “being in”; as a result, it rarely instils 
the urge to get out; the local population does 
not emigrate. Paris is distant. 

“It is across the ocean, where your parents 
can’t get you on the phone so easily,” says a 
young philosopher from Chicago. 

“In America, you just can’t get away from 
college,” says a young writer from Harvard. 
“Why? I hitch-hiked to San Francisco, and 
guess who picked me up in the middle of the 
desert? My English professor.” 

The freedom the American feels in Paris is 
the consequence of the city’s superb indifference 
—an indifference sometimes hard to bear but 
ultimately rewarding. “Artists don’t have to go 
to cocktail parties every day,” a 
painter from New York notes. 
“Why? Because they’re not in¬ 
vited.” Another painter put it 
more nobly: “Paris isolates you, 
but it also structures you.” Cer¬ 
tainly, all the Americans residing 
here would agree with Jules 
Dassin that “In Europe, you get 
to know America better.” What 
they acquire in Paris is, as they 
invariably call it, “perspective”— 
on themselves, on their country, 
on their work. 

Of course, they would never 
have thought of looking for it 
here had not the expatriates of 
the ’twenties, the Hemingways 
Fitzgeralds, and Henry Millers, 
painted such a glamorous picture 
of life in Paris. The war, 
quite accidentally, had irttro- 
duced them to that “deep taste 
of change”; the Volstead act and 
the favourable exchange rate 
brought them back. “They 
were happy to be in Paris, 
those Americans I" William Bird, 
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who was one of them, reminisces. “First of all, 
because ‘vice’— i.e., alcohol and Ulysses— was not 
forbidden.” Out of their doings, a colourful 
legend has been spun, a legend that has the 
stylised simplicity of a dream-sequence in a 
Hollywood musical. The hero, an emancipated 
Yank with a scarf stuffed into the collar of his 
polo shirt, moving against a background of 
quaint old houses, pretty flower-girls, and genial 
agents, dances from one caf£ table to the next, 
with frequent pauses in torrid bedrooms, 
occasional stops in front of things of beauty— 
Notre-Dame, the Concorde—and chronic dives 
into the uncharted hinterland (Spain for the bull¬ 
fights, Provence for the pastis). Yet somehow, in 
this perpetual, delicious idleness, novels are 
written, symphonies composed, landscapes 
painted. And no less miraculously, the glasses of 
wine refill without ever a centime being exacted 
—thank heavens, for our hero is poor in all 
respects except experience. Of that, he is full— 
in fact, he is loaded. 

There is an element of truth, to be sure, in this 
picture. The expatriates did drink. Upon seeing 
Harold Stearns (the author of the pessimistic 
report on culture in the U.S.A. that had started 
the exodus) collapsed at a table in the DSme, 
someone quipped, ' There lies American civilisa¬ 
tion.” Anecdotes of the sort abound. Eugene 
Jolas, the editor of the best-known of the ex¬ 
patriate magazines, transition, had invited Joyce 
and various other friends to his house in 
Colombey-lcs-deux-Eglises. At one point, to 
sober up the company, somebody turned the 
fire extinguisher on it. In the proceedings a 
Joyce manuscript was lost. Perhaps the house’s 
present occupant (General de Gaulle) may un¬ 
earth it some day. Even the exiles’ respectable 
chronicler, Malcolm Cowley, narrates, not with¬ 
out some complacency, his troubles with the 
police. 

But this is only part—and a relatively small 
part—of the truth. These men came for the life, 
hut also to get what they felt they needed for 
their work: culture. “It was a very conscious 
hegira,” Janet Flanner (“Genet” of the New 
Yor\er), one of the few expatriates to have 
stayed on, recalls. “It was like coming back to 
meet an unconscious ancestor.” And they did 
take every care that they would meet him. They 
arrived with letters of introduction for writers. 
They met and argued in the salons of Ezra 
Pound and Gertrude Stein. They found a 
spiritual harbour at Number 12, rue dc I’Od^on, 
the site of Shakespeare and Co., an artisan pub¬ 
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lishing house founded by a dedicated, tenacious 
American, Sylvia Beach, who put out Joyce's 
Ulysses after seven years of uncertainty and 
struggle. It provided American letters with a 
beach-head on the old continent. On the opposite 
sidewalk was located Les Amis des Li ores, a 
bookshop oii Von cause run by Adrienne 
Monnier, Sylvia Beach’s lifetime friend, where 
the young Americans could meet Valery, Gide, 
Larhaud, Claudel, and many others. Even 
Marianne Moore, who has never crossed the 
Ocean, wrote glowingly after Mile Monnier’s 
death of “her art of hospitality in reinforcing 
persons like myself—persons who felt they had 
a literary home in the address ‘12 rue de 
l’Odeon’—shadowy though we might be and 
actually never there....” 

T h e exodus of the ’twenties has usually been 
presented as a return from the arid wastes of 
America to the wellsprings of civilisation. Mal¬ 
colm Cowley, for instance, claims that “to young 
writers like ourselves, a long sojourn in France 
was almost a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ” The 
curious thing about these latter-day p igrims, 
however, is that few of them seemed eager to 
devote themselves to the Holy Sepulchre. Indeed, 
their relation with French culture was often 
limited to the kind of contact Hemingway had 
with Jean Provost: he broke his thumb on the 
essayist’s skull in a fist-fight. Pound, Stein, Joyce, 
were the maltres it penser. Those Frenchmen 
who exerted an influence on them: Flaubert, 
Rcmy de Gourmont, would have been as acces¬ 
sible to them at their public library, back home. 
(Still, it should be remarked that the poets were 
open to more recent layers of French literature 
than their contemporaries who wrote fiction; yet 
it is the Hcmingways and the Henry Millers, not 
the Robinsons and the MacLeishes, whom the 
concept of Expatria brings to mind.) 

What the emigres sought in Paris was an in¬ 
citement towards a non-pragmatic view of art. 
An American film director recently told me 
how much he was struck by the fact that the 
fishermen of a little Corsican town would gather 
on the seashore and applaud the beautifully set¬ 
ting sun. What the fugitives from Main Street 
needed was the revelation that it was all right 
to clap at sunsets. France did not give them a 
mitier, but an attitude: aesthetic gratuity. 
Strangely enough, they took in this message at 
the very moment when it was going out of 
fashion: Dada tore down aesthetic values, and 
on the tabula rasa surrealism built a functional, 
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utilitarian literature—the first engagi art of our 
time. 

That the Americans were not deeply affected 
by this upheaval shows how vaguely the notion 
of cultural contact is applicable to their case. 
At heart, it was this very absence of contact 
that they came for. Gertrude Stein saw it clearly: 

After all, everybody, that is, everybody who 
writes, is interested in living outside themselves. 
That is why writers have to have two countries, 
the one in which they live really. The second 
one is romantic, it is separate from themselves, it 
is not real but it is really there. 

That, too, is why the only thing Americans, yes¬ 
terday as to-day, resented in France was Ameri¬ 
cans: they defined themselves vis-h-vis of 
America, but to do so, they had to be left alone 
by it. F. Scott Fitzgerald voices this classic com¬ 
plaint at a surprisingly early stage: “And in 
1928, Paris had grown suffocating. With each 
new shipment of Americans spewed up by the 
boom, the quality fell off, until towards the end 
there \ 'as something sinister about the crazy 
boatloads....” Translated into more pedestrian 
terms, this obsession is that of the young Ameri¬ 
can who sees only compatriots because he is in¬ 
capable of straying very far from the Rue Scribe, 
where the American Express has its offices. 

To the expatriates of the ’twenties Paris gave 
the intellectual stimulation they needed, and the 
outlet. A score of little magazines like transition 
or the Transatlantic Review helped put their 
names before the public (in those days, you 
could print 500 copies of a review for $25). A 
dozen wealthy Americans turned into publishers 
(like Robert MacAlmon). The writers of the lost 
generation found themselves in the process of 
defining their lostness—a process which Paris 
facilitated. Those who have come in their wake, 
since the end of the Second World War, did so 
to live the part described by their elders—in 
short, they really are “lost.” The creative spirit, 
which helped the previous generation elaborate 
the myth of Expatria, has now become part of 
that myth. A tyrannical one it is. The girl who 
hangs on by dubbing occasionally in films would 
feel dishonoured if she didn’t write an occa¬ 
sional sistine. Others justify their presence by 
dropping in at the Grande Chaumitre every 
once in a while to sketch, or simply by having a 
beer at the Select in the proximity of a recog¬ 
nised artist, or by hanging a poster of a bullfight 
in their room. In fact, there are two mysteries 
about the majority of the latter-day expatriates: 


the work which they proclaim and which doesn’t 
exist; and the allowance from home which they 
disclaim and which does exist. 

The few survivors of the epic age of exile who 
still haunt the scene of their past exploits view 
this decline with nostalgia. Poet and translator 
O. H. MacIntyre wistfully recalls the days when 
beer was three cents at the Ddme (it costs twenty, 
now). “I damn near wept when they moved the 
clock from the corner and set the sycamore 
back.” Gradually, the face of Montparnasse has 
changed. The Rotonde *\s turning into a movie 
theatre, the D 6 me into a bookmakers’ rendez¬ 
vous, and the Select into an aesthetic kibbutz. 
“I don’t know anyone here who’s doing serious 
work,” says MacIntyre. The youngsters who sur¬ 
round him exchange jokes about sex with him 
for a few months, watch him throw his cigar¬ 
ette butts into the slits on the side of the cart’s 
stove (a trick it takes years to learn), listen to 
his explanation of how he introduced-ketchup 
and cinnamon to the quartier —and take the boat 
back home. “The other night, I sat here with a 
young chap, talking about Catullus, till we had 
tears in our eyes. Such a thing hadn’t happened 
to me in years.” He is reduced to the company 
of ghosts. “When I walk down some of these 
old streets, on a moonlight night, I think I’ve 
got Villon on my right and Verlaine on my left." 
The old companions arc dead, have returned 
home or moved to more dignified quarters—like 
Richard Wright who owns a farm in Normandy, 
or Alexander Calder who has one in Touraine. 


T his transformation is a sign of the times. 

Bohemia, in the old sense, is disappearing 
from the Paris scene. Rebellion, that indispen- 
sible ingredient, is growing rare. Most of the 
fugitives from life in the U.S.A. to-day would 
agree with James Jones: “It wasn't protest that 
brought me here.” As time passes, there are 
fewer and fewer “expatriates," and more and 
more “Americans abroad.” Indeed, the Junior 
Year Abroad is what probably best describes the 
condition of the majority of them. The age of 
Volstead has given way to the age of Fulbright. 

“Now they’re eager, serious, and off to the 
University of Grenoble,” as an old-timer com¬ 
ments. Respectability has overtaken the local 
American literati. Like the novelist Harold 
Kaplan, an inveterate Montparno who became 
head of an impostant service at the American 
Embassy, literature has migrated from the Left 
to the Right Bank. (The impetus has carried a 
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writer like Irwin Shaw alt the way to. Klosters, 
in Switzerland.) "The myth was to put me in 
Saint-Germain-des-Prfs,” noted a former theo¬ 
logy student, "but reality put me on the Place 
Vend6me.” 

The shift is eminently symbolised by the con¬ 
trast between transition and the most important 
expatriate magazine since the war, the Paris 
Review. Its tone is smooth and unadventurous*, 
its editors have been numerous, but all share a 
fundamental trait; they are obviously going to 
be (some already are) successful businessmen. 
Not unnaturally, the Paris Review has found 
shelter in an office-building off the Champs- 
Elysees, where it cohabitates, in perfect har¬ 
mony, with another expatriate enterprise, called 
the Overseas Credit Service. As a matter of fact, 
it is difficult, when you see these young men 
together, to tell who are the executives and who 
arc the editors. 

Not only has expatriate writing become busi¬ 
nesslike, but some expatriates have actually 
become businessmen, like the 
young man from Seattle who 
came over “to be creative,” 
drifted until he was down to his 
last penny, and then went into 
insurance. A perfe'et illustration 
of this fate is the perceptive critic 
of American literature who 
decided that he would make 
enough money to last him a life¬ 
time by supplying America with 
an automatic needle-threader of 
his invention. Unfortunately, the 
first shipment rusted on the way 
over. To pay off the debts thus 
incurred, he became (and still is) 
the European representative of a 
large American metal manufac¬ 
turing company. Between a trip 
to the Congo to equip the region 
with new rails and a journey to 
instal cables in Yugoslavia, he 
may still write a few lines on 
Hawthorne or Melville. 

Scratch a Bohemian to-day and 
you will find a businessman; 
scratch a businessman and you 
will find a Bohemian. They have 
Right Bank jobs and Left Bank 
hearts. You are more apt to run 
into them in a bistro, reading a 
volume of verse or talking to 
a sculptor, than at the Har¬ 
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vard Club. Every one of them still feels 
“vaguely creative," deep down. And where they 
are being so is in the ways they have invented 
to stay on in Paris—for they are the really 
imaginative expatriates of to-day. They have 
started insurance companies and diaper services. 
One has turned American lostness into a find— 
for himself, at least—by creating an agency 
specialising in solving all the problems facing 
Americans temporarily abroad (from interceding 
with a sour concierge to fixing the electric 
toaster that won’t work on French current). 

I n crossing the Seine, Expatria has, so to 
speak, crossed the Rubicon: it has declared 
itself for the very thing America stands for— 
success. Paris is no longer another world, but a 
slightly more remote station on the commuting 
line. And so, not surprisingly, the Right Bank 
has made room for 52nd Street and for Holly- 
wood-and-Vine. Paris is fast growing into a 
capital of jazz (it has already annexed strip 
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tease), and it could put together a dozen film 
productions without resorting to a single native 
—from director to publicity agent. Few of these 
de luxe commuters become involved in local life. 

The gilded expatriates have left the Left Bank, 
on the whole, to students and to drifters—the 
borderline between the two being rather fluid. 
So much is certain: while as unsuccessful as the 
old-time Bohemians, they arc, generally speak¬ 
ing, no longer creative. There is, however, one 
signal exception to this rule: the artists. Before 
the war, the American expatriates who made an 
original contribution to world culture were 
primarily literary people; in the post-war era, 
they have been primarily artists. America’s chief 
gift to mid-century art, abstract expressionism, 
had its proponents in Paris as early as 1950: 
Norman Bluhm, Paul Jenkins, John Hultberg, 
Larry Calcagno, John Levee, Shirley Goldfarb, 
Shirley Jaffe, and Sam Francis, whose oils are 
responsible as much as anything for the rise of 
tachisme. The welding school of sculpture, an- 
anothcr American speciality, has been repre¬ 
sented here by Cousins and Falkenstein. Unlike 
the expatriates of the ’twenties, who, in the 
words of Janet Flanner, “came to learn some¬ 
thing,” these artists come merely “for the 
living.” It is essentially a matter of social con¬ 
venience. “You arc accepted,” says Cousins. 
“Even a man who makes ceramic ash-trays is 
considered strange in America. Here, everybody 

has a cousin who makes those things-” The 

new residents felt themselves the bearers of a 
message. They lived in isolation from their 
French colleagues, confident that the world 
would come to them—and to some extent it did; 
for it is to them rather than to the more classic 
breed of art students, who were eager to absorb 
the lessons of the icole de Pari a and to meet its 
members, that success has gone of late. 

T hey share one basic feature with their Left 
Bank compatriots of the literary variety: they 
are still innocents abroad. But unlike their pre¬ 
decessors of the pre-war years, they have come, 
not to lose their purity, but to impose it. Far 
from rejecting America, they have brought it 
along, as wary tourists carry D.D.T. bombs in 
their suitcases. It is invariably the theme of their 
novels—in fact, the title of a still unpublished 
one by Richard Grenier might stand as a symbol 
for the new attitude: Yes and Bac\ Again. A 
young painter from San Francisco working in 
Montparnasse even puts the mother-country on 
his canvases in the shape of big American cars 


and refrigerators. Paris has nothing to offer 
them, except this negative quality; isolation, 
which allows them to hear more clearly the 
sound of America within them. “The atmo¬ 
sphere of Paris means nothing to me,” says 
novelist Grenier; “I’m after self-perception.” 
And he adds: “Paris to me is like Walden 
Pond.” Alfred Kozal, a twenty-two-year-old 
Harvard graduate who has published one novel 
and written a couple more after bolting Oxford, 
now sits in the attic room of his dingy hotel 
near the Boulevard 'Saint-Michel, “making 
almost perverse efforts not to meet anyone and 
reading all the books he had never had time to 
read because he was too busy being educated,” 
and enjoying his sense of “perfect alienation.” 
To Bill Burrows, one of the ideologists of 
the beat generation, “Paris is like a waiting- 
room. The French are conventional people. You 
know just what they are going to say. After you 
have gotten adjusted to that, you hardly notice 
them any more. That’s convenient....” With 
the local surroundings thus anarthetised, there is 
really nothing to inform you that you aren’t in 
North Beach. “You lead the same life as in the 
States,” says Burrows. “Looking out of my win¬ 
dow here, I might just as well be looking out 
of the San Remo in New York. They’re the 

same people, in fact-” 

The “beats” themselves came, but their fling 
was brief. The place was simply too ideal. After 
eating a few neckties and bumming a certain 
number of drinks amidst total indifference, they 
went back to the land where the marihuana 
grows—proof that the only thing the anarchist 
cannot endure is lack of disapproval on the part 
of the law-abiding. 

These are extreme cases, however. The in¬ 
fantry of the Left Bank expatriate army is made 
up of drifters—protracted vacationers from the 
U.S.A. The military metaphor is particularly 
appropriate, for most of them are ex-G.I.’s who 
have stayed on beyond the termination of their 
G.T. bill. Esprit de corps has not deserted them: 
they have shed their uniforms, but put on a 
beard in their stead. They are looking for self- 
fulfimcnt and they are finding it, thanks to all 
the other uneasy souls who have wandered to 
Paris for the same reason. They are registered at 
the Sorbonne, which only costs a few thousand 
francs and entitles you to cheap theatre and 
concert-tickets, and to even cheaper meals. They 
live in shabby hotel rooms in the Latin Quarter 
for about $30 a month, where they sneak in 
gas-cookers and girls. They sit in caf£s such as 
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the Tournon , behind the Luxembourg gardens, 
and at a bistro on the corner of that very Rue dc 
l’Odcon, which was once the centre of so much 
American cultural activity, the Monaco , which 
a history student I talked to at the Select called 
“the lowest rung on the ladder of Bohemia.” 
When prodded, they will allude to the poem, 
the novel, or the treatise they are writing—all, 
of course, as mythical as the play called The 
Halcyon Bird which an American lady of the 
neighbourhood has been promising to her 
friends for decades. They wanted to be lotus- 
eaters, and they stayed in Paris because lotus is 
cheaper there. 

T hat is, it was cheaper. Paris has always 
had room for marginal characters, but the 
margin has been shrinking of late. 

It is practically impossible for the expatriate, 
legally, to get work in France. He must live by 
expedients. It is on this matter, not on art or 
literature, that he brings his imagination to bear. 
The best source of income for former G.I.’s is 
current G.I.’s. They feed on them like sharks 
on a bank of herrings. They sell them clothes, 
cars, encyclopaedias, mutual funds. Roger Barr, 
a Californian artist, even teaches them how to 
paint. Others teach' English at the Berlitz school 
or bus-boy in restaurants. In many cases, they 
have shown undeniable inventiveness. Until a 
new law passed recently made it risky, some 
wrote pornographic novels for $300 apiece. 
Several of my informers recall that recent 
summer afternoon at the cafe when a young 
man suddenly rose to his feet and shouted: “I’ve 
got a really new angle 1 Somebody pours an 
aphrodisiac in the punch-bowl at a boy-and-girl- 
scout jamboree l” It is one of the few instances 
of inspiration tangibly striking that I came 
across during this investigation. Others have 
raised the art of playing on mum’s sentimental 
chord and purse-string to the point of absolute 
perfection. Gregory Corso started a “Corso 
Fund” (and actually received contributions). 
For a while they went to North Africa and built 
air-bases. One came to Paris to paint and now 
sells Bibles in Germany. Another, who has 
become a successful clown, currently does a strip¬ 
tease in reverse in a fashionable night-club. 
Others sell the Herald Tribune along the 
Champs Elys&s and The Paris Review in front 
of the Deux Magots. (Hemingway, through his 
interview in a recent best-selling issue, indirectly 
helped to keep a few of his successors alive.) 
There is a former college-girl who has turned 
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into a nude model at the Lido and a former 
college-boy who sells perfume—the only male in 
the business—and who does very well by telling 
American women tourists: “French girls wear 
this or that ...Some dub in the movies, and 
several translators are established in Paris on the 
same principle which induces factories to settle 
near their sources of raw material. Others pin up 
pathetic pleas like the following on the bulletin 
board of the American Students’ and Artists’ 
Centre: “Two young women looking for wor\: 
(/) can type well, ( 2) baby-sitting or light house- 
wor\, (j) English or French lessons, (4) paint 
your portrait or illustration, (5) teach American 
and English fol\ songs.” Or else: anyone in¬ 
terested IN INDOOR GOLF PRACTICE AND LESSONS 
PLEASE LEAVE THEIR NAME AT THE DESK. But ex¬ 
pedients these devices remain, no matter how 
ingenious. Their inventors can only stave off 
temporarily the day when they must admit to 
themselves that the great vacation is over—a 
bitter day, for not everyone admits it with the 
same cheerfulness as Ginger Hall, a young 
actress and singer who came on a tour and was 
enraptured: “Living in Paris is like poking a 
fork into the clouds. I’ve done it long enough. 
I’m about ready for roots-” 

R e a n r or not, they go back after increasingly 
^ short stays. 

Even here, the pressures of modern life are 
beginning to kill Bohemia. It takes a downright 
heroic conviction to affirm, like the painting 
couple of Shirley Goldfarb and Gregory 
Masurovsky: “We’re going to see it through to 
the bloody end. We’ve got our tomb picked out 
at the Montparnasse cemetery.” Fewer and 
fewer have the courage. Paris is becoming 
Americanised with a kind of furious passion. 
Every day witnesses the opening of a cafeteria, 
a snack-bar, a drugstore. American tunes and 
rhythms—or local ersatz thereof—stream forth 
from every jukebox. Productivity and automa¬ 
tion are the slogans of the hour. Parisians liter¬ 
ally rock-and-roll their way into the American 
way of life. Soon, only Americans will remember 
with fondness the old stones, the dukes and 
princes, and the checkered tablecloths. “They 
must really reason themselves,” wrote Adrienne 
Monnier, “to refrain from wishing to see us 
saddled with kings, fortified castles, sedan- 
chairs, thatched roofs, oil-lamps, etc.” One of the 
most successful American enterprises in Paris 
is a sedate night-club called L’Abbaye. It is run 
by two actor-singers, Gordon Heath (who after 
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playing in a Broadway production named Deep 
are the Roots , threw up his own) and Lee 
Payant (who had been acting off-Broadway— 
“And by off-Broadway I mean Jersey”), and 
one of the chief reasons for its success is that 
it is the last place in Paris where you can hear 
old French songs. The owner of a night-club 
on the Rue de Lappe, one of those establish¬ 
ments which put on apache dances for visitors 
from Milwaukee, Oslo, and Montevideo, 
delivered in thick bus-loads by Paris-by-Nite 
tours, told me of his troubles. In the past, he 


had had no difficulty collecting the seedy, 
typically gaulois extras needed to provide atmo¬ 
sphere to his club by raiding Montparnasse 
bistros. To-day, there are none to be found. “If 
it weren’t for those young Yankees, I couldn’t 
pepper my audience with a single beard or 
beret." 

Perhaps the role of the new American ex¬ 
patriates is just that: not to add to the American 
heritage, but to save ‘the French heritage’ from 
irremediable oblivion. A cliche can only be 
saved by those who believe in it. 


THREE DAYS IN ANY PLACE. . . 

Do you \now that l have travelled to every place on earth which travellers 
have described as most fascinating, in the hope of finding one where I should 
want to stay or return, and have found that Faust had a sure horse on the 
devil in his promise about the passing hour: Bleibe doch, du bist so schon! 
Three days in any place on earth is all it will bear. The pleasure is in the 
movement, as Faust knew when he let the devil in to the preposterous 
contract.... 

Probably any other persons would have had adventures on such an excursion; 
but / never have anything out of the common. The world always presents, 
li\e the moon, its same side to me. Always mankind is absorbed with more or 
less success in the same solemn human duty of making money. The tiller of 
the soil is always being exploited by the trader and the money-lender; the 
trader and the money-lender are always exploiting the tiller of the soil. 
Religion, art, politics, manners are either vulgarised or dead or turned into 
money-making agencies. Every country is a variation on the same theme, as 
monotonous as Ba\er Street or the Rue de Rivoli. In all my wanderings 1 have 
never met a gentleman or a lady, nor do 1 \now where to look for them. 
Perhaps you may come across them in Europe, but / have not been so lucky. 
To me, railway trains, hotels, and steamers carry only one constant stream 
of money-makers, or their wives or children. Not even an artist or an arch¬ 
bishop crosses my dusty track• Robin Hood lived in much better society.... 

Henry Adams (1895) 
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The platitudinous travel and .holidays 
literature which has lately ta\en the place 
of Christmas cards in our morning post is 
leavened by an occasional brochure from a 
foreign source with a cheerful, never-say-die 
approach to the difficulties of English trans¬ 
lation. Why, for instance, should we not 
imagine ourselves "sidling through the 
antiquated streets [of Siena] suddenly 
startling the cathedral in all its wonder"? 
There is some pleasure, too, in anticipating 
the calm that will descend upon us when 
we finally arrive at that "peace-loving resort 
on the Costa Blanca with its miles of pris¬ 
tine shores and the limpidity of its sea-swell." 

However, for the sheer joy of letting one¬ 
self go in someone else's mother tongue, we 
are still looking for the equal of the hand¬ 
out of the Mexican Tourist Bureau in 
Mexico City we read once which, describing 
some aspects of a local fiesta, put it this 
way: "... each group of musicians forces 
its members to dance and this is multiplied 
to amazement, and intercrosses an oriental 
background wherein human figures are 
resplendent li\e the clouds in a midday sky, 
at the hour when the sun crosses its boun¬ 
daries and strikes the eyes like a fulminating 
hippogriff." guardian, 6/1 

Run by our dear old friends the British 
Travel and Holidays Association, who pro¬ 
duce these advertisements in America show¬ 
ing Englishmen in national costume — bear¬ 
skins, smocks, etc., is an information service 
which seems designed to give a similarly 
quaint picture of London; included among 
only five exhibitions mentioned were: 

An exhibition of bird portraits in 
Worcester porcelain at Worcester House 
in Curzon Street. 

The Pinto Exhibition of Wooden Bye- 
gones at Oxywoods House, Northwood. 
Middlesex. observer, 12/7 

According to the British Travel Associa¬ 
tion in New York, the average American 
coming to Britain is 45 years old, has an 
income of about £2,320 a year and spends 
£185 on purchases. 

Anyone desiring to please these average 
tourists should serve iced water with all 
meals, produce the coffee at the same time 
as the sweet, and resist any temptation to 
short-change or over-charge. 

TELEGRAM, 2 l /5 

Mr. Hugh Eraser, the Scottish business¬ 
man, is likely to be named this week-end as 
the man invited by the Scottish Tourist 
Board to discover how Scotland can be made 
more attractive to visitors. 

Mr. Maclay, Secretary for Scotland, is to 
speak this week-end about his plans for 
developing the tourist industry, and will say 
that he has asked the board to make a 


survey of the possibilities. Accounts of the 
measures likely to be taken have been 
exaggerated. guardian, 13/6 

/ do not see how travel-books ever get 
written. For now that everyone travels all 
the time the competition must be almost 
overwhelming. In old days at least one had, 
say, the Niger to oneself. times, 21/5 

A mother with her grown daughter and 
schoolboy son peered uncertainly through 
the railings outside the British Museum. "It 
looks very big," said mother, "do you think 
we can do it in a quarter of an hour?" They 
decided they could, spending at least two 
of their fifteen minutes in the long hike up 
the forecourt. They were not Americans. 

GUARDIAN, 23/7 

Mr. Billy Graham caused quite a stir in 
London when he complained about the 
behaviour of couples he saw in London's 
parks. He said: “The parks have been 
turned into bedrooms, with people lying all 
over the place." Mr. Graham said he had 
never seen anything like it in Moscow or 
even Central Park m New York City. 

Now Mr. Graham was probably right in 
saying he saw what he saw, but what he 
probably didn’t realise was that most of the 
people he encountered in Hyde Park were 
tourists who just couldn’t get hotel rooms. 
London has never been more crowded and 
there are just not enough hotel rooms to go 
around. The couple that shocked him were 
probably married and were just resting 
between a trip to the Tower of London and 
the Tate Gallery. herald-tribune, 16/6 

The suggestion that posters asking "Are 
you fit to be seen abroad?” should be erected 
at airports and other points of departure 
used by British tourists was made yesterday 
by Mr. William Lemkin... . Referring to the 
federation’s campaign to make men clothes- 
conscious, he said the overseas visitor must 
have thought we in Britain had adopted a 
"couldn't care less” attitude. 

Baggy trousers, ill-fitting jackets, rain¬ 
coats that in former years would have been 
considered suitable only for the scare¬ 
crow; tophats that were grimy and weary; 
ties that looked as though they were used 
as a means of holding up trousers, and 
probably often were; shirts that obviously 
never had the benefit of those miraculous 
washing-powders we see advertised; shoes 
often unpolished—that is not an exag¬ 
gerated picture. 

Soon tens of thousands of men would be 
flocking across the Channel on holiday. "Do 
these people pause for one moment and 
think that their trousers are in fact their 
country’s flag?" he asked. 

guardian, 19/6 
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Meinecke and Ideas 


T h e history of ideas, or “intellectual history" 
—it is significant that there is no exact 
English equivalent of Geistesgeschichte —is one 
of the branches of the humanities (like sociology 
or the history of art) which have always been 
somewhat suspect in British academic circles, 
and which have secured only a precarious place 
in the curricula of our universities. This is in 
part because British historians have been less 
consciously aware of performing the task of 
creating a national tradition than their colleagues 
in Germany, and in part because the tradition 
which they have been concerned to record and 
analyse has been a constitutional and political 
one that has taken pride in its lack of a theoreti¬ 
cal and philosophical foundation. Thus Fried¬ 
rich Meinecke, one of the great historians of our 
time, has not found many followers in England, 
and only one of his major works has been trans¬ 
lated. In America, on the other hand, where the 
history of ideas is a respected and important 
branch of the subject (and even has its own 
journal), many of Mcinecke’s former students 
found a home when they were forced to leave 
Germany; and it is not surprising that the first 
important study in English of Meineckc’s ideas 
should have appeared in the United States. 

Mr. Richard Sterling’s Ethics in a World of 
Power (Princeton University Press) is perhaps 
not the best introduction to Mcinecke’s work for 
English readers. This is not just because of the 
cumbrous and sometimes meaningless German 
English into which he translates his quotations 
(“the great state individualities are the central 
bearers of political history”), but also because a 
study of Meinccke’s political thought is bound 
to be largely based on the more ephemeral of his 
writings and therefore cannot really do justice 
to him as a historian of universal importance 
and interest. Nevertheless, this detailed and im¬ 
partial treatment of Meinecke’s political ideas 
is valuable, especially in so far as it suggests 
some of the differences between our own his¬ 
torical circumstances and traditions and those 
of the Germans. 

Meinecke’s early life—he was born in 1862— 
was passed in the years of Bismarck’s triumph; 
and it was the nature and problems of a newly 
united German State that first preoccupied him. 

It is indeed this situation that necessarily makes 


his position different from that of most English 
historians. In Germany the historical awareness 
of the German past was used as a justification 
for the efforts in the 19th century to create a 
united Germany; and ideas which were taken 
for granted in England about the nature and 
geographical extent of the State, its composition 
and institutions, were still undecided in Ger¬ 
many and consequently of the utmost practical 
political importance. 

It had been the contrast at the beginning of 
the 19th century between Germany’s musical, 
philosophical and .literary superiority, and 
her political weakness and division which had 
made many Germans impatient for a united 
national State, without perhaps exactly knowing 
what they wanted it for. It is the transformation 
of ideas in Germany between the age of Goethe 
and the age of Bismarck that was tne subject of 
Meinecke’s first great study in the history of 
ideas, Wcltbiirgcrtnm und Nationalstaat —a 
work which is a study of the ideas of the En¬ 
lightenment and of the Romantic age which 

f ;oes far beyond its immediate German context, 
n it Meinecke was justifying, or at least ex¬ 
plaining, Germany’s rejection of the cosmopoli¬ 
tan rationalism of the 18th century and the 
acceptance of a romantic, historical, nationalist, 
organic view of the State. (Although it is true, 
as Mr. Sterling points out, that Meinecke was 
often critical of Hegel and rejected much of his 
doctrine, his own view of the State as “a specific 
spiritual personality” is one that never freed 
itself from Hegelian presuppositions.) But it was 
not only the idea of the nation-State that pre¬ 
occupied Meinecke in a way in which it would 
never have done in the case of an English his¬ 
torian, nor was it only the rejection of Welt- 
burgertum in favour of Nationalstaat that 
needed justifying; it was also the methods that 
had been used by Bismarck to attain national 
unity. 

It is the moral problems involved in decisions 
about the conduct of international relations that 
form the theme of Meinecke's study of the 
development, since the Renaissance, of the idea 
of “raison d’etat,” Die Idee der Staatsrason 
(which has been translated under the title 
Macchiavellism). Although British historians 
have often had to justify situations in which the 
British have acted for “reasons of State” which 
have been held to transcend the rules of in¬ 
dividual human ethics, the “primacy of foreign 
policy,” which Meinecke’s master Ranke held to 
be a principle of modern history, has never 
applied in Britain to the extent tnat it has in 
Germany. Consequently, Britain’s international 
relations have seldom been as important a theme 
for historians af Britain’s internal political and 
constitutional development. Germany’s existence 
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in Europe—without natural boundaries in the 
East and without any very coherent national 
tradition—has always depended (as it does to¬ 
day) on her relations with other countries. It 
was foreign powers who were largely responsible 
for the settlement of 1815, which seemed to 
many Germans to deny them the right to exist 
as a nation-State; and Germans have said the 
same sort of thing about the Treaty of Versailles 
and about the Potsdam agreement. It was in 
three wars with foreign powers that Prussia 
established her hegemony in a united Germany. 
Even more important than this, though, was the 
fact that it was during wars against a foreign 
enemy that the Germans felt most strongly their 
sense of national unity. 1813—the “War of 
Liberation”—has remained a legend in the 
annals of German nationalism; 1870 created the 
mood for the final act in the creation of German 
unity; while August, 1914, was felt by men like 
Meinecke himself to be a great spiritual experi¬ 
ence. British national consciousness, on the other 
hand, although it has its legends (the struggles 
against Philip II, Louis XIV, or Napoleon) and 
its moments of intensity (as in the summer of 
1940) has never, for most Englishmen at least, 
been an almost metaphysical experience that 
needs analysing and justifying in terms of gen¬ 
eral philosophical conceptions. 

M r. Sterling’s study of Mcinecke’s 
politics suggests another important point 
about modern Germany and an explanation of 
Meinccke’s own dilemma. 

The dream I dreamed f Meinecke wrote j to¬ 
gether with so many of my generation in the years 
before the First World War, was to realise within 
ourselves a harmonious unification of the legacies 
of Goethe and Bismarck, and so to achieve a new 
synthesis of spirit and power. .. 

Geist and Macht —it is the same problem that 
obsessed Mcinecke’s contemporary, Walther 
Rathenau, of how to reconcile the spiritual and 
moral world, the "Reich der Seele" with the 
material, practical aims of ordinary political and 
economic life, the "Reich dcr Zwecl{e." 

Both Meinecke and Rathenau were conserva¬ 
tives; and the tragedy of modern German history 
has been that there has never been a German 
conservative party to which men like them could 
belong. German conservatism in the 19th cen¬ 
tury had been particularist and separatist, both 
in Prussia and in the other States, and for a 
conservative like Bismarck to work for German 
unification seemed surprising, shocking, and 
contradictory to his Junker friends. After 1870 
the old conservatives had been joined by the 
new-rich, the industrialists and financiers who 
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wished to manipulate the State in their own in¬ 
terests, and, above all, to defend themselves 
against the rising threat of socialism. The union 
between the two groups was always precarious 
and negative, but together they contributed 
much to produce the malaise of the years before 
1914, that lack of a sense of direction which, 
many Germans felt, was only overcome in 
August, 1914, “one of the great moments of my 
life,” as Meinecke was to call it. Meinecke, like 
Rathenau (or, for that matter Goerdeler, the 
central figure in the 1944 P^ ot against Hitler), 
was a conservative in that he felt a deep distrust 
of democracy and a desire for government by an 
enlightened ruling class. But this was exactly 
what did not exist in Germany under the Bis- 
marckian constitution, and which did not have 
a chance to develop in the Weimar Republic. 
The brief attempt made by intellectuals like 
Meinecke to create in the Democratic Party a 
political instrument that could reconcile the 
world of Bismarck with the world of Goethe, 
failed because it lacked mass support; and with 
the rise of the Nazis, Meinecke was confronted 
by the triumph of just the sort of mass move¬ 
ment he had always feared. 

How would Meinecke have analysed the pre¬ 
sent situation in Germany? Never before has 
the “primacy of foreign policy" been more 
apparent, while the solution of the problem of 
German unity seems even more remote than it 
did 100 years ago. On the other hand, it might 
perhaps be argued that one of Dr. Adenauer’s 
great achievements, in addition to diplomacy of 
a Bismarckian skill which Meinecke would have 
admired, has been to create a conservative party 
loyal to the idea of democratic government and 
individual liberty. 

M einecre's account of the history of cer¬ 
tain European ideas and the development 
of his own political attitudes remind the English 
reader of the distance between many British 
assumptions about the nature of the State and 
the conduct of international relations and those 
held by the Germans and many other Euro¬ 
peans. His greatness as a historian lay in his 
ability to analyse and explain such concepts. The 
real test of the historian of ideas lies not in the 
ability to expound oilier people’s doctrines 
lucidly, but rather in showing how ideas that 
seem obscure, perverse, repugnant, or just 
false should have ever been taken seriously 
and have influenced political events. Meinecke 
was a great historian of ideas in exactly this 
way; indeed, a study of his own political views 
as well as of his historical work suggests that 
no one will be a good historian of ideas who is 
not passionately concerned with the ideological 
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debates and problems of his own time and 
anxious to relate them to his historical studies, 
and his historical studies to them. 

At a time when the liberal and constitutional 
first principles, taken for granted by so many 
English historians, arc being widely challenged, 


perhaps English historians will be forced back 
to a consideration of the fundamental problems 
of political philosophy and their historical 
origins; and out of this perhaps we can hope 
to produce one day a historian of ideas worthy 
to be placed alongside Friedrich Meinecke. 

James Joll 


Obscenity, Censorship, and the Law 

The Story of a Bill — By ROY JENKINS 


O N July 29th the Obscene Publications 
Bill received the royal assent and 
became an Act. When the Clerk of the Parlia¬ 
ments announced "la Reine le veult" —im¬ 
probable language cloaking an unlikely idea— 
a five-year-old struggle came to an end and the 
law of censorship in literature was allowed to 
advance beyond the points at which Lord 
Campbell, in his Act of 1857, and Chief Justice 
Cockbum, in his Hicklin judgment of 1868, 
had previously established it. 

The extent of the advance should not be 
exaggerated. Most of those who promoted the 
Bill were highly sceptical of the value of any 
form of censorship and would have liked the 
question of what should be published and what 
should be read to be left to the judgment of the 
individuals concerned. They are far from get¬ 
ting everything they wanted. A long process of 
compromise has taken place, and the result is 
that improvements in the position of serious 
authors and reputable publishers are combined 
with provisions giving the police greater powers 
to deal with purveyors of what is often agree¬ 
ably known as “pure pornography.” It will in 


future be easier to get a search warrant for use 
against such traders, possible to execute it at 
any dme within fourteen days, and to take 
away the documents as well as the articles of 
the trade. In addition the maximum penalties 
for publishing an “obscene libel” (which were 
previously unspecified) have now been made 
more precise but exceedingly severe. Trial on 
indictment can result in a three-year term of 
imprisonment plus a fine. On top of this we 
have the Lord Chancellor’s threat to use the 
new Act for a drive against the showing of 
“blue” films in private houses—hardly the most 
outstanding social evil of our time, and one 
which it would be difficult to eradicate without 
a dangerous growth of police powers. 

None of these provisions arouse my en¬ 
thusiasm, and some were carried against my 
active opposition. But they are all in the Act. 
What is there to set on the other side? The 
gains, which I believe to be substantial, fall 
under six main heads. 

First, it is made clear that a work has to be 
considered as a whole; there can be no question 
in future of a jury being encouraged to decide 
upon the basis of certain isolated titillating 
passages. 

Second, regard has to be had to who is likely 
to read the book. The old phrase of “into whose 
hands it may fall,” which allowed any court, if 
it was so minded, to judge the most esoteric 
work by its effect on the most unlikely and 
susceptible reader, has disappeared. 

Thirdly, and most importantly, there is the 
new defence of “the public good.” If it can be 


The author of this article is, of course, the 
author of the Bill in question. It was a so- 
called "Private Members Bill," and it too\ 
five years to draft and amend, lobby and 
persuade. Mr. Jenkins is a labour M.P. (Jor 
Birmingham), and is the author of several 
booty, including pursuit op progress and 
MR. balfour's POODLE, and recently a bio¬ 
graphy of SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
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shown that the work serve* this purpose by 
virtue of being "in the interests of science, 
literature, art or learning, or of other objects of 
general concern,” there can be no conviction 
and no order for destruction. This new defence 
might in any event have carried with it the right 
of the defendant (or for that matter the 
prosecutor) to call expert evidence upon the 
literary or other merit of the work, but, lest 
there should be any doubt on this point, the 
promoters were determined to write it into the 
Act. This has been done, even though it proved 
to be the most controversial and difficult point 
of all. 

The remaining gains are significant but 
peripheral. There is a provision by which the 
author or publisher may appear in any destruc¬ 
tion order case and try to protect his reputation 
and literary property. There is a limitation on 
proceedings so that no one may be prosecuted 
more than two years after the commission of 
an offence. And there is a provision that a court 
may order costs against a person bringing a 
frivolous prosecution. 

On paper these gains arc substantial. What 
they will amount to in practice must for the 
moment remain in part a matter of conjecture. 
How the courts interpret a statute is almost as 
important as what Parliament puts in it. But 
it is certainly to be hoped that they will recog¬ 
nise the liberalising intention of the legislature 
and that, at the least, a work such as Lolita , 
published freely in almost every other civilised 
country in the world, will now achieve the same 
immunity here. 

At the moment, however, it is perhaps 
ilmore rewarding to look back than to look 
forward. The five-year struggle to get this Act 
on the Statute Book has been illuminating both 
about the possibilities of private Members’ legis¬ 
lation in the present-day Parliament and about 
current British attitudes to censorship. It was 
in the autumn of T954—a true annus mirabilis 
for the Home Office: there were five prosecu¬ 
tions against reputable publishers, a new drive 
against homosexuals, a notable crop of hangings, 
and the Secretary of State’s torch of liberty was 
handed on from Lord Kilmuir to Lord Tenby— 
that the Herbert Committee was set up and the 
agitation began. No one was unfriendly at this 
stage. Questions in the House of Commons 
about the wildly contradictory nature of the 
judgments given elicited sage nods of concern 
from the Government front bench. An adjourn¬ 


ment debate in which attention was drawn to 
the new Committee produced from the same 
source an eager anticipatory welcome for its 
recommendations. Even the Home Secretary 
himself was most forthcoming. There seemed 
a real possibility that Government legislation, 
following the proposals of the Herbert Com¬ 
mittee, would be introduced. 

This was a peculiarly misplaced hope. What 
in fact the Government did, in the spring of 
1955, was to introduce the Harmful Publications 
(more generally known as the Horror Comics) 
Bill, which took all the objectionable features of 
Cockburn’s 18C8 judgment and applied them in 
statute form to a new field. This field was a 
narrow one and, from any literary point of 
view, remote and unimportant. But it seemed 
highly undesirable that, at a time when general 
censorship reform was necessary, the Govern¬ 
ment's response should be to move sharply in 
the other direction. We therefore decided to 
introduce our own Bill under the Ten Minute 
Rule (which is a procedure by which private 
members can make the gesture of putting Bills 
before the House but cannot normally hope to 
make much progress with them) and to put 
down and debate a whole series of limiting (and 
possibly wrecking) amendments to the Govern¬ 
ment’s Bill. 

This course brought to an end the atmosphere 
of general but ineffective goodwill in which we 
had hitherto proceeded. Our Bill got a polite 
reception, but our amendments were much less 
popular. The Home Office, the Sunday School 
Union, the Law Officers, and Mr. Chutcr Ede 
(the former Labour Home Secretary), all 
became markedly unfriendly. Nevertheless, wc 
succeeded in wringing one or two concessions 
from the Government and in achieving a vote 
of 65 (including Mr. Gaitskcll and Mr. 
Grimond) for the first draft of a “literary merit" 
defence clause. The fact that we had to argue it 
exclusively within the context of strip cartoons 
did not make the task any easier! 

All this did nothing to improve the prospects 
of our own Bill. In the summer following the 
1955 General Election We had desultory con¬ 
versations with the Home Office and made a 
number of substantial alterations to suit their 
wishes. Then, in the autumn, Mr. Hugh Fraser, 
M.P., having won a rather low place in the 
private Members’ ballot (twenty names are 
drawn; the first six, in which Mr. Fraser was 
not included, are sure of enough time to get 
their Bill voted upon), volunteered to sponsor 
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our measure. When it came up, the Home 
Secretary (ignoring the concessions we had 
made in consultation with his officials and 
paying us back for our attitude to the Horror 
Comics Bill) took the unusual step of allowing 
his Under Secretary to “talk us out”—to em¬ 
bark on a speech which was sufficiently leisurely 
that, before he had finished, the House had 
automatically passed on to other business. For 
the time being, that was that. 

T h e informed press was unanimously on 
our side—few other causes can have united 
The Times , the Manchester Guardian, the Daily 
Telegraph , the News Chronicle , the Observer, 
the Sunday Times, the Spectator, the New 
Statesman, and the Economist. A majority of 
the House of Commons was probably vaguely 
sympathetic and prepared to vote in our favour 
provided this did not involve too much trouble. 
The Home Office and a few M.P.s on both 
sides were determinedly hostile, but realised that 
much the best tactics were to prevent the Bill 
coming to a vote. So we dragged on, with a 
few more Home Office consultations and a few 
more press statements to keep up our spirits. 

A year later, in the autumn of 1956, Lord 
Lambton, M.P., drew a place in the ballot and 
became our new sponsor. His place in the ballot 
was much better than Mr. Fraser’s, and he was 
(and remained) determined, interested, and in¬ 
formed. The whole prospect looked much 
better, and was further improved, before Lord 
Lambton brought the Bill up for debate, by a 
change of regime at the Home Office. Mr. R. A. 
Butler became Secretary of State, and Mr. 

J. E. S. Simon, Under Secretary. There is 
room for argument about Mr. Butler’s record as 
a reforming Minister, but what is hardly open 
to dispute is that he is a good deal more sensi¬ 
tive to literary opinion than was his predecessor. 
As for Mr. Simon, he had actually seconded the 
Bill, in a speech of great cogency, on one of its 
previous excursions. Without doubt, the two 
new Ministers were an enormous improvement 
on Major Lloyd-George and Sir Hugh Lucas- 
Tooth. The change showed itself in the debate 
which Lord Lambton initiated in March 1957. 
The Government offered no opposition to the 
Bill at that stage and their suggestion that it 
should go next to a Select Committee rather 
than a Standing Committee, although it meant 
another session and a fresh start before the Bill 
could become law, gained respectability from 
the fact that the relevant Standing Committee 


was already blocked solid with other Bills which 
had got there first. 

A Select Committee differs from a Standing 
Committee principally by virtue of its ability to 
brood at large upon a subject and to call evi¬ 
dence, whereas a Standing Committee can only 
deliberate amongst its members and can only 
consider the details of the Bill before it. A 
Select Committee is also smaller. Ours had only 
fourteen members. There was a substantial 
group of convinced reformers, a number of de¬ 
termined "censors”—with Sir Lancelot Joynson- 
Hicks (now Lord Brentford) sitting almost by 
hereditary right—and a few neutrals. 

We cross-examined the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, the permanent head of the Home 
Office, the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, and numerous other officials. The im¬ 
pression they created was that all prosecutions 
and seizures of obscene matter “just happened.” 
There was no question of particular policy 
decisions. The permanent head of the Home 
Office, indeed, insisted on the inherently un¬ 
likely thesis that the Metropolitan Police were 
totally uninfluenced in their decisions to concen¬ 
trate on particular categories of offences by the 
views of the Home Secretary, their constitu¬ 
tional head. Despite this negativeness these 
cross-examinations yielded a number of interest¬ 
ing sidelights on the official attitude towards 
obscenity. The Director of Public Prosecutions 
gave Ulysses as his only example of a book 
which, although previously condemned, had 
now achieved immunity, and offered as his 
reason for not prosecuting the last edition the 
fact that he regarded it as “totally unreadable.” 
A representative of the Metropolitan Police des¬ 
cribed how Tjolita (in its Paris edition) was 
seized in a Soho bookshop a few years ago: 

The experienced officer who was offered this 
book, Ijolita, glanced through it. He, for one, 
saw it was an Olympia Press book and secondly 
he saw it was in his view a sordid story of an 
oldish man taking advantage of his 12-year-old 
stepdaughter. That in itself would be sufficient 
to buy that book and submit it to our legal 
advisors to sec whether a prosecution should be 
undertaken or not. . . . 

The Police also gave evidence of a practice by 
which, when books and other matter alleged to 
be obscene were seized, the bookseller or other 
person involved was invited to sign (on a form 
provided by the Police) a “disclaimer” of owner¬ 
ship. This meant that the matter could then be 
destroyed without reference to the courts. In 
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1956 there were seventy-seven disclaimers and 
only two destruction orders in the Metropolitan 
area. 

In addition to these official witnesses, we saw 
a number of unofficial ones, including Mr. T. S. 
Eliot and Mr. E. M. Forster, who made a joint 
appearance. The evidence of both Mr. Eliot and 
Mr. Forster was overwhelmingly in a liberalis¬ 
ing direction, but they were so anxious not to 
appear as literary pundits, laying down stan¬ 
dards of judgment to the Committee, that they 
gave some ammunition to those who were 
against “expert evidence.” Mr. Eliot, it was 
subsequently although unreasonably argued, be¬ 
lieves the literary judgment of one man (perhaps 
a policeman or a magistrate) to be as good as 
another’s (perhaps a literary critic). Alongside 
this verbal evidence we inspected “specimens,” 
including the rather disappointing collection 
produced by the Police and the more dramatic 
ones assembled by the Public Morality Council. 

We then had to prepare a report. It was 
obvious that any approach to agreement would 
involve the “reformers” accepting the additional 
powers for which the police had asked and to 
which reference has already been made. This 
we did. Some of the liberalising provisions in¬ 
volved more dispule, and the most vital one of 
all—relating to “expert evidence"—was carried, 
after a highly confused division, only by the 
casting vote of the chairman. A compromise 
report finally emerged, but one which was suffi¬ 
ciently satisfactory to both sides for no member 
to vote against its adoption. 

It was then the spring of 1958. Lord Lamb- 
ton’s Bill was dead, and we had to start again 
on the floor of the House. At first we hoped 
that the Government, fortified by the report, 
might itself be prepared to legislate. But even 
under Mr. Butler the Home Office had not 
changed enough for this. We clearly had to 
depend upon another private Member, and we 
waited fairly confidently for the next annual 
ballot. It seemed reasonably certain that one 
man out of twenty would undertake a task 
which was now so ripe for fulfilling. But we 
were wrong. Not one of the twenty showed the 
slightest interest. Sir Alan Herbert had fre¬ 
quently compared our progress to a game of 
“snakes and ladders,” and we were then clearly 
at the bottom of a very large snake. 

all that we could do was to begin again 
with the forlorn chance of the Ten Minute 
Rule procedure. We got through the first stage 


of this and there was then a hope that, in view 
of the Select Committee’s report, the House 
might give the Bill a second reading without 
debate and let us get down to the details in a 
Standing Committee. But only one member has 
to cry "object” to prevent this happening. On 
two occasions a handful of Conservative back¬ 
benchers fulfilled this blocking r 61 e; and we 
had the best reasons for believing that their 
intentions were neither unknown nor unwel¬ 
come to the Government Whips. 

Sir Alan Herbert then retaliated by announc¬ 
ing his candidature in the East Harrow bye- 
clcuion, and followed this up by issuing (and 
successfully selling) a great number of copies of 
his election address, which was appropriately 
entitled "1 Objectl” He firmly linked his 
decision to stand with the blocking of the 
Obscene Publication Bill (and he listed a num¬ 
ber of other Bills which, if elected, he would 
like to promote). He also declared that, although 
standing as an independent, his general political 
allegiance was firmly Conservative. This was 
perhaps the most damaging part of the threat. 
Sir Alan insisted that his desire was to be 
elected himself, but most commentators thought 
that the effect of his intervention might be to 
give the seat to the Labour Party. 

It is not possible to prove a causal relationship 
between this candidature and what happened 
subsequently. I can only record that, co¬ 
incidentally with it, a remarkable change came 
over the situation. At the least it appeared to 
facilitate the concentration of Mr. Butler’s mind 
upon this issue. Within a week we were offered 
a debate and with it the promise of an un¬ 
opposed second reading. But there was still a 
major snag. The Government, it emerged, saw 
the second reading as a preliminary not to 
passing the Bill as it stood but to a complete 
rc-writing of it in Committee, with all the 
police provisions left in and most of the 
liberalising provisions struck out. We slid down 
another snake. The compromise of the Select 
Committee was to be totally undermined. 

Mr. Butler’s flexibility as a negotiator then 
became of immense value. By hard discussion it 
proved possible to get back about 40 per cent of 
what we had lost. That was something, but it 
was by no means enough to make it certainly 
worth going on with the Bill. This was the 
mood in which we approached the Standing 
Committee, on which the party balance reflected 
that of the House and on which we therefore 
assumed that the Government would be able to 
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vote us down whenever it wished. This proved 
quite false. We were saved by absent Conserva¬ 
tives. Those present (except for Lord Lambton 
who was unwavering) mostly voted with the 
Government, but there were hardly any of them. 
Even when helped, as they occasionally were, 
by one or two Labour Members, they were never 
enough to defeat the block of Labour Members 
(aided by Mr. Mark Bonham Carter) who voted 
solidly for the original provisions of the Bill. 
We used our unexpected majority very moder¬ 
ately, however, and only put back about another 
<jo per cent of the Select Committee recommen¬ 
dations, including the “expert evidence” pro¬ 
vision. 

We then had to go back once more to the 
floor of the House. There was now no question 
of our wishing to abandon the Bill, but a grave 
danger that the Government itself, or some of 
its back-bench supporters, might wish to kill it. 
Indeed, a liberal-minded Conservative Member 
told me at this stage that there was no chance 
at all of ultimate success, so determined were 
some of his colleagues to resist the Bill’s further 
progress. And determined opposition from even 
a small band is always a major danger to private 
member’s legislation because of the shortage of 
available parliamentary time. Blocking can be 
as effective as slaughtering. 

The Government were now extremely anxious 
both to strike out the “expert evidence” pro¬ 
vision and to reverse the decision of the Stand¬ 
ing (and the Select) Committee in favour of the 
Director of Public Prosecution’s consent being 
necessary to any criminal proceedings. Our 
problem was whether to give way to them and 
save time, or to resist and risk the Bill being 
once more talked out. Our best card was that, 
had the Bill been lost at that stage, the Govern¬ 
ment would undoubtedly have got a very bad 
press. We decided to depend upon this to the 
extent of holding firm on “expert evidence” 
and offering to give up the less important point 
about the Director of Public Prosecutions. At 


the last moment the Government accepted the 
bargain, we took the risk of defeating them 
once more at the Report Stage (on a point about 
the scope of the Bill), and we were finally 
through the Commons. It only remained for 
the Lords to do some damage—but not an in¬ 
tolerable amount—and the course was complete. 

W hat conclusions can be drawn? Private 
Members’ legislation on a highly contro¬ 
versial subject is clearly still occasionally possible 
in the British Parliament. But it requires the 
following combination of circumstances. First, 
a certain amount of luck; second, a great deal 
of time and even more patience; third, some 
all-party support; fourth, a Minister who will 
be personally sympathetic at crucial times; fifth, 
some well-organised and determined allies both 
inside and outside the House of Commons; and 
sixth, an articulate and impressive body of 
extra-parliamentary support. 

When all these circumstances coincide, it is 
possible to make some progress in a liberalising 
direction. It is not that the main body of Mem¬ 
bers is determinedly illiberal on censorship and 
other related questions. A few arc certainly 
blackly obscurantist. Some are frightened of 
their constituents—in most cases needlessly, I 
would have thought, for not one of mine has 
ever complained to me about my activities in 
this field, and many whom I would not have 
expected to be sympathetic have congratulated 
me, occasionally with vagueness but always with 
warmth. Many more Members are indifferent 
and another large batch have contradictory 
views: they are in favour of “complete freedom” 
until someone produces an example of behaviour 
of which they disapprove; and then they are 
shocked. Libertarian reform requires that these 
shoals be steered through; and it is undoubtedly 
a long and wearisome job for a private member. 
A determinedly liberal Home Secretary could 
do it much more quickly and much more surely. 
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and h uman experience, John Middleton Murry stands as a 
prophet. In this book — as Dr Alec R. Vidler says in his intro¬ 
duction — Murry ‘ comes clean ’ and says frankly what he must 
believe and what he cannot believe. 
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Out of Africa 

By Dan Jacobson 


F rom many quarters to-day one hears the 
expression of a hope, an expectation, even 
a demand: out of emerging Africa a literature 
must come. 

Why should it? 

Because Africa is emerging, comes the irri¬ 
tated reply. Can’t you see that Africa is 
emerging? 

Indeed, one can. But what makes people 
think that they are entitled to ask so soon and 
so easily of Africa that it produce nothing less 
than a literature? Before making their demands, 
shouldn’t they ask what Africa is emerging out 
of, and what it is emerging into, and then sec 
how much they may reasonably hope for in the 
way of literature? And shouldn’t they ask, any¬ 
way, what they mean by Africa? 

The first time I heard people talk of “Africa” 
just like that was when I first visited England 
about ten years ago. On hearing that I was from 
South Africa people said to me, “Yes, I was in 
Africa during the war,” and when I asked 
which part of Africa, often as not they replied, 
“Egypt.” This took me aback; I wasn’t from 
Egypt, and didn’t feel that anyone knew what 
my “Africa” was like because he’d been to 
Egypt. “Africa” isn’t a place or a country, but a 
huge and multifarious continent—so huge and 
multifarious that no generalisation that one 
makes about it can possibly be true. Not even 
the generalisation that it is “emerging.” 

Still, let us say that it (whatever “it” is) is 
emerging. Now what, from the point of view 
of the writer, is it emerging from? What is the 
past that the writer in Africa has to draw upon? 
And let us remember that a writer is as depen¬ 
dent on the past as he is on the future: he can 
write meaningfully only when there is a human 
past to which he can refer, just as he can write 
meaningfully only when he is convinced that 
there is going to dc a future in which his work 
will in turn be part of the past. “It takes a great 
deal of history to produce a very little literature.” 


This may be of small comfort to those who be¬ 
lieve that every publisher’s list every spring and 
autumn must contain its quota of “literature”; 
but it is true. And there is a sense in which one 
can say that Africa has had a very short history 
indeed; that its history begins with the invasion 
of the continent by the white man. 

We must not be confused by the political term 
“Afro-Asian” into imagining that Africa and 
Asia are alike; they are not; or at least they are 
as much different as they are alike. Asia is 
emerging from a state of ‘comparative technical 
backwardness, but India, China, Ceylon, Burma, 
and the rest are countries with high, ancient, 
and complex civilisations behind them and with¬ 
in them. Can we say the same about South 
Africa? About Rhodesia? About Tanganyika? 
About Sierra Leone and Gambia? 

Obviously not. In the countries of Africa 
(south of the Sahara, at any rate) the penetra¬ 
tion of the West has never been an interpene¬ 
tration with the kind of civilisation that has 
existed for so many hundreds and even thou¬ 
sands of years in Asia. “Mankind remembers 
the history of peoples,” writes Hannah Arendt 
(in The Burden of Our Time), “but has only a 
legendary knowledge of prehistoric tribes.... 
What made them (tne African tribesmen) differ¬ 
ent from other human beings was not at all the 
colour of their skin but the fact that they 
behaved like a part of nature, that they had not 
created a human world, a human reality, and 
that therefore nature had remained, in all its 
majesty, the only overwhelming reality—com¬ 
pared to which they appeared to be phantoms, 
unreal and ghostlike.” 

N ow I know it will be said that recent 
archaeological researches have shown that 
in parts of West Africa, at least, if not else¬ 
where on the continent, there was a much 
greater “human Reality” than the first white 
explorers and traders managed to see. But what- 
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ever their use in refuting the arguments of those 
racialists who claim that Africans are incapable 
of producing a civilisation, these archaeological 
researches seem in the present context much less 
significant than some people would try to make 
them out to be. The “human reality” of a civili¬ 
sation is a reality only if there is some continuity 
to it, only if it is present in the consciousness 
of the people as force controlling, guiding, and 
inspiring them, in a way that they themselves 
are aware of. But in most of Africa, what civili¬ 
sations there might have been had lapsed out of 
the consciousness of the race. It does not really 
matter whether the tribes (to quote Dr. Arcndt 
again) “represent ‘prehistoric man,’ the acci¬ 
dentally surviving specimens of the first form 
of human life, or whether they are the ‘post- 
historic’ survivors of some unknown disaster 
which ended a civilisation.... They certainly 
appeared rather like the survivors of one great 
catastrophe which might have been followed by 
small disasters, until catastrophic monotony 
teemed to be a natural condition of human 
life ” (my italicsJ. 

This, I suggest, is what the largest part of 
Africa is emerging out of; and I suggest too 
that it is a “past” (if one can call it that) which 
for obvious reasons is peculiarly, indeed heart- 
breakingly, difficult for the African writer to 
conduct into the present as a fertilising and in¬ 
vigorating influence. The difficulties can hardly 
be enumerated, they are so great, they involve 
so intensely so many areas of feeling and intel¬ 
lection; but they can be illustrated by mentioning 
the single fact that most Africans who want to 
write want to do so in English or French, rather 
than in their native languages. Could there be, 
for a writer, a more dramatic sign of a willed 
severance from the past than his adoption of a 
language other than the one spoken by his 
people in their own past? And in adopting this 
other language is he not immediately putting 
himself into an extremely awkward and 
problematical relationship with his people in 
their present? 

As for the present, from the point of view of 
literary expectation—as for what Africa is 
emerging into, let me offer one last depressing 
quotation, this time from W. B. Yeats. “How 
small a fragment of our own nature can be 
brought to perfect expression, nor that even but 
with great toil, in a much divided civilisation.” 

Our civilisation is not merely divided, it is 
distraught. And imagine England, say, with 
nothing in it that wasn’t knocked up hastily 
within the last fifty years or so, and at the same 
time poorer than it was before the Industrial 
Revolution; imagine it racked with nationalism 
and racial problems; imagine it largely illiterate 
and (this is the point) already equipped com¬ 


plete with the Daily Mirror and Reveille, with 
Hollywood films, cheesecake, and strijxartoons; 
and ask yourself how much literature, under 
such circumstances, England could be expected 
to produce. And actually there is no need 
to imagine such catastrophes overwhelming 
England: it is not as though literature is ex¬ 
actly flourishing in this country to-day. It is 
thirty years since Lawrence died; twenty years 
since the death of Yeats; and how much has 
England to show of major work since then? 

But it would be merely stupid to go on to 
say, “What a world to emerge into!” or “How 
much better oil the Africans would be if they 
stayed out of it!” The Africans are emerging 
into this world; and they quite rightly want as 
much of the things this world offers as they can 
get. Everyone wants enough food, a house of 
brick rather than a house of mud, and a motor 
car too, if he can get one; and our civilisation 
can produce food and houses and motor cars, if 
it can do nothing else. But I think that one can 
say, without exaggeration or self-pity, that it 
isn’t a civilisation propitious towards the growth 
and sustenance of a literature. 

“qo wiiat am I trying to prove? That no 
good writing can come out of Africa?” 
Actually, what l have been anxious to do is to 
assert in a small way, and in an area which I 
feel is near to me, the autonomy of literature. 

I believe that to link too closely our literary ex¬ 
pectations with our political or nationalist 
expectations is positively dangerous. It is danger¬ 
ous to literature, directly and obviously, in the 
way of patronage, bullying, and censorship; and 
it is no less dangerous indirectly, because of its 
effect on the life out of which literature comes. 
Politics to-day is an omnivorous activity; it 
would gladly swallow literature whole; and in 
trying to prevent this we are holding out against 
the tendency of politics in our time to turn us 
all into its servants, to leave us no room for 
irivate manoeuvre, private ambition, private 
ove, private life. This is an ubiquitous ten¬ 
dency; it reached its fullest expression (so far) in 
the totalitarianisms of Hitler and Stalin; and we 
are all in one way or another given to helping 
it along, even where we least know that that is 
what we are doing. And the liberal expectation 
that a politically emerging Africa should 
promptly produce a literature to match, the 
liberal determination to find such a literature 
even if it docs not exist, seems to me a part of 
this tendency. A small part, perhaps an unim- 
ortant part; certainly a well-intentioned part; 
ut a deplorable one nevertheless. 

I hope it is still possible to write in this way 
without being accused of being an “aesthete” or 
the inhabitant of an ivory tower. If one cares in 
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IN EXILE, 1935 

“Of exceptional interest as a political and human 
document: Trotsky rarely, if ever, wrote about 
himself as intimately and self-revealingly as he 
does here.” isaac deutscher, b.b.c. third 
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any sane or useful way about writing, one cer¬ 
tainly cares a great deal about politics, and die 
relation between the two. Given a fair chance, 
literature will meet and make use of politics 
and nationalism, and be of use to them, just as 
it will meet anything else human. Think of 
what participadon in the Irish nationalist move¬ 
ment did for the poetry of Yeats. Think of what 
the sentiment of national consciousness has been 
in the literature of Russia, or that of the United 
States; or, for that matter, the literature of the 
Boers in South Africa. But the point is that 
politics nowadays “gives" nothing its fair 
chance; the chance has to be fought for, every¬ 
where, all the time. 

T hroughout I have been talking as 
though the “African” writer is necessarily 
black; but of course he need not be. And to 
prevent misunderstanding, I must make it quite 
clear that what I have had to say about the 
black writer seems to me to apply, with equal 
or even greater force, to the white writer in 
Africa. The white, it is true, generally has the 
advantage of greater wealth, leisure and educa¬ 
tion, and the language problem is to him not so 
acute; these are advantages which those who 
have been forced to do without them arc best 
able to prize. But essentially, the white writer’s 
wealth and education and even his more simple 
possession of his language have not altered the 
problem for him. The white writer too is a 
member of a society which has no roots in the 
past, or no past at all; his present is altogether 
tawdry and vulgar and thin, and morally and 
culturally debased; he, too, does not and cannot 
write for an audience of his own people (there 
arc simply not enough people to support him); 
he too is without distinctive ideas to energise 
his work, as the classic American novelists were 
energised—even by way of opposition—by the 
ideas involved in the very establishment of their 
country. And, like that of all whites on the 
continent, his future is without any certainty at 
all—without even the minimal certainty that 
consoles and nourishes the blacks in their 
struggle. 

I t seems quite possible to me that if a worth¬ 
while and recognisable African literature 
should emerge, it might be of a kind that will 
surprise and disappoint some of those who are 
most eagerly looking forward to its appearance. 
For I sec no way for the African writer, if he is 
truly serious, but to make his matter out of his 
handicaps, his disadvantages, his disabilities. 
There is a sense, of course, in which every 
writer does this; but when the disadvantages 
are of the kind that seem to confront the African 
writer, he will need a boldness and a toughness 
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of a rather special kind, and a more than 
ordinary degree of self-reliance. He will have to 
claim his past where he can, and earn it by his 
work, so that nobody will be able to deny his 
right to it. He will have to construct for himself 
the society for which he writes. He will have to 
make ideas out of his very lack of large and 
easily available traditional ideas. Out of the 
loneliness and deracination that I foresee him 
suffering, I cannot believe that a writing of easy 
affirmation can come. His affirmation will be in 
the effort he has made; and if he tries hard 
enough then others will be encouraged to go on 
trying too. For in making his own past, and 
making it live again, in constructing for himself 
his own society, in taking no received idea for 
granted, he will be doing the work that any 
serious writer anywhere now has to do. We are 
all in the same boat, ultimately, though each of 
us has his own place and his own job in it. 

Whether or not Africa will produce such 
writers we cannot say. When it does, it will 
have emerged—even if it treats them no better 
than America once treated Melville, or Russia 
now treats Pasternak. 


The Teen-age Thing 

Absolute Beginners. By Colin MacInnes. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 15 s. 

A bsolute beginners has a good many 
faults. Its style hovers on the edge of that 
particular kind of facetiousness, so dangerous 
and so tempting to humorists, which descends 
from O. Henry and Damon Runyon; in feeling 
it sometimes comes close to the most banal 
sentimentality, and its characters are thin and 
brittle, like cartoons for a design which has 
never achieved depth and solidity. Yet having 
said this, one must go on to say that Absolute 
Beginners is the most interesting and amusing 
novel that has been published in this country 
for a long time, and indeed it would be easy to 
argue that the faults of Mr. Maclnnes’s novel 
are only the reverse side of its virtues. The 
facetiousness is largely the result of a verbal 
dexterity and ingenuity which, when they arc 
under control, become wit; the sentimentality, 
in the context of the novel, produce the shock 
effect, contrived or otherwise, of sweetness and 
innocence, and if the characters tend to be types, 
at least they are very sharply observed, and for 
most of us they are types that have never been 
observed at all. Mr. MacInnes collects them like 
a scientist describing the fauna of a region 
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which until now has never been very thoroughly 
investigated, and like a scientist, faced with so 
much new material, his first task has been to 
classify, distinguish, and denominate. His char¬ 
acters have names like Edward the Ted, Mr. 
Cool, Dean Swift, the Misery Kid, as if they 
were members of some strange species whicn 
Mr. MacInnes has been the first to identify; he 
is the Linnaeus of the teen-age world. 

For Mr. MacInnes has a perfectly definite 
subject, which is what he himself would call 
“the teen-age thing,” and the first sentence of 
his novel, which for some may have a slightly 
enigmatic quality, announces his theme: “It 
was with the advent of the Laurie London era 
that I realised the whole teen-age epic was 
tottering to its doom.” Perhaps indeed it is a 
weakness of his novel that it has a subject to 
expound rather than a story to tell; the world 
his characters inhabit is not implicit in their 
actions and thoughts; it has to be explained and 
described to us. Its limits are the frontiers made 
by age between those who are under and those 
who are over twenty. On the one side of it are 
the cool cats for whom there is life, there is 
hope, there is pleasure, there is innocence, there 
is jazz; on the other side are the taxpayers 
(which is a category of age and temperament, 
and not of income) for whom there is only 
decay, corruption, death, and the telly. We arc 
conducted through this world by Mr. Mac 
Inncs’s hero, who significantly enough has no 
name but has a Rolliflex, for he is a free-lance 
photographer with a special line in porno¬ 
graphy. He is in love with a girl of seventeen 
called Suze (a diminutive of her nickname 
CrSpe Suzette) who has a promiscuous passion 
for Spades, that is, for coloured boys; and his 
friends and acquaintances under the statutory 
age of twenty include a moronic teddy boy, a 
commercial prodigy who becomes a pimp, a 
charming homosexual, a drug addict, and a 
juvenile delinquent with a genius for pop sing¬ 
ing. In this company we wander through the 
cafes, espresso bars, and jazz clubs in which 
their public life is led; this teen-age Odyssey 
ends with a brilliant and horrifying description 
of last year’s racial riots at Notting Hill Gate, 
which disabuse the hero of any hopes of happi¬ 
ness in the adult world into which he will very 
soon have to graduate. 

Any summary of the bare facts and incidents 
of Mr. Maclnnes’s story would necessarily leave 
an impression of vice, degeneracy, and squalor, 
as if it were one of those depressing stories of 
juvenile delinquency which so frequently come 
to us from America. The originality of Absolute 
Beginners is in the extraordinary and perfectly 
convincing atmosphere of happiness and inno¬ 
cence which pervades it. One quality which Mr. 
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Maclnnes’s teen-agers have in common is that 
they are all economically sell-supporting, in 
their own phrase, they’ve got the loot, and with 
economic independence they have achieved total 
emancipation from all the totems and taboos 
which their elders have tried to impose upon 
them. Through this emancipation they have 
realised a kind of happiness which finds its 
highest and most intense expression in their 
passion for jazz; Mr. Maclnncs's descriptions 
of listening to the singing of Ella FitzGerald, 
Maria Bethlehem, or Lady Day are precisely 
parallel, and use almost identical terms, with 
those of Stendhal writing of the ecstasy of 
listening to Cimarosa, Rossini, and Mozart. 
The other common quality, if we are to believe 
Mr. Machines, which unites those who really 
dig the teen-age thing is that they have all 
escaped the petrifying and sterilising influence 
of the British educational system. Not for them 
the inhibitions and anxieties of eleven-plus and 
“O” level and “A” level and University en¬ 
trance. His hero says wistfully somewhere that 
it must be nice to have a real education instead 
of what one can learn from the telly; but on 
the whole he and his friends are convinced that 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 
only to be won by getting away as far and as 
fast as possible from the organised idiocies 
thrust upon them, by adults; among them they 
include snobbery, the class system, any form of 
colour bar, sexual inhibition, respect for age, 
and indeed almost any of the social values 
which now form part of the ideology of the 
British Co-prosperity Sphere. Indeed, one of the 
most surprising, and refreshing, conclusions 
which seem to emerge from Mr. Maclnnes’s 
novel, especially if his hero is to be taken as 
any kind of a model, is that one only has to 
scratch a teen-ager and find something which is 
very near to the most old-fashioned kind of 
British working-class socialist. The only quali¬ 
fication to be made is that the teen-age thing 
dispenses with sexual puritanism; only teen-age 
sex would appear to be precisely such as one 
might imagine cool cafs might enjoy, and to 
be completely free of that combination of turgid 
emotion and guilt by which it is so often accom¬ 
panied in their elders. Of course, Mr. Mac 
Inncs would not claim that all teen-agers are 
like this; his characters are simply the most 
advanced cadres of an age group which enjoys 
the benefits of a social revolution they have aone 
nothing to bring about. 

It is yet another characteristic of the teen-age 
thing, and in some ways perhaps the most im¬ 
portant, that its adherents seem to have evolved 
a language which in every word and phrase ex¬ 
presses their uncompromising hostility to the 
adult world. Mr. Maclnnes’s novel will certainly 
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become an indispensable source book for future 
lexicographers, but, what is more important, 
its language represents a genuine effort, on his 
or his characters’ part, to overcome the kind of 
deadness which threatens the English language 
to-day; Mr. Maclnnes uses teen-age slang as if 
it were a kind of lingua franca which dissolves 
all those infinitely tedious and enervating social 
distinctions which are objectivised in English 
speech, and it is one of the many merits of his 
novel that the inhabitants of his juvenile world 
of pimps, pornographers, drug-fiends, jazz 
addicts, and teddy boys really can meet each 
other without discrimination of race, class, or 
accent; there are very few English novelists 
capable of creating such a world to-day. 

One would like to recommend this book 
above all to those politicians of all parties, who, 
with the sudden interest induced by a general 
election, have been adumbrating their future 
plans for the youth of this country. Few of 
them, I feel sure, have even heard the names 
of those who are the household gods of Mr. 
Maclnnes’s characters, and there appears to be 
no relation whatever between tne kind of 
audience they have in mind and the teen-agers 
whom Mr. Maclnnes has so brilliantly described. 
But perhaps this is because politicians are occu¬ 
pationally disinterested in anyone under twenty- 
one. As for me, as an oldie and a taxpayer I dig 
this book, and I hope everyone else will too. 

Goronwy Rees 


Harlot to Helpmeet 

The Press in Authoritarian Countries. Inter¬ 
national Press Institute. Agents: Bailey Bros, 
and Swinfen. 18 s. 

L i k e the prostitutes to whom Mr. Ancurin 
r Bevan has compared them, the news¬ 
papers of Britain live by satisfying their cus¬ 
tomers. But there is nothing irremediable about 
this state of affairs. Elsewhere in the world, the 
Press has been turned into an honest woman, 
cleaving to one lover only, responsive to his 
every mood and whim, as willing as Barkis and 
as loyal as Milton’s Eve. This evolution from 
harlot to helpmeet is scrutinised in The Press in 
Authoritarian Countries, a 200 -page survey re¬ 
cently issued by the International Press Institute. 
It is a Wolfendcn Report in reverse. It describes 
in detail the methods whereby white slavery 
among journalists has been stamped out. 

These methods vary. In Communist countries, 
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the Press became* an organ of the State, ruled 
and run by the Party machine like any other 
part of the bureaucracy; "a political institution 
which assumes the form or a newspaper for 
reasons of convenience” (to quote Herr Rudolf 
Herrnstadt, ex-editor of East Germany’s Neues 
Deutschland). Its editorial staffs are selected and 
supervised as carefully as a sultan’s cooks. “We 
cannot put the Press in unreliable hands,” said 
Mr. Khrushchev in 1957. “It must be in the 
hands of the most faithful, most trustworthy, 
most politically steadfast people devoted to our 
cause. It is guided like a missile. “News should 
not be merely concerned with reporting such 
and such a fact or event,” said Mr. Palgunov, 
the Director of Tass, to journalism students at 
Moscow University in 1956. “News is agitation 
via facts. News must be didactic and instruc¬ 
tive.” 

Where authority is non-Communist, it works 
somewhat differently. It is not usually the 
absolute master of the Press, but it exercises 
control through censorship, directives, and 
threats. The survey examines these techniques 
as they are applied in Spain, Portugal, Egypt, 
and Latin America. The results are sometimes 
odd. A Cairo daily came out with twenty-five 
pictures of Nasser in one edition. The 
Nicaragua Prensa Libre filled all the gaps left 
by censors’ cuts w; : th portraits of Ava Gardner. 
Franco’s censors allowed the Spanish evening 
papers to carry an illustration of a trapeze girl 
in tights, but they ordered the morning papers 
to paint a skirt on her (because the mornings 
have more family readers than the evenings). 

Yet into all these Edens, Communist or non- 
Communist, the same serpent creeps; and the 
most significant feature of the survey is the re¬ 
curring account of how the reptile insists on 
rearing its ugly head. Its name is boredom. 
When every newspaper says the same things in 
the same words, the same headlines, the same 
type, when independent reporting and the fact 
that there are two sexes are banished in order 
to make room for the rulers’ speeches and their 
departmental hand-outs—then the ungrateful 
public stops reading any of them. Their dullness 
makes them useless. In Madrid, all the papers 
put together sell fewer copies than one pre-war 
paper, although the population has doubled. 
The survey gives examples of dullness and its 
consequences that vindicate Marx’s theory about 
the effects of “increasing misery.” Every Soviet 
paper, for instance, Was ordered to print the 
names of all the people and organisations send¬ 
ing 70th birthday greetings to Stalin; and the 
list ran as a day-by-day serial in the Moscow 
Pravda for twenty-two months. 

The hiss of boredom forces every authori¬ 
tarian regime to ponder the riddle “How can 


we make our papers readable without letting 
them get out or hand?” Boredom is the reason, 
says the survey, for the signs of liberalisation 
that the IPI researchers have detected in the 

S ost-Stalin Communist Press. The signs are 
ickering and uncertain. Thaw has been fol¬ 
lowed by frost in East Germany, Poland r 
Czechoslovakia, China. But in China, during 
1956-57, the thaw began to turn into a heat¬ 
wave. The principal Party organ printed letters 
about its inaccuracies. One such letter mocked 
its account of a co-operative farm where “a 
happy cow lies suckling its calf”; the writer 
said that, in twenty years' experience of cows, 
he had never seen one perform this feat lying 
down. Another editor made Communist his¬ 
tory; he printed a direct attack on the heads of 
the State, naming Mao and Chou En-lai. This 
was boiling point. The editor was sacked (after 
publicly confessing that he had sent out re¬ 
porters “to foment disorders”). A Press purge 
began; and the freeze returned. 

Summing up the post-Stalin period in the 
Soviet Union, the survey finds that the result 
of liberalisation 

has not been to diminish control over the Press, 
but to make newspapers more readable, thus 
turning them into more effective instruments of 
mass persuasion in the service of the regime. 

There is an official book of instructions for jour¬ 
nalists, which runs to 675 pages. There is a black 
list of barred topics—among them strikes, con¬ 
centration camps, assassination attempts, Bights 
abroad by Soviet citizens, any mention of in¬ 
ternal opposition. Newspapers are forbidden to 
refer to the Press controls. (But one symptom 
seems to be ineradicable. The misprint survives. 
The word “capitalism” gets into type instead 
of “socialism.”) The IPI verdict is “the primary 
concern of the Soviet Press remains that of pro¬ 
paganda and agitation. Objectivity is therefore 
no valid criterion.” 

In Moscow recendy, as one of the British 
newspapermen who accompanied Macmillan, I 
applied to the Soviet Foreign Office for facili¬ 
ties to interview Madame Litvinoff and Mr. 
Maisky, the former London Ambassador. The 
official who dealt with my application said, “I 
don’t understand. Why do you want to see 
them?" 

I said that both were well known in London. 
Mr. Maisky was still listed as a life member of 
the Savage Club there. British newspaper 
readers would be interested in them. 

The official shook his head. “I am unable to 
believe that,” he said, “and I cannot help you. 
By our standards, they are not news.” 

Charles Curran 
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Annigoni 

Pietro Annigoni. By Charles Richard 
Cammell. 2nd Edition revised. Batsford. 30s. 

I t 1 s now ten years since the first impact of 
Annigoni on the English public. The public 
was dazzled; to the minute, accurate-seeming 
detailing of the photographic school he brought 
Italian graces; words like morbidezza and 
sjumato bumbled like moths through the private 
views. In fact he is a very skilful and pains¬ 
taking workman; the often-heard accusation that 
he cannot draw needs qualification. He draws 
details splendidly; his difficulty is to co-ordinate 
them. While working avowedly in the great 
tradition of the Renaissance, his grasp of the 
convention of perspective in that tradition seems 
unsure, so that, for example, the relationship of 
one eye to the other can be most equivocal, and 
when his sitters are turned three-quarters from 
the spectator, they can seem to fall almost sheer 
from the throat. 

Other of his qualities are less demonstrable, 
and may indeed be mere matters of opinion. So 
some critics find him vulgar, and shy off with 
perhaps an aphorism of Derain’s on their lips: 
le maquillagc de la banalttS est confondu bien 
souvent avec Vorigimlite. Some are offended by 
the worried texture of his paint, or by his man¬ 
nerisms—his delight in re-using the formula: of 
the Old Masters, from the 15th-century Italians 
to Dali, his stomping use of symbols. Others, 
perhaps the majority, are unable to grasp what 
the fuss is about: they find that everything (por¬ 
traits, subject pictures, still-lives, landscapes) 
reminds them of something someone else has 
painted better. He has therefore nothing to say 
to them that they did not know already; why 
then should they bother about him? 

But, on the other hand, there remains the 
fascinated attention upon Annigoni of the gen¬ 
eral public, assiduously sustained by the Press, 
which knows a personality when it sees one. 
This, in so far as it is evoked by the subject 
pictures, is no more than the indulging of that 
same appetite that thronged the curious about 
the “problem-pictures” of pre-war Academies: a 
sufficiently well-represented illusion, life-size, of 
people doing something inexplicable. After all, 


if you saw a man with sideboards pointing 
sternly to a stuffed, headless dummy, while 
accusing a young man and a young woman (the 
latter naked): “Say you this is Man?"—you 
would probably stop to look too. But the voiced 
public approval of Annigoni is of course above 
all in response to his portrait of the Queen; this 
is the painting that has made him famous. It is 
easily available in reproduction; indeed it must 
be the most frequently reproduced picture of 
our time, and Annigoni is lucky in that he re¬ 
produces favourably. It is surely his masterpiece, 
and, in terms of fulfilling a specific demand, the 
most successful state-portrait since the Winter¬ 
halters of the young Queen Victoria. Technically 
you can, if you wish, fault it; there is trouble 
again with the eyes, with the hand, with the 
drawing of the arm under the cloak. But basic¬ 
ally it is a dignified and simple composition, 
pyramidal in tne midnight-blue of the Garter 
mantle; the Queen is immediately and agreeably 
recognisable to the vast majority of her sub¬ 
jects, both as a person and as Queen. As a 
popular image, it works literally like a charm. 
And this is a remarkable achievement. Cere¬ 
monial robes and insignia arc now so divorced 
from the normal context of life that for the last 
hundred years portrait-painters have struggled 
vainly with them; in the end, their royal sitters 
have always seemed poised uneasily on the point 
of departure for a fancy-dress ball. Here, in the 
slight figure, with the official robe almost 
casually thrown over the shoulders, there is a 
fusion of person and office. Some element of 
make-believe is still there, but it is in key (for 
all the traditional overtones, madonna-like, of 
the pose) with the contemporary make-believe 
of the films. Since Grace Kelly, wc have learned 
that a film-star really can become a princess; 
Annigoni was the first to put across the glamour, 
the full star-quality of real royalty. There is here 
a very real service to the British Crown and 
Commonwealth. Whether there is any service to 
art is another matter. 

Mr. Cammell, in his eloquent, censing, intro¬ 
duction, says there is. History, according to him, 
“will record that Italy, the motherland of the 
first Rebirth of the arts, was also the cradle of 
the second.” This second revised edition of his 
book is enlarged to include the royal portraits. 
The sizes of the originals arc not given. 

David Piper 
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D. H. Lawrence 


If I apply the arguments to Mr. Philip Toynbee that 
he applies to D. H. Lawrence (Encounter, July), 
I would ask why, as a socialist, Mr. Toynbee docs 
not give all he has to the poor and why, as an 
opponent of the H-bomb, he still pays income tax 
some of which will be devoted to building bombs. 
Besides, Lawrence’s teaching was religious and in¬ 
volved a change of values; it was not a system of 
physical jerks which disciples could immediately 
perform. You have only to look at our modern 
world to see the evils resulting from Old Testament 
puritanism allied to sterile intellectualism, to the 
sanctions of money-making, to science sterile because 
it is divorced from human needs. “Sex in the head” 
produces the inflammations and the frustrations of 
the cinema and the juke-box, the puritanism which 
banishes sex to the back street {vide Mr. Wayland 
Young). 

Of course, Lawrence was a prophet. If a writer is 
not a prophet he is nothing. That is why we have so 
few good writers. If T. S. Eliot is not a prophet will 
Mr. Toynbee tell us what he has been writing about 
all these years? Evev/ writer expresses a view of life. 
The trouble is that the view of life is for the most 
part so trivial that we get plays like The Grass is 
Greener in the West End or the view of life is self¬ 
consciously adopted or insufficiently integrated in 
the personal vision (see the Tynan-Transport House 
socialism of the Royal Court writers) But even if 
the view of life is inadequate or false it may, as Mr, 
Toynbee himself shows by citing Shakespeare and 
Claudel and Yeats, by indirections find directions 
out just as the atheist affirms the existence of God, 
and the devil’s advocate proves what he denies. The 
trouble with Shakespeare was precisely that he did 
not attempt to be a prophet and instead subordi¬ 
nated his great human understanding and charity to 
the conventional dramatic themes, so that Shylock 
comes to full life only because he breaks the stereo¬ 
type. Claudel and Yeats certainly wrote their best 
poetry because they were prophets even if they were 
inadequate prophets touching the truth only tangen¬ 
tially. 

But Lawrence, like Eliot, like Shaw, was passion¬ 
ately and deeply thought, felt, and expressed. Law¬ 
rence’s attack on “sex in the head” is Eliot’s attack 
on the “disassociating of sensibility,” is Shaw’s 
attack on “morality " Their recognition is part of 
the general recognition of the isolation of the indi¬ 
vidual in the modern world shared by Nietzsche, 
Ibsen, Strindlierg. Surely Philip Toynbee as a critic 
knows that Lawrence is but one of many who have 
written of the evils resulting from the repression and 
denial of the intuitive and instinctual nature of the 
individual man? 


London 


Henry Adler 


[Philip Toynbee writes: Mr. Alder’s first point is a 
just riposte. But socialists can at least recommend 
certain practical steps by which they believe that 
society might be improved. What does a Lawrcncian 
do, beyond condemning present society for such 
obscure enormities as "sex in the head"? As for 
prophecy, it is a matter of degree. Eliot at his best 
has been a poet with an attitude to life: Lawrence 
was a prophet who preferred the vehicle of fiction to 
the soap-box. My own view is that the "intuitive and 
instinctual nature of the individual man" flays all 
too large a part in the modem world. Hitler acted 
by instinct and intuition: which does not mean that 
l thin\ Lawrence was a fascist.] 


Zen 

In the January Encounter you published a long 
article by me on Zen Buddhism. For reasons I tried 
to make clear, the Zen experience and vision of life 
is one of the most difficult subjects in the world to 
“put across" in intelligible language, and the article 
cost me months of hard work. Moreover, whether 
one agrees or not with my presentation of the sub¬ 
ject—and I tried to present it as objectively and 
dispassionately as I could—at least the factual 
accuracy of the material cannot be disputed since it 
was gathered during my five months’ stay in a Zen 
Buddhist monastery in Japan. 

I feel therefore distressed that you should have 
published in the "Notes and Topics” of your July 
issue an account of Zen (a) in which the author, 
Mr. Peter Hyun, never states his credentials for 
holding forth on this complex subject, (b) which is 
clearly the product of muddled, slipshod thinking 
and which is superficial and misleading (misleading 
because he constantly confuses Japanese Zen with 
so-called “American Beat Zen”), and (c) which con¬ 
tains numerous inaccuracies of fact 

i. “When it (Zen) was introduced to China and 
Korea in the 5th century a.d. the cult flourished 
for a few centuries and still exists to a very limited 
extent in Japan." 

The “cult” (somewhat of a misnomer, since it is 
a branch of one of the great world religions, 
Buddhism) was introduced into China not in the 
5th hut in the 6th century a.d. ( circa a.d. 520). 

Secondly, what is “a very limited extent" ? 
According to the current edition of the Japanese 
Official Guide, the Rinzai sect of Zen has 5,880 
temples; the Soto, 14,466; and the Obaku, 493. The 
adherents of Zen, divided between these three sects, 
are given as slightly under one-fifth of the total 
number of Buddhists in Japan—that is to Say, there 
are between three and a half and four million 
Japanese Zen Buddhists. Is this “very limited”? 

2. “It was for such fanatic manifestations of Zen 
that the Chinese and Koreans soon abandoned Zen 
Buddhism. ...” I suppose Mr. Hyun means: “It 
was because of such fanatic manifestations,” etc. In 
any case the statement is inaccurate because there 
are Zen monasteries in Korea today. 

3. “Zen Buddhism can be compared to a strict 
Roman Catholic order of the Middle Ages.” 
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There is no comparison. Zen is not a strict or 
enclosed order; as 1 pointed out in my article, such 
practices as self-mortification, vows of silence, etc., 
are absolutely foreign to it. Moreover, monks do not 
normally remain in their monasteries more than a 
few years, the monastic year is divided into terms, 
and there is a long summer vacation, which monks 
spend in their home towns or villages. If you want 
a comparison, then a University is perhaps the best 
one. 

Mr. Hyun says elsewhere: "The Zen Buddhist 
outside the monastic wall is a contradiction in 
terms." No, exactly the reverse, if anything; in 
contrast to the Thcravada or Southern School of 
Buddhism, Zen Buddhism is a training and a disci¬ 
pline for living in the world. 

4. “While Zen (which signifies serenity or quiet¬ 
ism) requires constant awareness of a thing or a 
person through discipline and concentration and 
monks drink tea to sharpen their faculties so that 
they may be susceptible to enlightenment. . . .” 

Zen doesn’t signify serenity or quietism, cither 
literally or otherwise. (Is Mr. Hyun confusing it 
with Chinese Taoism?) The word is a corruption of 
the Indian Dhyana which led to the Chinese Ch’an 
and thence to the Indian samadhi. Zen doesn’t 
require awareness of a person or a thing—they are 
not the subjects of Zen meditation; and monks don’t 
drink tea to sharpen their faculties. 

5. "The sole function of Zen is to indicate the 
way and leave the rest to one's own inner ex¬ 
perience.” I am not sure what this exactly means, 
but it seems to imply a complete ignorance of what 
does go on in a Zen monastery—meditation sessions, 
interviews with the Zen Master, recital of the 
sutras, lectures, and so on, all of which I described 
in my article. 

Whatever Mr. Hyun thinks of Zen, I can at least 
put him straight as to his facts and what in reality 
happens in a Zen monastery, if he will get in touch 
with me; and I can also perhaps introduce him to 
certain creative aspects of Zen of which he appears 
to have no knowledge, viz., its influence on the arts 
and its relationship to artistic vision and the pro¬ 
cesses of artistic inspiration. 

Richard Rumbold 

London 

When I wrote my little note I had in mind Mr. 
D. T. Suzuki, that clever modifier of Zen for 
Western consumption, and his victims in the West, 
but not Mr. Rumbold nor his article. Secondly, 
since Mr. Rumbold seems to be obsessed with my 
“credentials,” I should like to say, with humility, 
that I spent twelve years with a number of Japanese 
Zen teachers, and that I studied nearly all Zen 
writings in the original. In short, I am quite 
familiar with the subject. 

As for the precise date of introduction of Zen to 
China and Korea, it is a highly controversial subject 
among Orientalists. Certainly Mr. Rumbold, after a 
few months is not in a position to state its 
"accurate” origin 1 I do not question the “accuracy” 
(Mr. Rumbold's pet word) of the Japanese Official 
Guide, nor do I accept it. As a matter of fact, many 
of my Japanese colleagues are sceptical of the 
generous figures given in the guide. 


True, Zen was encouraged, and often forcibly, bj 
the Japanese authorities during their occupation ol 
Korea (1910-45), but what little there existed dis 
appeared with their withdrawal from the country. 

It is absurd to compare a Zen monastery to a 
University. At least in a University one can think 
rationally, whereas in a Zen monastry thinking is 
forbidden and one has to know intuitively. What 
Mr. Rumbold calls "living” Zen Buddhists (?) can 
be found only among tne ignorant, superstitious 
peasantry in Japan, and they hardly know the mean¬ 
ing of Zen. Even Mr. Suzuki, a laughing-stock of 
the Japanese intelligentsia, is not a practising Zen 
Buddhist. I wonder why? And when I speak of a 
Zen Buddhist I mean a genuine one in a monastery, 
not a self-styled devotee, sleep-walking in the world. 
For the latter usually gives up Zen entirely or cracks 
up eventually. The case of the Zen temple of 
Kinkakuji (The Temple of the Golden Pavilion) is 
a good example: In Kyoto nine years ago a young 
Zen acolyte burned down the 500-year-old temple, 
and all of Japan was shocked. 

In Japan Zen has always been written in Chinese, 
and it signifies serenity or quietism, and nothing 
else. Whether Mr. Rumbold likes it or not, monks 
do drink tea to sharpen their faculties. Coffee, that 
vulgar Western drink, is not popular among Japa¬ 
nese Buddhists 

Mr. Rumbold kindly suggests that he “can per¬ 
haps" introduce me to “certain creative aspects of 
Zen.” Alas, I have neither the time nor the patience, 
for I happen to be writing a scholarly tract on the 
impact of Zen on early Far Eastern art. 

Peter Hyun 

Paris 


Kazantzakis 

I can only admire the sheer pertinacity with which 
Professor W. F. Stanford has tracked down the 
Ulysses theme. Doggedly, like Javert on the spoor 
of Jean Valjean, he has followed after the man of 
many wiles, often through curious and unfre¬ 
quented terrain. But when the trail takes him from 
Homer to Kazantzakis, as in his recent piece in 
Encounter ("No Rest for Ulysses," July 1959), one 
wonders whether he has not pushed too hard the 
doctrine of “hot pursuit” and is now a trespasser 
on alien soil. What he writes about the Odyssey of 
Kazantzakis and its reception in Greece just misses 
being nonsense. Kazantzakis is a prophet with con¬ 
siderable honour in his own country. It is simply 
not true that his books have met with "resentful 
hostility” in Greece, and dispraise of him, where 
dispraise does occur, is quite possibly for other 
reasons than those adduced by Professor Stanford. 
Many highly literate Greek readers are not shocked 
by the Odyssey: they merely find it turgid and 
unreadable. In his authoritative History of Modern 
Greek Literature (2nd Edn., Athens, 1956) Mr. 
Constantine Dimaras, by no means an academic 
critic, mentions Kazantzakis* "long philosophical 
poem” without further comment and appraises 
kazantzakis* works with noticeable coolness: "they 
are not," he writes, “carried through on the level 
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of achievements but on the much more intellec- 
tualised level of theoretical contrivances and aspira¬ 
tions; . . ■ they offer theoretical formulations and 
solutions of problems rather than expressions of a 
need for artistic renewal of forms.” 

When Professor Stanford claims that the language 
of the Odyssey was "demotic in defiance of the 
official ‘purified,’ neo-classical Greek” (i.e. \atha- 
revousa), he is in the right pew but the wrong 
church. Of course it is demotic, like very nearly 
all of modern Greek poetry since Palamas and the 
New Poetic School of Athens (1880). By 1938, had 
Kazantzakis chosen to write his outsize epic in 
\atharevousa, he would have done so in the teeth 
of an established norm which only the genius of 
Kalvos or Kavafis could safely disregard. In that 
very same year the late Professor Manolis Trianda- 
fyllidis commented as follows in his Modern Greek 
Grammar, Historical Introduction (Athens, 1938): 
‘‘After a few vain attempts all poetry began to be 
written exclusively in a demotic ennobled by the 
work of Solomos.” 

The real catch lies elsewhere. Not that it was 
demotic but rather that it was incomprehensible 
demotic. As Professor Stanford airily remarks, 
Kazantzakis made use of "some two thousand 
words which most Greek literary critics had never 
seen or heard before.” Needless to say, neither had 
his readers. If the language of his novels is difficult 
enough, his epic style was opaque. Even to the 
initiate it was Greek indeed—or rather, as the 
Greeks themselves say, it was Chinese. A critic 
most sympathetic tc. Kazantzakis, Professor I. M. 
Panagiotopoulos, writing enthusiastically about the 
Odyssey in his Persons and Texts (Athens, 1943), 
admitted that the reader “at every verse trips over 
irregular and unexpected stones” and described his 
own feeling of having entered "a linguistic jungle.” 
Kazantzakis himself thoughtfully appended a sub¬ 
stantial lexicon to his Odyssey to explain the few 
words which he coined (like astropotamos “star- 
river” for "galaxy,” “Milky Way”) and the very 
many which he borrowed from the most diverse 
native and foreign sources to replace common 
demotic usage (like jal\os “falcon” for the usual 
gera{i). 

There is then no fell conspiracy aimed at be¬ 
littling Kazantzakis’ genius, only a natural hesi¬ 
tation to find that genius unqualifiedly in every 
line. He nods at least as often as his great exemplar. 
Mr. C. A. Trypanis, a fellow-Greek and a fellow- 
poet, in the preface to his anthology, Medieval and 
Modern Greek Poetry (Oxford, 1951), makes some 
strictures on Kazantzakis’ meter and diction. 
Although he docs refer to the Odyssey as a 
“formidable plya fliflXiw,” he implies, and many 
sensible readers, not necessarily utter philistines, 
will agree, that like all pey&Xa fhfiX'ta, this one too 
is inevitably something of a ft£ya xaxdv. 

Gordon M. Messing 

Athens 

fW. B. Stanford writes: In his first paragraph Mr. 
Messing implies—with what right, I do not know 
—that he can speak for all Greek literary opinion, 
and denies the existence of any resentful hostility 
against Kazantzakis' odyssey in Greece. I must 
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repeat what I said in my review, that l encountered 
this attitude clearly and unequivocally among 
scholars in Athens when l was studying K.’s work 
there in 1954; and l have met it again since then. 

In his second paragraph Mr. Messing fails to 
understand that an "Odyssey ” in demotic could 
shock "the academic critic” more than poems on 
less hallowed themes. 

I agree with his "needless to say” in paragraph 
three. That is why I did not mention the truism in 
my review. The rest of the paragraph is common 
knowledge. 

Paragraph four is entirely a matter of opinion. 
/ agree with Professor Trypanis' view, and l said 
nothing in my review to suggest that I did not.] 


Visual Effects 

In Dwight Macdonald’s “Letter from Hollywood,” 
footnote on page 54 [Encounter, July], Slavko 
Vorkapic is not a Russian, nor Soviet technician. 
He is a Serb, who studied Art in Paris and after 
the First World War went to Hollywood. He was 
chief of MGM’s Department for Visual Effects and 
then professor of the School of Motion Picture. 
Actually in Yugoslavia he is professor of the Mouon 
Picture High School. Personally a Communist. 

I am on the opposite side, but that is the truth. 

D. R. Atchimovitch 

Johannesburg 
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WILLIAM ROBBINS j 

Professor Robbins traces the de- |, 
velopment of Arnold’s religious 11 
and philosophical thought, charac- § 
terising it as a humanistic, ethical | 
idealism, in a study which will j 
interest the philosopher no less J 
than the student of literature. 25s | 
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ANTHONY THWAITE | 

‘An excellent short introduction | 
to what English poets have done | 
with the English language since | 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’s work j 
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Nancy Mltford’s article on The British Aristo¬ 
cracy was first published in Encounter (Sept., 
1955), has been translated into many languages 
(U and non-U became ii uni nicht-ii in German 
and something undecipherable in tongues with 
vowel deficiencies), and was re-issued, some time 
ago, as a Penguin under the title Noblesse 
Oblige. . . .John G. Weightman teaches at London 
University and has recently contributed pieces on 
Francois Mauriac and Simone de Beauvoir 
(Encounter, January and August). . . . Laurie Lee 
has published A Rose for Winter and The Sun My 
Monument (Hogarth Press). An autobiographical 
sketch, Grannies in the Wainscot, appeared in our 
June number, and his two pieces of reportage-- 
from Warsaw (February, 1958) and from Cannes 
(July, 1957)—are still remembered fondly .... 
George Mikes is now travelling in the U.S., and 
will visit New York and California for. us (“Our 
Man in Wall Street," “Our Man in Holly- 
wixxl”). . . . Pierre Schneider is a young writer 
living in Paris. His first book, Quatres Saisons, 
was widely praised by French literary critics, and 
a collection of his Parisian sketches will soon be 
published here by Seeker t* Warburg. , . . Fried¬ 
rich Sieburg is one of Germany’s leading journal¬ 
ists and critics. He writes regularly for the 
Frankfurter Allgcmeinc Zeitung (where his Leitar- 
tikcl appear on the front page), and is the author 
of a dozen books, the most recent of which (Lust 
am Untergang) was a furiously self-critical study 
of post-war Germany. . . . 

Luigi Barzini has a “jr.” after his name in Italy, 
for his father was the celebrated editor of the 
Corriere Della Sera. His own articles appear fre¬ 
quently in the same paper, alternating the terza 
pagina feature with Alberto Moravia and Indro 
Montanelli. A book of his on the U S.A. appeared a 
few years ago under the title Americans Are Alone 
in the World. Encounter has published his study 
of The Italian Aristocracy in June, 1956, and 
also an article on Formosa (Sept. ’55). We will 
shortly print his “Roman memoir” of Curzio 
Malaparte. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are 
at ij Haymarket, London, S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply coupons 
should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot be 
returned. For subscription details please see page 1 . 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & Warburg 
Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.i, for the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris 8, France, president of the exec¬ 
utive committee: Denis de Rougemont, secretary - 
general : Nicolas Nabokov. 

Tbs rims expressed in the pages of Encounter are to be 
attributed to the writers , not to tbe sponsors 
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JACQUES BAtSVN 

“An indictment of all Western education and the diagnosis of an intellectual disease.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 

“ His chapter on The Folklore of Philanthropy is one of the most cogent, damning 
cruelly comic pieces of social analysis since Arnold. This section'alone would have 
justified Barzun calling his book Culture and Malarky."—New Statesman. 

“ Professor Barzun argues clearly, urbanely and with dry, civilised irony.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 32». 6 d. 
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(Eds.) A. H. SMITH & RANDOLPH QUIRK 
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Special Education; The Teaching of English in School; The Teaching of English to 
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November 9th. 12r. 6 d. 
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The Polish Volcano 

FLORA LEWIS 

“A brilliant account of how near the Poles came to suffering the fate of the Hungarians 
and how they escaped tha ultimate tragedy by displaying a firmness of purpose and 
courage that the Hungarians lacked.” —Manchester Evening News. 25s. 
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MALCOLM BRADBURY 

“ In this first novel (set in a provincial university) Mr. Bradbury shows himself a 
lethal social satirist, bang up to the minute in his preoccupations, and equipped with 
a generous ration both of intellect and wit... it heralds the appearance of a brilliant 
beginner.”—Peter Green, The Bookman. 1 

October 26th. Book Society Recommendation. 1$?. 
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Brecht: A Choice of Evils 

MARTIN ESSUN 

Kenneth tynan calls this book *‘A brilliantly percep¬ 
tive study of the most ambiguous and perpetually 
fascinating figure of the twentieth-century European 
theatre." It is the first full-length study in English to 
concern itself with Brecht’s life and thought, rather 
than with the plays. November 5 35s 


T rhe Spanish Armada has attracted 
many historians but has never before 
been presented with the art and 
scholarship that Professor GARRETT 
MATTINGLY brings to THE DEFEAT 
OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. ‘A 
faultless book’, writes Dr. J. H. Plumb 
(Bookman). ‘One wljich most historians 
would have given half their working lives 
to have written.’ A Book Society Choice. 

Illustrated, 25 s. 


Titus Alone 

MERVYN PEAKE 


Self-contained in itself, this book also crowns the 
trilogy whose first two books were Titus Groan and 
Gormenghast. C. S. LEWIS writes: "He now expends 
the same disquieting power on the experiences of one 
who has escaped from Gormenghast... A work which 
some will wish to forget as soon as they have read it. 
They will not succeed." 21s 


The Party is Over 

ROGER GRENIER 

Translated by Edward Hyams 

‘ Very stylishly done. The scenes of the Paris revolution 
are particularly thrilling, comically touched by the 
temporary occupation of the civic command by 
varieties of intelligent, self-mocking revolutionaries.’ 
MURIEL SPARK: THE BOOKMAN 16s 


The Vodi 

JOHN BRAINE 


'A first-class novel. Mr Braine is obviously one 
writer who is here to stay... His eye is observant, 
his style pungent and his knowledge of character 
wide and subtle . .. The Vodi is that rare second 
book, one that will increase, not diminish, the 
author’s reputation.’ J. H. PLUMB: THE 
BOOKMAN November 19 16s 


C hina has at last responded to the 
aggressive challenge of the West 
and chosen a new, alarming way 
to live as a powerful nation. 
AMAURY de riencourt examines THE 
SOUL OF CHINA over 2,000 years, 
concentrating on the Confucian basis and 
its relationship with the new Marxist 
orthodoxy. 21 s. 

M exico afforded a refuge to the 
great Bolshevik, Leon Trotsky, 
until his assassination. Novelist 
BERNARD WOLFE was on his per¬ 
sonal s ta ff and now gives a first-hand 
account of those last days in the form of 
fiction-THE GREAT PRINCE DIED. 
This is an exciting, close-packed politi¬ 
cal novel of literary and historical im¬ 
portance. 418 pages, 18 s. 

F rom London to New York and 
then to a Greek island, Elizabeth 
jane Howard traces the path of a 
modem enchanter who, with his 
entourage, suffers THE SEA CHANGE. 
Emmanuel is an ageing playwright who 
dominates the lives of his wife, his naive 
secretary and a devoted young man. Told 
with wit, insight and dash—a worthy 
successor to The Beautiful Visit and The 
Long View. 416 P*gc*s IBs. 
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JFolfdietrich Schnurre 


The Manoeuvre 


T HE Officer of the Day was now 
ready to inform Headquarters that no 
human being remained within the 
designated manoeuvre-area. The General, it is 
true, ordered a couple more spot checks, just 
to be on the safe side, but his anxiety proved 
unwarranted. Every farm building was 
deserted; the Tactical Exercise could now 
begin. The cross-country vehicles carrying the 
Staff Officers were the first off the mark, fol¬ 
lowed by a line of jeeps containing the Mili¬ 
tary Observers. An ambulance brought up 
the rear. It really was a gorgeous day: a pair 
of buzzards circled ip the sunshine, larks 
hung high above the heath, and every few 
hundred yards a shrike lurked in the bushes 
beside the road, or a glittering flock of yellow- 
hammers took wing. 

The gentlemen were in the very best of 
temper. It was only a short drive, three- 
quarters of an hour at the outside, before the 
General’s car turned off the road, the others 
following, and pulled up beside a low line 
of heather-covered hills. Here all was in 
readiness. A field cooker was steaming, the 
orderlies on the job, while the signallers were 
busy laying their cables, the folding chairs in 
position, and the field glasses (also to hand) 
offered a fine and uninterrupted prospect of 
the plain below. 


Wolfdietrich Schnurre is a young German 
writer who recently was awarded a Fon- 
tane prize for literature in Berlin, “das 
manover” is his first story to appear in 
English. It was translated from tne Ger¬ 
man by Constantine FitzGibbon. 


The General opened the proceedings with 
a brief outline of the battle plan; the engage¬ 
ment would be primarily one between panzer 
and infantry units. The General was still a 
young man, possibly in his late forties, his 
speech was clipped, his manner disdainful, 
his tone one of faint irony. He didn’t mind 
arousing the suspicion that he regarded the 
whole Exercise as something of a farce, for, 
after all, there was no Luftwaffe, was there? 

The area in which the Exercise was to take 
place was bounded, to the north, by an ex¬ 
tensive conifer nursery, to the south by a 
dried-up marsh. To the east lay heathland, 
shimmering beneath the heat. It was not an 
easy area to overlook, for it was dotted with 
clumps of juniper, while the numerous gorse- 
or heather-grown hillocks and declivities 
would mean tricky going for the tanks; fur¬ 
thermore, it contained many scattered farms 
which, as the Adjutant put it, might well 
have been predestined to be nests of anti-tank 
and automatic weapons. 

B y now it was noon. The orderlies had 
just collected the tin plates off which the 
gentlemen had eaten their mid-day meal, and 
from every point on the hillside little clouds 
of blue cigarette smoke rose into the motion¬ 
less air. It was now that the twittering of the 
larks and the monotonous chirping of the 
crickets began to mingle with other noises, 
the distant heavy rattle of tracks and the asth¬ 
matic grunting of approaching tank engines. 
Simultaneously, across the entire countryside 
perambulating bushes were moving which, 
no sooner noticed, merged quickly into the 
landscape once again. Only the flocks of 
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distraught yellow-hammers, taking to the air 
now here now there, revealed that the in¬ 
fantry was in fact moving into position. 

After some half an hour the first tanks hove 
in sight—through field glasses—as they nosed 
their way out of the conifer nursery, fol¬ 
lowed by small but uncamouflagcd units of 
infantry; and within a few minutes a second 
armoured force appeared, deeply echeloned, 
in the neighbourhood of the dry marsh. 
Droning filled the air, blotting out the song 
of the larks. Yet these must have continued 
to twitter, for they remained, fluttering in the 
sky, exactly as before. Meanwhile, the camou¬ 
flaged infantry had dug itself in. About the 
farm buildings, too, the anti-tank and in¬ 
fantry guns had vanished beneath their 
camouflage netting. 

Even those officers who had hitherto stood 
off to one side, looking rather bored, now felt 
that the time had come to pick up their field 
glasses, for the tanks had opened fire. To 
begin with, they had only peppered the 
countryside more or less indiscriminately. 
But when the armoured force coming from 
the south wheeled inwards, thus becoming 
the second arm of a wide pinccr movement 
that must eventually link up with those others 
coming down from the north, the tank 
gunners began to concentrate their fire on 
their specific target areas. 

The infantry, being dug in, simply let the 
tanks roll over them. They waited until the 
bulk of the armour had passed. Then section 
after section of troops, supported here by anti¬ 
tank and there by infantry guns, came out of 
cover and attacked. Some went for the 
supporting infantry following behind the 
armour; others, bringing a variety of special 
weapons into play, counter-attacked single 
tanks, which in their turn went over to the 
defensive, stubbornly if somewhat clumsily. 
By now the battle was in full swing. 

U nfortunately, however, the wind 
had risen. It blew a mixture of dust 
and smoke from the guns, precisely in the 
direction of the hillock where the Head¬ 
quarters Staff had taken up position, and for 
some time those officers could see nothing 


whatsoever. All sorts of frightened birds had 
taken cover in the gorse bushes that sur¬ 
rounded them, goldfinches, yellow-hammers, 
now and then a shrike. Their fear had made 
them more trusting, or perhaps they regarded 
these officers as fellow-inhabitants of their 
heath, doubtless as distressed by it all as they 
were. The General tried hard to conceal his 
vexation, and hardly succeeded; but then, it 
was really too annoying, to be thus flouted 
by the wind. Suddenly, and unexpectedly, the 
noise of battle dic3 away, and at the very 
same moment a quick gust parted the veils 
of dust and smoke, revealing an extraordi¬ 
nary spectacle to the assembled officers. The 
entire plain, now reduced by the pinccr 
movement of the tanks to rather less than 
one square mile, was alive with sheep, 
obviously frightened out of their wits, dash¬ 
ing hither and thither, nose to tail, in amaz¬ 
ingly broad columns that collided, came to¬ 
gether, and parted again. Embedded in this 
fleecy sea stood the tanks. 

They had stopped, and in order to diminish 
the creatures’ panic Had even switched off 
their engines. The guns had likewise fallen 
silent, and through field glasses it was pos¬ 
sible here and there to sec soldiers’ faces 
appearing at the windows of the nearer farm 
buildings, and even to note their expression 
as they gazed, fascinated, at the unusual spec¬ 
tacle. Now the turrets of the tanks began to 
open, and each would disgorge two or three 
oil-smeared heads. Until a moment ago the 
countryside had re-echoed to the earsplitting 
noise of battle. Now the only sound was the 
pattering of thousands and thousands of 
sheep’s hooves, resounding from the dry, 
parched soil like an ominous, enormous roll 
of drums, punctuated only by an occasional, 
half-smothered baaaaaaaaa. 

The General, his complexion mottled with 
rage, looked towards the Officer of the Day, 
whose responsibility it had been to ensure the 
evacuation of the area. 

He had gone quite pale. He stammered a 
few lame excuses, and then attempted to 
justify himself by maintaining that the sheep 
must have broken into the area from some 
point beyond the perimeter. 
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Remembering that there were guests pre¬ 
sent, the General forbore with difficulty 
from replying. Instead, he picked up the field 
telephone and spoke to the Command Post. 
The sheep, he ordered in a voice that 
trembled, must be disposed of forthwith: the 
responsible officers must issue orders to this 
effect without delay. 

Over at the Command Post the officers 
stared at one another. They, too, were aware 
how unfortunate a situation it was. But how 
were they supposed to turn back these floods 
of demented sheep? In their opinion, the 
General was only passing the buck. Still, they 
ordered the tanks of the northern flank to fire, 
and simultaneously told the southern ones to 
open a passageway through which the 
animals might pour out, hoping by this ruse 
to encourage the beasts to stop milling 
around, form ranks, and dash off in a more 
or less orderly rout. 

B u t the animals chose to follow a very dif¬ 
ferent logic. True enough, the salvoes 
from the tank guns caused a great wave of 
terror to pass through the enormous flock, 
hut when the head of the flood reached the 
intended exit, the creatures suddenly stopped 
short, reared up, and plunged back into the 
encirclement, more demented even than 
before. The infantrymen crouching in their 
foxholes had a hard time avoiding being 
trampled by the hooves stampeding overhead. 

The General could no longer conceal his 
vexation. Once again he telephoned the Com¬ 
mand Post, roared into the mouthpiece that 
he would deal with the responsible officers 
just as soon as the Exercise was over, and 
now, perhaps, they would be so good as to 
observe how a flock of sheep should be 
handled, for he, the General, would show 
them personally. Then, he apologised to his 
guests, ordered the Officer of the Day to 
deputise for him in his absence, strode down 
the hillside to his jeep, and had himself 
driven, as far as this was possible, into the 
turmoil of sheep’s bodies. 

It was not as far as he had thought. The 
animals were terrified of the tanks, but in 
their overwhelming panic the General’s jeep 
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was, by comparison, a quite insignificant 
object. Almost immediately it was embedded, 
and so thoroughly that it could move neither 
forwards nor back. 

The General had intended to call out a 
couple of infantry platoons, and with their 
help drive the sheep towards the exit pre¬ 
pared for them; now he was forced to realise 
that this plan was impractical. But he was at 
the same time compelled to see something 
else, namely that he had made a fool of him¬ 
self. The back of his neck burned: no doubt 
the military attaches were watching him 
through field glasses; and his ears hummed 
with the witticisms and laughter that he 
imagined being exchanged at his expense. A 
fury possessed him. He, the veteran of two 
world wars, scarred on a dozen battlefields, 
was he to be made an object of ridicule by 
this confusion of dim-witted beasts capable of 
obeying nothing save their herd instincts? 

He could feel the blood rushing to his 
head, as he shouted at the driver to step on 
the accelerator and drive on. The driver 
obeyed, and the wheels screeched as they 
dug into the parched soil. But the jeep did 
not move. The physical force of the envelop¬ 
ing flock was stronger than its horse¬ 
power. The General, by now almost mad 
with rage, drew his revolver from its holster 
and fired haphazard into the pushing, crowd¬ 
ing beasts until the magazine was empty. As 
he kept firing, one side of his jeep began 
gently to leave the ground. It seemed to float, 
as though borne upon gentle waves. The tilt 
grew more pronounced, and then, before the 
General and his driver could throw their 
weight over to that side, it slowly and almost 
carefully toppled over. 

It took some time for the General to fight 
his way upwards through the mass of tramp¬ 
ling hooves. Extricating his own legs from 
beneath the metal side of the jeep, he got to 
his feet at last, and dazedly looked about 
him. 

T h b world seemed made of sheep. As far 
as the eye could see, fleecy back suc¬ 
ceeded fleecy back, and in this sea of wool 
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the tanks reared up like steel islands about to 
be overwhelmed by this encircling, animal 
flood. 

Only now did the General notice that a 
very small space had opened up, a space con¬ 
taining himself and his jeep, and that here 
the sheep seemed to be rebuffed or held back 
by something. The General was about to 
attend to his driver, who had caught a nasty 
knock and was lying unconscious, when he 
became aware that there was a third living 
creature within his very small, sheep-free en¬ 
closure: a gigantic, heavily-breathing ram. 

It stood there motionless, waiting, its 
shaggy head with the blunt, twisted horns 
sunk forward. The whites of its eyes were 
tinged with pink; its chest and front legs 
trembled like a running engine; its throat 
and skull near the base of the horns bore the 
marks of several bullet wounds from which 
tiny rivulets of almost jet-black blood flowed 
down into matted, burr-entangled wool. 

The General understood at once: he had 
wounded the animal, and now here were the 
two of them, face to face, at bay. He reached 
for his revolver; the chamber was empty. 
Carefully, without removing his gaze from 
the ram, he took a cautious step towards the 
jeep which he intended to put between him¬ 
self and the animal. But no sooner did the 
beast sec his enemy move than with a couple 
of bounding leaps he was upon him. The 
General jumped aside, and the ram’s head 
crashed against the side of the jeep. He shook 
himself and stood for a moment, half- 
stunned, staring at the ground. 

The General’s blood pounded in his pulse 
and throat, and he felt his forehead and his 
hands becoming damp with sweat. His anger 
had fled. He no longer thought about the 
comments of the gentlemen watching from 
the hillock. His only thought was: He 
mustn’t kill me, he must not kill me. He had 
ceased to be a general, and was only fear, 
naked, trembling fear, and nothing existed 
within him except this fear. 

The ram spun about. The General was con¬ 
scious of an agonizing pain low in his belly: 
a buzz-saw was screeching inside his head: 
he had to vomit: and even as he sank to the 


ground the ram butted him again in the 
bowels with his heavy, convoluted horns. The 
General knew that something, some cord that 
had hitherto bound him to this world, was 
snapping: the screech of the buzz-saw became 
one unspeakably monotonous note played 
upon a violin. He lost consciousness. 

N o one had guqssed that the General 
was in danger of his life. Some of the 
tank crews and the officers watching from 
the hillock, when first they had seen the jeep 
hemmed in and observed the ram’s sudden 
onslaught upon the General, suspected that 
something embarrassing and perhaps even 
humiliating was taking place. To none, how¬ 
ever, had it occurred that the ram might be 
mortally dangerous to the General. When, 
therefore, the General failed to rise to his 
feet, the officers’ reactions were strange and 
complicated; a few did their best to ignore 
what was going on down there; others began 
to wonder how they might make their way 
to him through this sea of animals’ bodies. 

It was the sheep themselves that saved the 
officers from this unpleasant inability to act. 
Suddenly, as though in obedience to an un¬ 
spoken word of command, something resem¬ 
bling a more orderly and circular movement 
became apparent in their still hectic and 
chaotic stampede, with more and more of the 
beasts falling under the sway of this new im¬ 
petus, until, with equal suddenness, the im¬ 
petus took a new direction, creating a sort 
of tidal wave that sucked the entire mass of 
sheep along with it. They now poured east¬ 
wards, towards the heat haze that lay over 
the heath, and in no time at all the whole 
enormous flock had vanished behind a huge, 
pinkish cloud of dust. 

By the time the Officer of the Day, and 
several officers from the Command Post, had 
reached the overturned jeep, the medical 
orderlies, assisted by men from the nearer 
tank crews, had already placed the General’s 
corpse upon an aluminium stretcher, which 
they were now engaged in carrying to the 
ambulance. The General’s driver helped 
them. 
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T o resume the Tactical Exercise 
seemed, in the circumstances, a mistake. 
Besides, the tanks would have had to return 
to their start lines, and this would have in¬ 
volved an expenditure of fuel at least three 
times as great as what had been anticipated. 
The senior officer present took it upon him¬ 
self to call the whole thing off. 

The disappointed officers sauntered away 
to their cross-country vehicles, the drivers 
switched motors on, and slowly the column 
of jeeps set off, picking its way past tanks 
clumsily turning and infantry units now 
being reassembled. The ambulance brought 
up the rear. 

Soon enough the infantry too marched off, 
followed by the anti-tank and infantry 
weapons. Finally, only the field-kitchen re¬ 
mained. Into it the orderlies loaded the fold¬ 
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ing chairs, while the signallers rolled up their 
field cable. This, too, was soon done. The 
driver of the field-kitchen whistled to 
summon his men, and they clambered aboard, 
leaving behind a small wet heap of ash care¬ 
fully doused down; and the field-kitchen, 
half-braking all the way, rolled slowly down 
the hillside. 

Now the flocks of birds which had sought 
refuge in the gorse bushes when the exercise 
began came bravely to life once more. They 
shook their wings, cleaned themselves meticu¬ 
lously, and flock after flock took off, sky¬ 
wards, up there above the plain, where the 
almost motionless larks still hung, and once 
again the song of the larks mingled with the 
monotonous chirping of the crickets, the 
humming of the bees, and the drunken 
screech of the two buzzards. 


Ball of Venice 

The senseless canal, the sunless wave in Church. 

A statue of Colleone in state on a charging horse, 

Stern face and long hair 

“Beware, beware, a war, a jealous war.” 

Peaceful night and full moon on architecture 
Of Palladio; a pallazzo and whispering orchestra. 

Pirate, Louis XVI, dancers and Nero nude, 

Laughter and chatter—in long room, silence. 

Men and women, highwaymen and Venus, 

A caress of love, the hands with twenty fingers caress. 
Shaded tiled room which fortune blessed 
“Even love and heaven, were hand in hand.” 

Downstairs, the thronging crowd and dancers; 

Of incense and sacred Cross of two hundred Churches. 
Silent visage of meditation, the downcast eyes of women, 
“Beware! Victory of war, not spoils, not money!” 

March, 1959 Michael Swan 
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T he “father figure” of the Beat Genera¬ 
tion, Kenneth Rexroth, told me that he 
bumped into an old friend recently in 
Provence, and was greeted with the words: 
“Hello, Frankenstein, what are you doing in 
Europe? Trying to hide from your monster?” 
The joke, Rexroth said, was that that was pre¬ 
cisely what he was doing in Europe. He created 
the monster all right. (His manifesto, Dis¬ 
engagement: the Art of the Beat Generation was 
published long before Jack Kerouac’s On the 
Road.) But it was the boys on Madison Avenue 
who galvanised the shambling, half-conscious 
Petrouchka into its present weird publicity 
dance. Rexroth fled. Yells and grunts pursued 
him across the Atlantic. 

The other day, I came across Edmund 
Wilson’s description of the famous Dada meet¬ 
ings in Paris in the 1920s. It struck me then 
how much Tristan Tzara and Raymond Dun¬ 
can missed by not being born thirty years later. 
I can imagine the Daily Express : “Hello, Mr. 
Tzara, this is Millicent Progworth here. I'm 
doing William Hickey to-day. Would you mind 
giving me your opinion on falsies?” tzara 
(gutterally): “1 have ceased to wear falsies since 
the London Transport claimed they occupied 
too much room in the rush-hour. Try Marlon 
Brando.” As I write, Woman's Hour has just 
rung Bill Hopkins to ask his opinion of seams 
in lady’s stockings, and he replied solemnly: 
“Straight seams add allure to lovely legs,” and 
the woman said “Thank you so much, Mr. 
Hopkins,” and hung up. And last night the 
Evening Standard woke me up to tell me the 
Russian rocket had landed on the moon and 
had I any comment? My comment will not be 
printed. 

All of which leads me to remark that the 
writer in the fifties ought to be excused for 
spending a lot of time brooding about the situa¬ 


tion of the writer in the fifties. Because there 
really is a situation, and he is really in it. I some¬ 
times feel a peculiar discomfort in talking to 
writers of an older generation: a sense of differ¬ 
ent worlds, different languages, different stan¬ 
dards. This disappears when I speak with 
contemporaries like John Braine, Kingsley 
Amis, John Osborne. They’ve been through the 
same mill-race; wc meet like fellow criminals 
who arc introduced to one another at a com¬ 
pany directors’ dinner at Claridge’s. We share 
an insight that would be hard to define in text¬ 
book language, as furtive as a taste for tripe and 
cowheels. 

This is an attempt to give my own version 
of it. It will be prejudiced, lop-sided, egotistic, 
and self-explanatory. This is because it is really 
about myself, and I cannot view the subject 
unemotionally. 

A year ago, a new advertising magazine 
sent me a letter asking for a contribution; 
they remarked that, since I am known as an 
expert in the art of self-advertisement, they 
would appreciate a frank account of my pub¬ 
licity methods. I replied that to ask me how 
to get publicity is like asking a football how to 
score goals. I went into some detail to explain 
the analogy. The magazine printed my letter 
with a headline: coun wilson explains his 
publicity methods. I didn’t even get paid for it. 

I drew a lesson from this. Obviously, the 
magazine had nothing to learn from me about 
the methods of modern journalism. Or maybe 
they got the idea from my letter. In either case, 
I should have dropped their letter into the 
wastepaper basket; nothing can come out of 
nothing. 

To some extent, the writer in the fifties is 
handling a strange medium. His personality 
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and books reach a new audience. And the old 
audience—the book-buying and library-frequent¬ 
ing public—'reacts in a new manner. The very 
fact that the writer’s personality is involved is 
an additional complication. Before television 
and the gossip columns took an interest in 
writers, personality only mattered in so far as it 
emerged in a writer’s books. But anyone who 
has ever met his favourite author knows that 
nothing is more disastrous and disillusioning 
than to let the personality get superimposed on 
the books. Unless the author is an exceptionally 
unified being, a mutual distortion occurs. There 
is an effect of double exposure, and both images 
are reduced to the status of phantoms. 

This cuts both ways. The women who listen 
to Mrs. Dale’s Diary are not the only ones who 
get a weird idea of the author of Lucky Jim 
or Look Back in Anger. The serious critics get 
quite as befuddled. 

Consider the case-histories of a few of the 
“Angry Young Men.” John Wain’s first book, 
flurry on Down, received rave notices and sold 
extremely well (I’m not sure of the figures— 
probably between ten and twenty thousand, an 
excellent sale). Amis’ Lucky J tm followed a 
few months later (in early 1954), and Walter 
Allen published his New Statesman review in 
which the two were linked as exponents of “the 
new hero.” For the next eighteen months, Amis 
and Wain came in for a great deal of discus¬ 
sion in the posh weeklies, and both expressed 
themselves a great deal in reviews and articles. 
Amis insisted on remaining the slightly aloof 
“funny man,” puzzled by his own success. Wain 
was less wise; his published opinions tended to 
be positive and pugnacious. 

In the following year, both produced new 
novels. Amis’ reviews were not bad: lukewarm 
but not hostile. But Wain’s were murderous; 
Living in the Present came up once for air, and 
disappeared for good. The consequence was 
Jhat Mr. Wain became even more irascible and 
pugnacious, and developed a complex about 
:ritics, his moods of Yeatsian disdain alternat- 
ng with fits of virulent scorn. Who can blame 
limp Was it his fault that the critics in 1953 
tad not ceased to bleat about “the end of Eng- 
ish literature,” and that they fell on his novel 
vith sobs of relief? And it was certainly not 
us fault that, by 1955, everyone was sick of 
he sound of his name aftd of chatter about the 
'few Hero. I am not arguing that Living in the 
3 resent was a masterpiece that received unjust 
reatment; on the contrary, I tend to agree with 


those critics who believe that Wain has not yet 
proved he can write a novel. But Wain is a 
serious writer, and the spotlight treatment fol¬ 
lowed by a chorus of boos and cheers is not the 
best stimulus to serious writing. 

Amis’ luck has not been a great deal better, 
in spite of the relatively polite reception ofhts 
second novel. Its sales were probably less than 
a quarter of those of Lucky Jim (which ended 
by selling close on 50,000), and his third book, 
/ Like It Here, received such hostile notices that 
its sales could hardly have reached ten thousand. 
As far as the booksellers are concerned, his sales 
show a steady decline, and Amis is still the 
author of Lucky Jim and nothing else. If, by 
some unlucky chance, his next novel is a com¬ 
plete misfire, Amis could be back pretty well 
where he started: a novelist without a guaran¬ 
teed sale. 

I n a book on Puccini by Edward Greenfield 
I find this comment: 

Nothing shows more clearly the jealousy of 
success among Puccini’s close contemporaries 
than the first performance of Butterfly .... There 
can be little doubt that the agitation was 
organised. Not only that. There is evidence that 
the organisation won sympathy from the 
ordinary public. They, too, were glad that 
Puccini had had a failure.... 

This was in 1904. But at least Puccini had 
behind him the success of Manon Lescaut, La 
Bohime, and Tosca. He also had the consola¬ 
tion of seeing Butterfly a tremendous success 
when it was produced two months later in 
Brescia. And his early success was real success; 
audiences really applauded Bohime and Tosca$ 
he owed nothing to the Observer or the Sunday 
Times. So the anti-success mechanism didn't 
matter much after all. Wain and Amis have not 
that consolation. 

Neither, of course, has Osborne. In this case, 
the rfllc of the gossip columns and literary 
weeklies became more obvious. Look Back ,a 
Anger was virtually made by Kenneth Tynan’s 
rave review in the Observer; the daily papers 
had treated it with complete indifference. But 
after Tynan, the rest of the posh weeklies 
hastened to follow suit. (Kenneth Allsop gives 
more detail of its reception in his Angry 
Decade.) It happened that Osborne’s success 
came at the same time that Michael Hastings* 
play Don’t Destroy Me was produced (be wrote 
it at 17, and was 19 when it was produced), 
and the week before my own book The 
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Outsider came out. The Daily Express immedi¬ 
ately asked myself, Hastings, and Osborne to 
contribute to a series of articles called “Angry 
Young Men,” in which we were required to 
explain “what we were angry about.” The craze 
was launched. The “new hero” of Amis and 
Wain had never got beyond the confines of the 
New Statesman and Spectator, but Osborne’s 
Angry Young Man reached the Daily Mirror 
and the Sunday Pictorial. 

When his second play, The Entertainer, was 
produced a year later, there was a general feel¬ 
ing of bewilderment. I went to the first night 
of the play to review it for Reynolds News. I 
was badly disappointed and bored; most of the 
critics I spoke to were bewildered by it. I got 
a feeling that some of them were wondering, 
“Is it really as bad as we think, or is there some¬ 
thing wrong with us?” The next day, most of 
the dailies carried large pictures of Olivier 
dressed as Archie Rice. But the reviews confined 
themselves to the plot of the play, and such 
neutral comments as “Not very angry any 
more.” No one quite seemed to know whether 
the play was a success or a failure. Finally, it 
was transferred to the West End, and the spec¬ 
tacle of Olivier dressed as a fourth-rate 
comedian continued to draw large audiences, 
rather as if one of those dubious Berlin night¬ 
clubs advertised Sir Winston Churchill wrest¬ 
ling in mud with Lady Astor. It ran. Pictures 
of Olivier as Archie Rice continued to appear 
in glossy magazines. Therefore, in some Pick¬ 
wickian sense, it must be a success. But one 
perceptive critic wrote that Mr. Osborne should 
go on his knees and thank Olivier for making 
a very bad play seem to be a very good play. 

Unfortunately, Osborne’s third work, The 
World of Paul Slic\ey, was presented without 
the protection of Sir Laurence Olivier, or any 
other major name, and the result was inevit¬ 
able; the jeers and catcalls are too recent to 
need recalling. Osborne was rash enough to 
state publicly that no English critic had the 
intellectual equipment to deal with his plays— 
a curious comment in view of his repeated 
declaration that his main aim is to make people 
feel—and the play was finally withdrawn after 
staggering along for a month with half-empty 
houses. It was the story of Wain’s second novel 
repeated, but in front of a far bigger audience 
—the audience of the Daily Mirror and Express 
instead of the Observer and New Statesman, a 
multiplication by a thousand or so. 

At least Osborne has one important consola¬ 


tion. The theatre is a world in which money 
can be made quickly and in fabulous quantities, 
and he has made it. He likes to quote Liberacc’s 
reply when someone asked if a partic ula rly 
harsh criticism had upset him: “I cried all the 
way to the bank.” 

T h e financial question is worth going into. 

In the year of Loo ^ Bac\ in Anger, 
Osborne is reported to have made about 
/20,ooo. This means nothing; it is easy to spend 
that much money when you achieve success 
suddenly (as I discovered in the same year). But 
he has stayed in the high-income bracket ever 
since. Wain, on the other hand, admits that he 
makes very little money from his novels, and 
lives mainly by reviewing. Amis is a university 
lecturer, and apparendy intends to remain one. 
If he gave it up, he would probably be forced 
to live off reviewing and journalism. Their 
immense success has not been a financial suc¬ 
cess, and they are rather in the position of a 
man with a title and no money to keep it up. 

In the same way, John Braine’s first novel, 
Room at the Top, sold forty thousand copies in 
its hard-cover edition. This large figure actually 
represents only about £5,000 in royalties. (Usual 
royalty terms on a book costing a pound are 
between two and three shillings per copy.) His 
immense sales in Penguins—around 500,000 
copies—only represent a penny or so a copy. 
(I have not asked Mr. Braine any questions 
about his royalties, and am only quoting general 
figures.) The film-rights of the book were sold 
outright for a sum that the Sunday Dispatch 
quoted as ^5,000, so that the author has gained 
no advantage from the film’s extraordinary suc¬ 
cess. Since this sum (say, £12,000 in all) was 
made in one year, the income tax would divide 
it by about a half. From my own experience, 
nothing is easier than to spend a great deal 
more than £6,000 in one year when you make 
it quickly and make a sudden alteration in your 
way of life. So Mr. Brainc’s fabulous success 
is by no means a financial success, as far as this 
first novel goes. 

But by the time this is printed, his second 
novel 7 ’he Vodi should be published. Judging 
by the evidence of Wain, Amis, and Osborne, 
it seems likely that his reviews will be coloured 
by the anti-success feeling that made Madame 
Butterfly a fiasco. Even the general public seems 
to work up a kind of resentment about a man 
who is too continuously successful, and wel¬ 
comes a flop. If Mr. Braine’s novel met a recep 
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tion like that of Wain’s second, the result would 
probably be financially very serious. (A novel’s 
success, of course, depends largely on film- 
rights, serialisation rights, book-club rights, and 
various other factors apart from its hard-cover 
sale.) But could any reviewer who prepares to 
hatchet The Vodi by his hand on his heart and 
swear that he is uninfluenced by the success 
of Room at the Top or what he has read about 
Mr. Braine in the Sunday Express ? 

I c o u l d labour this point a great deal longer, 
but a citation of my own experience might 
reinforce and clarify my argument. 

I have always worked upon the assumption 
that I have something important to communi¬ 
cate. In my ’teens, most modern writers 
depressed me because their world was too dull, 
devoid of romantic idealism. I was also irritated 
by the kind of weakness and self-depreciation 
that led to the defeat of so many writers of the 
nineties—Dowson and Johnson, for example. 
In the writers I preferred, I found a lack of this 
crippling self-depreciation, a lack of neuroses. 
Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, Nietzsche, Shaw, 
all worked with an assumption of genius, a 
tendency to take it for granted that they were 
the favourites of the gads. It seemed to me that 
the main difference between the great writers 
of the past and the defeated figures of our own 
time is not so much a difference of talent or 
genius, but the failure of modern writers to 
ma\e this assumption : a lack of self-confidence. 

In this spirit, I worked upon an assumption 
of my own genius, always bearing in mind the 
reservation that I might be mistaken. Keats’ 
friend Haydon was mistaken; Blake’s friend 
Fuseli was mistaken; the Victorian poets Alfred 
Austin and Lewis Morris, and Bailey (who 
wrote Festus) were mistaken. But better a thou¬ 
sand Haydons and Baileys who produce 
grandiose rubbish than one T. E. Lawrence or 
Van Gogh who died because they could never 
believe in their own genius. Thomas Mann ex¬ 
pressed his admiration for the vast cyclic works 
of the 19th century, the Comidie Humaine, the 
Rougon-Macquart, the Ring, and quoted the 
chapter of Seville Cathedral, who said to the 
architect, “Build us such a cathedral that 
future generations will say the chapter must 
have been insane to undertake anything so 
immense.” 

When I was about nineteen, I got used to my 
manuscripts being returned promptly, and 
decided not to send them out again. I decided 


that if I had to wait until I was fifty before' I 
published my first book, the intervening years 
might provide me with a vast amount to say. 
So many writers of my acquaintance let rejec¬ 
tion discourage them and stopped making the 
effort. To me, this was stupidity; the effort and 
the genius were almost synonymous. So I wrote 
like mad, filling notebook after notebook, 
revising and re-revising my novel, cheering 
myself with the thought of Seville Cathedral. 

The success came abruptly and shatteringly. 
Although I never doubted for a moment that 
it was my due, it unbalanced me. To begin 
with, I had regarded myself as the only 
real psychologist in European history since 
Nietzsche; but Nietzsche and the Daily Express 
made a disconcerting contrast. 

I tried hard to communicate my ideas, and 
reporters—on the whole—tended to be sympa¬ 
thetic. But I soon saw that they tended to take 
a note of the surprising things I said, and then 
to quote them in isolation, to produce an effect 
of zany irresponsibility or outright insanity. To 
illustrate this, I have to look no further than 
last Monday’s Daily Mail. I had spent a whole 
day with the reporter, who turned out to be 
exceptionally cultured and intelligent; we spent 
a day discussing Mahler, Bruckner, Wedekind, 
and Heinrich Mann. The article, when it 
appeared, took occasional sentences (which I cer¬ 
tainly said) out of context, and made a most 
extraordinary farrago of them. I am quoted as 
saying that I intend to live to be 300; I actually 
stated that I admired Shaw’s proposal in Bac\ 
to Methuselah. I quote: 

I want to write the best book that has ever 
been written by a man of 80 I want to demon¬ 
strate the supremacy of the human spirit. Even 
if somebody were to drop the A-bomb, that still 
wouldn’t stop me. I’d still believe in human 
progress. But I haven't the faintest intention of 
being killed by a bomb or run over by a car. 
I’m far too valuable. I’m quite certain I can 
reach the age of no. Only the pointless are 
killed pointlessly.... 

And so on. It would be futile to correct the 
occasional word that makes all the difference, 
to add the qualification, to point out that, at 
a certain juncture, the reporter interrupted to 
ask a question of his own, and mixed in his 
question with my reply. 

A f e w months after The Outsider had been 
published, I noticed that the tone of 
my Press cuttings was changing; they were 
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becoming noticeably unpleasant; in some cases, 
stupidly spiteful. I began to understand Wain’s 
outbursts of baited fury about his critics; it was 
difficult to carry on working quiedy with so 
much bitchery flying around. The reason, of 
course, was partly such articles as the one I have 
quoted above, and pardy the ordinary anti- 
success mechanism. In fact, its success had 
been staggering. To begin with, it had sold 
as many copies in America as in England, 
(English best-sellers tend to be flops in America, 
and vice-versa) and quickly sold translation 
rights into a dozen languages. In England it 
sold forty thousand copies, at a guinea a copy. 
I accepted every offer to lecture, write articles, 
or appear on the radio or television. In some 
way that I still don’t understand, I spent £2,000 
in two months and had nothing to show for it 
except a few books and records. 

The amount of enmity I aroused worried me. 
On the whole, I tend to like people; I have very 
seldom made enemies through personal con¬ 
tact, except by misunderstanding. I was often 
startled by the violence of the reactions I 
aroused. When I wrote an article denouncing 
D. H. Lawrence in The Listener , the editor 
received dozens of letters filled with rage and 
indignation. On another occasion, I turned up 
at the B.B.C. to take part in a recorded Third 
Programme discussion, and was immediately 
handed my postcard on which I had accepted 
the engagement; I had mentioned on the card 
that I was very busy; some B.B.C. official had 
scrawled on it, “It is very condescending of 
Mr. Wilson to come,’’ and had made sure that 
the card was handed back to me. The discussion 
itself was a flop; I found that I disagreed with 
everyone else on the panel, and that they all 
seemed to take it personally. (They were mostly 
my own age, young men just down from the 
universities.) The discussion was never broad¬ 
cast; probably the underlying animosity came 
over too clearly. 

My first response to the slaughter of my next 
book was one of relief. I was sick of being a 
“public figure” and not recognising myself in 
the reactions I aroused. It was a sensation like 
being lifted from a high and dangerous pinnacle 
and replaced on the ground. By this time, I had 
moved out of London. I had given too many 
lectures, met too many people, attended too 
many parties, and I was tired. Cornwall was 
soothing. Only the weekly Press cuttings revived 
the sensation of being sniped at. And after 
Religion and the Rebel had been murdered by 


all the critics, the tone of the Press became im¬ 
perceptibly kinder. At the P.E.N. Congress, 
Vera Brittain referred to me as “that unfortu¬ 
nate young man whose career has been laid in 
ruins,” and Alec Waugh pointed out that 
writers aren’t as delicate as all that, in spite of 
Keats and the Quarterly. On the whole, I felt 
a lot better. I’d returned to the kind of life I 
prefer: listening to records for hours of every 
day, buying all the books I wanted, and seeing 
very few people. I played darts in the local 
fishermen’s pub to avgid visitors who might 
recognise me or budding writers who wanted 
advice, and made a point of avoiding any "in¬ 
tellectual” conversation, even with friends. I 
went to Norway, then to Hamburg, giving some 
lectures to university audiences, and was sur¬ 
prised that reporters asked me about my ideas 
and not about my private life. Bill Hopkins 
had also gone to Hamburg—partly, I think, as 
a result of the murderous reviews of his first 
novel. (His name had been a great deal 
associated with mine, and an article by him pub¬ 
lished in Declaration before his novel came out, 
may have hotted up the fire.) Stuart Holroyd 
had fled to Munich after.his first book came 
out. It was strange to realise that success could 
be such an ordeal. 

I w r o r e my third critical book out of pure 
cussedness. It was intended as an anthology 
piece, to be published along with several other 
long essays. In writing it, I felt a perverse desire 
to provoke the people who had praised The 
Outsider and then attacked Religion and the 
Rebel, and to appear as a completely impenitent 
quoter of other writers. I had the consolation of 
knowing that it could never meet a worse recep¬ 
tion than Religion and the Rebel. In any case, 
I had nothing to lose. Besides, I had finally 
brought my long novel about a sex maniac, 
Ritual in the Dar \, near to completion. Since 
I began this at the age of nineteen, it had been 
through a great many metamorphoses, and 
Gollancz’s had turned down an earlier version 
on the grounds that “no printer would dare to 
set it up.” It seemed to me to express my feel¬ 
ings far better than the critical books. A clever 
critical book can impress with a facade of 
opinions, but a good novel can’t be faked: it has 
no opinions. It can only show, with complete 
accuracy, what it is actually like to be the 
writer. So I wrote The Age of Defeat without 
many misgivings^ nothing very bad could hap¬ 
pen to it 
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And in fact, nothing very bad did happen to 
it. My publisher decided that it had better be 
published on its own; it was too long to be one- 
third of an anthology. And most of the reviews 
have lacked the maniacal fury I expected; many 
of them leaned over backwards to say something 
nice, even when the reviewer plainly disagreed 
with the book. Professor A. J. Ayer has not yet 
assailed it. (I attacked him in both my previous 
books, and he responded with shattering 
reviews of them both.) Philip Toynbee, who 
launched The Outsider with an enthusiastic 
review and then retracted it all when he re¬ 
viewed Religion and the Rebel, has also ven¬ 
tured no opinion. And the comment that I most 
expected has not yet been made: that I stated 
that Religion and the Rebel would be my last 
critical book, and haven’t kept my promise. 
Any reviewer would have been justified in 
demanding “When is he going to stop telling 
everybody how to write creative literature and 
produce some himself?” The query would have 
been relevant because it is the logical conclusion 
of my existentialism. Intellectual discussion 
becomes a bore; only some form of action can 
redeem the “existential thinker”; and the only 
form of action that is meaningful is creative. 
(For this reason I have always preferred music 
to literature, and would rather be a composer 
than a writer.) 

W h e n I look back on the past three years, 

I haven’t many regrets. Certainly the 
personal publicity was a mistake. It is always 
a mistake. Shaw is still largely unread because 
most people are more aware of the legendary 
Shaw created by the newspapers than of the 
man who wrote Major Barbara. J. B. Priestley’s 
name is still a dirty word in the mouth of many 
intellectuals because they remember his broad¬ 
casts during the war and the “Jolly Jack” 
legends; his fine novels and penetrating criti¬ 
cisms are forgotten. Even T. S. Eliot’s prestige 
has been sinking steadily since the widespread 
publicity given to his plays and to his second 
marriage. The anti-success mechanism begins to 
turn. And because each of his plays is received 
with funereal respect, there is a powerful but 
suppressed resistance to his ideas. He was better 
off as the violently-attacked author of The 
Waste Land. 

But, the modern world being what it is, per¬ 
sonal publicity is not always avoidable. In this 
case, there is only qne antidote: to produce 


good work. The greatest danger for the writer 
is to cease to work. The only ultimately effec¬ 
tive form of publicity is a body of major work. 
In so far as the modern literary climate distracts 
writers, or drugs them with immoderate praise 
or goads them with stupid blame, it is working 
towards the death of literature. In many ways, 
the writer was better off when he read his poetry 
to a clique, and was contented if he sold five 
hundred copies. It was easier to be subjective. 
But these are the conditions under, which we 
must learn to work. Reviewers who detest the 
very idea of a writer getting involved in the 
publicity machine should realise that it is a 
machine, and that the writer is caught up in it. 
The writer may be too stupid or too naive to 
realise quite what is happening, but to blame 
him for this is to expect him to possess some¬ 
thing beside literary talent. And this is to cease 
to judge him purely as a writer. The main 
danger is that he should cease to work out of 
sheer disgust with the absurd see-saw of literary 
judgment and gossip-column broadsides. 

It is true, of course, that this article contains 
a great deal of special pleading. After all, there 
must be thousands of authors in the British 
Isles who would be glad enough to see their 
work attract any kind of attention, adverse or 
otherwise. The “Angry Young Men” are 
lucky, and on the whole, I have been enviably 
lucky. I can at least write what I like. I haven’t 
yet been forced to churn out books or articles 
simply to pay the rent, and I can reckon on a 
nucleus of serious readers who will continue to 
read me. I am not complaining, cither for my¬ 
self or on behalf of the “Angry Young Men.” 

I am only trying to offer some first-hand 
material for a future “sociological and literary 
commentary” on the fifties. In fact, I have a 
great many reservations about the AYM’s—my¬ 
self among them. When I read that Shelley 
spent a great deal of his time and his slim allow¬ 
ance helping builders in Wales or lace workers 
in Marlow, I feel a certain amount of shame 
at my preference for spending my days listening 
to music and reading. Shelley’s kind of “en¬ 
gagement” should be more widespread among 
writers; it is not enough to march to Alder- 
maston or parade in front of the houses of 
Parliament with an anti-H-bomb placard; the 
best occasions for commitment often provide no 
opportunity for exhibitionism. Many young 
writers need to become less aware of the Press, 
and more aware of human necessities. I include 
myself among them. 
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Some Thoughts on 

Co-Existence 


T H E machines that turn against the men 
who made them have been a familiar 
fictional nightmare since the story of 
Frankenstein and his monster was first pub¬ 
lished. So far, no one has lost any sleep over 
the possibility of whole nations suffering some¬ 
thing like the fate of Frankenstein. Yet it seems 
to me increasingly urgent to ask ourselves a 
grave question with a strong Frankensteinish 
flavour: 

Is not modern scientific and industrial pro¬ 
gress beginning to impose severe handicaps on 
the Western nations, in the struggle for the 
world with the Soviet Union and its satellites? 

To most Westerners, this will seem like ask¬ 
ing whether we are not endangered by our 
greatest triumphs; and this is of course quite 
true. From the beginning in the 17th century to 
the present nuclear phase, the scientific-indus¬ 
trial revolution has always centred in the chief 
nations of the West. We owe to this fact the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
seen; we also owe to this fact the lead in 
weapons development that the West rather 
easily maintained, until the Soviet Union, with 
painful efforts, opened a temporary missile gap 
only a year or so ago. 

Yet if we really are endangered by our great¬ 
est triumphs, there is nothing especially sur¬ 
prising in this. History suggests, unhappily, that 
in the long run success can be almost as dan¬ 
gerous as failure. For proof of this disturbing 
rule, one need only look backwards in time, to 
our own civilisation’s Greek beginnings. 

In brief, as everyone knows, an extraordinary 
social and economic forward surge began in the 
little Greek city states at some time before the 


opening of the 7th century b.c.: Greek art and 
poetry and drama and philosophy were all by¬ 
products; there were substantial technological 
advances; and there were significant advances 
in military training, organisation, tactics, and 
weapon design. The 6th-ccntury Athens of 
Peisistratos could not conceivably have fielded 
the armies or sent to sea rhe fleets that 5th- 
century Athens created and sustained during 
the Peloponnesian war. M<jst students date the 
Greek decline from this war, which no doubt 
caused the Greek advance to lose its glorious 
impetus. Yet even the Peloponnesian war, with 
all its cruel waste and loss, in no way imperilled 
the freedom of the Greeks. 

The Greek states might (and did) ruin one 
another, but there was no serious external threat 
to their freedom, so long as the Greek soldiery 
remained the best in the world. Their unique 
quality was once again attested just after the 
long war ended. With only 10,000 hoplites hired 
among the Greek fighting men who were now 
at a loose end, Cyrus the Younger set out to 
seize the throne of Persia, an empire with 
armies numbering hundreds of thousands. 
Cyrus also had Persian supporters, but these 
were heavily outnumbered by the forces of his 
brother, King Artaxerxes. None the less Xeno¬ 
phon (a good general) records that Cyrus’ few 
thousand Greeks had actually won his gamble 
for him, when Cyrus himself was untimely 
killed. A mere two decades later, however, 
when Xenophon in old age and in exile on his 
Spartan farm sat down to write about his 
Persian experience and the famous march to the 
sea, a great change was already on the way. By 
then Philip II of Macedon was already four 
years old, and Greece's freedom was beginning 
to be imperilled. 

14 
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The peril really dated, in fact, from the 
moment when the Greek social and economic 
advance and Greek military ideas and methods 
spilled over into relatively big, originally half¬ 
barbarian Macedon, and were there used by 
Philip II to make Macedon a new great power. 
In applying these Greek ideas and methods, 
Philip introduced few innovations. Even the 
special organisation of the Macedonian phalanx 
seems to have been much influenced by the 
innovations of Etanionondas. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, almost everything important was 
borrowed from Greece. Macedon was also 
decidedly larger than any of the Greek states; 
as the Greek states could not or would not com¬ 
bine together, they were hopelessly outweighed 
by Macedon’s new strength. Thus they became 
the playthings, first of Philip, then of Alexander 
the Great, and then of the grandiose Hellenistic 
monarchies that grew out of Alexander’s 
empire. Finally Rome, still using the same foun¬ 
dations which the Greeks had laid, built the 
iron power that conquered the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean world. The last sad vestiges of Greece’s 
freedom were extinguished in the Roman 
empire. 

A nearly identical process can be discerned, 
at almost the same time, in the history of the 
Far Eastern civilisation. The final victor in the 
Chinese power struggle was the big, originally 
half-barbarian border state of Ch’in; and Ch’in’s 
career of conquest began in earnest after reforms 
carried out by the world’s first Stalinist, the 
Lord Shang, who was Prime Minister of Ch’in 
in the mid-4th century b.c. But enough has been 
said about these grim episodes of the world 
past. One does not need any half-mystical 
theory of history, like Arnold Toynbee’s, in 
order to explain them. Details may be arguable, 
but the broad outlines of the explanation are, 
it seems to me, almost mechanically practical 
and plain. 

Certain kinds of development, capable of 
greatly increasing national power, first took 
place in groups of small states—in the West, in 
the Greek city states fringing the Aegean, and 
in the Far East, in the Chinese principalities 
and dukedoms of the middle Yellow River 
valley and the Shantung peninsula. The initial 
result was an impressive growth in wealth and 
strength of the originating states. Properly ex¬ 
ploited, however, these new developments were 
capable of producing far greater national power 
than the small originating states could physically 


sustain. Therefore these states were doomed, as 
soon as the developments they had originated 
were fully shared by larger states that had the 
means to achieve more massive national power. 
Besides size, other factors, such as inefficient 
traditional habits, surely played their part. 
But the fact remains, that the states which 
had so triumphandy initiated such brilliant 
advances were not merely endangered; in the 
end, they were actually destroyed by their own 
triumphs. 

A r least the first stages of a nearly iden¬ 
tical process can also be discerned in our 
own time. It explains the present world pre¬ 
dominance of the U.S. and U.S.S.R., which was 
so starkly revealed when Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev arranged to meet, with no Euro¬ 
peans present at the council table, in order to 
discuss a grave crisis with its epicentre in the 
midst of Europe, at Berlin. At the beginning of 
the scientific-industrial revolution, the Western 
European nations had roles comparable to the 
early roles of the Greek city states or the old 
states of the Chinese heartland. In this phase, the 
result of the new advance was the rapid aggran¬ 
disement of Britain, France, and Germany. But 
the advance that so vastly aggrandised these 
nations also became too vast, in many different 
ways, for Britain, France, and Germany to ex¬ 
ploit to the utmost. They ceased to be capable 
of extracting maximum national power from 
the scientific-industrial revolution, as it moved 
rapidly onwards. For this crude purpose, only 
America and Russia had the needed manpower, 
raw material sources and geographic space, com¬ 
bined with suitable although sharply different 
forms of social-political organisation. 

Hence Washington and Moscow emerged, by 
the end of the Second World War, as the two 
giant powers towering over all the rest. In 
theory, they might have been preventively 
crushed before they became giants. But as this 
did not happen, the sheer bulk of America and 
Russia, together with their special capacity to 
share in the advance that had begun in Western 
Europe, were always bound to make these two 
the giant powers in the end. Russia’s simple 
bulk, plus a social-political organisation that 
made it easy to maintain a disproportionate 
military establishment, even permitted the 
Soviet Union to attain giant-power status a few 
years before Russian technology was completely 
abreast of Western technology. 
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I hasten to note that I am no believer in the 
reliability of historical analogies. It seems to me 
ridiculous to deny that historical processes with 
broadly similar causes often exhibit many other 
(and remarkably instructive) similarities. The 
study of similarities is scorned by the kind of 
historian who hopes to add to the sum of 
human knowledge by counting antique manhole 
covers; Thucydides and Ssu-ma Ch’icn, with 
less science but more intelligence, knew better. 
Analogies are unreliable, none the less, because 
historic processes are only broadly similar at 
best; there are always vital variations; similar 
processes can never be counted on to produce 
similar results. In the present instance, for ex¬ 
ample, one might perhaps foretell the same 
doom for the Western European nations that 
overtook the states of Greece and of old China, 
if the United States were an imperial nation 
with the same appetite for domination as the 
Soviet Union. But the U.S. is far from im¬ 
perial; and for that very reason, the U.S. is 
just as dependent on the Western alliance as 
its trans-Atlantic partners. America and Western 
Europe will almost surely meet their fate to¬ 
gether, whatever it may be. In the contest that 
will decide this fate, meanwhile, the role of 
the scientific-industrial revolution is just as 
decisive as ever, and perhaps even more so; but 
it has now been given a wholly new twist. 

In the present phase, the factors that quite 
recently mattered so much, like national bulk, 
have ceased to count significantly. The two sides 
in the contest are now well-balanced, both in 
size and in technology. The balance may be 
upset later on, to be sure, if Communist China 
manages to become a third giant power; but in 
the present phase, what mainly counts is the 
relative efficiency of the American-Western 
European kind of society and of the Soviet kind 
of society, and particularly their relative apti¬ 
tude for the all-important task of exploiting 
the remorseless, continuing scientific-industrial 
advance. Is our kind of society better equipped 
to use what we like to call progress, or is the 
other side's gain from progress far greater than 
our gain? 

T h e man who can make this calculation can 
probably prophesy the result of the cold 
war with reasonable assurance. But in attempt¬ 
ing the calculation, we must first be careful to 
define the kind of “gain” we mean. If the test 
is betterment of the human condition, the 
Western gain from progress is no doubt greater; 


but as long as the whole world is locked in a 
harsh, unending power struggle, the test, alas, 
must be growth of national power. 

In using this bleak test, we must remember 
that power is strictly comparative—Galahad’s 
strength may have been the strength of ten, 
but it would have nothing against an opponent 
who had the strength of twenty We must also 
avoid becoming bemused by the visible miracles 
of the process we call progress. Each forward 
step may be dazzling in itself; sometimes we 
may be the first to make the step (although, 
beginning with the sputni{, the Soviets have 
too often been first). The miraculous character 
of the forward steps is unimportant; it is not 
even very important which side makes which 
step first, as long as the contestants stay roughly 
abreast. What is mainly important is whether 
the Soviet power-gain from these forward steps 
is greater than our power-gain. If the Soviet 
gain is greater, then these steps forward, how¬ 
ever brilliant and pioneering, none the less 
amount in the end to heavy Western handicaps. 
Galahad, with his strength of ten, increases it 
by 50 per cent by special new means; but he 
still suffers a net competitive loss if the same 
new means increase the strength of his opponent 
by 100 per cent. 

The “loss from progress” (for such is the 
ironic character of the West’s danger) seems to 
me to extend far beyond the fairly simple sphere 
of comparative military power, as I shall try 
to suggest later on. But the loss from progress 
is a subtle and complex process in the political 
and economic spheres, whereas it is relatively 
easy to identify and prove in the military- 
strategic sphere. Let us begin, then, with the 
A.B.C.s of our problem; and let us first examine 
the effects of scientific-industrial progress on our 
kind of society’s habitual way of winning wars, 
which proved so effective in the two world con¬ 
flicts of this century. 

A n interesting earlier form of the problem of 
. different kinds of society crops up at this 
point. The Germanics of Wilhelm II and Adolf 
Hitler differed from one another as chalk from 
cheese; yet both Germanies were at least highly 
militarised societies. In contrast, the Western 
allies, despite their defence preparations, entered 
both wars as profoundly civilian societies. The 
pattern of both wars in turn largely derived 
from this contrast^between the principal adver¬ 
saries. 

Being highly militarised, Germany both 
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time* declared War with a heavy superiority in 
force-in-being. Both times, Germany confidently 
expected this initial superiority to win a quick 
decision; both times, the German expectations 
came desperately close to being fulfilled; but 
both times, despite terrible reverses and fearful 
losses, France and Britain in the first war, and 
Britain alone in the second war, managed some¬ 
how to survive and fight on. Thereupon, an¬ 
other aspect of the different characters of the 
contending societies began to play its rSIe. In 
essence, militarisation is pre-war mobilisation. 
Precisely because Germany was militarised 
already, the German human and economic 
reserves that could be mobilised in wartime were 
necessarily limited. The Western allies, being 
civilian, had much larger percentages of 
mobilisable reserves; and the United States, one 
must add, constituted the biggest reserve of all. 
These reserves were slowly mobilised—in other 
words, Germany’s adversaries were gradually 
militarised—after the fighting started. By the 
time the mobilisation was complete, superiority 
in force-in-being had passed to the Western 
allies. On both occasions, as soon as this stage 
was reached, we won the war. 

This was always, a shockingly wasteful for¬ 
mula for victory; and In the age of the H-bomb, 
it is totally obsolete as well. Current Soviet 
military doctrine expensively pins its hopes on 
peacetime force-in-being so enormous and so 
widely dispersed that an impressive remnant 
can probably survive the first shock of an H- 
bomb exchange. “Both sides stand the first 
shock, and then we win because we have more 
left over,” is the best way to summarise the 
Soviet theory. Meanwhile, there is no longer 
any coherent, agreed body of Western military 
doctrine, no doubt because ingrained habits are 
abandoned with difficulty, even when totally 
obsolete. 

Some of our strategists, perhaps the majority, 
expect the first shock to decide the outcome of 
any World War of the future. But this assump¬ 
tion leads logically onwards to advocacy of the 
"pre-emptive strike” (a euphemism for preven¬ 
tive attack). The Soviet theorists also have much 
to say about the importance of the pre-emptive 
strike. It is certainly far easier to imagine the 
Soviet Union striking pre-emptively, than to 
imagine the U.S. or any other Western nation 
doing the same thing; easier, also, to imagine 
either of these things happening, than to 
imagine another victory won on the old 
formula, by mobilisation after the fighting has 
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started. Despite the best will in the world to 
self-deception, no serious planner in the Pen¬ 
tagon now depends on wartime mobilisation to 
create superior strength out of inferior strength, 
after the devastation and dislocation of an open¬ 
ing exchange of H-bombs. 

O bserve the extent of the handicap im¬ 
posed by this strategic upset on the 
American-Western European kind of societyl 
The Western nations are vastly richer than the 
Soviet bloc; they have far more of the reserve 
resources that used to be easy to mobilise in 
wartime but are difficult to tap in peacetime. 
But our kind of society has extreme diffi¬ 
culty in maintaining serious forces-in-being 
when there is no fighting going on, even in the 
midst of a relentless cold war. In contrast, the 
Soviet society has had no difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing the largest force-in-being the world has ever 
seen through all the cold war years—175 
divisions in the Red Army alone, for instance, 
against 14 under-strength divisions in the U.S. 
Army at present. In sum, our special assets— 
rich reserves—have been depreciated in value 
almost to zero, while the special asset of the 
other side—easily maintained force-in-being— 
has been incalculably enhanced in value. All 
this is the quite direct result of the scientific- 
industrial advance which the West originated, 
from which the West still draws much self- 
confidence. 

Nor is this all. While force-in-being’s value 
has already been so much enhanced, the diffi¬ 
culty of maintaining serious force-in-being is also 
growing greater with each passing year. Again, 
the reason is the onward march of science and 
industry. In this connection, it is amusing (or 
appalling, or both) to look backwards. Nelson’s 
flagship at the Battle of Trafalgar had seen 
action in great Chatham’s wars. A decade later, 
when Napoleon was finally shipped off to Saint 
Helena, five senior British admirals were 
squabbling over the "Victory.” Obsolescence, 
obviously, did not worry the five Admirals, and 
no wonder. The design of the British ship of 
the line, then the highest expression of the war¬ 
making art, had remained fundamentally un¬ 
changed for nearly a century-and-a-half, since 
Samuel Pepys served Charles II as Secretary of 
the Admiralty. In those days, in short, once 
you had bought and paid for force-in-being, 
you could at least count on its retaining its 
effectiveness for a very long period; nowadays, 
this is the height of folly. 
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Nowadays you may spend billions on force-in¬ 
being in its existing highest form, as the U.S. 
has spent something like $100 billion on the 
Strategic Air Command since 1945. Then, just 
when you arc most serenely sure of your own 
strength, the scientists briskly perfect another, 
even higher form of force-in-being, as they have 
now perfected the ballistic missile. At once, all 
your earlier expenditure is condemned to rapid 
obsolescence. Here again, we are confronted by 
a problem which is more easily solved by the 
Soviet kind of society than by our own. It is 
much harder for us than it is for them to pour 
unstinted sums into every sort of experimental 
weapons development that looks at all promis¬ 
ing, and then to scrap and replace whole classes 
of weapons when any experiment pays off. In 
the Western nations, where civilian require¬ 
ments have an unspoken first priority, the 
Treasuries and Budget Bureaus are constantly 
pointing out that “haste makes waste.” But in 
experimental weapons development, unfortu¬ 
nately, only waste permits haste; great invest¬ 
ments must be made in unproven projects, if 
you want to get there first. This is well under¬ 
stood in the Kremlin, where military priorities 
are never challenged and obsolete forcc-in-being 
is known to be a fraud. 

These are the basic reasons why the Red Army 
has twice been completely rc-cquipped since 
1945, while the Western armies are still using 
much equipment left over from World War II. 
These are also the basic reasons for the missile 
gap. The famous gap, it must be noted, is more 
than a mere isolated accident; it cannot just be 
blamed on individual fecklessness and cheese¬ 
paring. It is a result, in fact, of a deep difference 
in instinctive ways of doing business. As the 
scientific-industrial advance continues, other 
gaps will open later on, unless the Western way 
of doing business is sharply and quickly 
corrected. 

I n truth, the more one considers the effects 
on weaponry of the scientific-industrial 
advance, the more one remembers the warnings 
of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer in the celebrated 
American secret debate about making the H- 
bomb. We were the first to perfect this terrible 
weapon, this ultimate dire showpiece of pro¬ 
gress. Most of us still think of the H-bomb as a 
source of Western strength, although the Soviet 
Union now has H-bombs in plenty and more 
ICBMs than the West as well. Yet the first re¬ 
quirement for the offensive use of H-bombs, by 


anyone but a madman, is the capacity to launch 
a surprise attack. The Soviets have this capa¬ 
city. As for the West, President Eisenhower has 
gloomily said: “A free country is absolutely 
helpless when it comes to launching a surprise 
attack." General Curtis LcMay, a more modern 
soldier, is no doubt right in arguing that this 
is not true, providing a President understands 
that his constitutional power and duty to safe¬ 
guard the United States from destruction neces¬ 
sarily transcends all other limitations, including 
even the theoretical lirrfit on his war-making 
authority. Surprise can indeed be attained by 
our kind of society, if we are ready to pay for 
regular training schedules for the striking forces 
on the scale of the attack they may have to 
make. Still, it is obvious that surprise attack is 
far easier for the other side than for our side. 
If one side can easily use a weapon offensively, 
and the other side finds it hard to use the same 
weapon except defensively, then the weapon’s 
existence is more advantageous to the contestant 
with greater offensive capability. Just these were 
the points that Dr. Oppenheimer had in mind, 
when he implored President Truman to remem¬ 
ber that the H-bomb would strengthen our 
enemies more than it could strengthen us. 

In other words, the Oppenheimer argument 
was only wrong in not being carried to its 
logical conclusion. For as soon as it was possible 
to build an H-bomb at all, there were only two 
alternative policies to choose between—if you 
excluded self-resignation to eventual surrender. 
One was to begin immediate preparations for a 
preventive war; and the other policy, which 
President Truman adopted, was to build the 
bomb and to rely thereafter on the strategy of 
deterrence. 

Let me say at once that despite its weaknesses, 
I believe in deterrence. I do not think for one 
instant that the Soviets will knowingly risk 
another World War, unless continuing neglect 
of the Western deterrent permits the Kremlin 
to plan an H-bomb attack without serious fear 
of H-bomb retaliation. After having seen the 
Quemoy crisis on the spot, I also think that the 
deterrent strategy works rather better than most 
people suppose. The essence of the drama at 
Quemoy has not been widely grasped. It con¬ 
sisted of a local test of will with conventional 
weapons. This test was at first sharply restricted 
and then abruptly germinated by the fear of both 
sides that a bigger, longer, rougher test might 
lead finally to die use of nuclear weapons. This 
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deterrent effect of keeping limited war? very 
limited indeed had not been predicted by the 
theorists. Yet the whole pattern of the fighting 
at Quemoy was controlled by the unengaged 
existence, thousands of miles from the scene of 
combat, of the nuclear deterrents of the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. 

The weaknesses of a deterrent strategy do not 
arise, therefore, from the deterrent’s failure to 
deter. The main weakness lies, rather, in the 
condemnation of our kind of society to a per¬ 
petually defensive posture. The reason, I am 
sure, is simply the general horror of the new 
weapons that industry and science have put in 
our hands. Otherwise, I can sec no reason why 
ihe Western democracies should not be just as 
offensive-minded as they used to be—which was 
every bit as offensive-minded as anyone else, 
and in the 19th century, rather more so. 

Certainly the West’s failure to attempt even a 
modest political offensive at any point on the 
globe cannot be explained by lack of opportunity. 
One can imagine, not without goose-flesh, what 
the Soviets would do if any situation on our side 
of the line that divides the world, were even 
one-half as temptingly explosive as the situa¬ 
tion in Eastern Europe. Twice in less than 
seven years, this situation in Eastern Europe 
has burst into open flame, in the Eastern Ger¬ 
man rising of June, 1953, and in the Hungarian 
rising of the autumn of 1956. On the first 
occasion, the U.S. still enjoyed an overwhelm¬ 
ing superiority in nuclear striking power; and 
wc also possessed the covert means to stimulate 
a wider rising in East Germany and provoke 
another rising in Czechoslovakia—a glittering 
opportunity, since there were no Russian occu¬ 
pation forces on Czech soil. On the second 
occasion, the Red Army crassly destroyed the 
legitimate government of a nation that had pro¬ 
claimed its freedom in due form. On both 
occasions, too, the United States had an 
administration which had come to power with 
a pledge to “liberate” the peoples enchained by 
Communist imperialism. Yet the reaction to the 
East German rising was to use all our covert 
resources to help the Kremlin in getting the 
rising under control. Our reaction to the Hun¬ 
garian tragedy was to gabble empty hypocrisies 
in the U.N. 

In contrast, just within the last twelve 
months, the Soviet Union has approved and 
supported the test at Quemoy; has organised 
the pressure on Berlin; and has again approved 
and supported the new* test in Laos. While our 
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posture is strictly defensive, theirs is still 
decidedly offensive. In all these tests and 
probes, since the balance of power is the main¬ 
spring of world politics, the Soviets have been 
greatly helped by the deep changes in the 
balance of power that have been occurring for 
the reasons I have tried to sketch in the above. 
Yet I think the difference in our posture and 
theirs is almost more ominous than the shifting 
balance of power. If we must always defensively 
cower and be silent, while we all but grant the 
Kremlin a prescriptive right to test and probe 
and push and subvert on our side of the world- 
dividing line, I fear we must prepare to lose 
the whole world in the end. 

I am certainly not imagining the so<alled 
“liberation” policy, which seems to me to 
have been an ugly fake. It could not have been 
proposed with honour, unless its proposers were 
prepared to militarise American society. We can 
only look to the deep, resistless forces of change 
that are so evidendy at work inside the Soviet 
system, for the liberation of the peoples now im¬ 
prisoned in the Soviet empire. We must also 
hope that these forces will end the cold war; 
but these are slow forces, incalculable in their 
operation. We can lose the cold war before these 
forces have their effect, unless the existing rules 
of the game are changed. Only one change is 
needed. Plainly, if we cannot interfere on the 
Soviet side of the line that divides the world, we 
must establish the stern rule that the Soviets 
cannot interfere at will on our side of the line. 
But it is equally plain that we can never make 
this essential alteration in the existing rules of 
the game, unless we recognise and overcome 
the novel, unseen handicaps I have tried to 
describe. The power balance must be righted 
before the rules of the game can be made equal. 

In material terms, this is not yet an immensely 
difficult thing to do. Later on, perhaps, the con¬ 
tinuing advance of industry and science will 
create problems that are almost beyond normal 
democratic solution. That is not true to-day. 
It is by no means necessary, for example, to 
balance, division for division, the gigantic force- 
in-being of the Soviet bloc. For adequate force- 
in-being, the West needs, first, a nuclear 
deterrent that the Kremlin must respect (and 
which should not be permitted to suffer from 
further gaps and lags). Next, the West needs 
nato shield forces in a reasonable state of readi¬ 
ness. Since we are committed to fight a major 
war for Western Europe, these nato shield 
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forces may logically be equipped with the so* 
called “tactical” nuclear weapons. Finally, the 
West needs a modest component of fully ready 
and wholly conventionally armed forces. These 
are essential in order to reinforce the nuclear 
deterrent’s limiting effect on local wars. The 
Kremlin’s view of local tests and probes would 
be radically different, for instance, if the Kremlin 
knew the U.S. had five additional crack 
divisions, at full strength, in a high state of 
combat training, and capable of being airlifted 
to any front in the world on a day or hour’s 
notice. There arc other changes in the West's 
strategic design that ought to be considered. But 
in the year of the McElroy defence programme 
in the U.S., the Sandys defence programme in 
Britain, and the inconceivably futile French 
nuclear effort, the Western design can hardly 
be discussed dispassionately. In any case, my 
purpose is not to trace a new strategic design 
for the West; it is simply to show that the 
scientific-industrial advance, which we think of 
as our labour-saving friend, is in fact our effort¬ 
demanding enemy. 

Q uite bearable efforts to maintain a reason¬ 
able balance of power; resoluteness in 
meeting all attempts to intervene on our side of 
the world-dividing line; an end to fraudulent 
threats to intervene on the other side of the line; 
and a constant readiness to respond generously 
but sensibly to any Kremlin initiative to reduce 
the cost and tension of the cold war—these are 
the vital ingredients of a solution of our mili¬ 
tary-strategic problem. This much, surely, we 
can achieve. If we achieve this much, the loss 
from progress in the military-strategic sphere 
will at least be rendered inconsiderable. And 
even although the moral handicap of our 
natural horror of the new weapon can never 
(should one say “Thank God”?) be altogether 
eliminated, we can still hope that the Soviet 
leaders will also adopt a defensive posture if 
they see the West doing what so obviously needs 
to be done. 


Looking further ahead, however, I fear that 
stemming the Western loss progress may require 
much greater changes and adjustments than 
those I have briefly outlined above. The process 
I have tried to identify and describe in the mili¬ 
tary-strategic sphere is in fact at work in all 
spheres, conspicuously including the spheres of 
politics and economics. A geometrical increase 
of complexity and acceleration of tempo are the 
chief results of the continuing scientific-indus¬ 
trial advance. In the economic sphere, I suspect 
that this increase of complexity and acceleration 
of tempo are beginning to put a premium on 
state investment, which lessening the depend¬ 
ability of the Western method, still basic even in 
Britain, of a private investment. In the political 
sphere, the democratic process itself is being 
insidiously but demonstrably impaired, mainly 
because the major political positions are becom¬ 
ing too complex and remote from normal ex¬ 
perience to be taken democratically, by the 
people. These are very grave and far-reaching 
problems, which need prolonged, careful, and 
cold-blooded thought by the ablest minds of the 
West. 

We in the West have given almost no thought 
to these problems as yet, because history has 
inspired in us an ineffable complacency about 
the competitive superiority of our kind of 
society. Until very recently, our kind of society 
was indeed competitively superior, as the record 
shows. A Bismarck, or a Napoleon, might 
achieve brilliant temporary triumphs; but the 
opposition—what I have called the militarised 
societies—never had the staying power that our 
kind of society happily enjoyed. Now, however, 
a new kind of proposition confronts us, which 
appears to possess great staying power, plus a 
quite exceptional power to exploit the scientific- 
industrial advance to the utmost. The terms of 
the competition have altogether changed; and 
we too, I suspect, are going to have to change 
in many ways, if we ate to meet this novel com¬ 
petition without' fuffering the final loss from 
progress—the loss of our own freedom. 
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The Fallen City 

Some Reflections on Shakespeare’s “ Henty IV” 


I t has been observed that critics who write 
about Shakespeare reveal more about them¬ 
selves than about Shakespeare, but perhaps that 
is the great value of drama of the Shakespearean 
kind, namely, that whatever he may see taking 
place on stage, its final effect upon each spectator 
is a self-revelation. 

Shakespeare holds the position in our literature 
of Top Bard, but this deserved priority has one 
unfortunate consequence; we generally make our 
first acquaintance wi. f h his plays, not in the 
theatre, but in the classroom or study, so that, 
when we do attend a performance, we have lost 
that naive openness to surprise which is the 
proper frame of mind in which to witness any 
drama. The experience of reading a play and the 
experience of watching it performed are never 
identical, but in the case of Henry IV the differ¬ 
ence between the two is particularly great. 

At a performance, my immediate reaction is 
to wonder what Falstaff is doing in this play at 
all. At the end of Richard II, we were told that 
the Heir Apparent has taken up with a dissolute 
crew of “unrestrained loose companions.” What 
sort of bad company would one expect to find 
Prince Hal keeping when the curtain rises on 
Henry IV ? Surely, one would expect to see him 
surrounded by daring, rather ♦tms’ter, juvenile 
delinquents and beautiful gold-digging whores. 
But whom do we meet in the Boar’s Head? A 
fat, cowardly tosspot, old enough to be his father, 
two down-at-heel hangers-on, a slatternly Hostess 
and only one whore, who is not in her earliest 
youth either; all of them seedy, and, by any 
worldly standards, including those of the 
criminal classes, all of them failures. Surely, one 
thinks, an Heir Apparent, sowing his wild oats, 
could have picked himself a more exciting crew 


than that. As the play proceeds, our surprise is 
replaced by another kind of puzzle, for the 
better we come to know Falstaff, the clearer it 
becomes that the world of historical reality 
which a Chronicle Play claims to imitate is not a 
world which he can inhabit. 

If it really was Queen Elizabeth who 
demanded to see Falstaff in a comedy, then she 
showed herself a very perceptive critic. But even 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Falstaff has 
not and could not have found his true home 
because Shakespeare was only a poet. For that he 
was to wait nearly two hundred years till Verdi 
wrote his last opera. Falstaff is not the only case 
of a character whose true home is the world of 
music; others arc Tristan, Isolde, and Don 
Giovanni.* 

Though they each call for a different kind of 
music, Tristan, Don Giovanni, and Falstaff have 
certain traits in common. They do not belong to 
the temporal world of change. One cannot 
imagine any of them as babies, for a Tristan who 
is not in love, a Don Giovanni who has no name 
on his list, a Falstaff who is not old and fat,, are 
inconceivable. When Falstaff says, “When I was 
about thy years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s talent 
in the waist; I could have crept into an aider- 
man’s thumb-ring”-—we take it as a typical Fal- 
staffian fib, but we believe him when he says, 
“I was born about three in the afternoon, with 
a white head and something of a round belly.” 

Time, for Tristan, is a single moment 
stretched out tighter and tighter until it snaps. 
Time, for Don Giovanni, is an infinite arith¬ 
metical series of unrelated moments which has 

• If Verdi’s Macbetto fails to come off, the main 
reason is that the proper world for Macbeth is 
poetry not song; he won’t go into notes. 
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no beginning and would have no end if Heaven 
did not intervene and cut it short. For Falstaff, 
time does not exist, since he belongs to the opera 
bufla world of play and mock-action governed 
not by will or desire, but by innocent wish, a 
world where no one can suffer because every¬ 
thing they say and do is only a pretence. 

Thus, while we must see Tristan die in Isolde’s 
arms and we must see Don Giovanni sink into 
the earth, because being doomed to die and to 
go to hell are essential to their being, we cannot 
see Falstaff die on stage because, if we did, we 
should not believe it; we should know that, as at 
the battle of Shrewsbury, he was only sham¬ 
ming. I am not even quite sure that we believe 
it when we are told of his death in Henry V ; 
I think we accept it, as we accept the death of 
Sherlock Holmes, as his creator’s way of saying, 
“I am getting tired of this character”; we feel 
sure that, if the public pleads with him strongly 
enough, Shakespeare will find some way to bring 
him to life again. The only kind of funeral music 
we can associate with him is the mock-requiem 
in the last act of Verdi’s opera. 

Do/nine fallo casto. 

Ma salvaggi I’addomine 

Domine jallo guasto. 

Ma salvaggi I’addomine. 

There are at least two places in the play where 
the incongruity of the opera buffa world with 
the historical world is too much, even for Shake¬ 
speare, and a patently false note is struck. The 
first occurs when, on the battlefield of Shrews¬ 
bury, Falstaff thrusts his sword into Hotspur’s 
corpse. Within his own world, Falstaff could 
stab a corpse because, there, all battles are mock 
battles, all corpses straw dummies; but we, the 
audience, are too conscious that this battle has 
been a real battle and that this corpse is the real 
dead body of a brave and noble young man. 
Pistol could do it, because Pistol is a con¬ 
temptible character, but Falstaff cannot; that is 
to say, there is no way in which an actor can 
play the scene convincingly. So, too, with the 
surrender of Colevile to Falstaff in the Second 
Part. In his conversation, first with Colevile and 
then with Prince John, Falstaff talks exactly as 
we expect—to him, the whole business is a huge 
joke. But then he is present during a scene when 
we are shown that it is no joke at all. How is any 
actor to behave and speak his lines during the 
following? 

Lancaster —Is thy name Colevile? 

Coi-evile— It is. my lord. 

Lancaster —A famous rebel art thou, Colevile? 


Falstaff— And a famous true subject took him. 
Colevile — 7 am, my lord, but as my betters are, 
That led me hither. Had they been 
rtded by me. 

You would have won them dearer 
than you have. 

Falstaff —/ know not how they sold themselves: 

but thou, k}nd fellow, gaocst thyself 
away gratis, and I thank thee, for thee. 
Lancaster —Now have you left pursuit? 

Westmorf.land —Retreat is made and execution 
stay'd. 

Lancaster— Send Colevile, with his confederates, 
To York, to present execution. 

The Falstaffian frivolity and the headsman’s 
axe cannot so directly confront each other. 

K ading Henry IV, we can easily give 
our full attention to the historical- 
political scenes, but, when watching a perform¬ 
ance, attention is distracted by our eagerness to 
see Falstaff re-appear. Short of cutting him out 
of the play altogether, no producer can prevent 
him stealing the show. From an actor’s point of 
view, the role of Falstaff has the enormous 
advantage that he has only to think of one thing 
—playing to an audience. Since he lives in an 
eternal present and the historical world does not 
exist for him, there is no difference for Falstaff 
between those on stage and those out front, and 
if the actor were to appear in one scene in Eliza¬ 
bethan costume and in the next in top-hat and 
morning-coat, no one would be bewildered. The 
speech of all the other characters is, like our 
own, conditioned by two factors, the external 
situation with its questions, answers, and com¬ 
mands, and the inner need of each character to 
disclose himself to others. But Falstaff’s speech 
has only one cause, his absolute insistence, at 
every moment and at all costs, upon disclosing 
himself. Half his lines could be moved from one 
speech to another without our noticing, for 
nearly everything he says is a variant upon one 
theme—“I am that I am.” 

Moreover, Shakespeare has so written his part 
that it cannot be.played unsympathetically. A 
good actor can make us admire Prince Hal, but 
he cannot hope to make us like him as much as 
even a second-rate actor will make us like Fal¬ 
staff. Sober reflection in the study may tell us 
that Falstaff is not, after all, a very admirable 
person, but Falstaff on the stage gives us no 
time for sober reflection. When Hal or the Chief 
Justice or anybody else indicate that they are 
not bewitched by Falstaff, reason might tell us 
that they are in Ac right, but we ourselves are 
already bewitched, so that their disenchantment 
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seems out of place, like the presence of tee¬ 
totallers at a drunken party. 

Suppose, then, that a producer were to cut the 
Falstaff scenes altogether, what would Henry IV 
become? The middle section of a political trilogy 
which could be entitled Looking for the Doctor. 

The body politic of England catches an in¬ 
fection from its family physician. An able but 
unqualified practitioner throws him out of the 
sick-room and takes over. The patient’s tem¬ 
perature continues to rise. But then, to every¬ 
body’s amazement, the son of the unqualified 
practitioner whom, though he has taken his 
degree, everyone has hitherto believed to be a 
hopeless invalid, effects a cure. Not only is the 
patient restored to health but also, at the doctor’s 
orders, takes another body politic, France, to 
wife. 

The theme of this trilogy is, that is to say, the 
question: What combination of qualities is 
needed in the Ruler whose function is the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of Temporal Justice? 
According to Shakespeare, the Ideal Ruler must 
satisfy five conditions, (r) He must know what 
is just and what is unjust. (2) He must himself 
be just. (3) He must be strong enough to com¬ 
pel those who would like to be unjust to behave 
justly. (4) He must have the capacity both by 
nature and by art of making others loyal to his 
|H'rson. (5) He must be the legitimate ruler, by 
whatever standard legitimacy is determined in 
the society to which he belongs. 

Richard II fails to satisfy the first four of these. 
He does not know what Justice is, for he follows 
the advice of foolish flatterers. He is himself 
unjust, for he spends the money he obtains by 
taxing the Commons and fining the Nobility, 
not on defending England against her foes, but 
upon maintaining a lavish and frivolous court, 
so that, when he really does need money for a 
patriotic purpose, the war with Ireland, his 
Exchequer is empty and in desperation he com¬ 
mits a gross act of injustice by confiscating 
Bolingbrokc’s estates. * 

It would seem that at one time he had been 
popular but he has now lost his popularity, partly 
on account of his actions, but also because he 
lacks the art of winning hearts. According to his 
successor, he had made the mistake of being 
over-familiar—the ruler should not let himself 
be seen too often as “human”—and in addition, 
he is not by nature the athletic, physically brave 
warrior who is the type most admired by the 
feudal society he is called upon to rule. 

In consequence, Richard II is a weak ruler 


who cannot keep the great nobks in order or 
even command the loyalty of his soldiers, and 
weakness in a ruler is the worst defect of all. A 
cruel, even an unjust king, who is strong, is pre¬ 
ferable to the most saintly weakling because most 
men will behave unjusdy if they discover that 
they can with impunity; tyranny, the injustice of 
one, is less unjust than anarchy, the injustice of 
many. 

But there remains the fifth condition: whatever 
his defects, Richard II is the legitimate King of 
England. Since all men are mortal, and many 
men are ambitious, unless there is some im¬ 
personal principle by which, when the present 
ruler dies, the choice of his successor can be 
decided, there will be a risk of civil war in every 
generation. It is better to endure the injustice of 
the legitimate ruler, who will die anyway sooner 
or later, than allow a usurper to take his place 
by force. 

As a potential ruler, Bolingbroke possesses 
many of the right qualities. He is a strong man, 
he knows how to make himself popular, and he 
would like to be just. We never hear, even from 
the rebels, of any specific actions of Henry IV 
which are unjust, only of suspicions which may 
be just or unjust. But in yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion, when the opportunity unexpectedly offers 
itself, of deposing his lawful sovereign, he com¬ 
mits an act of injustice for which he and his 
kingdom have to pay a heavy price. Because of 
it, though he is strong enough to crush rebellion, 
he is not strong or popular enough to prevent 
rebellion breaking out. 

Once Richard has been murdered, however, 
the rule of Henry IV is better than any alterna¬ 
tive. Though, legally, Mortimer may have a 
good or better right to the throne, the scene at 
Bangor between Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, 
and Glendowcr, convinces us that Henry’s vic¬ 
tory is a victory for justice since we learn that 
the re Ik-I s have no concern for the interests of 
the Kingdom, only for their own. Their plan, 
if they succeed, is to carve up England into three- 
petty states. Henry may wish that Hotspur, not 
Hal, were his heir, because Hotspur is a brave 
warrior ready to risk his life in battle against 
England’s foes, while Hal appears to be dissi¬ 
pated and frivolous, but we know better. 
Hotspur is indeed brave, but that is all. A man 
who can say 

I'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mar\ ye me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair 
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is clearly unfitted to be a ruler because his actions 
are based, not on justice but on personal whim. 
Moreover, he is not interested in political power; 
all he desires is military glory. 

Thirdly, there is Prince Hal, Henry V to be. 
To everyone except himself, he seems at first to 
be another Richard, unjust, lacking in self- 
control but, unfortunately, the legitimate heir. 
By the time the curtain falls on Henry V, how¬ 
ever, he is recognised by all to be the Ideal Ruler. 
Like his father in his youth, he is brave and 
personable. In addition, he is a much cleverer 
politician. While his father was an improviser, 
he is a master of the art of timing. His first 
soliloquy reveals him as a person who always 
sees several steps ahead and has the patience to 
wait, even though waiting means temporary mis¬ 
understanding and unpopularity, until the right 
moment for action comes; he will never, if he 
can help it, leave anything to chance. Last but 
not least, he is blessed by luck. His father had 
foreseen that internal dissension could only be 
cured if some common cause could be found 
which would unite all parties but he was too old 
and ill, the internal quarrels too violent. But 
when Hal succeeds as Henry V, most of his 
enemies are dead or powerless—Cambridge and 
Scroop have no armies at their back—and his 
possible right to the throne of France provides 
the common cause required to unite both the 
nobles and the commons, and gives him the 
opportunity, at Agincourt, to show his true 
mettle. 

O ne of Falstaff’s dramatic functions is to 
be the means by which Hal is revealed 
to be the Just Ruler, not the dissolute and 
frivolous young man everybody has thought 
him; but, so far as the audience is concerned, 
Falstaff has fulfilled this function by Act III, 
scene 2 of the First Part, when the King entrusts 
Hal with a military command. Up to this point 
the Falstaff scenes have kept us in suspense. In 
Act I, scene 2, we hear Hal promise 

I’ll so offend to make offence a skill, 

Redeeming time when men least think l will- 

bat then we watch the rebellion being prepared 
while he docs nothing but amuse himself with 
Falstaff, so that we are left wondering whether 
he meant what he said or was only play-acting. 
But from the moment he engages in the political 
action of the play, we have no doubts whatso¬ 
ever as to his ambition, capacity, and ultimate 
triumph for, however often henceforward we 
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may see him with Falstaff, it is never at a time 
when his advice and arms are needed by the 
State; he visits the Boar’s Head in leisure hours 
when there is nothing serious for him to do. 

For those in the play, the decisive moment of 
revelation is, of course, his first public act as 
Henry V, his rejection of Falstaff and company. 
For his subjects who have not, as we have, 
watched him with Falstaff, it is necessary to 
allay their fears that, though they already know 
him to be brave and capable, he may still be 
unjust and put his pessonal friendships before 
the impartial justice which it is his duty as king 
to maintain. But we, who have watched his 
private life, have no such fears. We have long 
known that his first soliloquy meant what it 
said, that he has never been under any illusions 
about Falstaff or anyone else and that when the 
right moment comes to reject Falstaff, that is to 
say, when such a rejection will make the maxi¬ 
mum political effect, he will do so without hesi¬ 
tation. Even the magnanimity he shows in 
granting his old companion a life competence, 
which so impresses those about him, cannot 
impress us because, knowing Falstaff as they do 
not, we know what the effect on him of such a 
rejection must be, that his heart will be “fracted 
and corroborate” and no life competence can 
mend that. It is Hal’s company he wants, not a 
pension from the Civil List. 

The essential Falstaff is the Falstaff of The 
Merry Wives and Verdi’s opera, the comic hero 
of the world of play, the unkillable self-sufficient 
immortal whose verdict on existence is 

Tutto nel mondo e burla... 

Tutti gabbhti. Irridi 

L'un I'altro ogni mortal. 

Ma ride ben chi ride 

La risata final. 

In Henry IV, however, something has happened 
to this immortal which draws him out of his 
proper world into the historical world of suffer¬ 
ing and death. He has become capable of serious 
emotion. He continues to employ the speech of 
his comic world: 

I have forsworn his company hourly any 
time this two-and-twenty years, and yet I am 
bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the 
rascal have not given me medicines to make 
me love him, I’ll be hanged. It could not be else. 

I have drunk medicines. 

But the emotion so flippantly expressed could 
equally well be expressed thus. 

If my dear love \ere but the child of state, 

It might for Fortune’s bastard be unfathered, 
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As subject to Time's love or to Time’s hate. 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers 
gathered. 

No, it was builded far from accident-. 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto th'inviting time and fashion calls. 

It fears not Policy, that heretic 

Which wor\s on leases of short numbered hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic. 

As the play proceeds, we become aware, 
behind all the fun, of something tragic. Falstaff 
loves Hal with an absolute devotion. “The lovely 
bully” is the son he has never had, the youth 
predestined to the success and worldly glory 
which he will never enjoy. He believes that his 
love is returned, that the Prince is indeed his 
other self, so he is happy, despite old age and 
poverty. We, however, can see that he is living in 
a fool’s paradise, for the Prince cares no more 
for him as a person than he would care for the 
King’s Jester. He finds Falstaff amusing but no 
more. If we could warn Falstaff of what he is 
too blind to see, we might well say: Beware, 
before it is too late, of becoming involved with 
one of those mortals 

That do not do the thing they most, do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone.... 

Falstaffs story, in fact, is not unlike one of 
those folk tales in which a mermaid falls in love 
with a mortal prince: the price she pays for her 
infatuation is the loss of her immortality without 
the compensation of temporal happiness. 

I tT us now suppose, not only that Falstaff 
j takes no part in the play, but is also allowed 
to sit in the audience as a spectator. How much 
will he understand of what he sees going on? 

He will sec a number of Englishmen divided 
into two parties who finally come to blows. That 
they should come to blows will in itself be no 
proof to him that they are enemies because they 
might, like boxers, have agreed to fight for fun. 
In Falstaff’s world there are two causes of friend¬ 
ship and enmity. My friend may be someone 
whose appearance and manner I like at this 
moment, my enemy someone whose appearance 
and manners I dislike. Thus, he will understand 
Hotspur’s objection to Bolingbroke perfectly 
well. 

Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 

This fawning greyhound then did proffer me. 

Pooh, when his infant fortune came of age. 

And "gentle Harry Percy " and "\ind cousin ." 

O the devil ta\e such cozeners, 
x 


To Falstaff, “my friend” can also mean he whose 
wish at this moment coincides with mine, “my 
enemy” he whose wish contradicts mine. He will 
see the civil war, therefore, as a clash between 
Henry and Mortimer who both wish to wear 
the crown. What will perplex him is any argu¬ 
ment as to who has the better right to wear it. 

Anger and fear he can understand, because 
they are immediate emotions, but not nursing a 
grievance or planning revenge or apprehension, 
for these presuppose that the future inherits 
from the past. He will not, therefore, be able 
to make head or tail of Warwick’s speech 
“There is a history in all men’s lives . . .’’ nor 
any reasons the rebels give for their actions 
which are based upon anything Bolingbroke did 
before he became king, nor the reason given by 
Worcester for concealing the king’s peace offer 
from Hotspur. 

It is impossible, it cannot be 

The King should h cc P his word in loving ns. 

He will suspect us still and find a time 

To punish this offence in other faults. 

To \eep his word is a phrase outside Falstaff’s 
comprehension, for a promise means that at 
some future moment I might have to refuse to 
do what I wish, and, in Falstaff’s world to wish 
and to do arc synonymous. For the same reason, 
when, by promising them redress, Prince John 
tricks the rebels into disbanding their armies and 
then arrests them, Falstaff will not understand 
why they and all the audience except himself are 
shocked. 

The first words Shakespeare puts into Fal- 
staff’s mouth are “Now Hal, what time of day 
is it, lad?” to which the Prince quite rightly re¬ 
plies, “What the devil hast thou to do with the 
time of day?” In Falstaff’s world, every moment 
is one of infinite possibility when anything can 
be wished. As a spectator, he will keep hearing 
the characters use the words time and occasion 
in a sense which will stump him. 

What I \now 

Is ruminated, plotted, and set down 

And only stays but to behold the face 

Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

The purpose you undertake is dangerous, the 
time itself unsorted .... 

... 7 will resolve to Scotland. There am I 

Till time and vantage crave my company. 

Of all the characters in the play, the one he 
will think he understands best is the least 
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Falstaff-like of them all. Hotspur, for Hotspur, 
like himself, appears to obey the impulse of the 
moment and say exactly what he thinks without 
prudent calculation. Both conceal nothing from 
others, Falstaff because he has no mask to put 
on, Hotspur because he has so become his mask 
that he has no face beneath it. Falstaff says, as 
it were, “I am I. Whatever I do, however out¬ 
rageous, is of infinite importance because I do 
it.” Hotspur says: “I am Hotspur, the fearless, 
the honest, plain-spoken warrior. If I should ever 
show fear or tell lies, even white ones, I should 
cease to exist.” If Falstaff belonged to the same 
world as Hotspur, one could call him a liar, but, 
in his own eyes, he is perfectly truthful, for, to 
him, fact is subjective fact, “what I am actually 
feeling and thinking at this moment.” To call 
him a liar is as ridiculous as if, in a play, a 
character should say “I am Napoleon,” and a 
member of the audience should cry, “You’re not. 
You’re Sir John Gielgud.” 

In Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, there is a remarkable 
scene in which Peer visits the Troll King. At the 
entertainment given in his honour, animals 
dance to hideous noises, but Peer behaves to 
them with perfect manners as if they were 
beautiful girls and the music ravishing. After it 
is over, the Troll King asks him: “Now, frankly, 
tell me what you saw.” Peer replies: “What I 
saw was impossibly ugly”—and then describes 
the scene as the audience have seen it. The Troll 
King who has taken a fancy to him, suggests 
that Peer would be happier as a troll. All that 
is needed is a little eye-operation, after which 
he will really see a cow as a beautiful girl. Peer 
indignantly refuses. He is perfectly willing, he 
says, to swear that a cow is a girl, but to sur¬ 
render his humanity so that he can no longer 
lie, because he cannot distinguish between fact 
and fiction, that he will never do. By this 
criterion, neither Falstaff nor Hotspur is quite 
human, Falstaff because he is a pure troll, Hot¬ 
spur because he is so lacking in imagination that 
the troll kingdom is invisible to him. 

At first, then, Falstaff will believe that Hotspur 
is one of his own kind, who like himself enjoys 
putting on an act, but then he will hear Hotspur 
say words which he cannot comprehend. 

... time serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banished honours and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again. 

In Falstaff’s world, the only value standard is 
importance, that is to say, all he demands from 
others is attention, all he fears is being ignored. 


Whether others applaud or Mss does nnt matter; 
what matters is the volume of the hissing or the 
applause. 

Hence, in his soliloquy about honour, his 
reasoning runs something like this: if the conse¬ 
quences of demanding moral approval from 
others is dying, it is better to win their dis¬ 
approval*, a dead man has no audience. 

Since the Prince is a personal friend, Falstaff 
is, of course, a King’s man who thinks it a 
shame to be on any side but one, but his loyalty 
is like that of those vi/ho, out of local pride, 
support one football team rather than another. 
As a member of the audience, his final com¬ 
ment upon the political action of the play will 
be the same as he makes from behind the foot¬ 
lights. 

Well, God be thanked for these rebels: they 
offend none but the virtuous. A young knave 
and begging. Is there not employment? Doth 
not the King lack subjects. Do not the rebels 
need soldiers ? 

O nce upon a time we were all Falstaffs: 

then we became social beings with super¬ 
egos. Most of us learn to accept this, but there 
are some in whom the nostalgia for the state of 
innocent self-importance is so strong that they 
refuse to accept adult life and responsibilities and 
seek some means to become again the Falstaffs 
they once were. The commonest technique 
adopted is the bottle and, curiously enough, the 
male drinker reveals his intention by developing 
a drinker’s belly. 

If one visits a bathing beach, one can observe 
that men and women grow fat in different ways. 
A fat woman exaggerates her femininity; her 
breasts and buttocks enlarge till she comes to 
look like the Venus of Wilmersdorf. A fat man, 
on the other hand, looks like a cross between a 
very young child and a pregnant mother. There 
have been cultures in which obesity in women 
was considered the ideal of sexual attraction, but 
in no culture, so far as I know, has a fat man 
been considered more attractive than a thin one. 

If my own weight and experience gives me any 
authority, I would say that fatness in the male 
is the physical expression of a psychological wish 
to withdraw from sexual competition and. by 
combining mother and child in his Own person, 
to become emotionally self-sufficient. The Greeks 
thought of Narcissus as a slender youth but I 
think they were wrong. I see him as a middle- 
aged man with a corporation, for, however 
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ashamed lie may he of displaying it in public, 
in private a man with a belly loves it dearly: it 
may be an unprepossessing child to look at, but 
he has borne it all by himself. 

I do walk here before thee like a sow that 
hath overwhelmed all her litter but one.... 

I have a whole school of tongues in this belly 
of mine, and not a tongue of them all speaks 
any other word but my name. My womb, my 
womb undoes me. 

Not all fat men are heavy drinkers, but all 
males who drink heavily become fat.* At the 
same time, the more they drink, the less they 
eat. “O monstrous 1 But one halfpenny worth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack I ” exclaims 
Hal on looking at Falstaff’s bill, but he cannot 
have expected anything else. Drunkards die, not 
from the liquid alcohol they take so much of, 
but from their refusal to eat solid food, and 
anyone who has had to look after a drunkard 
knows that the only way to get enough nourish¬ 
ment into him is to give him liquid or mashed- 
up foods, for he will reject any dish that needs 
chewing. Solid food is to the drunkard a sym¬ 
bolic reminder of the loss of the mother’s breast 
and his ejection from, Eden. 

A plague on sighing and grief. It blows a 
man up like a bladder.... 

So Falstaff, and popular idiom identifies the 
kind of griefs which have this fattening effect- 
eating humble pie, swallowing insults, etc. 

In a recent number of The Paris Review, Mr. 
Nicholas Tucci writes: 

The death song of the drunkard—it may go 
on for thirty years—goes more or less like this. 

"I who was born a god, with the whole world 
in reach of my hands, lie now defeated in the 
gutter. Come and listen: hear what the world 
Has done to me.” 

In Vino Veritas is an old saying that has 
nothing to do with the drunkard’s own truth. 

He has no secrets—that is true—but it is not 
true that his truth may be found under the skin 
of his moral reserve or of his sober lies, so that 
the moment he begins to cross his eyes and pour 
out his heart, anyone may come in and get his 
fill of truth. What happens is exactly the 
opposite. When the drunkard confesses, he 
makes a careful choice of his pet sins: and these 
are non-existent. He may be unable to distin¬ 
guish a person from a chair, but never an un¬ 
profitable lie from a profitable one. How could 


* All the women I have met who drank heavily 
were lighter and thinner than average. 
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he see himself os a very insignificant entity in a 
huge world of others, when ne sees nothing but 
himself spread over the whole universe, *T am 
alone" is indeed a true cry, but it should not be 
taken literally. 

The drunk is unlovely to look at, intolerable to 
listen to, and his self-pity is contemptible. Never¬ 
theless, as not merely a worldly failure but also 
a wilful failure, he is a disturbing image for the 
sober citizen. His refusal to accept the realities of 
this world, babyish as it may Ik, compels us to 
take another look at this world and reflect upon 
our motives for accepting it. The drunkard’s 
suffering may be self-inflicted, but it is real 
suffering and reminds us of all the suffering in 
this world which we prefer not to think about 
because, from the moment we accepted this 
world, we acquired our share of responsibility 
for everything that happens in it. 

When we sec Falstaff’s gross paunch and red 
face, we are reminded that the body politic of 
England is not so healthy either. 

The Commonwealth is sicf( of its own choice. 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited ... 

Thou (beastly feeder) are so full of him 
That thou provo\est thyself to cast him up. 

So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard.... 

Then you perceive the body of our kingdom. 

How foul it is: what ranl{ diseases grow, 

And with what danger near the heart of it. 

It might be expected that we would be revolted 
at the sight and turn our eyes with relief and 
admiration to the Hero Prince. But in fact we 
aren’t and we don’t. Whenever Falstaff is on 
stage, we have no eyes for Hal. If Shakespeare 
did originally write a part for Falstaff in 
Henry V, it would not have taken pressure from 
the Cobhams to make him cut it out; his own 
dramatic instinct would have told him that, if 
Henry was to be shown in his full glory, the 
presence of Falstaff would diminish it. 

S eeking for an explanation of why Falstaff 
affects us as he does, I find myself com¬ 
pelled to see Henry IV as possessing, in addition 
to its overt meaning, a parabolic significance. 
Overtly, Falstaff is a Lord of Misrule; para- 
bolically, he is a comic symbol for the super¬ 
natural order of charity as contrasted with the 
temporal order of Justice symbolised by Henry 
of Monmouth. 

Such readings are only possible with drama 
which, like Shakespeare’s, is secular, concerned 
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directly, not with the relation of man and God, 
but with the relations between men. Greek 
Tragedy, at least before Euripides, is directly 
religious, concerned with what the gods do to 
men rather than with what men do to each 
other: it presents a picture of human events, the 
causes of which arc divine actions. In conse¬ 
quence a Greek tragedy does not demand that 
we “read” it in the sense that we speak of 
“reading” a face. The ways of the gods may be 
mysterious to human beings but they are not 
ambiguous. 

There can be no secular drama of any depth 
or importance except in a culture which recog¬ 
nises that man has an internal history as well 
as an external; that his actions are partly in 
response to an objective situation created by his 
past acts and the acts of others, and partly 
initiated by his subjective need to re-create, re¬ 
define, and re-choose himself. Surprise and 
revelation are the essence of drama. In Greek 
tragedy these arc supplied by the gods; no mortal 
can foresee how and when they will act. Rut the 
conduct of men has no element of surprise, that 
is to say. the way in which they react to the 
surprising events which befall them is exactly 
what one would expect. 

A secular drama presupposes that in all which 
men say and do there is a gratuitous element 
which makes their conduct ambiguous and un¬ 
predictable. Secular drama, therefore, demands a 
much more active role from its audience than a 
Greek tragedy. The audience has to be at one 
and the same time a witness to what is occur¬ 
ring on stage and a subjective participant who 
interprets what he sees and hears. And a secular 
dramatist like Shakespeare who attempts to pro¬ 
ject the inner history of human beings into objec¬ 
tive stage action is faced with problems which 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were spared, for there 
are aspects of this inner history which resist and 
sometimes defy manifestation. 

Humility is represented with difficulty— 
when it is shown in its ideal moment, the 
beholder senses the lack of something because 
he feels that its true ideality does not consist in 
the fact that it is ideal in the moment but that 
it is constant. Romantic love can very well be 
represented in the moment, but conjugal love 
cannot, because an ideal husband is not one who 
is such once in his life but one who every day 
is such. Courage can very well be concentrated 
in the moment, but not patience, precisely for 
the reason that patience strives with time. A 
king who conquers kingdoms can be repre¬ 
sented in the moment, but a cross bearer who 


every day takes up his cross cannot be repre¬ 
sented in art because the point is that he docs it 
every day. (Kierkegaard) 

Let us suppose, then, that a dramatist wishes 
to show a character acting out of the spirit of 
charity or agape. At first this looks easy. Agape 
requires that we love our enemies, do good to 
those that hate us and forgive those who injure 
us, and this command is unconditional. Surely, 
all a dramatist has to do is to show one human 
being forgiving an enerrfy 
In Measure for Measure , Angelo has wronged 
Isabella and Mariana, and the facts of the wrong 
become public. Angelo repents and demands that 
the just sentence of death be passed on him by 
ihe Duke. Isabella and Mariana implore the 
Duke to show mercy. The Duke yields to their 
prayers and all ends happily. I agree with Pro¬ 
fessor Coghill’s interpretation of Measure for 
Measure as a parable in which Isabella is an 
image for the redeemed Christian Soul, perfectly 
chaste and loving, whose reward is to become 
the bride of God; but, to my mind, the parable 
does not quite work because it is impossible to 
distinguish in dramatic actidn between the spirit 
of forgiveness and the act of pardon. 

The command to forgive is unconditional: 
whether my enemy harden his heart or repent 
and beg forgiveness is irrelevant. If he hardens 
his heart, he does not care whether I forgive 
him or not and it would be impertinent of me 
to say “I forgive you.” If he repents and asks, 
“Will you forgive me?” the answer “Yes” 
should not express a decision on my part but 
describe a state of feeling which has always 
existed. On the stage, however, it is impossible 
to show one person forgiving another, unless the 
wrongdoer ask for forgiveness, because silence 
and inaction are undramatic. The Isabella we are 
shown in earlier scenes of Measure for Measure 
is certainly not in a forgiving spirit—she is in a 
passion of rage and despair at Angelo’s injustice 
—and dramatically she could not be otherwise, 
for then there would be no play. Again, on the 
stage, forgiveness requires manifestation in 
action, that is to say, the one who forgives must 
be in a position to do something for the other 
which, if he were not forgiving, he would not 
do. This means that my enemy must be at my 
mercy; but, to the spirit of charity, it is irrele¬ 
vant whether I am at my enemy’s mercy or he 
at mine. So long at he is at my mercy, forgive¬ 
ness is indistinguishable from judicial pardon. 
The law cannot forgive, for the law has not 
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been wronged, only broken; only persons can be 
wronged. The law can pardon, but it can only 
pardon what it has the power to punish. If the 
Jaw-breaker is stronger than the legal authorities, 
they are powerless to do either. The decision to 
grant or refuse pardon must be governed by 
prudent calculation—if the wrongdoer is par¬ 
doned, he will behave better in the future than 
if he were punished, etc. But charity is forbidden 
to calculate in this way: I am required to forgive 
my enemy whatever the effect on him may be. 

One may say that Isabella forgives Angelo and 
the Duke pardons him. But, on the stage, this 
distinction is invisible because, there, power, 
justice, and love are all on the same side. Justice 
is able to pardon what love is commanded to 
forgive. But to love, it is an accident that the 
power of temporal justice should be on its side; 
indeed, the Gospels assure us that, sooner or 
later, they will find themselves in opposition and 
that love must suffer at the hands of justice. 

In King Lear, Shakespeare attempts to show 
absolute love and goodness, in the person of 
Cordelia, destroyed by the powers of this world, 
but the price he pays is that Cordelia, as a 
dramatic character, is a bore. 

If she is not to be a fake, what she says can¬ 
not be poetically very impressive nor what she 
does dramatically very exciting. 

What shall Cordelia spea\? Love and be silent. 

In a play with twenty-six scenes, Shakespeare 
allows her to appear in only four, and from a 
total of over three thousand three hundred lines, 
he allots to her less than ninety. 


T emporal Justice demands the use of 
power to quell the unjust; it demands 
prudence, a practical reckoning with time and 
place; and it demands publicity for its laws and 
its penalties. But Charity forbids all three—we 
arc not to resist evil, if a man demand our coat 
we are to give him our cloak also, we are to take 
no thought for the morrow and, while secretly 
fasting and giving alms, we arc to appear in 
public as persons who do neither. 

A direct manifestation of charity in secular 
terms is, therefore, impossible. One form of in¬ 
direct manifestation employed by religious 
teachers has been through parables in which 
actions which are ethically immoral are made to 
stand as a sign for that which transcends ethics. 
The Gospel parable of the Unjust Steward is one 


example. These words by a Hassidic Rabbi are 
another: 

I cannot teach you the ten principles of ser¬ 
vice but a little child and a thief can show you 
what they arc. From the child you can learn 
three things: 

He is merry for no particular reason. 

Never for a moment is he idle. 

When he wants something, he demands it 
vigorously. 

The thief can instruct you in many things: 

He does his service by night. 

If he docs not finish what he has set out to 
do in one night, he devotes the next night 
to it. 

He and all those who work for him, love one 
another. 

He risks his life for slight gains. 

What he takes has so little value for him that 
he gives up for a very small coin. 

He endures blows and hardships and it 
matters nothing to him. 

He likes his trade and would not exchange 
it for any other. 

If a parable of this kind is dramatised, the action 
must be comic, that is to say, the apparently 
immoral actions of the hero must not inflict, as 
in the actual world they would, real suffering 
upon others. 

Thus, Falstaff speaks of himself as if he were 
always robbing travellers. We see him do this 
once—incidentally, it is not Falstaff but the 
Prince who is the instigator—and the sight con¬ 
vinces us that he never has been and never could 
be a successful highwayman. The money is re¬ 
stolen from him and returned to its proper 
owners; the only sufferer is Falstaff himself who 
has been made a fool of. He lives shamelessly 
on credit, but none of his creditors seems to be 
in serious trouble as a result. The Hostess may 
swear that if he does not pay his bill, she will 
have to pawn her plate and tapestries, but that is 
shown to be the kind of exaggeration habitual to 
landladies, for in the next scene they are still 
there. What, overtly, is dishonesty becomes, para- 
bolically, a sign for a lack of pride, humility 
which acknowledges its unimportance and 
dependence upon others. 

Then he rejoices in his reputation as a forni¬ 
cator with whom no woman is safe alone, but 
the Falstaff on stage is too old to fornicate, and 
it is impossible to imagine him younger. All we 
see him do is defend a whore against a bully, 
set her on his knee and make her cry out of 
affection and pity. What in the real world is 
promiscuous lust, the treatment of other persons 
as objects of sexual greed, becomes in the comic 
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world of play a symbol for the charity that lores 
all neighbours without distinction. 

Living off other people’s money and indis¬ 
criminate fornication are acts of injustice towards 
private individuals; Falstaff is also guilty of in¬ 
justice to others in their public character as 
citizens. In any war it is not the justice or in¬ 
justice of either side that decides who is to be 
the victor but the power each can command. It 
is therefore the duty of all who believe in the 
justice of the King’s side to supply him with the 
best soldiers possible. Falstaff makes no attempt 
to fulfil this duty. Before the battle of Shrews¬ 
bury, he first conscripts those who have most 
money and least will to fight and then allows 
them to buy their way out, so that he is finally 
left with a sorry regiment of “discarded unjust 
serving men, younger sons to younger brothers, 
revolted tapsters and ostlers trade fallen... 
Before the batde of Gaultree Forest, the two 
most sturdy young men, Mouldy and Bullcalf, 
offer him money and are let off, and the weakest, 
Shadow, Feeble, and Wart, taken. 

From the point of view of society this is un¬ 
just, but if the villagers who are subject to con¬ 
scription were to be asked, as private individuals, 
whether they would rather be treated justly or as 
Falstaff treats them, there is no doubt as to their 
answer. What their betters call just and unjust 
means nothing to them; all they know is that 
conscription will tear them away from their 
homes and livelihoods with a good chance of 
getting killed or returning maimed “to beg at 
the town’s end.” Those whom Falstaff selects 
are those with least to lose, derelicts without 
home or livelihood to whom soldiering at least 
offers a chance of loot. Bullcalf wants to stay 
with his friends, Mouldy has an old mother to 
look after, but Feeble is quite ready to go if his 
friend Wart can go with him. 

Falstaff’s neglect of the public interest in 
favour of private concerns is an image for the 
justice of charity which treats each person, not 
as a cypher, but as a unique person. The Prince 
may justly complain: 

I never did see such pitiful rascals. 

but Falstaff’s retort speaks for all the insulted 
and injured of this world: 


Tut tut—good enough to toss, food for powder, 
food for powder. 

They’ll fill a pit as well as better. Tush, man, 
mortal men, mortal men- 


Auden 

These are Falstaff's only acts: for the rest, he 
fritters away his time, swigging at the bottle and 
taking no thought for the morrow. As parable, 
both the idleness and the drinking, the surrender 
to immediacy and the refusal to accept reality, 
become signs for the Unworldly Man as con¬ 
trasted with Prince Hal who represents worldli¬ 
ness at its best. 

At his best, the worldly man is one who dedi¬ 
cates his life to some public end, politics, science, 
industry, art, etc. The end is outside himself, but 
the choice of end is determined by the particular 
talents with which nature has endowed him, 
and the proof that he has chosen righdy is 
worldly success. To dedicate one’s life to an end 
for which one is not endowed is madness, the 
madness of Don Quixote. Strictly speaking, he 
does not desire fame for himself, but to achieve 
something which merits fame. Because his end 
is worldly, that is, in the public domain—1<> 
marry the girl of one’s choice, or to become a 
good parent, are private, not worldly, ends— the 
personal life and its satisfactions are, for the 
worldly man, of secondary importance, and 
should they ever conflict with his vocation, must 
be sacrificed. The worldly man at his best knows 
that other persons exist and desires that they 
should—a statesman has no wish to establish 
justice among tables and chairs—but if it is neces¬ 
sary to the achievement of his end to treat cer¬ 
tain persons as if they were things, then, 
callously or regretfully, he will. What distin¬ 
guishes him from the ordinary criminal is that 
the criminal lacks the imagination to conceive 
of others as being persons like himself; when he 
sacrifices others, he feels no guilt because, to the 
criminal, he is the only person in a world of 
things. What distinguishes both the worldly 
man and the criminal from the wicked man is 
their lack of malice. The wicked man is not 
worldly but anti-worldly. His conscious end is 
nothing less than the destruction of others. He is 
obsessed by hatred at his knowledge that other 
persons exist beside himself and cannot rest until 
he has reduced them all to the status of things. 

But it is not always easy to distinguish the 
worldly man from the criminal or the wicked 
man by observing their behaviour and its 
results. It can happen, for instance, that, despite 
his intention, a wicked man does good. Don 
John in Much Ado About Nothing certainly 
means nothing but harm to Claudio and Hero, 
yet it is thankAo him that Claudio obtains in¬ 
sight into his own shortcomings and becomes, 
what previously he was not, a fit husband for 
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Hero. To the outward eye, however different 
their subjective intentions, both Harry of Mon¬ 
mouth and Iago deceive and destroy. Even in 
their speech one cannot help noticing a certain 
resemblance between 

So when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt / never promised. 

By how much better than my word l am. 

I’ll so offend to ma\e offence a skill 
Redeeming time when men least think I tvill. 

and: 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, 'tis not long after 
But l will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peek at. I am not what I am.... 

and the contrast of both to Sonnet 121: 

No, l am that / am and those that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own. 

I may be straight though they themselves are 
bevel. 

Falstaff is perfectly willing to tell the world: 
“I am that I am, a drunken old failure.” Hal 
cannot jeopardise his career by such careless dis¬ 
closure but must always assume whatever 
manner is politic at the moment. To the degree 
that we have worldly ambitions, Falstaff’s verdict 
on the Prince strikes home. 

Thou art essentially mad without seeming so. 

F alstaff never really does anything, but 
he never stops talking, so that the impres¬ 
sion he makes on the audience is not of idleness 
but of infinite energy. He is never tired, never 
bored, and until he is rejected he radiates happi¬ 
ness as Hal radiates power, and this happiness 
without apparent cause, this untiring devotion 
to making others laugh becomes a comic image 
for a love which is absolutely self-giving. 

Laughing and loving have certain properties 
in common. Laughter is contagious but not, like 
physical force, irresistible. A man in a passion 
of any kind cannot be made to laugh; if he 
laughs, it is a proof that he has already mastered 
his passion. Laughter is an action only in a 
special sense. Many kinds of action can cause 
laughter, but the only kind of action that 
laughter causes is more laughter; while we 
laugh, time stops and no other kind of action 
can be contemplated. In rage or hysteria people 
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sometimes are said to “laugh" but no one can 
confuse the noises they make with the sound of 
real laughter. Real laughter is absolutely un- 
aggressivc; we cannot wish people or things we 
find amusing to be other than they are; we do 
not desire to change them, far less hurt or 
destroy them. An angry and dangerous mob is 
rendered harmless by the orator who can succeed 
in making it laugh. Real laughter is always, as 
we say, “disarming.” 

Falstaff makes the same impression on us that 
the Sinner of Lublin made upon his rabbi. 

In Lublin lived a great sinner. Whenever he 
went to talk to the rabbi, the rabbi readily 
consented and conversed with him as if he were 
a man of integrity and one who was a close 
friend. Many of the hassidim were annoyed at 
this and one said to the other: “Is it possible 
that our rabbi who has only to look once into 
a man's face to know his life from first to last, 
to know the very origin of his soul, does not see 
that this fellow is a sinner? And if he does see 
it, that he considers him worthy to speak to 
and associate with.” Finally they summoned up 
courage to go to the rabbi himself with their 
question. He answered them: “I know all about 
him as well as you. But you know how I love 
gaiety and hate dejection. And this man is so 
reat a sinner. Others repent the moment they 
avc sinned, are sorry for a moment, and then 
return to their folly. But he knows no regrets 
and no doldrums, and lives in his happiness as 
in a tower. And it is the radiance of his happi¬ 
ness that overwhelms my heart.” 

Falstaff’s happiness is almost an impregnable 
tower, but not quite. “I am that I am” is not a 
complete self-description; he must also add— 
“The young prince hath misled me. I am the 
fellow with the great belly, and he is my dog." 

The Christian God is not a self-sufficient being 
like Aristotle’s First Cause, but a God who 
creates a world which he continues to love 
although it refuses to love him in return. He 
appears in this world, not as Apollo or Aphro¬ 
dite might appear, disguised as a man so that 
no mortal should recognise his divinity, but as 
a real man who openly claims to be God. And 
the consequence is inevitable. The highest re¬ 
ligious and temporal authorities condemn Him 
as a blasphemer and a Lord of Misrule, as a Bad 
Companion for mankind. Inevitable because, as 
Richelieu said, “the salvation of States is in this 
world,” and history has not as yet provided us 
with any evidence that the Prince of this world 
has changed his character. 
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Pursuits of a Chimera 

{ Hornocanis concolor ) 

Hounds are scraping the dark with hoarse nightbarking, 
Clawing our sleep as if they scented crime— 

Odour of act or of dream—or beautiful thing, 

Innocence, still as dogwood’s floating hour 
Where the wood ends windless, before the axe. 

The evil hear that dissonance rouse and come. 

And the most living, who explore the light 
Far from our ways, hear—for a pathless place 
Will draw the hounds’ assault—and feel their hands 
Yield up like blood the immeasurable sun. 

If you are lost, the unperplexed police 
Can look you in the eye and read a number. 

And if you tremble they can tell you why: 

You are the knowledge that will drag its feet 
Like a disease unless we watch your step 

Unless you keep stride with the street that we 
Parade together in the needle’s eye, 

Shadows will smear your body like a swamp 
And link your feet before the unfed hounds 
That bay all divagations of the heart. 

II 

Obscure in flesh, a dancer’s earliest thought, 

The crime begins, an instep greened with fern 
Pathless as water, a feeling alone and first, 

As with no motive, as a naked foot 
Descends to the judgment of the copperhead. 

Like venom to the struck heart, before you hear, 

You feel your motive, in the mouths of hounds. 

The unthinkable extreme’s but a step away; 

More terrible than flak vomiting opal, 

The green of fern like morphine winds your bones. 

Turn back, for though you stand brimful of blood 
The frantic pack hunting you, tight wineskin, 

Will turn, if you turn from this cul-de-sac. 

It opens on silence, toward the word of men. 

But if you run you will lirnp like a god. 

Quick as a spark flowing out of flame 
The great cat leaps along the snowy ledge; 

It has no need, like yours, when the hounds bell 
Bravura up the esplanade of snow, 

To sled a snarling black doubt at its throat. 
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Deep is our grief. But no one grieves. We expire, 

Easily blameless, in a padded chair; 

The paper crackles in the Sunday sunlight, 

The whole mind lifts and quickens on that wick 
As if we had no other way to burn. 

Yet I concede pride’s pool, that mirrorful, 

Aflare with the armadas of a day: 

Science like elate Longfellow's Ship of State, 

Praises about the prow, factory-loud 
Midships scattering light, a peacock wake; 

The arts, buccntaur on a seething calm, 

Like beetles inching; coracles of God 
Swashed in the wash of church and synagogue; 

Barges and battles, pleasure and pomp and state, 

Beside the keel of steel that speeds the race. 

This too is burning. I’ve admired that brazier 
Bright as a pond in the proprietary 
live of a child who is lord of a stone 
That could burst all: kick of a waterspout, 

Over his toys it topples in his hands. 

TV 

And you, who heard the hounds instantly far 
Hush, have not moved, through moonlight to moondown 
Have heard no colder dark than an owl’s question 
Not meant for you, no dusk but the poorwill. 

Why do you tremble to feel, at your throat, dawn? 

Remember that rasped cry and whistling mew 

That made a bony 1 bought grow on the ground 

And men of horror in a morning sun 

Stand stripped to gristle. All shook like hounds. Like men 

All curled their hands on satin gunbarrels. 

But one, among them all, catlike looked down, 

Only in their dream fellowed on his bough, 

Tom tearer and avenger. The dissolute heart, 

Muddling blood, living Its old nature, 

Monstrously confuses fury: man-dog-panlher. 

Beyond that blood, in blood what wild way leads? 
Perfectly pathless: so the saints conceived 
A lion’s discipline. Braver, more free than 
The foot of evil must be the feet of love, 

That walk only on the water of light. 
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Crime, Sin, 

and Mr. Justice Devlin 


I T WAS to a most evidently impressed 
gathering of people that on March 18th of 
this year Sir Patrick Devlin delivered his 
lecture on The Enforcement of Morals. The 
audience was not on the face of it an impres¬ 
sionable one: part professional lawyers, part pro¬ 
fessional lecture-goers, it seemed as hard a nut 
to crack as any. But the lecturer was up to it; 
within a few minutes of being introduced to his 
audience he had clearly established his 
ascendency. Everything about his manner and 
his appearance he pressed into the service of 
his performance, and everything scored: the 
thin, slightly hunched body with an air at once 
of scholarship and of youth, the arms crossed 
in front of him revealing long and delicate 
wrists, the collected voice and the even flow of 
perfectly constructed sentences, the regular 
movement of the hands reaching out to turn 
over the notes on the lectern, page by page, 
without the eyes ever bothering to fall on them, 
and the one single gesture that he permitted 
himself, that of occasionally running his fore¬ 
finger round the line of his right ear as if to 
brush away the ends of a wig that were tickling 
him. There was little in the lecture in the way 
of decoration or rhetoric or surprise, but the 
lack of these things only increased the magis¬ 
terial, the authoritative effect of the exposition. 
As a lecturer Sir Patrick, one felt, stood to 
other lecturers rather like an electric clock 
stands to other clocks: he offered considerably 
less to the senses, but as long as he went at all, 
he couldn’t, it seemed, go wrong; his only mis¬ 
take would be to stop. 

But when he stopped, as he eventually had 
to, the effect of his skill persisted. One went 
away impressed. And as if to prove one fight, 


the Times the next morning took the unusual 
step of devoting both an article and a leader to 
the lecture. Sir Patrick’s views about sin and 
crime were well on the way, it seemed, to be¬ 
coming at any rate one kind of orthodoxy. The 
only disturbing thing—leading to further dis¬ 
turbing thoughts—was that Sir Patrick Devlin’s 
argument as it appeared in The Times bore little 
relation to Sir Patrick Devlin’s argument as it 
survived in the memory of at least one member 
of his audience. 

N o w that the text of this remarkable lecture 
is available,* it is a good moment to pass 
in review the whole incident. What did Sir 
Patrick Devlin really say before the British 
Academy on March 18th on the subject of law 
and morals? Is what he said true, as at the time 
it seemed to so many? If it is true, is it the 
whole truth—and if it isn’t true, where does the 
error lie? Direct and by no means easy ques¬ 
tions: but surely for all of us questions worth 
the answering. There are, I believe, few subjects 
on which we ought to hold an opinion. But this 
subject of laws and morals is surely one of 
them. Always important, it has recently gained 
topicality. Sir Patrick referred frequently— 
from the original sub-title of his lecture on¬ 
wards—to the Wolfenden Report as giving the 
subject a present claim on our attention: but he 
could equally well have mentioned other issues 
of the day like obscenity, or artificial insemina¬ 
tion, or divorce by mutual consent, or 


•The Hon. Sir Patrick Devlin: The Enforce¬ 
ment of Morals, Maccabaean Lecture in Juris¬ 
prudence of the British Academy, 19%). Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 
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euthanasia, add thereby only over-established 
hit case. If, then, the subject of Sir Patrick’s 
lecture is all that significant, what more suitable 
way could there be of making an entry into it 
than through the examination of some concise 
but distinguished opinion on the matter? 

The Enforcement of Morals, it should be 
pointed out, is likely to present two difficulties 
to the understanding of the general reader. In 
the first place—and this is criticism—for all its 
careful composition the organisation of material 
within the lecture is not totally satisfactory: this 
I shall try to bring out later. Secondly—and this 
is warning, not criticism—Mr. Justice Devlin 
sticks, with an austerity that may be rather 
puzzling to the layman, to the narrow track of 
jurisprudence. He confines himself to the prin¬ 
ciples to which law should conform, and utters 
no view on the law itself: and even when exam¬ 
ining the principles of law, his interests are 
more what may be called formal than substan¬ 
tive —he asks how such principles are to be 
justified or validated, and when he controverts 
any such principle it is on account of its in¬ 
coherence or inconsistency with better-grounded 
principles rather than on the score of its false¬ 
hood. 

The content of The Enforcement of Morals is 
given in the form of answers to three questions 
that Devlin poses: he considers that between 
them these questions “cover the whole field," 
and since they occupy so central a place in his 
exposition it would perhaps be fairest to give 
them in his own words: 

1. Has society the right to pass judgment at 
all on matters of morals? Ought there, in other 
words, to be a public morality, or are morals 
always a matter for private judgment? 

2. If society has the right to pass judgment, 
has it also the right to use the weapon of the 
law to enforce it? 

3. If so, ought it to use that weapon in all 
cases or only in some; and if only in some, on 
what principles should it distinguish? 

To the first question Devlin answers Yes, and 
he regards this answer as a necessary condition 
for supposing there to be a case at all for inter¬ 
vention on the part of law in the life of the 
individual. And he arrives at his answer by an 
a priori argument which takes as its starting- 
point the nature of a society. A society to be a 
society—as opposed, presumably, to some looser 
association of men—requires the existence of a 
community of ideas between its members, and 
these ideas indude not merely political ideas 


as 

but also ideas about how people should behave 
and govern their lives, i.e., moral ideas. From 
this it follows not merely that society may pass 
moral judgments, but that it must: for in so far 
as it fails to pass them, it ceases to be in the 
true acceptance of the word a society. 

To the second question, whether society has 
the right to enforce its moral judgments by 
means of the law, Devlin again returns an 
affirmative answer, and he thinks this answer 
is “very nearly dictated” by the answer to the 
previous question. For if it is part of the nature 
or essence of a society to possess a common 
morality, then society may properly use the law 
to enforce this morality just as it may use it to 
safeguard anything else essential to its existence. 
And this right, it further follows, is uncondi¬ 
tional, or has no “theoretical limits" set to it: 
in other words, whatever else may be the case 
society has the right to enforce morality, and it 
is not true that—as many moralists and jurists 
have maintained—some further condition must 
exist before society can rightfully invoke the aid 
of the law. It is not true, for instance (as Mill 
maintained) that the immorality must be of an 
“other-regarding" character or that (as the 
Wolfenden Committee maintained) it must 
affect those who are “specially vulnerable” 
before it can be proceeded against. The un¬ 
conditionality of society’s right to prosecute 
morality is, according to Devlin, evident from 
the way that any formulation or definition of 
the condition on which this right might be 
thought to depend, has to be made so flexible 
before it is found generally acceptable that by 
that time it excludes nothing; it becomes, in 
effect, a standing condition of society. 

But though society has the right to deal with 
immorality as such , the question arises when 
should the State exercise this right? Ought it 
to exercise it in all cases, or only in some? This 
brings us to the third and last of the questions 
that Devlin sets himself, and his answer is that 
the State ought to exercise its right only in 
some cases, and he then advances a number of 
“elastic” or “practical” principles which be¬ 
tween them determine the range of human 
behaviour that is at once immoral and yet to 
be tolerated. The first principle, and the most 
important, is that there should be toleration of 
“the maximum individual freedom that is con¬ 
sistent with the integrity of society"; another 
is that “in any new matter of morals the law 
should be slow to act”; another is that “as far 
as possible privacy should be respected"; and 
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finally there is the principle that “the law is 
concerned with the minimum and not with the 
maximum.'’ On the question of the validation 
or justification of these principles Devlin is not 
entirely explicit, but he docs throw out a hint 
about this which perhaps is worth following 
up. 

J ust before he embarks on a discussion of the 
principles of toleration he breaks off for a 
paragraph or two to enquire into the ground 
of that common morality whose enforcement 
these principles delimit. And his contention is 
that the source of the moral imperative in any 
society is to be found in the heart or breast of 
the reasonable man who is also a member of 
that society. The reasonable man is identified 
with “the man in the street,” and then again 
with “the man in the Clapham omnibus” (an 
agreeable legal archaism) and then, to bring the 
matter closer to the law, with “the man in the 
jury box”: who the reasonable man is not to 
be identified with (Devlin argues and secured 
loud laughter at the time) is “the rational man,” 
for the reasonable man “is not expected to argue 
anything and his judgment may be largely a 
matter of feeling.” Later, indeed, this “may” 
seems to become “must,” for Devlin insists on 
morality’s intimate connection with, if not 
determination by, deep and ungovernable feel¬ 
ings like indignation, disgust, and the sense of 
the abominable. 

Now, it seems to me to be Devlin’s view that 
the vague and imprecise principles of toleration 
have the same source as the principles of 
morality, and that if we want to know what 
immorality the law should not prosecute we find 
our answer just where we find it when we 
enquire what is immoral: in the breast of the 
reasonable man. He doesn’t say this, but he sug¬ 
gests it: and I can sec only one reason for not 
thinking it to be his considered view. That is 
this: that if it is not true, then Devlin ought 
not (as he does) to contrast the rules of morality 
on the one hand with the demands of toleration 
on the other; as though toleration were some 
later, more civilised refinement, softening and 
muting the primitive but categorical demands 
of morality. For if the principles of toleration 
have the same source as the principles of 
morality, toleration, so far from being different 
from, and therefore to be contrasted with, 
morality, is now a part of morality; indeed it is 
a very significant part of that section of morality 
which relates to the law and what it should 


command. However, I think that it would be 
more prudent to regard this as a slip in Devlin’s 
exposition, and to consider his view to be that 
the limits of toleration also are fixed by the 
sentiments of the common man. 

We may now summarise Devlin’s argument 
as follows: It is an essential feature of a society 
that it should possess a common morality, whose 
foundations rest on the strong and ungovern¬ 
able feelings of the ordinary citizen: this 
morality it has an unqualified right to enforce: 
a right derivative from the more general right 
of self-preservation, though in the enforcement 
of morals its hand ought to be restrained by a 
number of vague and imprecise principles, 
whose source is as profound as that of morality 
itself. 

Is this argument acceptable? 

I t cannot be insisted on too strongly, from 
the very outset, that this enquiry is a 
theoretical one, and that those who aren’t in¬ 
terested in theoretical matters might just as 
well abandon it now if they haven’t already. 
What I mean is that Devlin provides us with 
a justification for distinguishing between sin 
and crime, but this justification can be inter¬ 
preted in a number of different ways, some 
more, some less, liberal. A more liberal inter¬ 
pretation would mean that fewer sins fell on 
the criminal side, and so would lead to a more 
liberal code; a less liberal interpretation would 
mean that more sins fell on the criminal side, 
and so would lead to a code of greater 
stringency. Now there is a school of thought 
according to which all that matters is what the 
code commands, and that the reasons for it can 
be damned. But there is another school that 
holds that with poor jurisprudence good law is 
never safe, and that those who are right to-day 
for the wrong reasons may to-morrow without 
reason be wrong, and then who can gainsay 
them? 

The first thing that strikes one about Devlin’s 
argument is that there is an apparent incon¬ 
sistency in it. For we are told at one point (in 
answer to the second question) that society has 
an unlimited right to enforce morality and then 
we are told later on (in answer to the third 
question) that there arc certain conditions— 
conditions, it is true, capable only of very vague 
formulation—under which society ought not to 
enforce morality. 'But if “right” here is used 
to mean “right,” and “ought” here is used to 
mean “ought,” how can the argument taken as 
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a whole avoid the charge of self-contradiction? 
For if one has the right to do something, then 
it can’t be the case that one ought not to do it 
—unless “right” and “ought” are used in some 
naturalistic or non-ethical sense, which they 
aren’t in Devlin’s thesis. If I have a right to 
join a political party, then it can’t be that I 
oughtn’t to join a political party. Of course 
what is perfectly possible is that one could have 
the right to do something and yet it not be the 
case that one ought to do it: I could have the 
right to join a political party, yet have no obli¬ 
gation to do so—but this is a quite different 
proposition and no part of Devlin’s case. 

Why then docs Devlin perpetrate this mis¬ 
take? Why does he not see that he can’t give 
the answer that he gives to the second question 
and also the answer that he gives to the third? 
Or, perhaps better, why doesn’t he see it with 
sufficient clarity to do something about it? For 
(as a clever man must) he clearly senses that 
something is wrong, and he betrays this by the 
way he talks of society’s right to enforce 
morality as a right when he is trying to estab¬ 
lish it, but then talks of it as a power when he 
is trying to limit it. For, of course, a power to 
do something can properly be limited by the 
obligation not to do it: whereas it is evident 
that a right can’t be. It is quite evident that I 
could have the power to join a political party, 
and not merely have no obligation to do so, 
but have a definite obligation not to do so. But 
if Devlin is uneasy about his position, he is 
also insufficiently uneasy about it. 

Why is this? The explanation I suggest is 
that Devlin is blinded to the self-contradictori¬ 
ness of what he asserts by an erroneous logical 
doctrine he holds about the nature of distinc¬ 
tions. According to this doctrine there is a 
fundamental difference between distinctions 
based upon a single criterion and distinctions 
based upon more than one criterion, and the 
former arc superior to the latter: a superiority 
that is recorded by, for instance, talking of the 
former as “theoretical” and of the latter as 
“practical.” Now acceptance of this doctrine 
might well affect the argument about society’s 
fight to enforce morality in the following way. 
To say that society has only a conditional right 
to enforce morality is to say that there is a dis¬ 
tinction between sin and crime: but to say this 
would be, according to this doctrine of distinc¬ 
tions, to say that sin can be separated from 
crime by the application of a single criterion. 
If therefore one believes, as Devlin does, that 
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there is no such single criterion and that any 
attempt to find one (along the lines laid down 
by Mill or the Wolfenden Committee) is doomed 
to failure, then one must say that society has an 
unconditional right to enforce morality, that its 
right has no theoretical limits set to it. But if 
one also believes, as Devlin also does, that one 
can separate sin and crime by the application 
of a number of different criteria, that one can 
define the area of actionable wroqg-doing by 
means of various, separate principles, then one 
has to say that society ought on certain occasions 
not to enforce the right that it undoubtedly pos¬ 
sesses. And this is just the self-contradiction in 
the argument. 

N o w it seems to me that Devlin could have 
extricated himself from this self-contra¬ 
diction by dropping the theory of distinctions 
to which he subscribes. And the theory is any¬ 
how unacceptable on general grounds. For a 
distinction is a line that divides: a line that 
divides one thing from another, so that we 
apply one word one side of the line, and an- 
other word the other side. And, of course, a line 
divides none the less for being determined by 
more than one factor: it is not even so certain 
that it divides the less clearly or the less sharply. 
Many words that we use with great frequency 
we apply in accordance with general criteria 
and we do not necessarily lose in precision 
thereby. What is strange, indeed, is that it 
should be a lawyer who calls any of this in 
doubt, for all the most common legal expres¬ 
sions are applied in accordance with a set of 
criteria, not just one. Take, for instance, “pos¬ 
session”; or “corporation”; or “murder”; or 
“mens rea." In no case is there a single, univer¬ 
sally valid method for determining whether the 
word applies or doesn’t. And yet our legal 
system works; people are in general clear about 
what the law would say if it were appealed to. 
Of course occasionally it breaks down, and 
people go to court to hear its ipsissima verba. 
But such incidents are exceptional: as Devlin 
himself puts it, “Good citizens are not expected 
to come within reach of it (i.e., the law) or to set 
their sights by it.” But strange though it should 
be that a lawyer should feel discontented with 
the use of distinctions not based on a single 
criterion, it is doubly strange that the objection 
should come from a lawyer interested in moral 
philosophy. For the concepts of morality display 
to an even greater extent than the concepts of 
law a dependence upon a multiplicity of 
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criteria. To talk even of “elastic principles” in 
connection with concepts like “right" and 
“wrong,” “good” and “evil” seem* hopelessly 
over-optimistic. And yet the moral code is also 
applied and interpreted easily enough, perhaps 
as easily as the legal code. Indeed, on Devlin’s 
view of the matter, the criminal code—apart 
from what he calls its “regulatory element”— 
presupposes the smooth application of the moral 
code. “The criminal law as we know it is based 
upon moral principle.” 

It may, however, at this stage be said for 
Devlin that if he is at fault in distinguishing 
distinctions based on a single criterion and those 
based on more than one criterion and in honour¬ 
ing the former by the name “theoretical” and 
relegating the latter to the category of “prac¬ 
tical,” the fault is trivial. Perhaps the difference 
between the two sorts of distinction is of no 
importance. Perhaps Devlin does use two words 
where there is need only for one, but no one 
but he suffers thereby. This, however, is not so. 
For in the first place, Devlin is led to adopt 
a gratuitously self-righteous attitude towards 
moralists like Mill and the authors of the 
Wolfenden Report who look for a single 
criterion to distinguish sin that should be crime 
from sin that shouldn’t be. He treats them, that 
is to say, as though they were guilty of a serious 
philosophical mistake. The authors of the 
Wolfenden Report, for instance, he describes as 
being “wrong in principle” and lays at their door 
an “error in jurisprudence.” To talk in this 
way of one’s opponent is quite seriously to dis¬ 
credit him: and if Devlin’s opponents aren’t all 
that wrong, he is genuinely at fault to give the 
impression that they arc. But Devlin’s attach¬ 
ment to a false theory of distinctions leads him 
not merely to distort his adversaries’ views but 
also to distort his own. For under the influence 
of this theory he separates quite artificially his 
rejection of any unitary method of distinguish¬ 
ing sin from crime and his acceptance of one 
specific multiple method of making the distinc¬ 
tion: and he separates the two discussions not 
merely logically but in space, and in the interval 
between the two discussions he asserts a theory 
that is false taken literally and is also likely to 
give no accurate indication of his own views, 
viz., the theory that society has a right to sup¬ 
press immorality as such. 

S etting aside this inconsistency, let us 
now turn to consider the various stages in 
Devlin’s argument. First, die argument for a 


right inherent in sodety—as opposed to the in¬ 
dividuals who constitute it— to pass moral 
judgments. An initial difficulty here is to see 
what in Devlin’s eyes makes a moral judgment 
a judgment of society, a public not a private 
judgment. A moral judgment, he insists, is not 
made by receiving the support of most members 
of the society in which it is passed. Its publicity 
seems to depend upon its being essential or 
internal to the nature of that society. Now if 
this is so, then the argument from the nature 
of society to the existence of public judgments 
of morality is clearly valid—for a society, it will 
be remembered, is partially defined in terms of 
a common morality. Wherever we have a 
society, wc must have a common morality. 
Accordingly, the interest of the argument now 
focuses on its premiss; the conception of society 
as a community of ideas. 

The conception is not novel. But over the last 
three hundred years it has been characteristic of 
the civilised parts of Europe—their pride, some 
would say—to develop a theory of politics which 
is in radical contrast to Devlin’s. According to 
this theory the identity, and the continuity, of 
a society resides not in the common possession 
of a single morality but in the mutual tolera¬ 
tion of different moralities. This theory is called 
Liberalism. It has been attacked often enough; 
it has formidable and uncompromising rivals in 
doctrines like Communism and Catholicism: 
but it still is the theory of most “uncommitted” 
thinkers in mid-twcntieth-century Europe, for 
whom the problem seems not so much to 
demonstrate the acceptability or consistency of 
the theory as to establish exactly to what degree 
it can ever be realised and how great is the 
strain that it imposes upon human nature. 

To some it might seem that the contrast 
between Liberalism and the political theory 
underlying The Enforcement of Morals is super¬ 
ficial. For toleration is a moral principle or 
idea, and why should we not therefore, in 
accordance with Devlin’s theory, characterise 
the Liberal society as a society that finds its 
moral identity in the common or generally 
accepted principle of toleration? The suggestion 
is ingenious. But it won’t work. It won’t work, 
because though toleration is a moral principle, 
it is not so in the sense required by Devlin. 
For he requires of the common morality of a 
society that it should be rich and comprehensive 
enough for cdhformity to it to result in be 
haviour of a uniform kind over a fairly lartf- 
area of human activity. Morality must be of 
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this kind, else the problem of low and morals, 
as envisaged in the Enforcement of Morais, 
Joes not arise, For this problem is just how 
much of this behaviour is to be enforced by law. 
How it is fairly clear that toleration cannot be 
seen as a morality conformity to which issues in 
uniform behaviour. A society can be marked 
by universal toleration and yet display no 
common pattern of behaviour: for what is toler¬ 
ated may in each case be different. Accordingly, 
Devlin’s insistence that it is in the nature of a 
society to possess a community of moral ideas 
is certainly incompatible with Liberalism; and 
therefore those who find Liberalism for one 
reason or another acceptable must reject the con¬ 
ception of society on which the whole of 
Devlin’s argument depends. 

But even if one were to accept Devlin’s idea 
of society as what, I believe, used to be called 
“a moral entity,” one might well want to object 
to his rather peculiar interpretation of this idea. 
For, as we have seen, Devlin not merely ex¬ 
pounds what he considers to be the role of 
morality in society, he also has something to say 
about the nature of morality itself. And this is 
of an extreme subjectivist kind. It would be a 
negligible exaggeration of Devlin’s moral 
philosophy to say that for him what is wrong 
is what makes “the man on the Clapham omni¬ 
bus" sick. To ask whether the man is justified 
in being sick or whether he is sick on a false 
assumption or sick mistakenly or with no good 
reason (questions that wc normally think it per¬ 
fectly all right to raise about a moral judgment) 
is an evident absurdity. If he is sick, he is sick, 
and the best wc can do is to see that he has no 
cause for being sick again. Reasons, justifica¬ 
tion, argument are at best persuasive tricks, at 
worst they are sophistries that obscure the 
intimate connection between the moral judg¬ 
ment and its emotional ground. 

Such a totally irrationalist conception of 
morals can surely make little direct appeal, and 
the main interest of it must lie in the motives 
that prompted Devlin to embrace it; and from 
this point of view his case is of more than local 
interest. For he demonstrates in a peculiarly 
clear way a paradox that is recurrent in the 
history of ideas. We find, time and time again, 
a man setting out in die full intention of estab¬ 
lishing morality on a basis that will make it at 
once independent of, and superior to, the in¬ 
dividual judgments of individual men: of en¬ 
dowing it with an authority that is to be higher 
and more impersonal than the mere private con¬ 
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science. And then when we look at the outcome 
of his efforts, we find that morality has been 
made to rest on what we would ordinarily think 
to be everything most arbitrary and unreliable 
in human nature; that is to say, feeling in its 
most primitive reaches. This is the paradox: on 
the one hand, morality is ascribed an objectivity 
that goes far beyond ordinary demands; on the 
other hand, what it is provided with is a 
grounding in total subjectivity. And yet there is 
a curious kind of logic, or unity of vision, that 
does unite these two apparently contrasted con¬ 
ceptions of morality, the extreme “objective” 
and the extreme “subjective,” and accounts for 
the fact that they are not infrequently—though 
none the less uncomfortably—yoked together. 
For both these two conceptions share in the 
desire to place morality outside the forum of 
discussion, to make its distinctions not the fit 
subject for reasoning and its verdicts something 
that cannot be overturned in argument. Indeed 
it may be said with justice that both extreme 
objectivism and extreme subjectivism in ethics 
are best to be understood in terms of what they 
exclude; and they exclude much the same. 

It is, moreover, a further fact that what they 
exclude is what it has been the triumph of 
civilisation to establish: the taming of the con¬ 
science by reason. 

I t is now time to turn to the last lap in 
Devlin’s argument—the last lap, I say 
advisedly, because, as we have already seen, it 
is quite unjustified to separate, as he does, the 
second from the third enquiry: it is wrong to 
ask, first, whether society has a right to punish 
immorality, and, then (as though it were a quite 
separate question) whether this right is quali¬ 
fied or not. So let us now ask: Is it correct to 
move from society’s right to pass judgments of 
a moral character to its right (qualified or un¬ 
qualified) to enforce these judgments with the 
weapon of the law? 

I think that the case may perhaps be argued; 
but what I am certain of is that it can’t be 
argued as Devlin argues it. For he makes the 
transition by introducing the further premiss— 
which he regards as all but self-evident and 
therefore no real introduction into the argument 
—that society has a right to secure its own self- 
preservation. From this right society’s right to 
enforce its own morality is supposed directly to 
follow. Now, society’s right to self-preservation 
is something that, implicitly or explicitly, meets 
with fairly general acceptance. The right can, 
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of course, be abused: as in the Moscow purges 
or the South African “treason trials.” And even 
when exercised within due limits it is never 
popular. But only an anarchist could con¬ 
sistently deny it. Furthermore, to ground the 
right, as Devlin does, on the mere existence of 
society has traditional backing: it is, for in¬ 
stance, typical of Spinoza to argue from a 
thing's existence to its right to maintain itself 
in existence. And, arguing like this, Spinoza 
enjoys popular as well as traditional support. 

But, I suggest, both the right of society to 
preserve itself and the argument that would 
derive this right from society’s mere existence 
seem plausible and are acceptable only when 
“self-preservation” is understood in a far nar¬ 
rower sense than that in which it figures in 
Devlin’s argument. For whereas in the popular 
understanding, self-preservation is contrasted 
with destruction or decay, Devlin contrasts it 
with change itself and makes no distinction 
between different kinds of change. Against cor¬ 
ruption and against amelioration alike society 
is entitled to invoke the right to preserve itself. 
The moral identity of a democratic society is 
threatened by storm-troopers; the moral identity 
of a cannibal society is threatened by mission¬ 
aries; the moral identity of Franco’s Spain is 
threatened by Protestant bible-pedlars. If we 
argue with Devlin, we must concede that in all 
these cases the moral right of society to suppress 
those who would “subvest” it enjoys the same 
standing. Now, I doubt if this is what is meant 
by most of those who ordinarily talk of, and 
accept, society’s right of self-preservation. 

But even if we accept the right of self-preser¬ 
vation in this extended sense, it is by no means 
clear that it follows from it and the fact that 
society’s morality is essential to its existence, that 
society has a right to enforce its morality. What 
does follow is that society has a right to preserve 
its morality. But are the enforcement and the 
preservation of morality one and the same 
thing? It is obvious that they are. It is, for 
instance, arguable that a morality, if enforced, 
ceases to be respected, and once it loses respect 
its existence is in danger. And, again, it can 
be argued that for a code of morals to preserve 
respect, it must sometimes be broken, and if it 
is rigorously enforced it runs the risk of never 
being broken. Historical examples confirm this 
abstract reasoning. Sumptuary laws may pro¬ 
vide a reasonable system of taxation, but they 
have done little to inculcate a moral aversion 


to waste and extravagance; and the relation 
between Prohibition and Temperance has been 
the inverse of that desired by reformers. 

Of course there is a conclusion to be drawn 
from Devlin’s premises, but that conclusion is 
not merely unacceptable but so unacceptable 
that in itself it is a powerful argument against 
the truth of the premises that necessitate it. 
And that is the proposition that society can use 
any method at its disposal to suppress criticism 
of its prevailing moral ideas. For there can be 
no reasonable doubt 'that what really places a 
moral code in jeopardy is the free diffusion of 
ideas inimical to it. For unless the code is use¬ 
lessly rudimentary, or the criticism of it ex¬ 
tremely incompetent, sooner or later some of its 
leading ideas are going to be very roughly 
handled. And then the code really will be en¬ 
dangered. A moral code can survive a great 
deal in the way of contravention; what, I sub¬ 
mit, it can survive very little of is controversion. 
Is Devlin really prepared to hand over to society 
the right to preserve its morality from the minds 
of its members? Devlin’s dilemma is that either 
he must follow the argument where it really 
leads him, or else he must find another argu¬ 
ment for remaining where he wishes to be. 

I think then that The Enforcement of 
Morals, for all its great literary merits and 
its air of extreme clarity, contains little reason¬ 
ing that is at once valid and acceptable. Of 
course the ultimate position may be correct: in 
the history of ideas as many bad arguments have 
been produced for true conclusions as for false 
ones. 

But there may well be those who, reading 
The Enforcement of Morals, are led not merely 
to reject it but to reject in advance any argu¬ 
ment of a similar kind. They may feel that any 
attempt to draw a line between sin and crime 
that makes reference to notions like the moral 
community or society’s unqualified right to self- 
preservation is doomed to be unacceptable, and 
equally that any discussion of the subject that 
fails to mention human fallibility and the self¬ 
development of the individual and his faculties 
must be miserably incomplete. To those who 
feel like this I would lend a sympathetic ear. 
But I must, regretfully, point out that nothing 
I have set down here, none of the limited and 
local argument I have used against Devlin, can 
increase, to any gteasurable degree, the authority 
of what they say. 
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W ITH Boston and its mysteri¬ 
ously enduring reputation, “the 
reverberation is longer than the 
thunderclap,” as Emerson observed about 
the tenacious fame of certain artists. Boston 
—wrinkled, spindly-legged, depleted of 
nearly all her spiritual and cutaneous oils, 
provincial, self-esteeming—has gone on 
spending and spending her inflated bills of 
pure reputation, decade after decade. Now, 
one supposes it is all over at last. The old 
jokes embarrass, the anecdotes are so many 
thrice-squeezed lemons, and no new fruit 
hangs on the boughs. All the American 
regions are breaking up, ground down to a 
standard American corn meal. And why not 
Boston, which would have been the most 
difficult to maintain? There has never been 
anything quite like Boston as a creation of 
the American imagination, or perhaps one 
should say as a creation of the American 
scene. Some of the legend was once real, 
surely. Our utilitarian, fluid landscape has 
produced a handful of regional conceptions, 
popular images, brief and naked: the con¬ 
servative Vermonter, the boastful Texan, the 
honeyed Southerner. “Graciousness is ours,” 
brays a coarsened South; and the sheiks of 
Texas cruise around their desert. 

The Boston image is more complex. The 
city is felt to have, in the end, a pure and 
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special nature, absurd no doubt but somehow 
valuable. Empiricism will not carry one far; 
faith and being, sheer being above all, are 
needed. To be it, old Boston, real Boston, 
very Boston, and—one shrinks before the 
stale claim—proper Boston; there lies know¬ 
ledge. An author can hardly fail to turn a 
penny or two on this magical subject. Every¬ 
one will consent to be informed on it, to be 
slyly entertained by it. Actual Boston is 
governed largely by people of Irish descent 
and more and more, recently, by men of 
Italian descent. Not long ago, the old Yankee, 
Senator Saltonstall, remarked wistfully that 
there were still a good many Anglo-Saxons 
in Massachusetts, his own family among 
them. Extinction is foreshadowed in the 
defence. 

Plainness and pretension restlessly feuding 
and combining; wealth and respectability and 
firmness of character ending in the produc¬ 
tion of a number of diverting individual tics 
or, at the best, instances of high culture. 
.Something of that sort is the legendary 
Boston soul or so one supposes without full 
confidence because die old citizens of Boston 
vehemently hold to the notion that the city 
and their character are ineffable, unknowable. 
When asked for an opinion on the admirable 
novel, Boston Adventure, or even the light 
social history, The Proper Bostonians, the 
answer invariably comes, “Not Boston.” The 
descriptive intelligence, the speculative mind, 
the fresh or even the merely open eye are felt 
to discover nothing but errors here, be they 
errors of praise or censure. Still, wrong¬ 
headedness flourishes, the subject fascinates, 
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and the Athenaeum’s list of written produc¬ 
tions on this topic is nearly endless. 

The best book on Boston is Henry James’ 
novel, The Bostonians, By the bald and bold 
use of the place-name, the unity of situation 
and person is dramatised. But poor James, of 
course, was roundly and importantly in¬ 
formed by everyone, including his brother 
William, that this too was “not Boston,’’ and, 
stricken, he pushed aside a superb creation, 
and left the impregnable, unfathomable 
Boston to its mysteries. James’ attitude to¬ 
wards the city’s intellectual consequence and 
social charm is one of absolute impiety. A 
view of the Charles River reveals 

... an horizon indented at empty intervals with 
wooden spires, the masts of lonely boats, the 
chimneys of dirty "works,” over a brackish ex¬ 
panse of anomalous character, which is too big 
for a river and too small for a bay. 

A certain house has 

a peculiar look of being both new and faded— 
a kind of modern fatigue—like certain articles 
of commerce which are sold at a reduction as 
shop-worn. 

However, there is little natural landscape in 
James’ novel. The picture is, rather, of the 
psychological Boston of the 1870’s, a confused 
scene, slightly mad with neurotic repressions, 
provincialism, and earnestness without intel¬ 
lectual seriousness. 

J ames’ view of Boston is not the usual 
one, although his irony and dissatisfaction 
are shared by Henry Adams who says that 
“a simpler manner of life and thought could 
hardly exist, short of cave-dwelling,” and by 
Santayana who spoke of Boston as a “moral 
and intellectual nursery, always busy apply¬ 
ing first principles to trifles.” 

The great majority of the writings on 
Boston are in another spirit altogether— 
frankly unctuous—for the town has always 
attracted men of quiet and timid and tasteful 
opinion, men interested in old families and 
things, in the charms of times recently past, 
collectors of anecdote about those Boston 
worthies hardly anyone can still clearly 


identify, men who spoke and preached and 
whose style and fame deteriorated quickly: 
Rufus Choate, Dr. Channing, Edward 
Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, and Theodore 
Parker; names that remain in one’s mind, 
without producing an image or a fact, as the 
marks are left on the wall after the picture 
has been removed. William Dean Howells 
held a more usual view than Henry James 
or Adams or Santayana. Indeed Howells’ 
original enthusiasm *for garden and edifice, 
person and setting, is more than a little 
exalte. The first sight of the Chapel at 
Mount Auburn Cemetery moved him more 
than the “Acropolis, Westminster Abbey, 
and Santa Croce in one." The massive, grey 
stones of “the Public Library and the 
Aethenaeum are hardly eclipsed by the 
Vatican and the Pitti.” And so on. 

The importance of Boston was intellectual 
and as its intellectual donations to the country 
have diminished, so it has declined from its 
lofty symbolic meaning to become a more 
lowly image, a sort of "farce of conservative 
exclusiveness and snobbish humour. Mar- 
quand’s George Apley is a figure of the 
decline—fussy, sentimental, farcically man¬ 
nered, archaic. He cannot be imaged as an 
Abolitionist, an author, a speaker; he is 
merely a “character,” a very idiosyncratic and 
simple-minded one. The old Boston had 
something of the spirit of Bloomsbury: clan 
nish, worldly, and intellectually serious. 
About the historian Prescott, Van Wyck 
Brooks could say . . for at least ten years, 
Prescott had been hard at work, harder, per¬ 
haps, than any Boston merchant.” History, 
indeed, with its long, leisurely, gentlemanly 
labours, the books arriving by post, the cards 
to be kept and filed, the sections to be copied, 
the documents to be checked, is the ideal pur¬ 
suit for the New England mind. All the 
Adamses spent a good deal of their lives on 
one kind of history or another. The eccen¬ 
tricity, studiousness, and study-window slow 
pace of life of the historical gentleman lay 
everywhere about the Boston scene. For 
money, society, fashion, extravagance, one 
went to New York. But now, the descendants 
of the old intellectual aristocracy Uve in the 
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respectable suburbs and lead the healthy, out¬ 
door life that atrophies .the sedentary nerves 
of culture. The blue-stocking, the eccentric, 
the intransigent bring a blush of uncertainty 
and embarrassment to the healthy young 
couple’s cheek. 

B oston to-day can still provide a fairly 
stimulating atmosphere for the banker, 
the broker, for doctors and lawyers. “Open 
end” investments prosper, the fish come in at 
the dock, the wool market continues, and 
workers are employed in the shoe factories in 
the nearby towns. For the engineer, the 
physicist, the industrial designer, for all the 
highly-trained specialists of the electronic age, 
Boston and its area are of seemingly un¬ 
limited promise. Sleek, well-designed fac¬ 
tories and research centres pop up every¬ 
where; the companies plead, in the Sunday 
papers, for more chemists, more engineers, 
and humbly relate the executive benefits of 
salary and pension and advancement they are 
prepared to offer. .But otherwise, for the 
artist, the architect, the composer, the writer, 
the philosopher, the historian, for those 
humane pursuits for which the town was 
once noted and even for the delights of en¬ 
tertainment, for dancing, acting, cooking, 
Boston is a bewildering place. 

There is, first of all, the question of Boston 
or New York. (The question is not new; in¬ 
deed it was answered in the last decades of 
the last century in favour of New York as 
the cultural centre of America.) It is, in our 
day, only a private and personal question: 
which of the two Eastern cities should one 
try to live and work in? It is a one-sided 
problem. For the New Yorker, San Francisco 
or Florida, perhaps—Boston, never. In 
Boston, New York tantalises; one of the ad¬ 
vantages of Boston is said, wistfully, to be its 
nearness to New York. It is a bad sign when 
a man who has come to Boston or Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, from another place 
begins to show an undivided acceptance of his 
new town. Smugness is the great vice of the 
two places 1 . Between puffy self-satisfaction 
and the fatiguing wonder if one wouldn’t be 
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happier, more productive, more appreciated 
in New York a thoughtful man makes his 
choice. 

Boston is not a small New York, as they 
say a child is not a small adult but is, rather, 
a specially organised small creature with its 
small-creature’s temperature, balance, and 
distribution of fat. In Boston there is an utter 
absence of that wild electric beauty of New 
York, of the marvellous excited rush of 
people in taxi-cabs at twilight, of the great 
Avenues and Streets, the restaurants, theatres, 
bars, hotels, delicatessens, shops. In Boston 
the night comes down with an incredibly 
heavy, small-town finality. The cows come 
home; the chickens go to roost; the meadow 
is dark. Nearly every Bostonian is in his own 
house or in someone else’s house, dining at 
the home board, enjoying domestic and social 
privacy. The “nice little dinner party”—for 
this the Bostonian would sell his soul. In 
the evenings, the old “accommodators” dart 
about the city, carrying their black uni¬ 
forms and white aprons in a paper bag. They 
are on call to go anywhere, to cook and serve 
dinners. Many of these women are former 
cooks and maids, now living on Social 
Security retirement pensions, supplemented 
by the fees for these evening “accommoda¬ 
tions” to the community. Their style and the 
bland respectability of their cuisine keep up 
the social tone of the town. They are like 
those old slaves who stuck to their places and, 
even in the greatest deprivation, graciously 
went on toting things to the Massa’. 

There is a curious flimsiness and indiffer¬ 
ence in the commercial life of Boston. The 
restaurants are, charitably, to be called 
mediocre; the famous sea food is only palat¬ 
able when raw. Otherwise it usually has to 
endure the deep-fry method that makes 
everything taste like the breaded pork chops 
of the Middle West, which in turn taste like 
the fried sole of Boston. Here, French 
restaurants quickly become tea-roomy, as if 
some sort of rapid naturalisation had taken 
place. There is not a single attractive eating- 
place on the water-front. An old downtown 
restaurant of considerable celebrity, Locke- 
Ober, has been expanded, let out, and 
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"costumed” by one of the American 
restaurant decorators whose productions 
have a ready-made look, as if the designs had 
been chosen from a catalogue. But for the 
purest eccentricity, there is the “famous” 
restaurant, Durgin Park, which is run like a 
boarding-house in a mining town. And so it 
goes. Downtown Boston at night is a dreary 
jungle of honky-tonks for sailors, dreary de¬ 
partment-store windows, Loew’s movie- 
houses, hill-billy bands, strippers, parking 
lots, undistinguished new buildings. Mid¬ 
town Boston—small, expensive shops, the in¬ 
evitable Elizabeth Arden and Helena Rubin¬ 
stein "salons,” Brooks Brothers—is deserted 
at night, except for people going in and out 
of the Ritz Carlton Hotel, the only public 
place in Boston that could be called “smart.” 
The merchandise in the Newbury Street 
shops is designed in a high fashion, elaborate, 
furred, and sequined, but it is never seen any¬ 
where. Perhaps it is for out-of-town use, like 
a travelling man’s mistress. 

Just as there is no smart life, so there is no 
Soho, no Greenwich Village. Recently a man 
was murdered in a parking lot in the China¬ 
town area. His address was given as the South 
End, a lower-class section, and he was said to 
be a "free-spender,” making enough money 
as a summer bar-tender on Cape Cod to lead 
a free-wheeling life the rest of the year. One 
paper referred to the unfortunate man as a 
“member of the Beacon Hill Bohemia set.” 
This designation is of considerable interest 
because there is no “Bohemia” in Boston, 
neither upper nor lower; the detergent of 
bourgeois Boston cleans everything, effort¬ 
lessly, completely. If there were a Bohemia, 
its members would live on Beacon Hill, the 
most beautiful part of Boston and, like the 
older parts of most cities, fundamentally class¬ 
less, providing space for the rich in the noble 
mansions and for the people with little money 
in the run-down alleys. For both of these 
groups the walled gardens of Beacon Hill, 
the mews, the coach houses, the river views, 
the cobble-stone streets are a necessity and the 
yellow brick structures of the Fenway are 
poison. Espresso bars have sprung up, or 
rather dug down in basements, but no 


summer of Bohcmianism is ushered into 
town. This reluctance is due to the Boston 
legend and its endurance as a lost ideal, a 
romantic quest. 

S omething transcendental is always 
expected in Boston. There is, one 
imagines, behind the drapery on Mount 
Vernon Street a person of democratic- 
curiosity and originality of expression, some¬ 
one alas—and this is the tiresome Boston note 
— well-born. It is likely to be, even in imagin¬ 
ation, a she, since women now and not the 
men provide the links with the old traditions. 
Of her, then, one expects a certain unpro- 
fcssionalism, but it is not expected that she 
will be superficial; she is profoundly conven¬ 
tional in manner of life but capable of radical 
insights. To live in Boston means to seek 
some connection with this famous local excel¬ 
lence, the regional type and special creation 
of the city. 

An angry disappointment attends the 
romantic soul bent upon this quest. When the 
archaeological diggings do turn up an authen¬ 
tic specimen it will be someone old, nearly 
gone, “whom you should have known when 
she was young”—and could hear. The 
younger Bostonians seem in revolt against the 
old excellence, with its indulgent, unfettered 
development of the self. Revolt, however, is 
too active a word for a passive failure to 
perpetuate the ideal high-mindedness and in¬ 
tellectual effort. With the fashionable young 
women of Boston, one might just as well be 
on Long Island. In the nervous, shy, earnest 
women there is a lingering hint of the 
peculiar local development. Terrible faux-pas 
are constantly being made by this reasonable, 
honourable person, followed by blushes and 
more false steps and explanations and the 
final blinking, retreating blush. 

Among the men, the equivalent of the 
blushing, blurting, sensitive, and often “fine” 
woman, is a person who exists everywhere 
perhaps but nowhere else with such elabora¬ 
tion of type, such purity of example. This is 
the well-born Tailure, the amateur not by 
choice but from some fatal reticence of tern- 
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pcrament. They are often descendants of 
intellectual Boston, odd-ball grandsons, 
charming and sensitive, puzzlingly compli¬ 
cated, living on a “small income.” These un¬ 
happy men carrying on their conscience the 
weight of unpublished novels, half-finished 
paintings, impossible historical projects, old- 
fashioned poems, unproduced plays. Their 
inevitable “small income” is a sort of dynastic 
flaw, like haemophilia. Much money seems 
often to impose obligations of energetic man¬ 
agement; from great fortunes the living cells 
receive the hints of the possibilities of genuine 
power, enough to make some enormously 
rich Americans endure the humiliations and 
fatigues of political office. Only the most 
decadent and spoiled think of living in idle¬ 
ness on millions; but this notion does occur 
to the man afflicted with ten thousand a year. 
He will commit himself with a dreamy cour¬ 
age to whatever traces of talent he may have 
and live to see himself punished by the New 
England conscience which demands accom¬ 
plishments, duties performed, responsibilities 
noted, and energies sensibly used. The dying 
will accuses and the result is a queer kind of 
Boston incoherence. It is literally impossible 
much of the time to tell what some of the 
most attractive men in Boston are talking 
about. Half-uttered witticisms, grave and 
fascinating obfuscations, points incredibly 
qualified, hesitations infinitely refined—one 
staggers about, charmed and confused, by the 
twilight. 

But this person, with his longings, connects 
with the old possibilities and, in spite of his 
practical failure, keeps alive the memory of 
the best days. He may have a brother who has 
retained the mercantile robustness of nature 
and easy capacity for action and yet has lost 
all belief in anything except money and class, 
who may practise private charities, but enter¬ 
tain profoundly trivial national and world 
views. A Roosevelt, Harriman, or Stevenson 
tre impossible to imagine as members of the 
Boston aristocracy; here the vein of self-satis¬ 
faction and public indifference cuts too 
deeply. Indeed great vulgarity of mind is not 
llways alien to the finest Boston stock of the 
resent age. 
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asvard (across the river in Cant' 
bridge) and Boston are two ends of one 
moustache. Harvard is now so large and in¬ 
ternational it has altogether avoided the 
whimsical stagnation of Boston. But the two 
places need each other, as we knowingly say 
of a mis-matched couple. Without the 
faculty, the visitors, the events that Harvard 
brings to the life here, Boston would be in¬ 
tolerable to anyone except genealogists, 
antique dealers, and those who find repletion 
in a closed local society. 

Unfortunately, Harvard, like Boston, has 
“tradition,” and in America this always 
carries with it the risk of a special staleness 
of attitude, and of pride, incredibly and 
comically swollen like the traits of hypocrisy, 
selfishness, or lust in the old dramas. At Har¬ 
vard some of the vices of “society” exist, of 
Boston society that is—arrogance and the 
blinding dazzle of being, being at Harvard. 
The moral and social temptations of Har¬ 
vard’s unique position in American academic 
life are great and the pathos is seen in those 
young faculty members who are presendy at 
Harvard but whose appointments are not per¬ 
manent and so they may be thrown down, 
banished from the beatific condition. The 
young teacher in this position lives in a dazed 
state of love and hatred, pride and fear; their 
faces have a look of desperate yearning, for 
they would rather serve in heaven than reign 
in hell. For those who are not banished, for 
the American at least, since the many distin¬ 
guished foreigners at Harvard need not 
endure these piercing and fascinating com¬ 
plications, something of Boston seems to seep 
into their characters. They may come from 
anywhere in America and yet to be at Har¬ 
vard unites them with the transcendental, 
legendary Boston, with New England in 
flower. They begin to revere the old worthies, 
the houses, the paths trod by so many before, 
and they feel a throb of romantic sympathy 
for the directly-gazing portraits on the walls, 
for the old graves and old names in the 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. All of this has . 
charm and may even have a degree of social 
and intellectual value—and then again it may 
not. Devious parochialisms, irrelevant snob- 
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beries, a bemused exaggeration of one's own 
productions, pimple the soul of a man up¬ 
holding tradition in a forest of relaxation, 
such as most of America is thought to be. 
Henry James’ observation in his book on 
Hawthorne bears on this: 

... it is only in a country where newness and 
change and brevity of tenure are the common 
substance of life, that the fact of one’s ancestors 
having lived for a hundred and seventy years in 
a single spot would become an element of one’s 
morality. It is only an imaginative American that 
would reel urged to keep reverting to this circum¬ 
stance, to keep analysing and cunningly consider¬ 
ing it. 

I F t h E old things of Boston arc too heavy 
and plushy, the new either hasn’t been 
born or is appallingly shabby and poor. As 
early as Thanksgiving, Christmas decorations 
unequalled for cheap ugliness go up in the 
Public Garden and on the Boston Common. 
Year after year, the city fathers bring out 
creches and camels and Mother and Child 
so badly made and of such tasteless colours 
they verge on blasphemy, or would seem to 
do so if it were not for the further degrada¬ 
tion of secular little men blowing horns and 
the canes of peppermint hanging on the 
lamps. The shock of the first sight is the most 
interesting; later the critical senses are stilled 
as year after year the same bits are brought 
forth and gradually one realises that the 
whole thing is a sort of permanent exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Recently the dying downtown shopping 
section of Boston was to be graced with 
flowers, an idea perhaps in imitation of the 
charming potted geraniums and tulips along 
Fifth Avenue in New York. Commercial 
Boston produced a really amazing display: 
old, grey square bins, in which were stuck a 
few bits of yellowing, dying evergreen. It had 
the look of exhausted greenery thrown out in 
the garbage and soon the dust-bins were full 
of other bits of junk and discard—people had 
not realised or recognised the decorative hope 
and saw only the rubbishy result. 

The municipal, civic backwardness of 
Boston does not seem to bother its more fortu¬ 
nate residents. For them and for the observer, 


Boston’s beauty Is serene and private, an en¬ 
closed, intense personal life, rich with 
domestic variation, interesting stuffs and 
things, showing the hearthside vitality of a 
Dutch genre painting. Of an evening the 
spirits quicken, not to public entertainment, 
but instead to the sights behind the draperies, 
the glimpses of drawing-rooms on Louisburg 
Square, panelled walls and French chande¬ 
liers on Commonwealth Avenue, book¬ 
shelves and flower-filled bays on Beacon 
Street. Boston is a winter city. Every apart¬ 
ment has a fireplace. In the town houses, old 
persons climb steps without complaint, four 
or five floors of them, cope with the main¬ 
tenance of roof and gutter and survive the 
impractical kitchen and resign themselves to 
the useless parlours. This is life; the house, 
the dinner party, the charming gardens, one’s 
high ceilings, fine windows, lacy grillings, 
magnolia trees, inside shutters, glassed-in 
studios on the top of what were once stables, 
outlook on the “river side.” Setting is serious. 
When it is not serious, when a splendid old 
private house passes into less dedicated hands, 
an almost exuberant swiftness of deterioration 
can be noticed. A rooming-house, although 
privately owned, is no longer in the purest 
sense a private house and soon it partakes of 
some of the feckless, ugly, municipal neglect. 
The contrasts are startling. One of two 
houses of almost identical exterior design will 
have shining windows, a bright brass door¬ 
knocker, and its twin will show a “Rooms” 
sign peering out of dingy glass, curtained by 
those lengths of flowered plastic used in the 
shower bath. Garbage lies about in the alleys 
behind the rooming-houses, discarded furni¬ 
ture blocks old garden gateways. The vulner¬ 
ability of Boston’s way of life, the meanness 
of most things that fall outside the needs of 
the upper classes, are shown with a bleak and 
terrible fullness in the rooming-houses on 
Beacon Street. And even some of the best 
houses show a spirit of mere “maintenance,” 
which, while useful for the individual with 
money, leads to civic dullness, architectural 
torpor, and stagnation. In the Back Bay area, 
a voluntary, casual association of ^property 
owners exists for the purpose of trying to keep 
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the alleys clean, the streets lighted beyond 
their present medieval darkness, and to pur¬ 
sue other worthy items of neighbourhood 
value. And yet this same group will “protest” 
against the attractive Caf£ Florian on New¬ 
bury Street (smell of coffee too strong!) and 
against the brilliandy exciting Boston Arts 
Festival held in the beautiful Public Garden 
for two weeks in June. The idea that Boston 
might be a vivacious, convenient place to 
live in is not uppermost in these residents’ 
thoughts. Trying to buy groceries in the best 
sections of the Back Bay region is an interest¬ 
ing study in commercial apathy. 

A g r e a t many of the young Bostonians 
leave town, often taking off with a 
sullen demand for a freer, more energetic air. 
And yet many of them return later, if not to 
the city itself, to the beautiful sea towns and 
old villages around it. For the city itself, who 
will live in it after the present human land¬ 
marks are gone? No doubt, some of the 
young people there at the moment will per¬ 
severe, and as a reward for their fidelity and 
endurance will themselves later become 
monuments, old types interesting to students 
of what our colleges call American Civilisa¬ 
tion. Boston is defective, out-of-date, vain, 
and lazy, but if you’re not in a hurry it has 
a deep, secret appeal. Or, more accurately, 
those who like it may make of its appeal a 
secret. The weight of the Boston legend, the 
tedium of its largely fraudulent posture of 
traditionalism, the disillusionment of the 
Boston present as a cultural force, make quick 
minds hesitate to embrace a region too deeply 
compromised. They are on their guard 
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against falling for it, but meanwhile they can 
enjoy its very defects, its backwardness, its 
slowness, its position as one of the large, pos¬ 
sible cities on the Eastern sea-coast, its 
private, residential charm. They speak of 
going to New York and yet another season 
finds them holding back, positively enjoying 
the Boston life.... 

... Outside it is winter, dark. The curtains 
are drawn, the wood is on the fire, the table 
has been checked, and in the stillness one' 
waits for the guests who come stamping in 
out of the snow. There are lectures in Cam¬ 
bridge, excellent concerts in Symphony Hall, 
bad plays being tried out for the hungry 
sheep of Boston before going to the hungry 
sheep of New York. Arnold Toynbee or T. S. 
Eliot or Robert Frost or Robert Oppenheimer 
or Barbara Ward is in town again. The cars 
are double-parked so thickly along the 
narrow streets that a moving vehicle can 
scarcely manoeuvre; the pedestrians stumble 
over the cobbles; in the back alleys a cat cries 
and the rats, enormously fat, run in front of 
the car lights creeping into the parking spots. 
Inside it is cosy, Victorian, and gossipy. 
Someone else has not been kept on Harvard. 
The old Irish “accommodator” puffs up stairs 
she had never seen before a few hours pre¬ 
viously and announces that dinner is ready. 
A Swedish journalist is just getting off the 
train at the Back Bay Station. He has been 
exhausted by cocktails, reality, life, taxis, tele¬ 
phones, bad connections in New York and 
Chicago, pulverised by a “good time.” Sigh¬ 
ing, he alights, seeking old Boston, a culture 
that hasn’t been alive for a long time... and 
rest. 
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The Faith of Darwinism 

By Marjorie Grene 


"Vainly did we philosophers and critical theo¬ 
logians over and over again decree the extermina¬ 
tion of miracles, our ineffectual sentence died away, 
because we could neither dispense with miraculous 
agency, nor point to any natural force able to supply 
it. where it had seemed most indispensable. Darwin 
has demonstrated this force, this process of Nature; 
he has opened the door by which a happier coming 
race will cast out miracles, never to return. Every¬ 
one who knows what miracles imply will praise 
him, in conscouence, as one of the greatest bene¬ 
factors of the human race." 

T hus wrote the Biblical critic David Strauss 
in The Old Faith and the New , published 
in English translation in 1873 and quoted by 
Gertrude Himmelfarb in her Darwin and the 
Darwinian Revolution * The sixties and seven¬ 
ties saw, not only the triumph of Darwinism 
over religion, but the rise of Darwinism as 
religion: as a religion of humanity, impelled by 
the inhumanity of literal Christian belief. Dar¬ 
win, though himself only partly a Darwinian, 
yet set the tone for this aspect of the Darwinian 
cult in his autobiography—in a passage sup¬ 
pressed by his widow and included in tne new 
complete edition: 

I can indeed hardly see how anyone ought to 
wish Christianity to be true; for, if so, the plain 
language of the text seems to show that the men 
who do not believe, and this would include my 
Father, Brother and almost all my best friends, 
will be everlastingly punished. And this is a 
damnable doctrine. 

This “damnable doctrine” of Christianity has 
been the target of evolutionary ethics from the 
early T. H. Huxley to Julian Huxley, George 
Gaylord Simpson, or Theodosius Dobzhansky 
in the present generation. Sin, punishment, the 
last vestige of the jealous Hebrew god, such 
thinkers feel, have been vanquished under the 


benevolent banner of purely naturalistic nature, 
unplanned and therefore unresentful. So we 
have, for instance, Julian Huxley’s “morality of 
evolutionary direction”: 

Anything which permits or promotes open 
development is right, anything which restricts 
or frustrates development is wrong. 

Some Darwinians, it is true, deny this ethical 
implication of Darwinism. T. H. Huxley, in 
his later years, denied it; so docs the British 
naturalist David Lack in a recent book called 
Evolutionary Theory and Christian Belief: The 
Unresolved Conflict. For such thinkers, Dar¬ 
winian nature, which scientific conscience com¬ 
pels them to accept, is the blind ongoing of fact 
indifferent to value and incapable of generating 
value. Morality must maintain itself, on this 
view, not within, but against the evolutionary 
stream. But this is, on the whole, an exceptional 
view; the humanitarian Leitmotif has been a 
genuine force in the origin and spread of Dar¬ 
winism. 

Yet this is only half the story, and the lesser 
half. It is as a religion of science that Darwinism 
chiefly held, and holds men’s minds. The deri¬ 
vation of life, of man, of man’s deepest hopes 
and highest achievements, from the external and 
indirect determination of small chance errors, 
appears as the very keystone of the naturalistic 
universe. And the defence of natural selection 
appears, therefore, as the defence of the in¬ 
tegrity, the independence, the dignity of science 
itself. In this spirit T. H. Huxley first rose to 
its defence: 

... I have said that the man of science is the 
sworn interpreter of nature in the high court of 
reason. But of what avail is his honest speech, if 
ignorance is the assessor of the judge, and preju¬ 
dice the foreman of the jury?... To those whose 
life is spent, to^ise Newton’s noble words, in 
picking up here a pebble and there a pebble on 
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The Faith of Darwinism 


the shores of the great ocean of truth—who 
watch, day by day, the slow but sure advance of 
that mighty tide, bearing on its bosom the 
thousand treasures wherewith man ennobles and 
beautifies his life—it would be laughable, if it 
were not so sad, to see the little Canutes of the 
hour enthroned in solemn state, bidding that 
great wave to stay, and threatening to check its 
beneficent progress. . . . Surely, it is the duty of 
the public to discourage anything of this kind, 
to discredit these foolish meddlers who think 
they do the Almighty a service by preventing a 
thorough study of His works. 

Thus, a century ago, Darwinism against Chris¬ 
tian orthodoxy. 

To-day the tables are turned. The modified, 
but still characteristically Darwinian theory has 
itself become an orthodoxy, preached by its 
adherents with religious fervour, and doubted, 
they feci, only by a few muddlers imperfect in 
scientific faith. Sir Gavin de Beer’s great classic 
Embryos and Ancestors, for example, presents 
in brilliant array a host of cmbryological data 
bearing on evolution, but with no apparent 
relevance to the process of natural selection. Yet 
he concludes the third edition: 

It is now recognised that evolution is the result 
of selection acting on heritable variation in the 
form of mutation and recombination of Men- 
delian genes. These processes must have been at 
wor\ in all the evolutionary changes considered 
in this bool(. The morphological modes describe 
aspects of the course which the changes took, but 
it was variation and selection which caused them. 
(my italics) 

And accordingly, in his centennial essay in 
Endeavour , Sir Gavin assures us that 

. . . with the same confidence as it accepts 
Copernicus’s demonstrations of the movement of 
the Earth round the sun and Newton's formula¬ 
tion of the laws of this movement, science can 
now celebrate the centenary of rhe first general 
principle to be discovered applicable to the entire 
realm of living beings. 

Biology, thanks to Darwin (with assistance, in¬ 
deed, from the rediscoverers of Mendel), has at 
last matured into a proper science, “Lamarck 
nonsense” is disinherited, old metaphysical 
follies re-echo only distantly in the ears of a few 
foolish mystics. Branches of biology once dis¬ 
parate—paleontology, embryology, ecology, tax¬ 
onomy, genetics—converge on the new, great 
synthesis. Matter becoming life (and mind) 
through natural selection of small chance muta¬ 
tions; life spreading in ever new directions 
through* opportunistic exploitation of the un¬ 
expected: of new niches in nature happening to 
fit a slightly new departure in the arrangement 


of established genotypes, or slightly new geno¬ 
types happening to tumble into nitherto un¬ 
exploited environments—this is the vision which 
experiment and mathematics, field observation 
and its statistical analysis combine to support. 

T h e k e was a tune, about the turn of the 
century, when the concept of mutation—i.e. 
of a sudden change in the structure of the germ 
plasm—appeared to contradict Darwin’s view 
of a slow and gradual process in which slightly 
less fit variations were eliminated in favour of 
the slightly better adapted. But beginning witJhv 
Sir Ronald Fisher's Genctical Theory of Natural 
Selection in 1930 there has arisen a most impos¬ 
ing synthesis of these two conceptions. Darwin 
did not know whether inheritance Was blending 
or particulate—whether variations once occur¬ 
ring were or were not assimilated in some un¬ 
known way into the material of inheritance. 
Mendel, whose work lay buried till the early 
20th century, had, in fact, in Darwin’s lifetime 
proved the particulate basis. This seemed at 
first to mean that variations, for the use of 
evolution, arc sudden and large, and not minute 
and gradual as Darwin imagined. What Fisher 
saw, however, was (t) that particulate inheri¬ 
tance retains variations for selection to work on, 
as blending inheritance would not, and (2) that 
it is not the changes in individuals that matter, 
for dte purposes of evolution, but the changes 
in populations—and these are gradual. For if 
you have an active interbreeding population, 
say, of a thousand fruit flies, and you get a 
changed gene, say, for eyeless, in one chromo¬ 
some in one of tnem, the proportion will now 
be 999 normal flies to one containing the muta¬ 
tion (and the corresponding change in the genes 
will be to 1,999 of the normal allele and one of 
the mutated form); in the next generation you 
may have 998 to two (or 1,998 normal genes to 
two mutated ones) and so on. This kind of 
change in a population is usually, and can be, 
very gradual; and it is measurable by statistical 
methods. In fact this measurement is said to be 
the measure of selective intensity—the change in 
Mendelian proportions in a population it natural 
selection, or genctical selection, as it is more 
properly called, and Darwinism is vindicated. 

Yet surely, one may protest, Darwin’s theory 
had to do with the “preservation of favoured 
races,” the survival of the fittest and all that. 
On the face of it, these changing Mendelian 
ratios seem to have no connection with increas¬ 
ing adaptation, or the elimination of the unfit,' 
or anything of the sort. Yet here, too, the 
modern theory is more Darwinian than Darwin 
himself. “Evolution,” Fisher says, “is progres- ‘ 
sive adaptation and consists in nothing else." 
And life itself 1 is evolution: populations evolving, 
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fitting in here and there, weeding themselves 
out here and there, as changing opportunities 
appear and disappear. That is what selective 
intensity measures; for what else could it con¬ 
ceivably be measuring? Darwin excepted some 
characters from this rule, seeing no reason to 
consider them advantageous or otherwise. But 
modern ecological methods have greatly ampli¬ 
fied and codified the relevant data, and have 
proved even some of Darwin’s exceptions— 
notably, for instance, colour polymorphism in 
the common land snail—to be in fact confirma¬ 
tions of his view. For modern Darwinians only 
trivial variations can be indifferent to selection 
ressurc. Whatever characters are stable must 
ave a reason, and the reason must be adaptive, 
otherwise natural selection could not control it. 

The compelling power of the selection theory 
—that is, the view that all major trends in 
evolution are adaptive, and that the genesis of 
adaptations is explained by the gradual and 
external control of chance variations through 
selection pressure—is well illustrated, for ex¬ 
ample, by de Beer’s reasoning in the centennial 
essay quoted above. Attacking those who invoke 
against the selection theory its “mathematical 
improbability,” he argues that they 


consist in? Selection selects by definition the 
bettor adapted alternatives; yet adaptation aftea 
leads not to survival, let alone to the evolution 
of new forms, but to extinction. In de Beer’s 
centennial argument, however, this fact appears 
as evidence against a belief in teleology or provi¬ 
dence, not against selection. So he argues, on 
the very same page as the passage just quoted: 

It can be shown that the more detailed the 
adaptation, the more “improbable" it may appear 
as a product of “chance," the more likely its 
possessor is to be doomed to extinction through 
inability to become adapted to changed con¬ 
ditions. Structures may be developed which at 
first benefit individuals in their competition to 
survive; but by continued selection such struc¬ 
tures may become exaggerated and lead to extinc¬ 
tion of the species. This seems to have been what 
happened to the Huia-bird, where mated pairs 
constantly remained in company together, and 
the beaks of the male and female reached an 
extraordinary disparity of size in adaptation to 
their very special feeding, but failed to enable 
the birds to obtain ordinary food when their 
special diet was unavailable. Excess, even of adap¬ 
tation, is harmful, and the fossil record shows 
that the vast majority of lines of evolution have 
lal to extinction, which is a grim comment on 
the alleged powers of providential guidance and 


. . . can be refuted out of their own mouths. 
Muller has estimated that on the existing know¬ 
ledge of the percentage of mutations that are 
beneficial, and a reasoned estimate of the number 
of mutations that would be necessary to convert 
an amoeba into a horse, based on the average 
magnitude of the effects of mutations, the num¬ 
ber of mutations required on the basis of chance 
alone, if there were no natural selection, would 
be of the order of one thousand raised to the 
power of one million. This impossible and 
meaningless figure serves to illustrate the power 
of natural selection in collecting favourable 
mutations and minimising waste of variation, for 
horses do exist and they have evolved, (my italics) 

In other words, if horses have evolved—and 
few are those who would like to deny it—and 
if an explanation of this transformation through 
random mutations alone is excessively unlikely— 
as indeed it seems to be, since the great majority 
of mutations so far observed are adverse or even 
lethal—then it must be the automatic selection, 
in each generation, of very slightly advantageous 
variants that has built up the otherwise astonish¬ 
ing result. But how, one may ask, do we know 
this? If mutation alone cannot explain the 
evolutionary process—the origin of life, of sen¬ 
tient life, of intelligent life—why is natural selec¬ 
tion—the elimination of the worst mutations, a 
negative and external agency—the only con¬ 
ceivable alternative? 

And what does this selective process resllly 


purpose. 

So it is; and surely, thanks largely to Darwin’s 
influence, few educated people believe literally 
any more in “providential guidance and pur¬ 
pose” in nature. But is it not also a “grim 
comment” on natural selection? Yet convinced 
neo-Darwinians apparently see no such implica¬ 
tion in the Huia-bird’s fate. 


I n short, three concepts, evolution, in the 
minimal sense of “descent with modifica¬ 


tion” (no “emergence,” no “higher and lower” 
allowed), variation, in the sense of Mendelian 
micromutation, tiny changes in the structure or 
arrangement of the genes, the ultimate material 
of heredity (no sweeping or sudden alterations 
allowed), and natural selection, the decrease in 
frequency of those variants that happen in each 
successive generation to be less well adapted 
than others to their particular environment: 
these three form a tight circle within which, in 
happy self-confirmation, neo-Darwinian think¬ 
ing moves. To those who believe in it, this 
circle is an ample intellectual dwelling place, 
roomy enough in fact to house all the immense 
achievements of modern biological research. To 
those not so convinced, however, the circle seems 


a strangely constricted one. They may erven 
agree with the Professor Emeritus of Zoology at 


(Darwinian^ 
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And though such non-believers may not, as Dr. 
Hiranielfarb suggests, include a “growing num¬ 
ber of scientists, neither are they so few or so 
feeble as neo-Darwinian writers sometimes 
suggest. 

How does this tight trio of concepts take so 
firm a hold upon so many and such able minds? 
If we are not convinced by the neo-Darwinian 
dogma we may well ask this question; and if 
we do so, Dr. Himmelfarb’s book will give us 
important help on the road to an answer. True, 
she is dealing principally with 19th-century 
Darwinism; she brings to life not only Darwin 
as a scientist but also his friends and contem¬ 
poraries, Lyell, Huxley, Hooker, and the climate 
of opinion in which their ideas originated and 
flourished. But to do this as clearly and pains¬ 
takingly as she does is to make a significant 
contribution also to our understanding of the 
nature of Darwinism in its present form. Three 
oints in particular stand out very clearly from 
er analysis. 

F t r s t, it is one of the major paradoxes of the 
history of science, that the Darwinian 
theory, speculative as it must be by the very 
nature of its subject-matter, has been held up as 
a model of simple Baconian induction through 
the patient accumulation of facts. Now no one 
denies that Darwin did patiently accumulate 
facts—but the facts he accumulated during the 
voyage of the Beagle did not at the time lead 
him to his species theory, and moreover, for 
many of the years during which the species 
theory was maturing in his mind he was in fact 
accumulating facts not directly about evolution 
but for his extended work on barnacles. No, the 
species theory, like most great forward steps in 
science, was a triumph of scientific imagination 
rather than of fact-collecting. Dr. Himmelfarb 
shows us plainly the two leaps of imagination 
through which Darwin's theory took shape: 
first in the sketch of 1837, where he speaks of 
adaptation perpetuated through generation , and 
secondly in the notes of 1842 and 1844, which 
follow his reading of Malthus on population, 
the text which by his own account suggested to 
him the concepts of struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest, the essential agents of 
natural selection. These steps once made, the 
new conceptual scheme took over, and the task 
of the Origin was to amplify the evidence in its 
support—evidence gleaned everyhow and every¬ 
where—with the passion of genius, but not, as 
Dr. Himmelfarb remarks, by unusually accurate 
or systematic collection of data—and to 
assimilate within its all-enclosing scope what¬ 
ever evidence might appear at first sight to con¬ 
flict with, it The method is one of imagination, 
of extrapolation from a few facts to many more 


inferred realities seen in terms of the imagined 
scheme, and proof of these realities by the ex¬ 
clusion of other possibilities. Much the same 
method, Dr, Himmelfarb points put, was em¬ 
ployed by Darwin in his work on the origin of 
coral ree/s: the subsidence theory, which he held 
must be true of all such formations because as 
a conceptual scheme it was so clearly superior 
to the current alternative, the volcanic-crater 
theory. And the other alternative being ex* 
eluded, this one is proved: “If, then,” he writes, 
“the foundations of the many atolls were hot 
uplifted into the required position, they must" 
of necessity have subsided into it; and this at 
once solves every difficulty.” This style of argu¬ 
ment occurs again and again in the Origin alsb 
—and it is also very like Sir Gavin’s argument 
about mutation, selection, and the horse. 

This is not to suggest that Darwin or Dar¬ 
winians, past or present, are “speculative* - rather 
than “scientific” in their reasoning. Darwin 
himself certainly was not of a philosophical turn 
of mind; and he certainly believed sincerely, as 
his followers have done and do, that, as against* 
such day-dreaming evolutionists as his grand¬ 
father or such systematising evolutionists as 
Herbert Spencer, he was patiendy and empiric¬ 
ally and cridcally pursuing facts and rejecting 
hypotheses not confirmed by facts. Yet what the 
genius of Darwin achieved, surely, was not to 
discover a host of new facts unknown to his 
predecessors that somehow added up to the 
further fact of evolution through natural selec¬ 
tion; what he did was to sec the facts in a new 
context—an imaginative context, the context of 
an idea, but an idea which seemed and seems to 
many modern minds peculiarly factual, an idea 
so convincing, so congenial, so satisfying that it 
feds like fact.* 

Moreover, the circular structure which seems 
so oddly illogical to the outsider is just what, 
seen from the inside, most firmly supports the 
theory. “The genius—and the folly—of such a 
theory,” Dr. Himmelfarb says of the subsidence 
theory, “is that it can explain anything and 
everything,” and she shows how this applies to 

* Mr. G. F. Seddon has written in the Manchester 
Guardian (July 17th): “It must have been at a fairly 
early age that I decided that Mr. Darwin had a 
better explanation of my existence than God. I 
forget whether his idea, once implanted, spread 
like a cancerous growth to oust the other belief, or 
whether it filled a vacuum left by loss of belief. 
However it happened, it seemed satisfyingly right, 
and it still does. 

“Dr. Gertrude Himmelfarb in Darwin and the 
Darwinian Revolution knocks holes in his data 
and his logic, but even if she took the bottom out 
of him altogether (which she does not, nor set out 
'to do) I should still find him satisfying even if not 
right” 
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the argument of the Origin as well. This, again, 
it seems to me, is an important point if one 
wants to understand the modern as well as the 
19th-century evolutionary literature. Difficulties 
such as the want of intermediaries in the fossil 
record or the problem of explaining on a chance- 
plus-elimination basis the slow cumulative evolu¬ 
tion of organs like the eye, Darwin overcame 
sometimes Dy adding further hypotheses to sup¬ 
port his original hypothesis, sometimes by urg¬ 
ing us not to let our reason give in to a mere 
difficulty of imagination; and nis very frankness 
in facing these difficulties as difficulties seemed 
to turn them from difficulties of the theory into 
parts of its proof. How could this be? Dr. 
Himmclfarb suggests that Darwin moves be¬ 
tween two senses of explanation: to explain and 
to explain away. That may be what happens in 
effect, but the root of the matter, I suspect, lies 
deeper. It was the idea of natural selection that 
convinced the Victorians that evolution hap¬ 
pened: so much so that for many people the 
idea of evolution means natural selection still. 
Now the chief direct evidence for evolution is 
the fossil record, but this, with its gaps, its 
explosive periods, its development of structures 
past any apparent adaptive end, is not in the 
main evidence for the very gradual, adaptation- 
controlled process envisaged by Darwin. Yet if 
it is evidence for evolution, and evolution means 
natural selection, then natural selection, by its 
convincing power, assimilates to itself the very 
evidence which would seem at first glance to 
tell against it. Thus Darwin’s argument on the 
one hand proves that evolution happened by 
natural selection, and on the other hand, con¬ 
ceiving evolution as the result of natural selec¬ 
tion, identifies all evidence for evolution with 
evidence for selection. It is not evolution as such 
but evolution by selection that defines the circle. 
Difficulties of selection theory, if they are proofs 
of evolution, must be in fact proofs of selection 
—since that is what, essentially, evolution is. 

M odern arguments work in much the 
same way. Thus for example the recent 
work of H. B. D. Kettlewcll on industrial 
melanism has certainly confirmed the hypothesis 
that natural selection takes place in nature. This 
is the story of the black mutant of the common 
peppered moth which, as Ketdewell has shown 
with beautiful precision, increases in numbers 
in the vicinity of industrial centres and de¬ 
creases, being more easily exposed to predators, 
in rural areas. Here, say the neo-Darwinians, is 
natural selection, that is, evolution, actually 
going on. But to this we may answer: selection, 
yes; the colour of moths or snails or mice is 
clearly controlled by visibility to predators; but 
“evolution*? Do these observations explain how 


in the first place there came to be any moths or 
snails or mice at all? By what right are we to 
extrapolate the pattern by which colour or other 
such superficial characters are governed to the 
origin of species, let alone of classes, orders, 
phyla of living organisms? But, say the neo- 
Darwinians again, natural selection is the only 
mechanism we observe in present-day nature. 
But again, if this were so, we should still have 
no right to say that the only mechanism we see 
at work now is the only one that has been at 
work in all the long p^ft of the living world. 
Nor, for that matter, is it the only “mechanism.” 
What of the mechanisms of development? Why 
not look at phylogeny as an ontogeny writ large, 
at the history of groups as expressing a funda¬ 
mental rhythm still, in its intimacy, unknown 
to us, but analogous to the rhythm of individual 
development? Because the chance-variation/ 
natural-selection schema, which through Dar¬ 
win’s work first convinced the world that evolu¬ 
tion did in fact happen, still holds the mind 
entranced, absorbs into itself all evolutionary 
data, and at the same time rejects all data not 
so absorbable. 

To say that neo-Darwinian thinking moves 
within a circle of concepts is not, in itself, how¬ 
ever, to challenge its validity. For all compre¬ 
hensive theories, all fundamental theories that 
the mind really dwells in—the corpuscular theory 
of the Newtonians, the relativity theory of 20th- 
century physicists—are similarly circular, since 
they rest in the last analysis on the self-satisfying 
character of their own premises. But in the case 
of neo-Darwinism the circle seems so narrow, 
and the detours taken to maintain it in the teeth 
of the evidence so circuitous and so many. 
Several years ago, for example, Professor C. H. 
Waddington gave a series of B.B.C. broadcasts 
called “Is the Problem of Evolution Solved?” 
in which he described some experiments that 
seemed at the time to shed some doubt on some 
aspects of the current theory; now his findings 
appear to have been happily assimilated and his 
titfe forgotten. He produced a character called 
“crossveinlcss” in fruit flies by subjection to 
high temperature for a short period of time. 
Breeding crossveinless flics, he got a higher 
proportion of flies which reacted in this way to 
the heat treatment; but after a time he got a 
race of flies that were crossveinless even without 
subjection to heat. This looked like a cousin, at 
least, of the geneticists’ old enemy, inheritance 
of acquired characters. But no, genes and selec¬ 
tion explain it all with ease. So P. M. Sheppard 
writes in his recent book Natural Selection and 
Heredity : 

m 

In other words, selection had resulted in a 

character, usually only produced under excep 
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tional environmental conditions, being produced 
under normal conditions. Selection for those indi¬ 
viduals that produced the character only with 
heat-shock would give a phenotypically flexible 
stock, whereas selection for those that produced 
it under both conditions' would give a pheno¬ 
typically fixed one. This result explains how 
some plants or animals can develop a gene- 
complex which produces a particular form fitted 
to a particular environment under most environ¬ 
mental conditions; that is to say, they are not 
phenotypically flexible, whereas in others the 
form is only produced under the appropriate 
environmental conditions (i.e. it is phenotypically 
flexible). 

In short, the gene-complcx, together with the 
theory of polygenic inheritance, can do any¬ 
thing. For each character is controlled, not, as 
used to be thought, by one gene, but by many 
genes, all balancing and buffering one another; 
and every change in the environment is balanced 
against the resulting balance. Thus in stable 
environments natural selection is conservative, 
preserving advantageous arrangements against 
disruption; but let the environment begin chang¬ 
ing ever so slightly, natural selection causes— 
or rather is, by definition—the slight prepon¬ 
derance of a genotype slightly more favourable 
to the new conditions. Whatever might at first 
sight appear as evidence against the theory is 
assimilated by redefinition into the theory. 

Finally, if evolution is axiomatically evolution 
by natural selection, it is at the same time 
evolution as progressive adaptation, since it is 
adaptive relationships that natural selection con¬ 
trols. This identity—the dependence of Dar¬ 
winian and neo-Darwinian thought on the 
axiom that organic phenomena arc explicable 
primarily in terms of adaptation, of the useful¬ 
ness of particular structures and functions in 
particular niches in nature—is also illuminated, 
in its 19th-century background, by Dr. Himmel- 
farb’s work. Firstly, as she points out, the sketch 
of 1837 argues plainly from adaptation as its 
basic datum. Secondly, “adaptation” is a matter 
of means and ends; and the reception of the 
Origin as Dr. Himmelfarb describes it shows 
how essential such means-end relations are to 
its argument. From the first the Origin, dispens¬ 
ing with a planner and with fixed ends for the 
processes of nature, seemed to many critics 
materialistic and mechanistic in its inspiration, 
but, saturated as it is with the conception of 
utility, fitness, and the like, appealed to others 
as the triumphant vindication of teleological 
thinking. For the in-between teleology of utili¬ 
tarian thought is indeed the proper habitat, the 
natural niche, of Darwinism. Darwin, Shaw 
said, threw Paley’s famous watch, the paradigm 
for the argument from design, into the ocean. 
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It was not really, however, the watch he threw 
away, but the watchmaker. Darwinism is tele¬ 
ology decapitated; everything in nature is 
explained in terms of its purpose, but an un¬ 
planned purpose in which the organism is tool, 
tool user, and beneficiary all in one. And the 
artefact analogy is as basic to Darwinism, both 
old and new, as it is to natural theology: not 
only is the concept of natural selection grounded 
on the analogy with the great livestock breeders, 
but organisms themselves are • conceived in 
Paleyan terms as contrivances, aggregates of 
characters and functions good for—what? For 
survival, that is, for going on being good for, 
going on being good for—and so an ad 
infinitum. For the summum bonum , like the 
maker, is dispensed with; yet the means-end 
relation, the notion of “this as useful for that,” 
is fundamental still. 

M oreover, despite the attempt of some 
of die leading neo-Darwinians to prove a 
selection theorem independently of the fact of 
adaptation, in purely mathematical terms, all 
this, again, is equally true of neo-Darwinism. 
For again and again in the course of their 
arguments the bare mathematics has to be 
swelled out to its full adaptive context in order 
to make ol it a theory of evoludon—though it 
may be drawn in again to statistical and mathe¬ 
matical form as scientific respectability demands. 
From this point of view by far the most honest 
and consistent statement of Darwinism in recent 
years is the Pelican on evoludon by Maynard 
Smith. He starts, for example, with an account 
of Dice’s experiments proving that owls take 
more mice against a contrasting than a similar 
background. This is to begin fairly and squarely 
with the old Darwinian idea of adaptation for 
survival, and from here he argues ingeniously 
but openly to fit a wide variety of evidence into 
a frankly utilitarian context. He uses, and cites 
others who use, modern statistical methods in 
the service of selection theory, but he does not 
pretend to deduce the equation of evolution with 
adaptive relationships from a mathematical base. 
Both the strength and the limitations of the 
theory appear with much less ambiguity in 
this form. 

For it is precisely the insistence on the equa¬ 
tion of life with adaptation that defines the 
limits of Darwinism, and it is doubt of the all- 
inclusiveness of adaptation as a concept defini¬ 
tive of life that motivates the most effective 
objections to the Darwinian synthesis. As be¬ 
tween the Lamarckian and neo-Darwinian views 
of the origin of adaptations Darwinism appears 
to have won out; and though many critics of 
Darwinism sdll challenge it on the ground that 
the infinitely complex harmonies, of mutual 
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adaptations could not have been produced 
simply by a set of curious chances, the most 
fundamental opposition comes, it seems to me, 
from a more sweeping challenge. One may in¬ 
deed ask whether all adaptations have arisen 
by Darwinian-Mendelian means; but one may 
aiso ask, as some eminent biologists do, whether 
evolution, on a large as well as on a small scale, 
is essentially a matter of adaptation at all. To 
such biologists—such as A. M.Dalcqof Brussels, 
O. Schindewolf of Tubingen, or A. Vandel of 
Toulouse—there appear in fact to be two diver¬ 
gent directions in the evolutionary story. There 
are, indeed, all the minute specialised diver¬ 
gences like those of the Galapagos finches which 
so fascinated Darwin; it is their story that is 
told in the Origin and elaborated by the selec¬ 
tionists to-day. But these are dead ends, last 
minutiae of development; it is not from them 
that the great massive novelties of evolution 
could have sprung. For this, such dissenters 
feel, is the major evolutionary theme: great new 
inventions, new ideas of living, which arise with 
startling suddenness, proliferate in a variety of 
directions, yet persist with fundamental con¬ 
stancy—as in Darwinian terms they would have 
no reason in the world to do. Neither the origin 
and persistence of great new modes of life— 
photosynthesis, breaming, thinking—nor all the 
intricate and co-ordinated changes needed to 
support them, are explained or even made con¬ 
ceivable on the Darwinian view. And if one 
returns to read the Origin with these criticisms 
in mind, one finds, indeed, that for all the 
brilliance of its hypotheses piled on hypotheses, 
for all the splendid simplicity of the “mechan¬ 
ism” by which it “explains” so many and so 
varied phenomena, it simply is not about the 
origin of species, let alone of the great orders 
and classes and phyla, at all. Its argument moves 
in a different direction altogether, in the direc¬ 
tion, of minute specialised adaptations, which 
lead, unless to extinction, nowhere. And the 
same is true of the whole immense and infinitely 
ingenious mountain of work by present-day 
Darwinians: e'est magnifique, mais ce nest pas 
la guerre! That the colour of moths or snails or 
the bloom on the castor bean stem arc “ex¬ 
plained” by mutation and natural selection is 
very likely; but how from single-celled (and for 
that matter from inanimate) ancestors there 
came to be castor beans and moths and snails, 
and how from these there emerged llamas and 
hedgehogs and lions and apes—and men—that 
is a question which neo-Darwinian theory 
simply leaves unasked. With infinite ingenuity 
it elaborates the microscopic conditions for suen 
macroscopic occurrences; but it provides no 
conceptual framework in terms of which they 
can be admitted to exist, let alone an “explana¬ 


tion” of their descent from “lower” forms.* 
In short, reflections on some of the problems 
of macroevolution may well lead to remarks 
like that of Professor Waddington, tucked away 
in the folds of his ingenious and “orthodox^’ 
argument on The Strategy of the Genes: 

... the unprejudiced student is likely to derive 
the impression that the failure of present theory 
to provide any plausible explanation for such 
occurrences has played a not unimportant part 
in weighting the scales against an acceptance of 
their real existence. It,would certainly seem that 
in this field ... the adequacy of modern theory 
may be doubted. 

Moreover, evolutionists sceptical of the neo- 
Darwinian synthesis have themselves empirical 
evidence to support their doubts. For despite 
the neo-Darwinians’ claims, two great biologi¬ 
cal disciplines, paleontology and embryology, 
appear to lend their chief weight against the 
selectionist dogma. 

P aleontolocy, once more, furnishes 
both the most direct evidence for the fact 
of evolution, and the most imposing evidence 
against the conception of evolution as a con¬ 
tinuous, gradual progression of adapdve rela¬ 
tionships. “Gaps in the fossil record” were a 
serious stumbling block in Darwin’s time, and 
despite the discovery of many missing links— 
for example the striking completion of horse 
family history, or the discovery of the bird 
ancestor Archaeopteryx, with its reptilian 
features—they still persist. Moreover, they per¬ 
sist systematically: over and over, with sudden¬ 
ness termed “explosive,” a bewildering variety 
of new types appear: this is true, notably, for 
example, of the origin of the major mammalian 
types. Thus, as G. G. Simpson’s calculations of 
rates of evolution show, the bat’s wing, if 
evolved by “normal” Mendelian mutation and 
selective pressure, would have had to begin 
developing well before the origin of the earth If 

* Neo-Darwinians, of course, have heard this 
uestion; they say, “natural selection plus time will 
o the trick.” But in what sense is this an answer? 
Natural selection as a mechanism observed in 
nature is a short-term business, and to extrapolate 
it to the whole of macroevolution needs great faith 
indeed; natural selection in the statistical sense of 
‘‘differential reproduction,” on the other hand, is 
simply a formulaic expression for the retrospective 
observation that evolution has happened, including 
all its aspects, those not conforming &». well as those 
conforming to the micro-mutation-sdection theory 
of its nature. 

tThis docs not,^however, we should add, impair 
Professor Simpson’s confidence dm the neo- 
Darwinian synthesis. 
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Once ftew' types appear, moreover, they fie* 
quendy continue, so some paleontologists at 
least believe, in directions bearing no systematic 
relation to adaptive needs: in fact, they often 
exceed the demands of utility so grossly as to 
lead their species and genera and families to the 
common fate of life: that is, to death. Again, 
of course, if one is convinced in advance that 
all extinction must result not from any general 
“evolutionary trend,” but from environmental 
change, one can interpret these cases too in 
accordance with selec¬ 
tionist principles: as 
T. S. Westoll has 
done, for instance, 
with the oyster ances¬ 
tor Gryphaea, which 
looks as if it had 
secreted so much 
limestone that it left 
itself no room to live 
in its own shell. These 
over-specialised crea¬ 
tures, Westoll argues, 
were probably aged 
individuals of no 
evolutionary interest 
and their particular 
form of senility may 
have been assoqiattd 
with an actual re¬ 
productive advantage 
earlier in their in¬ 
dividual lives: so that 
selection kept them 
going because of this 
advantage, which hap¬ 
pened to carry with 
it what looks to us 
like a disadvantage; 
and in fact it may 
have been not this 
“disadvantage” but an 
environmental change 
(for which however 
we have no evidence) 
that carried them off. 

Thus we must infer 
both an unknown ad¬ 
vantage and an unknown environmental 
change in order to avoid making the much more 
obvious inference that this kina of animal—this 
pattern of living—simply played itself out. 

But if the major rhythms of the history of life 
in the past seem to some students to resist com¬ 
pression inttf the Darwinian-Mendelian mould, 
these stubborn paleontological data agree, on 
the other hand, in the opinion of a number of 
biologists, with, the evidence provided by our 
knowledge of development, that is, of the his¬ 


tory of the living individual. There has been 
interesting speculation during the past thirty 
years, and even earlier—speculation based or 
increasing knowledge of comparative embry¬ 
ology—on the r 61 e or “heterochrony,” or. change 
in the temporal rhythms of development. In 
effecting evolutionary change. Instead of being 
tacked on, as evolutionists used to think, to the 
adult stage of early forms, it looks as if new 
developments may occur at any stage in the lifts 
cycle—the earlier, the more basic: and, in terms 

of the fossil record, 
the more sudden. 
Sometimes such early 
changes appear, in¬ 
deed, to have consisted 
in a kind of inspired 
infantilism: the reten¬ 
tion of a larval stage 
into adult life, per¬ 
mitting, as it were, 
rejuvenation of the 
race. This would ex¬ 
plain the poverty of 
the fossil record at 
transitional stages, and 
the relatively sudden 
bursts of evolutionary 
energy that so fre¬ 
quently occur. The 
late Professor Gar- 
stang of Leeds, one of 
the great originators 
of this kind of evolu¬ 
tionary thinking, first 
published in 1894 his 
theory that the 
chordates may have 
developed from some¬ 
thing like an echino- 
derm (starfish or 
sea urchin) larva: a 
freely swimming 
form, which, being 
dorsally exposed to 
light, might be stimu¬ 
lated to develop the 
dorsal nervous system 
characteristic of verte¬ 
brates. Or again, it has been pointed out that a 

human adult holds his head like an embryo dog: 
presumably, the failure to grow up m this 

respect enabled our ancestors to adopt an up¬ 
right posture, and to achieve binocular vision. 

A host of arguments of this kind are substan¬ 
tiated and systematised in de Beer’s book, to 
which I have already referred. To biologists like 
Vandel or Schindewolf, however, the view of 
evolution they suggest does not, as de Beer 
thinks, complement selection theory, but runs 
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directly counter to it. Along with the grow¬ 
ing evidence from experimental embryology 
(stressed, for example, by Dalcq or by the late 
R. S. Lillie of Chicago), conceptions like these 
suggest, not that life’s history is a function of 
two variables, variation and selection, but that 
it hides a much richer complexity, a spontaneity, 
an inventiveness, an orderliness which eludes 
explanation in terms of such simple conceptions, 
however masterly the statistical edifice on which 
they arc enthroned. Once more, if one must 
reduce the macroscopic to the microscopic, one 
can indeed say, there must have been “rate 
cues” to bring these changing rhythms about: 
ut this is, once more, to postulate an unknown 
to explain away an uncomfortable aspect of the 
known. 

Y et, if all this is so, why is the neo- 
Darwinian theory so confidently affirmed? 
Partly, in the centennial year, as a mark of 
respect for the Newton of biology; but partly 
also, I believe, because neo-Darwinism, like 
Darwinism before it, is more than a scientific 
theory. It is a theory deeply embedded in a 
scientific faith: in the faith that science can and 
must explain all the phenomena of nature in 
terms of one hypothesis, and that an hypothesis 
of maximum simplicity, of maximum imper¬ 
sonality and objectivity. Relatively speaking, 
neo-Darwinism is logically simple: tnerc are just 
two things happening, chance variations, and 
the elimination of the worst ones among them; 
and both these happenings are just plain facts, 
things that do or don’t happen, yes or no. 
Nature is like a vast computing machine set up 
in binary digits; no mystery there. And—what 
man has not yet achieved—the machine is self- 
programmed: it began by chance, it continues 
automatically, its master plan itself creeping up 
on itself, so to speak, by means of its own 
automatism. Again, no mystery there. Like 
Strauss’ miracles, mystery is banished; man is 
at home in a simple rational world. 

As against this simplistic and reductive ex¬ 
planation, however, this cosmic behaviourism, 
the objections I have mentioned, such as the 
need to recognise the harmony of adaptations or 
the persistent structures and rhythms in phylo- 
enetic development, are complicating and 
ence mystifying matters. They introduce a 
need for a more complex logic, permitting levels 
of emergence, for example; they introduce a 
need for frank retrospective assessment of the 


evolutionary story, and hence for personal 
appraisal of our own situation in evolution, as 
the outcome of evolution. Thus, in a recent 
paper, Professor Dalcq has warned us that, even 
should life be synthesised in the laboratory, it 
would be we ourselves, thinking and continuing 
products of life’s long history, who had achieved 
this synthesis: and this fact would make an 
essential, logical, even a metaphysical difference 
to the import of the achievement. 

From another perspective, David Lack, loyal 
Darwinian though he is, gives the game away. 
In the book I have already mentioned, he refers 
to Darwin’s question: “Can the mind of man, 
descended, as I believe, from the lowest animal, 
be trusted when it draws such grand con¬ 
clusions?” and he comments: 

Darwin’s "horrid doubt” as to whether the con¬ 
victions of man’s evolved mind could he trusted 
applies as much to abstract truth as to ethics; 
and “evolutionary truth” is at least as suspect as 
evolutionary ethics. At this point, therefore, it 
would seem that the armies of science are in 
danger of destroying their own base. For the 
scientist must be able to trust the conclusions of 
his reasoning. Hence he cannot accept the theory 
that man's mind was evolved wholly by natural 
selection if this means, as it would appear to do, 
that the conclusions of the mind depend ulti¬ 
mately on their survival value and not their 
truth, thus making all scientific theories, includ¬ 
ing that of natural selection, untrustworthy. 

Lack concludes from this that the old opposition 
of science and religion is still, and must remain, 
an “unresolved conflict." But I think one may 
conclude, on the contrary, that it is the con¬ 
ventional logic of science, and the view of mind 
implied in it, that needs revision. For, as Plato 
argued long ago about Protagonas’ “man the 
measure,” there is surely something wrong in 
a theory which, at its very root, invalidates 
itself. 

To help us to understand, and to overcome 
in our own minds, this heritage of simplistic 
scientism is a signal service of Dr. Himmelfarb’s 
book. From the reductive, mechanistic point of 
view, however, from the point of view of the 
faith of Darwinism, all these arguments, 
biological as well as historical and philosophical, 
are muddled and mystical, unscientific, and 
therefore incompetent objections, lying, even 
when they come from competent scientists rather 
than historians or philosophers, beyond the 
bounds of rational discourse. 


«* 
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Footnote to Mr. Crankshaw 

“t just have a hunch,” said Roosevelt in 
1 1943, ‘‘that Stalin doesn’t want anything 
but security for his country.” In the years after 
the war the governments of the democratic 
nations of Western Europe gradually came to 
take a different view of the aims of Soviet 
policy, and this was the reason for their agree¬ 
ment to set up the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. Recently, however, there has been 
a widespread revival of the Rooseveltian hunch, 
and attempts have been made to tell the story 
of the cold war as primarily the result of a 
Western misunderstanding of the Kremlin’s 
real intentions. One of the most persuasive 
advocates of this school of thought is Mr. 
Edward Crankshaw, who has expounded it in 
a scries of three articles published in tlic 
Observer on the occasion of Khrushchev’s jour¬ 
ney to America. “Looking back,” he writes in 
what may fairly be taken as the key sentence 
of his argument, 

it is easy enough to sec that Stalin’s moves from 
1945 to 1947 were all concerned with one over¬ 
riding objective, a limited objective: the killing 
of the potential threat of a revanchist Germany 
which might form a coalition with other Powers 
hostile to the Soviet Union. 

At a time when so much may depend on 
what view is taken by the public in Europe and 
America of the origins and issues of the Soviet- 
Western conflict of the last fourteen years, it is 
worth while to study this claim rather carefully. 

It may, indeed, be easy for Mr. Crankshaw 
to believe in the truth of what he writes, looking 
back from a year when West Germany is a 
member of nato, and has an army, which there 
is a question of providing with nuclear 
weapons. But it is not so easy to believe it if 
one considers the historical facts of the period 
to which Mr. Crankshaw refers. When the 
Western and Soviet armies met in the middle of 
Germany in the spring of 1945, they were not 
only victorious over their common foe, but they 
achieved a victory that was total. All the Ger¬ 
man armed forces became prisoners of war; all 
German war material fell into the hands of the 
victors; all the territory of Germany was occu¬ 
pied; the German government ceased to exist, 
h had already been agreed among the Allies 
that Germany should & demilitarised and dis¬ 
armed and djat her war industries should be 


dismantled. What grounds then had the Soviet 
government in 1945, or the two years following, 
for thinking that Britain or the United State! 
intended to build up Germany again as a strong 
military power with the capacity and will once 
more to attack the Soviet Union? Mr. Crank¬ 
shaw, conceding that during the war the Rus¬ 
sians kept their co-operation and contact with 
their allies to an unavoidable minimum, ex¬ 
plains this as due to Stalin’s fear that Britain 
and America would at some stage of the war do 
a deal with Hitler at his expense. Given the 
background of past relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies, the 
memories of Munich and the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
it cannot be said that such a suspicion was alto¬ 
gether an irrational one, even without a 
Marxist-Leninist conception of how imperialist 
governments must be expected to behave. 
Nevertheless, Britain and America did fight the 
war through to the end without making any 
deal either with Hitler or with German 
generals, and by May 1945 there was nothing 
left of German power with which a deal might 
be done. 

Now surely, if Stalin’s policy was based, as 
Mr. Crankshaw thinks, simply on the purpose 
of “killing the potential threat of a revanchist 
Germany,” this was the moment to negotiate 
firm agreements with the Western powers to 
keep Germany permanently disarmed and main¬ 
tain an alliance which had stood the test of 
four years of war. But from the outset 
the Russians not only made a unified Allied 
economic policy for Germany impossible by 
sealing off their own zone economically; they 
also challenged the Western powers politically 
by working for the establishment of Communist 
supremacy not only in their own zone, but in 
the Western zones as well. Having used their 
position as occupying power in their own zone 
to compel the German Social Democrats to 
merge with the Communists in the Socialist 
Unity Party (under Communist leadership), the 
Russians in the summer of 1946 launched a 
high-powered campaign of agitation in the 
Western zones, directed and subsidised from the 
Soviet zone, at a time when political parties as 
yet hardly existed in the Western zones, because 
it was the policy of the Western powers not to 
encourage party political activities until “de- 
Nazification” had been carried out. For a while 
the Western occupation authorities tolerated the 
invasion of Communist organisers from the 
Soviet zone, but finally they put a stop to it, 
and this became a major Russian grievance, 
although no non-Communist leaders from the 
West were allowed to enter the Soviet zone, and 
the leader of the German Social Democrats, Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher, who had spent eight years 
57 
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in Nazi concentration camps, was described on 
the Soviet radio as a Fascist and “a puppet 
Hitler under Anglo-Saxon influence.” 

Soviet propaganda to the German people 
during this period was not only directed towards 
support of the political activity of the German 
Communists; it was also grossly anti-British 
and anti-American. When the Allies took over 
administrative control of their zones of Ger¬ 
many, it was agreed that the German Press 
should not be allowed to print news or com¬ 
ment detrimental to any of the occupying 
powers, and the Western powers did their best 
to enforce this—for example, not a word could 
be published about the atrocities committed by 
the Red Army, although the Western zones 
were full of refugees who had been witnesses. 
But in the German Press of the Soviet zone 
the authorities permitted, and indeed organised, 
from the outset a propaganda which vilified the 
British and Americans and represented the 
Soviet Union as the only true friend of Ger¬ 
many. Britain and the United States were 
pictured as the imperialists who had replaced 
Hitler as the danger to the peace of the world. 
In 1947 a Russian film was shown in East Ger¬ 
many giving items of British and American 
troops and warships with the caption “Recog¬ 
nise Your Enemy!” The British and American 
occupation authorities were extremely reluctant 
to retaliate in kind; when counter-propaganda 
measures were suggested to General Robertson, 
he replied: “We have no wish to compete for 
the role of champion of the new Germany.” 

All this was going on when there was not a 
single armed German soldier left in Germany 
and when there was not the slightest indication 
for any rational observer of an Anglo-American 
intention to re-arm Germany. The first German 
military formations to appear after the 
war were the Communist-indoctrinated units 
attached to the East German Vol\spolizei\ they 
were equipped with tanks and artillery as well 
as small arms, and their existence meant that, 
whenever the occupation regime came to an 
end, the Communists would be able to take 
over the whole of Germany unless comparable 
opposing forces had been created in the Western 
zones. It both parts of Germany have now been 
re-armed, it was definitely the Russians who 
started it. 

From the autumn of 1945 onwards the Ameri¬ 
can Government pressed on Russia proposals 
for a four-Power treaty guaranteeing the de¬ 
militarisation of the German State for twenty- 
five years—later the term was raised to forty 
years. In view of the isolationist tradition of 
American foreign policy, it was a remarkable 
thing that the United States should be ready 


thus to commit herself to a task of supervision 
in Central Europe. The draft treaty provided 
for inspection after the end of the occupation 
period and sanctions to be taken in the event of 
violation. 

If Stalin’s aims had been what Mr. Crank- 
shaw says they were, this was surely the way 
to assure the security of the Soviet Union for a 
generation. But Moscow turned down the offer, 
and it was explained that it was an illusion to* 
suppose that peace could be maintained merely 
by disarming Germanv without “a radical re¬ 
construction of the public life and State system 
of Germany on a broad democratic basis.” In the 
context of Soviet action and propaganda at that 
time, this meant that Germany as a whole must 
become a Communist-controlled “people’s 
democracy” like Poland, Hungary, or Rumania. 
Stalin in fact was not interested in treaties for 
keeping Germany disarmed; he demanded a 
Communist Germany and nothing less would 
satisfy him. 

Mr. Crankshaw will not admit that Stalin’s 
policy was influenced by the aim of extending 
Communist rule as an unlimited objective set 
by Marxist-Leninist ideology, to be achieved 
where and when opportunity offers. According 
to him, Stalin only installed Communist govern¬ 
ments in East European countries and in the 
Soviet zone of Germany because he considered 
this was the only way to have friendly neigh¬ 
bours and ensure the security of the Soviet 
Union against a German revanche. It may in 
any case be thought that if the extension of 
Communist rule is the only way of achieving 
security for Russia, the contrast between the 
quest for security and the will to spread Com¬ 
munism tends to become a distinction without 
a difference. But there is evidence from Stalin’s 
own writings that he originally regarded the 
extension of Communism abroad as part of his 
political duty. “The development and support 
of the revolution in other countries,” he wrote 
in Problems of Leninism, “is an essential task 
of the victorious revolution in one country.” Mr. 
Crankshaw appears to hold that Stalin no 
longer believed this in 1945, an d that his actions 
then had nothing to do with the Leninist idea 
of “world revolution.” But there was in internal 
Soviet propaganda just after the end of the 
“Great Patriotic War” an intense revival of 
Marxist-Leninist indoctrination and of the old 
revolutionary language, as if to restore the 
Communist party’s right to govern and to com¬ 
pensate for the backsliding of the war years 
when the cause of national defence had had 
priority over ideology. This corresponded inter¬ 
nally to the support given to Communists 
abroad, and Stalin could claim that by what he 
had done for Communism in Europe he was 
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indeed Lenin’s successor. In a letter to Tito at 
the time of the quarrel in 1948 he took credit 
for “creating the conditions which were neces¬ 
sary for the Communist party of Yugoslavia to 
achieve power,” and added: “Unfortunately 
the Soviet army did not and could not render 
such assistance to the French and Italian Com¬ 
munist parties.” But even without France and 
Italy it must be admitted that the Communist 
haul in Europe was a big one. 

According to Mr. Crankshaw 

one of the main reasons why the West was un¬ 
able to appreciate the elementary and limited 
nature of Stalin’s offensive-defensive strategy was 
the belated re-discovery of the writings of Lenin 
and the early pronouncements of Stalin about 
the strategy of world revolution. 

Nevertheless, it seems that Stalin was, in Mr. 
Crankshaw’s opinion, “confused” by the “half- 
baked dreams of a long-dead revolutionary of 
genius." He was “the prisoner of an outdated 
ideology” and his “vision of reality was twisted 
out of the true ... by Leninist distortions which 
conditioned all his thinking.” So he was a bit 
of a Marxist-Lcninist after all! However, he is 
now dead, and Russia is ruled by a decent, sen¬ 
sible, practical man who has no use for any 
of these “half-baked/lreams.” Wc can only hope 
that he may be persuaded to desist from repeat¬ 
ing the attempt of his predecessor to force the 
Western powers to surrender West Berlin. But 
if we are asked to believe that Stalin in the years 
immediately after the war had no purpose in 
his actions in Europe except to safeguard 
Soviet territory against a revival of German 
militarism, it is relevant to recall that he was 
offered a treaty which would have kept Ger¬ 
many disarmed well through 1984. 

G. F. Hudson 


Ballet Theatre 

W hen Jerome Robbins’ astonishing 
Ballets: U.S.A. first opened here, at the 
Edinburgh Festival, the stage was bare and the 
dancers wore practice clothes, because their sets 
and costumes had gone to the bottom of the 
Mediterranean. With all respect to the 
designers, who included Ben Shahn and Saul 
Steinberg, the accident was anything but 
disastrous: if ever a ballet company thrived on 
lost illusions, this was it. To gauge the distance 
that Mr. Robbins has put between himself and 
traditional ballet one had only to imagine the 
total disenchantment of “Swan Lake" without 


its swan tutus and lake backcloth. The ballet 
that we call classical relies on technique and 
mystique; the ballet of Mr. Robbins, which 
cheerfully defies classification, relies on verve 
and nerve. 

He said blandly in London that he had never 
dreamt that his company would have such 
shock-value. Wittingly or not, his four short 
ballets made havoc of the local rules. To begin 
with, they were based respectively on the chal¬ 
lenging assumptions (1) that dance can manage 
without music; (2) that “Afternoon of a Faun" 
can be re-vamped without heresy; (3) that jazz 
is a serious kind of music; and (4) that Chopin 
is funny. What was more, Robbins’ choreo¬ 
graphy used a terse vernacular that made the 
ornate periods of classical ballet seem like 
Walter Pater. Cumulatively, the programme 
amounted to a revolution, breaching the un¬ 
scalable wall between Covcnt Garden and 
Shaftesbury Avenue and leaving audiences in a 
state of unsettled euphoria. 

The first ballet, “Moves,” danced without a 
sound except the squeak of ballet-shoes, opened 
the programme unpromisingly enough. One 
recalled, damply, a recent short film in which 
Martha Graham gave what appeared to be a 
parody of herself by Beatrice Lillie, dancing 
gravely in perfect silence with a large nail-like 
weapon stuck through a bun on the top of her 
head. But one quickly capitulated. As a single, 
stringent exercise-—and Robbins has no intention 
of pressing it any further—“Moves” was trium¬ 
phantly convincing. This was to accompanied 
ballet as drawing is to painting: the linear 
quality of dance, perfectly realised by a com- 

[ >any whose lack of star-consciousness Stanis- 
avsky would have approved. The movement 
seemed to pass by infection, to be a matter of 
suggestibility, like yawning, which is the sort 
of commonplace of behaviour that Robbins can 
draw upon. For people alienated by the impene¬ 
trable mores of classical ballet, the breathtaking 
thing about these dancers was that they reacted 
like human beings: they lounged, stretched, 
clicked their fingers to a beat, stood on one hip. 
Robbins uses the slang of movement, a sharp, 
cool language that abhors sentimentality, yet is 
often genuinely romantic. 

His new version of “Afternoon of a Faun” 
was an idyllic modernisation of the original. 
Instead of the antique world, the setting was a 
ballet practice room, flooded with that sharp 
Manhattan light that looks like a Chirico paint¬ 
ing. Instead of a faun and nymphs, a Negro and 
a fair-haired ballerina were doing exercises into 
the mirror that formed the fourth wall, caught 
in the rapt narcissism of dancers at practice. The 
scene was 1959, but the mood remained that 
of Nijinsky’s famous original. (I was suddenly 
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reminded that Robbins had once wanted to do 
a new version of “Le Sacre du Printemps” for 
Covent Garden, and had been refused for fear of 
offending the shade of Diaghilev.) 

The masterpiece of the programme was "N.Y. 
Export: Op. Jazz,” which distilled into pure 
dance the sociology of West Side Story. Con¬ 
trolled, expert, wary, rocketing between wild 
energy and challenging indolence, this was the 
teen-ager’s world: if ever the motivation of 
dance could be explained, Robbins did it here. 
(Not everyone shared this view. One critic wrote 
that “despite its pretentious title it is only a 
high-spirited romp among teen-agers afflicted 
with some form of St. Vitus’ Dance. . . .”) 

And finally there was “The Concert," a 
hilarious and lyrical piece about day-dreamers 
at a Chopin recital who were sent into martial 
fantasies by the Revolutionary Study, and 
floated rapturously under umbrellas in response 
to the persistent inclemency of the Raindrop 
Prelude. Periodically the music-lovers were 
carted about by male dancers in cloth caps, like 
removal men, innocently reflecting the classical 
ballerina’s impulsive habit of needing to be car¬ 
ried. Choreographers had been funny before, 
but never managed this instant synthesis of 
clowning, satire, and poetry. 

The audience emerged reeling, mostly with 
delight, many with envy, a few with fury. 
(“Ugly”—“No technique”—“It may be theatre, 
but it’s not ballet”—and even, from a clergy¬ 
man, “Surely the Americans have a soul some- 
u/hercl") On the whole, theatre people were 
totally in favour, won by a balletic style that so 
flagrantly ignored the class-distinction in Eng¬ 
land between pure ballet and the musical. The 
choreographers themselves, more seriously 
appreciative, were also more guarded about 
Robbins’ influence. 

“A wonderful outcome of the American way 
of life,” Frederick Ashton commented when I 
asked him. “Martha Graham was always so 
highbrow, but Robbins reaches everybody. I 
hesitate to use the word genius because there 
are so many geniuses I don’t like, but. . . . Oh, 
a marvellous tonic. Not outstanding ballet 
dancers, but wonderful in the way they could go 
from one convention to another. But I hope 
people won’t use them as a stick to beat us with. 

It would be terribly phoney if we copied them. 
Look at ‘The Crooked Mile’—gin and water. 

I personally find it embarrassing when I see 
English people getting jazzy. We’re lyricists, 
like our poets. . . .” 

When the ballets met with resistance, it often 
hinged on this question of jazziness. As so often 
happens when tne English are forced into com¬ 
parisons with Americans, “brash” became a key 
word. Two reviewers used chromium plating as 


an image, and so did Ashton in talking to me 
about the relevance of this kind of dance to the 
Royal Ballet: “There are some things that it’s 
difficult to do in opera houses. They have a 
terrible effect. It would be like using chromium 
in an old country seat.” After recognising 
Robbins’ influence, he retreated engagingly: 
“It’s not for me to do this sort of ballet any¬ 
way. I’m an old master. But I’m sure that young 
choreographers will be tremendously affected, 
even if subconsciously.” 

John Cranko had obviously been deeply 
stirred when I talked fo him, though he had 
the same reservation about Robbins’ essential 
Amcrican-ness. “Mechanically it was one of the 
most exciting things I’ve ever seen—we’ve done 
everything we can with jigging with the body, 
but Robbins has discovered this terrific use of 
dynamics, stressing the quality of a movement. 
His imagery in ballet is enormous, and I think 
he’s stripped a tremendous lot of 19th-century 
conventions away. But we can’t do it ourselves 
until we've got an Ellington or a Basie. Until 
somebody solves the problem of an English 
idiom we’re going to be up a gum-tree. . . .” 

To a layman, the impressive thing about 
Jerome Robbins’ ballets is not only the use of 
jazz, but the whole attitude of refusing to be 
pigeon-holed. In Cranko’s words: “The wonder¬ 
ful thing is that these ballets work on a poetic 
and on a popular plane.” Significantly, the 
oung members of his company have had a 
ybrid training—not only in ballet, but also in 
Indian dance, Spanish, Chinese, Negro; and 
they have all worked on Broadway, This rude 
experience of show-business never taints their 
English equivalents. As Elizabeth Seal, now in 
Irma la Douce, said briskly: “If you took a 
dancer from the Royal Ballet and asked her to 
do The Pajama Game she’d have hysterics.” 

One of the obvious causes of this difference 
is that in New York George Balanchine has 
only recently been able to offer dancers long¬ 
term employment and so they have been forced 
to be interested in musicals, whereas in London 
they naturally prefer the security of working 
with our permanent companies. But it is also a 
question of attitude. Just as Americans are less 
class-conscious than we are, they are also less 
classification-conscious: the cross-breeding be¬ 
tween ballet and theatre, Russian dance and 
jazz, is something that Robbins takes for 
granted. “Our background is a mixture of ballet 
conventions. If we had to kick over anything, I 
suppose it was the constant emphasis that I 
grew up in on ‘Russian’ ballet. I put it very 
much in quotes. There was never any difficulty 
about crossing thte line between musicals and 
pure ballets. Balanchine did musicals back in 
1935.” Tbe attitude is an equivalent of the 
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liberalism , in music that produced Leonard 
Bernstein, simultaneously a Broadway com¬ 
poser and the N.Y. Philharmonic’s conductor, 
and that allowed the marriage between operetta 
and jazz from which the American musical was 
born. 

Robbins’ great leap forward is that he sees 
ballet as a popular theatrical entertainment. It is 
a view that makes our own look ferociously 
scgregationalist, though the change is coming: 
one gets signs of it in John Cranko’s own ex¬ 
periments, for instance, and in Kenneth Mac¬ 
millan’s “The Burrow.” But at the moment 
more progress is being made from the opposite 
direction, from the theatre, where Joan Little- 
wood is razing the distinctions between the 
drama and the musical with triumphant irregu¬ 
larities like The Hostage. 

Penelope Gilliatt 


Pleasures of Rhetoric 

M r. xliot’s famous aphorism, ranking 
Coriolanus alongside Antony and Cleo~ 
patra among the supremely successful plays, 
still seems to me as baffling as ever. Even this 
brilliantly clear and* confident production at 
Stratford left an uncertainty. 

Are there any conditions of production, any 
styles in acting, which could make a whole 
audience at this time feel involved with the pro¬ 
tagonists and carried along with their story? 
This is after all the test that cannot be avoided 
at Stratford. One may be led into a sense of in¬ 
volvement by the language, and the memory 
of the language may remain when the tension 
with which it was associated in the theatre has 
gone. But one cannot watch a political play as 
if it were pageant or literary spectacle. The diffi¬ 
culty here is that one still wrongly expects a 
tragedy and the poetry of tragedy; in fact there 
are none of the elements of tragedy or of the 
poetry of tragedy. Coriolanus, with its broken 
lines and half verse, is an exercise in rhetoric 
and the mockery of rhetoric. “His heart’s his 
mouth: what his breast forges, that his tongue 
must vent." It is pointless to look through 
Coriolanus’ speeches, as through the speeches of 
Lear or Hamlet or Macbeth, to the nature that 
is revealed in them: everything that can be 
thought of him has already appeared in his 
words. He lives in careless self-expression; he 
simply declaims and interrupts himself with an 
impatient phrase. One has to forget the familiar 
idea of character as something revealed gradu- 
Jy m an unfolding story. The political con¬ 
flict also lies on the surface; the two principles 


of Renaissance politics, the overweening virtue 
of die complete individual and the neces¬ 
sary trickery of patrioric statecraft, are fully 
declared. They do not need to be further empha¬ 
sised in the acting. Sir Laurence Olivier played 
a little with his speeches, adding humour and 
character to them, particularly in nis great scene 
with the tribunes. One could almost feel the 
audience demanding humour and character, 
restless with only a great voice boasting of its 
greatness, as if this were an operatic pleasure no 
longer tolerable in drama. Dame Edith £vans 
subtly transposed Volumnia into a lower key, 
as a great lady, secure and quiet in her position, 
who does not need to snout and hiss and 
struggle like a Greek. She thereby achieved a 
unity of tone with some loss of the true effect 
of sudden, final denunciation. 

The pleasures of rhetoric, of characters who 
listen to themselves and find their life and their 
doom in their own quick phrase-making, have 
returned and won some recognition in the 
theatre in the last ten years. Therefore this was 
at least an intelligible Coriolanus, angry, rest¬ 
less, contemptuous of political words, finding 
dignity in a gesture rather than in an achieve¬ 
ment, since in politics there can be no lasting 
achievements. The mood, and the style of pro¬ 
duction that can express it, are certainly nearer 
to us than they were to Bradley. If there had 
been less humour, less illustration of character 
in mannerism, the political bitterness might 
perhaps have been still more directly conveyed. 

Stuart Hampshire 


D.D.R. in Mayfair 

T o create a literature with even simula¬ 
tion of life must be a harder task in the 
D.D.R.—Communist East Germany—than in 
any other satellite State. The contrast is not only 
with Poland of the last three years which by 
comparison enjoys an almost fantastic literary 
freedom. Even in Bulgaria and Rumania, a 
writer of sensitivity can at least attempt to escape 
into the national lyrical traditions of the past. 
Perhaps he can do so even in Hungary. But the 
D.D.R. has no tradition—only Impermancnxge- 
fiihl , a sense of impermanence. It is a mere seg¬ 
ment cut off artificially from the interchange of 
German-language culture of Western Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. It is also a state 
where not only the man-in-the-strect but every 
other official may in his heart be against the 
regime. That in this situation it is not pos¬ 
sible to create any “literary life” was fully 
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demonstrated by the recent D.D.R. book 
exhibition in London. 

When I had last seen East German book dis¬ 
plays in the Stalinallce in East Berlin, their 
censored contents had seemed antiauated even 
among those surroundings of glazea-tile Stalin¬ 
ist architecture. Brought to the heart of May- 
fair, they seemed even odder. True, it was no 
longer a matter of that shoddy production and 
crude design which some time back gave to 
most German books “from the East” an air of 
utter weariness. Though still far from the best 
West German and Swiss levels and probably 
also below German pre-war standards, book 
production in the D.D.R. has been quite notice¬ 
ably improved. The volumes selected for show 
(at the premises of the National Book League 
in Albemarle Street) were mostly on good paper 
and among the editions of classics, art, and 
travel books they included some pleasing covers. 
But this outward normality made the whole ex¬ 
hibition an even more pointless gesture: at what 
students of German life and letters in London 
could this demonstration of Communist censor¬ 
ship and mass exclusion of Western thought be 
conceivably directed? It seemed appropriate 
that on the third afternoon of the exhibition I 
should have found myself alone in the echoing 
showroom, along with the director of the ex¬ 
hibition and his assistant. Both were from Leip¬ 
zig, in the publishing business, and in conversa¬ 
tion friendly enough. Perhaps one need just take 
it that to-day all persons connected with books 
behind the Iron Curtain have a desperate thirst 
for contacts with the West, and leave it at that. 

At the same time, the exhibition also showed 
that the thaw had definitely not yet come to 
East Germany. In fact, as I browsed through 
the books, it was interesting to note how pre¬ 
cisely reading matter for East Germans was 
geared not only to Moscow’s general Cold War 
line but to the most recent turns. One could 
see this even on such a complex theme as “the 
Jewish question.” For example, there was no 
Diary of Anne Fran\ but instead a “Diary for 
Anne Frank.” The popularity of Anne Frank 
in West Germany had evidently been thought 
important enough to be countered, but the 
Communist volume proceeded from the merest 
mention of Anne to an attack upon West Ger¬ 
man membership in nato. In a book alongside, 
called Heroes of the Ghetto , the story of the 
Nazi extermination of the Warsaw Jews and of 
the forlorn struggle of the few in the Ghetto 
was told fairly straight. As victims, Jews were 
evidently admissible. But not as heroes of inter¬ 
national Communism, certainly not since the 
shift of Soviet Middle East policy in 1951. I 
found that in a book on the Rosenberg case 
called Julius and Ethel, direct mention of the 


fact that the Rosenbergs were Jews was 
neatly excised. A novel not far away, called 
Rehearsal in Vienna, revealed another facet of 
the line. The villain of the tale was a speculator 
called “Mister Goldstein,” who was made to 
talk in that same distorted German given to 
Jewish characters in German novels put out dur¬ 
ing the Goebbels era. As a piece of pandering to 
residual anti-semitism in East Germany, this 
was in order. The slip had been to bring the 
book to London where it could be spotted. 

Another interesting' slip. A significant con¬ 
trast to the call for "Peace" proclaimed from 
every corner of the exhibition was presented by 
the publishing catalogue of the East German 
Ministry of Defence. This brochure not only 
listed two hundred titles ranging in subject from 
nuclear war to marching songs, but its puffs 
were still written in that sentimental and rather 
dreadful, special Soldatendeutsch which I had 
elsewhere not met for years. An interesting, 

S :aceful title was The Army Needs Strong and 
rave Soldiers (240 pages, July 1959) and 
such other unmilitaristic literature as Uniform 
and Tradition by Oscar Bluth, or How Officers 
Can Develop a Strong Will by I. E. Budowski. 
Or again, there was The Night as the Bold 
Soldier's Ally, not to speak of The Soldier's 
Honour by Gerhard Zazworka. Less obtrusively 
written up were The Criminal Law Concerning 
Offences Against Military Discipline and Syn¬ 
thetic Poisons (a treatise about “imperialist war¬ 
mongering chemical warfare”). None of these 
books was displayed, and I noticed that after 
the first day this catalogue had also disappeared. 

The impression of a Moscow propaganda 
directive kept continuously up-to-date was, in 
fact, reflected by the*entire exhibition. I asked 
the director why Djilas’ New Class was per¬ 
mitted in Poland but not in East Germany, and 
his answer was that the distinction was not 
logical but that “in a divided country” one had 
to be stricter in not admitting dangerous 
thoughts. Within the expected emphasis on 
science, the theme of “Russian world supremacy 
in nuclear physics and space rocketry” was ex¬ 
pounded by an array of German and Russian 
writers all the way down to science fiction and 
children’s books. (Something about the illustra¬ 
tions and the boastful tone aroused odd 
memories of similar books of a half-century ago, 
glorifying the British Empire.) In the largest 
section of the exhibition, entitled “Belles 
Lettres,” the system of censorship and exclusion 
seemed not only bigoted but strangely anti¬ 
quated—like the product of a narrow, collective 
Communist mmd that had stopped thinking 
some time in the ’thirties and upon which the 
dust had since settled. 
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The East German readers were still being 
asked to believe that the only permitted tradi¬ 
tion of “literature and humanism” led from 
solid editions of the German classics via those 
of a few anfi-Fascist writers of the Weimar 
Republic (Heinrich Mann, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Arnold Zweig) straight to the Soviet hack 
writers of to-day, with all else consigned to 
oblivion. On the English table one could, simi¬ 
larly, see editions of classics (Defoe, Dickens, 
Thackeray) and then a straight jump to 
isolated works by a few Left Wing writers like 
Basil Davidson and D. N. Pritt. These are, of 
course, the familiar methods of Nazi and Com¬ 
munist Kulturpoliti\. What did take me aback, 
however, was the level of the new East German 
Communist novels produced to order which 
was of a banality impossible to convey without 
extensive quotation. The style was not so much 
that of women’s magazines of to-day as of those 
of thirty or forty years ago, as if here, too, all 
clocks had stopped striking decades ago. 

As I left the D.D.R. exhibition (emerging 
into Piccadilly and buying a newspaper to see 
how Mr. K. was getting on in the United States) 
I found myself wondering how long such a 
system of censorship could endure. As long as 
Berlin remained an open door to the West, a 
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censor could only remain largely ineffective? too 
much “fresh air” comes in, too many persons 
go out. Yet my optimism went further: the 
more I thought of this Communist exhibition 
with its strange melange of peace and war 
books, of classics and sub-standard novels, the 
stronger my feeling that something above all 
so out-dated could not last. Even though Mr. K, 
might not yet be prepared to yield an inch about 
Soviet censorship, this remained a basic 
“cultural contradiction” of Communism. To 
“catch up” with the West might mean over¬ 
taking (or taking over) much that was dis- 
affecting. Moscow students, as we know, trade 
“black tapes” of hot jazz recorded from B.B.C. 
and Voice of America broadcasts, and can quote 
the poetry in Zhivago. After all, with rising 
material standards, Russian (and East Germary 
life has become already visibly more “Western” 
in terms of consumer gooas, television, and 
youthful crazes. The indications are surely 
equally that in the rapprochement to come, the 
advantage in an exchange of living culture will 
continue to lie with the West. Alas, preoccupied 
as we often are with our mass-cultural problems 
of Admass, it remains a truth we usually forget. 

T. R. Fyvel 


Fairlie, the Establishment, and the B.B.C. 


* 

t appears from his remarks about the B.B.C., 
published in the August Encounter, that Mr. 
Henry Fairlie is saddened by the misunderstandings 
of the concept of “The Establishment” that have 
been put about by “the ... professional publicists 
and vulgarisers who to-day imagine that a little ill- 
will entitles them to comment on public affairs." 
“It is a pity, one sometimes feels, that it was ever 
popularised,” he sighs, meaning presumably that 
he feels it is a pity that he ever popularised it. 
It is all the greater pity, then, that despite what 
one must suppose to be his best efforts to avoid 
vulgarisation and ill-will, his latest exposition of 
the idea leaves it in a sadder state of rhetorical 
confusion than it was before. 

It was a mistake, he tells us, to identify the 
Establishment with the wie'.ders of power: 

The idea of the Establishment is concerned less 
with the actual exercise of power than with the 
established bodies of prevailing opinion which 
powerfully, and not always openly, influence its 
exercise. 


Influence, then, rather than power? But influence 
on whom? Fairlie does not mean, as one might 
have supposed, that the Establishment influences 
those in power. On the contrary, a large proportion 
of his remarks on Lord Reith (which constitute 
a large proportion of his remarks on the B.B.C., 
the supposed voice of the Establishment) are 
devoted to examples of Reith's cravenly succumbing 
to Government pressure, i.e., of his being influenced 
by those in power and not influencing them. Again, 
Fairlie says, the Establishment, unlike the sorts of 
bodies that seek to influence those in power, repre¬ 
sents no particular interest: 

The one significant fact about the Establish¬ 
ment is that it represents nothing in national 
life ... has its roots in no class and no interest... 
its claim to disinterestedness may, in this sense, 
be readily accepted. 

On whom, then, and to what purpose, does the 
Establishment exercise its influence? Seemingly, on 
public opinion, to induce in it respect for con¬ 
formity, mediocrity, and established, authority. 
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Longfellow 

(and short ones , too) 



Tell it now in joyful numbers. 

Life with Guinness is more gay 
Poets, peasants, peers and plumbers 
Drink five million every day. 

YES, FIVE MILLION 

GUINNESS 

ARE ENJOYED 
EVERY DAY 



G.G.MSM 
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But for whose authority? Not for that of the Estab¬ 
lishment, which has already been said to have no 
authority. So presumably what the Establishment 
encourages is respect for those in.power, whoever 
they may be. But no: this is contradicted by the 
example of the campaign against commercial tele¬ 
vision, on which Fairhe lays great weight as an 
example of a campaign by the Establishment 
against those who were in power. Moreover, it is 
not even certain that it is public opinion that the 
Establishment is supposed to influence—half the 
time it is represented rather as being influenced by 
it. On this point it logks as though even Fairhe 
recognised a dilemma, but bravely threw himself 
on to both its horns: 

... the precondition of the Establishment's 
survival is that it should be able easily to shift 
its ground with prevailing opinion and so control 
it. 

So we still do not know what the Establishment 
is supposed to be up to. Moreover, the only 
example given of the Establishment’s influence on 
the public is the B.B.C.; and since Fairlie says that 
the B.B.C. is the voice of the Establishment, it is 
not even clear whether wc have been told who 
speaks with this voice, i.e., who the Establishment 
are (except, of course, for the Warden of All Souls). 

The source op these muddles is Fairlie’s confusion 
between two quite different things. On the one 
hand, there certainly exists in Britain a number of 
persons, many of them known to each other and 
sometimes educated together, who exercise con¬ 
siderable power and influence of the kind that is 
not open to direct public inspection and control. 
The same is true of practically any other country 
that has not undergone a recent and profound 
political upheaval; the only peculiarity of this group 
in Britain is the degree of its stability, unobtrusive¬ 
ness, and complacency. This is the Establishment in 
the sense in which Fairlie says he does not mean 
the term. It does exisf; its nature is not uncon 
nected with the public school system; it should 
be, can be, and to a limited extent is being, 
changed. 

On the other hand, there is something else: a 
certain low-toned quality of British intellectual, 
cultural, and political life, a lack of genuine debate 
and facing of real issues, a foggy acceptance of 
mediocrity. This, presumably, is what Fairlie is 
talking about as the Establishment. No wonder he 
gets into difficulties in identifying it, since this 
second thing is not a thing at all, but—as Bertrand 
Russell once said about electricity—"a way in 
which things behave.” Moreover—and this is the 
important point—it is not peculiarly connected with 
the Establishment in the first sense at all. It is 
something far more pervasive, a mode of approach¬ 
ing life which appears all over the place, which is 
not just the product of a group of stuffy and im¬ 
portant people. Only the old demagogue’s axiom, 
that if there is something wrong there is somebody 
prominent to blame, can make one think other¬ 
wise. 

Fairlie, however, does think otherwise, or affects 
to. Hence the suggestion, which runs through his 
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article, that the Press and (by implication) I.T.V. 
arc, unlike the B.B.C., free of the stifling and 
trivialising mediocrity in which the Establishment 
is supposed to have a vested interest. Fairlie is in¬ 
deed right in pointing to such things in the B.B.C. 
as the adeptness of its chairmen of discussions in 
muffling uncomfortable disagreements. Many such 
charges will stick. The question, however, is why 
the B.B.C. is like this. It is like this partly for 
special reasons—its peculiar semi-official position 
and the anonymous caution which that induces. 
But it is like this also because it shares in its own 
wav in something much wider, which appears, in 
different ways, in other things to which Fairlie 
unfavourably compares the B.B.C. 

It is worth looking rather more closely at one 
or two of Fairlie’s unfavourable comparisons, which 
are supported by a good deal of sophistry and some 
falsehood. To take an example of the latter, he 
says that the B.B.C. allows fair play in politics 
only 

when the two front benches are agreed about a 
policy, and then only to the front bench point 
of view. 

But the most bitter division between the parties 
in recent years was over Suez, when the B B.C. 
(against, it was rumoured at the time, the wishes 
of the Government) gave Gaitskell the air to put 
the anti-Suez case. 

More seriously misleading is the kind of thing 
that Fairlie says in 4 very tricky passage about the 
B.B.C.'s news bulletins. His argument here is that 
the B.B.C.’s news, by its shortness, separation of 
events from their context and antecedents, concen¬ 
tration on the activities of the powerful, and, worst 
of all, its calm air of objectivity, is in fact 

as guilty of a gross distortion of fact and truth 
as any politically biased newspaper, and almost 
certainly more consistently so. 

Of these points, the pseudo-objectivity is the most 
serious: 

It is far preferable that the fears and appetites 
of trade unionists and stockbrokers should be 
plainly represented and plainly recognisable in 
the Daily Herald or the Daily Telegraph than 
that they should be given respectability and inno¬ 
cence by a B.B.C. news editor and a B.B.C. 
announcer. 

But how represented, and to whom recognisable? 
The suggestion of this passage is that because a 
newspaper represents a particular interest, it some¬ 
how reveals to its readers the working of this 
interest, and hence the real grimy struggles of 
politics, in a way that the smooth surface of B.B.C. 
reporting does not. This suggestion is really absurd. 
To suppose that because the Daily Express —to take 


a different case—is grinding Lord Beaverbrook’s 
axes, it thereby lets its average reader in On Lord 
Bcaverbrook's axe-grinding, is seriously to under¬ 
estimate the skill of Beaverbrook’s employees. 

It is just as implausible to argue that the B.B.C. 
differs from the Press in presenting events in a 
disconnected and incomprehensibly trivialiscd 
form: the most striking feature of nine-tenths of 
the Press in this country is just that every impor¬ 
tant, and unimportant, event is presented as a sen¬ 
sational bolt from the blue: compare the popular 
form of headline “NOW—’’. On the matter of 
brevity, lastly, it is comic, and significant, that 
Fairlie makes his point by saying that the fifteen 
minutes of a B.B.C. news bulletin represents less 
than two columns of the Times. AH this shows, 
presumably, is that some voices of the Establish¬ 
ment are more long-winded than others. The point 
in all this is not that the B.B.C. is better than the 
Press; and it is worth remembering that the B.B.C. 
is not supposed by anyone to be a substitute for 
the papers. The point is that if the B.B.C. has the 
faults Fairlie attributes to it in these respects, it 
shares them with die Press. Very little of the popu¬ 
lar Press is devoted to any serious discussion of 
issues at all; and of the five "serious” national 
daily and Sunday papers, two at least, and perhaps 
a third (the Daily Telegraph) express exactly that 
tone of muffled complacency which enemies of the 
Establishment should find objectionable. 

Nor does the general level of I.T.V. do anything 
to encourage vigorous and serious criticism of any¬ 
thing. At the end of his article Fairlie offers the 
thought: 

The Establishment knows that a population 
with independent tastes, even if its tastes are 
only Tommy Steele and Terry Dene, is a popula¬ 
tion which is capable of feeling, thinking, and 
perhaps therefore even acting, independently of 
it. 

This is sentimental self-indulgence. Let us not 
despise popular taste, as Reith undoubtedly did; 
but let us not kid ourselves that Rock is the road 
to self-criticism and political awakening. 

The truth is that large areas of life in Britain are 
permeated by mediocrity and the refusal to face 
genuine issues. Influential figures undoubtedly 
share, in their own rcfinedly complacent way, these 
characteristics, but they arc not the cause of them. 
To suppose that they are, that the B.B.C. uniquely 
purveys their influence, and that the Press and 
I.T.V. are the guardians of live-mindedness and 
honesty, is gratifyingly simple but dangerously 
untrue. 

Bernard Williams 


[Other comment In “ Letters ”, p. S4 ] 
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Coriolanus of the Intellectuals 

By C. P. Snow 


T h i s book of Barzun’s* has made a real im¬ 
pact over here. Which is excellent news: 
partly because he has as much to teach us as 
his own countrymen, and partly because he is 
a most interesting figure in his own right. The 
Americans have realised this latter fact, with a 
mixture of irritation, respect, and envy, for a 
considerable time past. The effect of Barzun’s 
thinking in the United States is not to be dis¬ 
entangled from the effect of his personality. It 
is time we, too, learned something about him. 
He is Provost and Dean of Faculties of Columbia 
University; he is a historian by profession, and 
also an accomplished musicologist; his book on 
Brahms, so I am told by musicians, is very 
highly thought of; he is a close associate of 
Lionel Trilling’s and they, together with 
Auden, preside over a highbrow book-club. All 
that sounds praiseworthy and respectable. It 
sounds the representative career of a man who, 
in this country, would be the master of a college, 
chairman of royal commissions, and a star per¬ 
former on the TV Brains Trust. All of which 
Barzun, transferred to this side, would inevit¬ 
ably be. But it doesn’t quite explain why he is 
the Coriolanus of U.S. intellectual life. Yet, at 
least to a visitor as one goes round literary 
parties and campuses, the opinion-forming 
fringe of the United States, so he appears to be. 

He is brave, arrogant, clever, politely rude, 
intransigent. It isn’t so much that he doesn’t 
suffer fools gladly: it depends on the kind of 
fools. He has a conviction that a large percen¬ 
tage of “intellectuals” (literary or scientific) are 
people of contemptible native intelligence and 
even more contemptible intellectual discipline, 
and he enunciates this conviction with 
eloquence and lucidity. It doesn’t make him 
specially popular. Just to rub it in, he is a man 
of unusual handsomeness; and unusual hand¬ 
someness is about the last quality one should 
choose, if one felt impelled to talk about the 
class of “Stupid Intellectual” and at the same 
time not look like Coriolanus. Not that Barzun 


• The House of Intellect. By Jacques Barzun. 
Seeker Sc Warburg. 32s. 6d. 


seems to mind. It just reinforces his feeling that 
Stupid Intellectuals would be better dead: and, 
with a resurgence of his parents’ Gallic clarity, 
he goes on to knock some sense into the rest. 

Actually he is a very valuable figure—not 
only for the U.S., but for all of us. He has 
courage, will, and intellectual ruthlessncss. With 
a hundred like him, we could transform Ameri¬ 
can and English education; and, as one can see 
from The House of Intellect, the transformation 
he wants is one that, with some qualifications, 
nearly all of us think necessary, though not 
sufficient. 

He puts his case in a biting negative. He 
believes in Intellect, by which he means the 
educated and disciplined general intelligence. 
He believes that society loses one of its plinths 
if there is not a powerful section of the com¬ 
munity who in this sense possess intellect, and 
who are in intellectual communication with 
each other. He sees the kind of intellectual 
society he most admires in upper-middle class 
Victorian England. He also sees its disappear¬ 
ance all over the world, most sharply and 
dramatically in the United States, mainly 
through the effect of three enemies of the gen¬ 
eral intellect, which he calls Art, Science, and 
Philanthropy. By Art he means the whole 
corpus of “creative” activity from which the 
reflective mind has been excluded. By Science, 
on which he is not so well informed, he means 
what I think I should call “scientism.” 
By Philanthropy, he means something very 
much his own, the favourite target for his mis¬ 
chief, irony, and disrespect. He defines it as 
the doctrine of “free and equal opportunity, 
applied to things of the mind”; but he includes 
under it some of his pet Panglossisms, such as 
that learning is living, that schools exist 
primarily for social happiness, that the gift of 
intelligence is not distributed with extreme 
inequality. Finally, he uses it to satirise the 
great philanthropic foundations themselves, 
Ford and Rockefeller and so on, with their 
bureaucracy of benevolence. 

« 

A c r e at deal of this is very near the bone. 
It is true, Barzun’s natural attitudes are 
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not egalitarian. In this country, he would be 
close in feeling to the more enlightened mem¬ 
bers of the Conservative front bench. He gains 
a certain pleasure (while I, for example, feel 
the precise opposite) from the brutal fact that 
a largish proportion of mankind are not 
cducable beyond a modest intellectual limit. But 
this touch of superbity doesn’t disturb his judg¬ 
ment much. Unlike most men who hanker after 
a patrician society, he understands modern in¬ 
dustrial society very well: he doesn’t try to avoid 
the facts of life, his mind is too strong for that. 
So that, although his tone sometimes puts one’s 
back up, his conclusions come out broadly true. 

Just as an aside, shall we in this country pat 
ourselves on the back a bit? The situation of 
the intellect over the entire West is much as 
Barzun depicts it: but here there is perhaps a 
shade of difference, very small but perceptible, 
in our favour. Believers in the general intellect 
have not yet lost their nerve completely here. 
We still, for instance, have an administrative 
Civil Service selected for nothing else: I suspect 
that the top levels of our Civil Service meet 
Barzun’s specification more exactly than do any 
other group on earth. And, though our educa¬ 
tion is so bizarrely narrow, it is, again at its 
highest levels, competitive enough for anyone, 
even for Barzun. Where else in the world can 
children of the well-to-do find themselves taking 
written examinations before the age of seven? 
Where else is there any equivalent to our 
university scholarship examination? These are 
not, in my view, good things: but at least they 
arc not soppy. Since soppiness is the intellectual 
vice that Barzun despises most, he is inclined 
to give us distinctly high marks. I think he 
exaggerates our merits, but I should myself be 
sorry to see us lose our national passion for 
competitive examinations. 

Still, we are all, intellectuals of the West, in 
what is in essence the same fix. That is why we 
have to listen to Barzun. Occasionally his 
detachment leaves him; even in savaging con¬ 
temporary U.S. intellectual mumbo-jumbo, he 
accepts more of it than he realises. For example, 
though no one has said more contemptuous 
things about the gobbledygook of art, he doesn’t 
take any posidve advantage of the possi¬ 
bilities of art. He has been enough exposed to 
U.S. critical theory to have a surreptitious 
respect for the view that a work of literary art 
is a structure in words, detachable from the 
writer, a structure in which the reflective (U.S. 
discursive) intelligence has no place. That view 
leads to the absurdity that there are, I suppose, 
a hundred Ph.D. theses in the U.S. on Finne¬ 
gans Wa^e for every one on A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu (the classical example of the re¬ 
flective intelligence in full operation). In fact, 


just as Barzun’s general intellect ought to bi? a 
social plinth, so should Intelligence-in-Art be. 

Similarly, Barzun accepts, as most Americans 
would (but as we shouldn’t), that on the whole 
men of intellect have no place in politics. One 
thinks of the first six or each of the British 
Parliamentary parties. Most of them are both 
clever and highly-educated: several (e.g., Gait- 
skell, Butler, Wilson) have been dons, others 
could have been if they had wanted. Is this a 
weakness? I should have thought it helps us 
keep Barzun’s house of intellect propped up. 
It is very important that boss politicians and 
top Civil Servants and industrialists can talk 
to one another in the same intellectual language, 
and on the plane of reason. We do that more 
than most countries. Despite Barzun’s assump¬ 
tion, I think we arc better of? because of it, not 
worse. 

B u r those are minor quibbles. The nearer he 
comes to the point of action, which for 
him is teaching, the sharper and more authori¬ 
tative he becomes. No one has ever taken a 
hatchet to U.S. scholastic nonsense with more 
wit and more intellectual effect. Remember, 
that nonsense is coming our way. Let us make 
Barzun required reading for all our secondary 
schools, while we’ve still got time. For what he 
says is simple: but there arc many simple things, 
and this is one, which, because of the Gresham’s 
Law of silliness, it takes a brave and gifted 
man to say. He writes: 

Nobody wants to return to the school run like 
a bad prison, by terror and flogging. The ques¬ 
tion is not about kindness but about instruedon: 
Is the school a place of teaching or of psycholo- 
gising? Is it to prolong vicariously the parents’ 
love of innocence and act out their dream of a 
good society, or is it to impart literacy? And are 
we to wait till after the Ph.D. to get it? When, 
finally, is the school to sort out types of mind 
and, assuming that all can read, write, and 
count, enable each kind to acquire the facts and 
principles relevant to their calling and their 
tastes ? 

To encompass such ends the school must know 
what it wants, not in the form of vague private 
or public virtues, but in the form of intellectual 
powers. It must stop blathering about sensitivity 
to the needs of others, and increasing responsi¬ 
bility for bringing about one world, and say 
instead: “I want a pupil who can read Burke's 
'Speech on Conciliation’ and solve problems in 
trigonometry. I want young men and women 
who can read French prose and write English. 
I want academic high school graduates who can 
remember what the Missouri Compromise had 
to do with the Civil War, and who will carry 
over into college their familiarity with logarithms 
and the techniques of the chemistry laboratory.” 
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And having said these or similar things after 
due consideration, the school must enforce what 
it has said. 

It is because Barzun can say that, and say it 
as starkly, that he is important to us. Take away, 
the wit, take away the trick of overplaying the 
Coriolanus part: one is left with a man in dead 
earnest, who happens to know what the founda¬ 
tions of the intellectual life must be. There aren’t 
many of them. We had better be quick and set 
about adopting him for ourselves. 


Two Faces of War 

The Face of War. By Martha Gellhorn. 
Hart-Davis. 18s. 

Journey with a Pistol. By Neil McCallum. 
Gollancz. 16s. 

M iss gellhorn was for ei^ht years a 
war correspondent for Colliers, and The 
Face of War is composed of a selection from 
her dispatches written during that period. She 
tells us that “The point of these articles is that 
they are true; they tell what I saw,” and cer¬ 
tainly she has a professionally sharp and obser¬ 
vant eye for the scenes of horror, destruction, 
and suffering of which she was, in Spain, Fin¬ 
land, China, Italy, France, and Germany, a 
privileged ringside spectator. But the problem 
of truth is not quite so easily settled as Miss 
Gellhorn implies, and indeed her claim is not 
altogether an honest one. Like most war corre¬ 
spondents, she is not content only to tell us 
what she saw, perhaps because what one really 
secs in war is so unutterably confused and 
chaotic that it refuses to compose any kind of a 
picture; it would not, after all, encourage the 
old folks at home to be told that the only result 
of all their efforts and sacrifices and sufferings 
is the meaningless shambles which is all the 
naked eye sees of a battlefield. 

So war correspondents nearly always tell us, 
not only what they see, but what they feel; it 
gives dignity to tne proceedings. Even more, 
they tell us what we ought to feel; and Miss 
Gellhorn is no exception. What she does feel 
are the appropriate emotions of grief and pity 
for the sufferings which war inflicts; only some¬ 
how she writes as if even these feelings could 
be conscripted into the cause of democracy. 
Germans whose homes, families, possessions are 
destroyed by air attack suffer no less than 
Spaniards, but while suffering in Spain rightly 
provokes Miss Gellhorn to pity and indignation, 
in Germany it only provokes her to a sneer. It 
is no doubt true that the destruction by shell¬ 
fire of a little Dutch town like Nijmegen is a 


tragedy and justifies Miss Gellhorn’s moral that 
"it would be a good thing if the Germans were 
never allowed to make war again.” It is equally 
true that the destruction of Hiroshima by atom 
bombing was no less of a tragedy, and justifies 
the moral that it would be well if Americans 
were, similarly inhibited from war. It may be 
true that all democratic soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen are as gallant, modest, uncomplaining, 
and good-looking as those Miss Gellhorn had 
the good fortune to meet on her progress round 
the theatres of war, though I seem to have met 
some who did not strike me that way; but it is 
certainly not true, as anyone who fought them 
could assure Miss Gellhorn, that all German 
soldiers were the undersized, unhealthy, and 
contemptible little runts which is all Miss Gell- 
horn seems to have seen of them. It may be true 
that all American pilots and GI’s were filled with 
that burning hatred of the German race which 
rose so spontaneously to their lips in conversa¬ 
tion with Miss Gellhorn; but apart from the 
fact that few soldiers I ever knew talked that 
way, it is difficult to reconcile such feelings 
with the instinctive desire to make friends with 
the Germans which made American and British 
soldiers alike, and to their credit, the despair 
of anyone who tried to enforce the preposterous 
shaef order against fraternisation. 

The trouble is that while one trusts Miss 
Gellhorn’s eyes one does not trust her heart, 
and her heart interferes with her vision; and 
this distrust is increased by the deliberately flat, 
affectedly simple, mock-Hemingway prose, 
more a trick than a style, in which Miss Gell¬ 
horn describes what she saw and felt at the 
wars. The result is that none of these articles, 
re-published, as Miss Gellhorn tells us, with a 
praiseworthy intention of reminding us that 
war is horrible, is either memorable or moving. 

Perhaps it may be true that, as Yeats said 
of Wilfred Owen, pity is not enough; or it may 
even be true that in war the only really honest 
form of pity is self-pity. It never seems to occur 
to Miss Gellhorn that in war everybody is de¬ 
graded by what he (or she) does; soldiers would 
say that war correspondents are more degraded 
than most. It takes two sides, sometimes three, 
to make a war; but once they are joined they 
form a single pattern to which conflicting 
political and spiritual aims are curiously irrele¬ 
vant. It is Mr. Neil McCallum’s deep under¬ 
standing of this aspect of war, which is its 
true face, which makes Journey with a Pistol 
such a remarkable book. For war is an intel¬ 
lectual problem more than an emotional one; 
it is also a moral problem; and it is with the 
intellectual and moral problems of war that 
Journey with a Pistol is concerned. 

Mr. McCallum was an infantry officer in the 
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Eighth Army, and took part ia, its Victorious 
advance from Alamein to Sicily, where he was 
wounded. Journey with a Pistol consists of a, 
journal which he kept during this period and 
which is now published unaltered. It is remark¬ 
able that Mr. McCallum is almost entirely lack¬ 
ing in the qualities which Miss Gellhorn 
ascribes to lighting men. He has little or no 
hatred for the enemy, whom he regards rather 
with a kind of detached respect, as men who 
were carrying out with great technical pro¬ 
ficiency the same appalling task as his own. His 
hatred is reserved, not for the enemy, but for 
politicians, generals, staff officers, that is to say, 
all those whose function it is to organise the 
machinery of war up to the point where the 
real business of killing can begin; his greatest 
contempt he keeps for Sir Winston Churchill’s 
intoleraole mock heroics and Field Marshal 
Montgomery’s simple-minded enthusiasm for 
blood. He is neither gay nor gallant nor un¬ 
complaining; his fear of death is naked and 
unashamed, and he complains bitterly and 
ceaselessly not only against the intolerable em¬ 
ployment to which the army puts human beings 
but also against the unending series of physical 
pains and discomforts which constitute the 
soldier’s life in action. But most of all it is the 
moral position in which he is involved that 
ceaselessly offends his mind and spirit. For Mr. 
McCallum has no illusions about the part he has 
to play. He sees himself as a single unit in a 
vast complicated organisation, cumbrous and 
yet marvellously efficient for its single purpose 
of enabling millions of men to kill each other; 
that, for him, is the fundamental reality of war. 
And he notes with accuracy, yet with feeling 
which is close to despair, the change which the 
great machine has to effect in a man’s person¬ 
ality in order to adapt him to its purposes: the 
steady, unceasing abrasion of individuality, the 
blunting of sensibility in order that it shall not 
interfere with the business of killing, the meticu¬ 
lously ordered exclusion of all distractions that 
may take away his stomach for the job in hand, 
the double-talk and double-think which are 
required to make palatable the organised 
slaughter of man by man. 

In (this condition it is a miracle that the 
human spirit should survive at all, but survive 
it does, though one may doubt, as Mr. 
McCallum does, whether it does not lose some 
of its bloom in the process. It is almost with a 
sense of shame that Mr. McCallum records 
those moments which, amid all the murderous 
futilities of war, suddenly remind him that this 
ls n °t what men were born for: the flowers that 
suddenly cover the desert, the green luxuriance 
of the country around Djidjelli, “a fairyland of 
Hinshine and fertile fields where poppies grew 
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Free Fall 

- WILLIAM GOLDING 

The long-awaited new novel by the most original 
and exciting novelist to have emerged in England 
since the war. Book Society Recommendation. 

OCTOBER 23. 15/- 


My Friend Judas 

ANDREW SINCLAIR 

Cambridge is the setting for this lively new novel 
by the author of The Breaking of Bumbo. The 
play based on my friend judas, produced by 
Fred Sadoff, will be in London at the Arts Theatre 
from October 21st. 15/- 


Young Man Luther 

ERIK H. ERIKSON 

A highly original study of Martin Luther as a 
young man, written from both a psychoanalytic 
and a historical point of view, mid-october 25/- 


Marcel Proust 

RICHARD H. BARKER 

A full-scale biography of Proust, in one volume. 
Illustrated with 12 pages of photographs. 36/- 


Opus Posthumous 

WALLACE STEVENS 

This volume, edited and introduced by Samuel 
French Morse, completes the publication in book 
form of all Wallace Stevens’ poetry. About a 
third of the material is now published for the 
first time. mid-october 36/- 


Cubism 1907-14 

JOHN GOLDING 

A scholarly and comprehensive history and an¬ 
alysis of the Cubist movement. With 127 plates, 
four of them in colour. (Published in the U.S.A. 
by George Wittenbom, Inc.) 31 gns. 

—FABER & FABER- 
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in tens of thousands," the memory of some lines 
from Rilke. For these moments are a reminder 
of a time when he was not a prisoner of the 
huge machine of war, not the killing animal 
which is the model at which a soldier aims, but 
a human being in full and private possession 
of all his senses and imagination and capacity 
for joy. 

Mr. McCallum records his feelings and sensa¬ 
tions, the groping thoughts through which he 
tries to grasp the reality of his position, in a 
prose which hy its directness makes the strong¬ 
est contrast with Miss Gellhorn’s affectations of 
simplicity. For while Mr. McCallum’s experi¬ 
ences are those which he shared with thousands 
and millions of men, in burning deserts, in 
wastes of snow, in mud and in ice and in flood, 
he is also one of the rare persons to whom a 
voice has been given to speak of what he and 
they suffered. For the majority of men, war is 
an experience to be borne only in resignation 
and silence, and of them Siegfried Sassoon’s 
lines remain true: 

Most went glumly through it. 

Dumbly doomed to rue it 

but Mr. McCallum was not content only to 
suffer and endure; he has annotated his experi¬ 
ences in a way which removes all taint of 
egotism from them, simply because they are 
true of all men who in the abyss of war still 
tried to cling to their human condition. Journey 
with a Pistol seems to me the best book which 
has yet come out of the war; certainly it re¬ 
creates the reality of war more truthfully than 
any of those thousands of books in which war 
is represented as a high-spirited adventure, an 
epic of heroism, a conflict of good and evil, or 
simply jolly good fun, like a fox-hunt; or than 
those memoirs of generals for whom war was 
simply a problem of strategy, or an opportunity 
for the display of professional talents which only 
came into their own when millions of men, 
organised in great armies, fleets, and air forces, 
were correctly launched into the business of ex¬ 
terminating each other. 

Goronwy Rees 


Ideal Aunt, True Patron 

Edward Marsh: Patron of the Arts. A 

Biography. By Christopher Hass all. Long¬ 
mans. 42s. 

“a public figure familiar in London," as 
X\ Mr. Hassall calls him, Sir Edward Marsh, 
always known as Eddie Marsh, was born in 


1872 and died in 1953. For many years it was 
impossible to go about much in London without 
catching sight of him. He was a tirelessly 
sociable man of such various interests and activi¬ 
ties that during the first half of this century 
he became known in the spheres of politics, 
literature, painting, and the theatre, as well as 
in what used to be called Society. With a wide 
range of acquaintance, a tongue apparently 
never still, an addiction to copious letter-wridng, 
and a tendency to preserve letters, Marsh left 
behind him a great mass of material, both on 
paper and in other people’s memories, that was 
to be of interest to nis biographer. Mr. Hassall 
has gone to great lengths to produce a life-size 
portrait of his subject, for whom he feels affec¬ 
tion and gratitude. He is clear, balanced, and 
understanding, and has obviously put a great 
deal of work into his task—but the complaint 
has been made that he has not put enough work 
into it. That he might have been more selective, 
and briefer, more ready to try and sum up than 
to try and leave nothing out, is arguable. He has 
certainly admitted trivialities and masses of 
detail, some of it seemingly not of general or 
perhaps lasting interest; but no doubt he felt that 
to show how Marsh touched life at many points 
it was necessary to exhibit them. His book is a 
careful compendium, abounding in interesting 
facts and glimpses of life and character, and 
would surely give the greatest satisfaction to its 
subject, if he were able to see it—though Marsh 
would not have been acutely pleased to find an 
accent on the first vowel of the name of Degas. 

Marsh’s main function in life was to be help¬ 
ful to others, and it would be no disparagement 
to call him an ideal or universal aunt. He had 
all the energy, benevolence, unselfishness, social 
poise, quickness of sympathy, capacity for en- 
enthusiasm, and precision of principle with 
which perfect aunts, if they could be made to 
order, would be equipped. Owing to an attack 
of mumps at the age of 15, he was made im¬ 
potent for life and, Mr. Hassall explains, “culti¬ 
vated a capacity for friendship which, un¬ 
troubled by physical desire, could develop into 
a devotion characteristically feminine m its 
tenderness.” For the greater part of his life he 
lived in the same rooms in London, cared for 
by a female factotum who “lived out," a delight¬ 
ful country-woman called Mrs. Elgy. In his early 
thirties, he began to show a flair for “talent in 
creative artists at the outset of their careers,” 
bought their pictures, filled his rooms with his 
acquisitions, and helped them not only by buy¬ 
ing their work but by encouraging ana helping 
them with friendship and sometimes with 
money. Amone the painters he helped before 
they were established were Mark Gertler, Wil¬ 
liam Roberts, Stanley Spencer, Christopher 
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Wood, Ivon Hitchens, and Graham Sutherland. 

His concern with writers is no less famous. If 
some of his swans were geese, and some lame 
ducks, there were some he helped to soar. A 
couple of years before the First World War, 
Marsh took up Rupert Brooke, for whom he 
perhaps did more than anybody has done for a 
poet within living memory. In particular he 
bore, after Brooke’s death, the long ordeal of 
having to deal with Brooke’s mother. Mrs. 
Brooke, bereaved of both her sons, developed a 
spiteful jealousy of Marsh, of his intimacy with 
her son Rupert, and of his understandably 
somewhat possessive attitude to his idol. Her 
jealousy seems to have been like the warped 
feeling of one woman towards another woman. 
It must be said that Marsh behaved with ex¬ 
ceptional patience and restraint under these 
trials, which Mr. Hassall reports at length. 
Because the Georgian poets arc to some extent 
out of favour to-day, Marsh’s work for them 
cannot be pooh-poohed. His anthologies of 
Georgian Poetry were important in their day 
and have a place in literary history; that place 
was made by the energy of Marsh, who, if he 
perhaps over-rated some of his poets, recognised 
in D. H. Lawrence, for example, as early as 
1912, “elements of great and rather strange 
power and beauty.” 

“All I want,” Marsh once wrote to Gcrtler, 
“is that you should gd ahead on your own lines, 
and that I should be able to help you to make 
things easier for you.” There spoke the perfect 
patron—and Marsh was not only patron, he was 
often literary agent, proof reader, counsellor, 
editor, financial backer—and faithful aunt. The 
question must arise, was Marsh a rich man? No. 
His grandfather was the Prime Minister who 
was assassinated, Spencer Perceval, and to Marsh 
came a residuum of the compensatory “murder 
money” voted to Perceval’s family. From this by 
no means large capital Marsh was able to do 
more than promote a market for new painters 
and writers, he was even able at times to keep 
them from starvation; Middleton Murry and 
Katherine Mansfield he found taking their 
suppers at a place in Little Cold Bath Fields 
where the knives were fastened to the table and 
a ha’porth of potatoes went with a penny cup of 
“coffee.” It would be difficult to exaggerate or 
over-praise the extent and helpfulness of Marsh’s 
activities for the well-being of the younger 
writers of his day, and it is worth pointing out 
that he was not a man of leisure. From 1906 
onwards he became private secretary to the 
young Winston Churchill, whose friendship he 
won and retained, and whose prose he revised. 
Many a midnight hour was spent by Marsh, 
after a day’s work in Whitehall in wartime, 
writing letters and doing accounts and editorial 
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work for his protlgls. And all of his public and 
private usefulness and diligence were those of a 
man who was never alone: 

Every night, no matter how late his return, he 
dealt with the correspondence which was for him 
an essential, and perhaps the central, feature of 
his private life, and since he contrived never to 
be alone by day it meant that he was in converse 
with somebody or other by pen or word of mouth 
throughout his waking hours. 

I think it was Gide who said that a man who 
never finds himself alone never finds himself at 
all, but what Marsh found was that in spite of 
spreading himself so thin he was to mean much 
to many. In later life his inability to be alone 
found an outlet in “unmitigated theatre-going,” 
and so amiable was he, and so ready to be in¬ 
terested, that there were fears about his discrimi¬ 
nation: “He enjoys everything,” protested 
Arnold Bennett. In that habit Marsh again sug¬ 
gests some beaming, theatre-going aunt. Much 
earlier, in 1910, he undertook a correspondence 
with the wife of the new Governor-General of 
South Africa, who had “expressed a wish to be 
kept in touch with London society.” Though 
his letters to her are peppered with well-known 
names, and have the stale, scented aroma that 
clings to records of affluent, self-confident Late 
Edwardian “Society” life, and with the aroma a 
period interest, they have much of the twittering 
fatuity of some gossip-columnist—“Everyone is 
very pretty this year,” or “A capital ballroom, 
delightful garden, and heaps of motors.” “When 
you write to me,” Marsh’s friend Conrad Rus¬ 
sell remarked, “ ‘Lady X is a dear little woman,’ 
I feel very nervous, because I know she is a 
vulgar old bitch with the brain of a squirrel." 

Perhaps it was because of his amiable toler¬ 
ance of the trivial superficialities of well-to-do 
social intercourse that Marsh, who had after all 
a very active brain and who had had a careful 
education, held such respect for the creativeness 
which works in solitude and which was not 
within his own scope. The less impressive char¬ 
acteristics of his temperament and habit of life 
were part of his whole nature, and inseparable 
from his benevolent energy, from his flair, from 
the hard work he did for so many of his con¬ 
temporaries. His care for the proper use of 
words is seen in his translations of La Fontaine, 
Horace, and Fromentin, and in the evidence 
(given in detail by Mr. Hassall) of the submis¬ 
sion to him by Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Somerset Maugham of their prose for correction. 
But whatever his merits as a translator and a 
corrector of manuscripts and proof-sheets, it 
seems likely and proper that he will be chiefly 
remembered for nis patronage of young and 
struggling painters and writers. And to read his 
life is to oe left with the question whether 
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Isolation 

JERZY PETERKIEWICZ 

This new novel is a wildly exotic 
and unusual story about the love- 
affair of a free-lance spy on holiday 
in London. By the author of Future 
to Let 16s. 


level 7 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says 
of Mordecai Roshwald’s pro¬ 
phetic novel of nuclear warfare: 

“I wish that it could be read by 
every adult in both the Eastern 
and Western bloc.” 


The 

Armchair 

Esquire 

A superb volume which collects 
together some of the most vital 
work of world-famous authors— 
stories, commentary or reminis¬ 
cences—from Hemingway and 
Lawrence to Salinger and Shaw. 

18s. 

The Devil’s 
Advocate 

MORRIS WEST 

A superb novel of modern Italy 
by the author of Children of the 
Sun. “Very remarkable . . . not a 
character in it who does not come 
alive.” faith Baldwin. “He ad¬ 
dresses himself to fundamentals... 
writes creatively with the vision of 
an artist.” william e. barrett. 16 s. 

HEINEMANN 


patronage to-day bears comparison with patron¬ 
age of the Marsh variety. 

It is sometimes believed that private patron¬ 
age, in the Welfare State, has almost ceased to 
exist, chiefly because of economic pressure upon 
the persons whose means would otherwise en¬ 
able them, if they felt inclined, to back unfold¬ 
ing talents. Where, it might be asked, i s 
anybody like Eddie Marsh to-day? But where, 
one might answer, is there anybody like Eddie 
Marsh at any time? He was unique in his 
abilities and devotions, though not in his oppor¬ 
tunities. But it would«bc hasty to assume that 
private patronage has ceased: the fact of its 
being private prevents its being generally known. 
I am credibly informed that there are to-day 
buyers of pictures who are far from being mil¬ 
lionaires but are discriminating collectors of the 
work of young and experimental painters, and 
not in an impersonal way. To buy pictures from 
caprice or impulse, or because of a hunch that 
they may prove good investments, is not patron¬ 
age; but to buy them because the painter is seen 
or believed to be an original of uncommon 
promise, and to know and care whether he has 
leisure, enough to eat, a proper place to work in, 
and the materials of his art, is as rare as true 
originality—it is true patronage, and there is 
nothing in the present state of society to make 
it impossible. In fact, it should in some ways 
be easier than usual. One cannot complain that 
the practising artist is ignored, Mr. Rodrigo 
Moynihan wrote the other day; “if he has any 
originality or sense of style he is almost bound 
to get a showing.” 

As with painting, so with poetry. Writing in 
a recent issue of the Author, Mr. Roy Fuller 
assumes that "competitive publishing in a 
reasonably full-employed society will guarantee 
plenty of opportunity for poets to bring out 
their collections.” Competitive publishers do 
sometimes hesitate to court a certain loss with¬ 
out perceptible long-term hopes of profit, but it 
does seem generally true that the painter or 
poet, or prose writer, if his work is any good 
at all, can get it shown or published. The con¬ 
fused standards of an anxious age of rapid 
change indeed sometimes make it easier than 
usual for the mediocre or fraudulent painter or 
writer to impose upon uncertain tastes. It is the 
private patron, assuming him always to exist 
in some form or other, doing good in secret, 
who is or ought to be the talent scout. He can¬ 
not infallibly deputise for posterity; it is some¬ 
thing if he can foster talents important, like 
Rupert Brooke’s, in their own day, and not 
forgotten in a later day. 

Meanwhile we have seen, especially since the 
war and especially where poetry is concerned, a 
growth in this country of official and corporate 
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patronage.. We may notjvave anything here to 
compare with the various and munificent 
American foundations, but a careful computa¬ 
tion of what the B.B.C. has done for poetry, and 
the Arts Council, and of the solid help associated 
with the names of Guinness and W. H. Smith, 
would bring out the range and force of new 
forms of patronage. Though it may be true that 
the poet, by the act of writing poetry, is defying 
the public, there is no reason why the public 
should not pay to be defied. And in nothing is 
the memory of Marsh as patron more radiant 
than in the fact that he was able to help new 
poets (Dylan Thomas, for example) whose work 
was not at all his sort of thing. Mr. Hassall 
has rather gone on and on about him, but he 
has done honour to an exceptional man, and 
provided an exceptional literary entertainment. 

William Plomer 


Monk and Messiah 

The Use of Imagination. Educational Thought 
and the Literary Mind. By William Walsh. 

Chatto Sr Windus. 25s. 

The Objective Society. By Everett Knight. 

Routledge Sr Kegan Paul. 16s. 

“pnauRE is what remains after one has 
L/ forgotten everything.” Whoever said that 
—and Dr. Knight quotes it in passing without 
idling us who—said almost all we need to know 
about this evasive condition, besides summing 
up the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
vindicating a literary education. If culture has 
become a dirty word in some quarters, it is just 
because the phenomenon has been treated as a 
luxury that can be acquired and shown off, like 
a fancy waistcoat or a rococo chair; and the word 
is one of those that gain currency only when the 
thing itself is either threatened or lost. When 
culture becomes self-conscious and ceases to take 
itself for granted, it ceases to be culture. One 
cannot defend it, therefore, without laying it 
open to renewed attacks. By offering to prove 
that the fancy waistcoat keeps its wearer warm, 
that the rococo chair can still be sat on, the 
defenders of culture do more harm to it than its 
enemies; they have admitted the criterion of 
utility, and confirmed the utilitarian’s suspicion 
that the plain commodity is the better one. In 
fact, of course, culture is a necessity; though it is 
neither positive nor measurable, and its quality 
varies, no one can do without it. 

Of the “two cultures,” the scientific needs 
6 


7$ 

little defence in a utilitarian civilisation;.the 
proof and justification of science are in tech-' 
oology. Yet it is only the criterion of utility that 
has divided the two cultures. If all arts students 
were desdned to become copywriters or political 
propagandists, they would be generally respected 
and respectable, as they tend to be in Com¬ 
munist countries; they would be technicians. The 
true division is not that between the sciences 
and the arts, but between pure sciences and pure 
arts on the one hand, applied sciences and 
applied arts on the other; ana even, this division 
is a theoretical one, since all science and all art 
affect human nature and, at least indirectly, 
must end by affecting the physical world. 

Both Professor Walsh and Dr. Knight are 
primarily concerned with the educational value 
of the arts, and of literature in particular. It is 
in their stress on the formative, and subjective, 
character of all knowledge that they agree. 
About half of Dr. Knight’s book is devoted to 
proving that all learning is purposive, that “we 
see only what we look for.” Professor Walsh 
stresses Coleridge’s distinction between what a 
writer means and what he intends. “To know is 
in its very essence a verb active,” he quotes from 
Coleridge, and these words could have served as 
an epigraph for Dr. Knight’s book. Both writers 
attack the cult of objectivity to which academic 
humanists have been driven in their eagerness to 
keep up with the scientists. Both attack the domi¬ 
nant linguistic philosophy—“Anglo-Saxon philo¬ 
sophy is no longer a search for the truth, it is a 
vested interest,” says Dr. Knight—and the kind 
of literary education that is no more than “the 
translation of the living word into a dead lan¬ 
guage, for the purpose of memory, arrangement, 
and general communication” (Coleridge again). 
But there all similarity between them ends. 

Professor Walsh confines himself to the' 
“supremely civilising influence” of English 
literature and the right way of transmitting this 
influence from teacher to pupil. He presupposes 
an unbroken tradition of literature and human¬ 
istic culture, a society that will not utterly reject 
the values inherent in them, and an academic 
system that will continue to foster them, even if 
in the wrong way—by the reduction of literature 
to knowledge that can be tested and measured. 
Within these limits his book is a lucid and per¬ 
suasive guide to poets and critics ranging from 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Arnold, to W. B. 
Yeats, Mr. Eliot, and Dr. Leavis. The chapters 
that most impressed me—and Professor Walsh 
retains the learner’s receptiveness to his subject, 
to the point of self-effacement—were those on 
“Coleridge and the Education of Teachers," 
“G. M. Hopkins and a Sense of the Particular,” 
and “The Educational Ideas of D. H. Lawrence.*' 

Dr. Knight also quotes extensively, but his 



'An adventure 
in which a man 
is totally engaged 9 

MOUNTANALOGUE 
by Rene Daumal 

Thus Andr€ Rousseaux 
described Daumai f s book 
in the Figaro Litteraire 
and added: ‘Ren6 Daumal 
is well on the way to winning 
the important place 
that belongs to him in the 
literature of the century.* 

Vincent Stuart Ltd. 15s. 


The Paradoxical 
Universe 

GEORGE ME1HUISH 


An attack on the foundations of our whole 
system of knowledge. 

“A well wrought organum offering a key 
to the universe and a new light in which 
to view and evaluate our experience”. 
Anthony hill, Art News and Review. 

“We seem really to be living in The 
Paradoxical Universe as Mr. Melhuish 
assures us”. F. H. heinemann, The Hib- 
bert Journal. 21/- net. 


RANKIN BR0S o TRENCHARD STREET, BRISTOL 


Coming this Autumn 


Free Speech 
in the Church 

KARL RAHNER PAPER 6/- 

Huve free speech and public opinion a function 
in the Catholic Church ? If so, what is it ? 
What weight and what point has Christianity 
in a largely non-Christian world ? In two 
essays the author discusses these questions. 

Balzac 
the European 

E. J. OLIVER 15/- NET 

A study of the quality of Balzac as a man 
and as an artist and the connection between 
the two. The author is concerned to establish 
just what is Balzac’s place in European 
literature as a whole. 

SHEED AND WARD 


“It is a truth universally 
acknowledged that—” 

— Catholics in this country are considered to 
have no political awareness. Most people 
think of them as having strong but uninformed 
leanings towards the Right and the “safe” in 
politics. These impressions are so widespread 
that they are worth serious consideration. 
Are they criticisms of a damaging sort, or arc 
they the only possible positions fora Catholic? 

Five speakers, all intelligent, some famous, 
are going to spend the weekend of December 
11 th—12th of this year talking about their 
reactions to the political situation in England. 
The audience, mainly Catholic, but we hope 
largely leavened by others, will be free to 
argue about the issues raised. 

The conference is to take place in what 
was once the house of josiah Spode, a doubtful 
attraction perhaps, in Staffordshire. The fee 
for the weekend will be £2 2s,; those 
who are interested are invited to write to: 

The Warden, 

Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory 
Rugeley, Staffordshire. 
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quotations are the curiously assorted weapons of 
a total war. His first assumption is that "Western 
society is adrift”; in the lignt of this assumption, 
and premises mainly derived from Husserl and 
Sartre, he deals with philosophy, history, science, 
visual art, sociology, and politics, as well as with 
literature (mainly French) and university educa¬ 
tion. His book is a violent, packed, and slightly 
incoherent polemic against the Intellectual 
Establishment. By his standards, and in his ter¬ 
minology, even Professor Walsh would be con¬ 
demned as a "monk,” as opposed to the 
“messiah” called for in the present crisis, 
because Professor Walsh represents the eclecti¬ 
cism and “pluralism” of the "objective society,” 
and has thus contributed to “the idyllic murmur 
of the great wheel of Anglo-Saxon empiricism” 
which “is lulling an entire society to sleep.” 
Professor Walsh quarrels on humanistic grounds 
with our 

mechanistic society, which though through and 
through naturalistic in belief, yet reduces the 
natural universe to fractional and jxrriphcral 
attention, which huddles the organic away 
behind the fabricated and which drowns out 
the rhythms of nature with the jerkings of the 
combustion engine.... 

With such an attitude in mind, Dr. Knight 
asserts that “it is not the technicians who need 
culture; it is the intellectuals who need a sense 
of purpose.” Professor Walsh believes that "the 
poet is the standard of humanity, not the ordi¬ 
nary man.” Dr. Knight hates the notion of 
“learning as the fabrication of a superior self 
rather than as a tool,” and recoils from the 
"terrifying” thought “of an entire population 
raised through culture to the morose dignity of 
an arts faculty.” He rejects culture, because “like 
religion, it offers salvation to the individual,” 
and he prefers the elite of scientists, engineers, 
and doctors to Professor Walsh’s elite created by 
“the civic use of the imagination” (Henry 
James). The differences between them are 
radical and innumerable, but their ultimate 
difference is one between incompatible views of 
society. 

Dr. Knight’s main quarrel with the “monks” 
is that they are ineffectual, and would be even 
more so if they were not upheld by an out¬ 
moded and hypocritical establishment. “British 
stupidity,” he writes, “is simply the carefully 
nurtured ability to refuse existence to what 
actually is or happens.” But while insisting on 
the need for commitment and choice, in Sartre’s 
sense, for the sake of action, he argues that this 
choice can take only one form, namely, to “co¬ 
operate with history”—that Hegelian steam¬ 
roller which no one controls. Similarly, he 
assumes the superiority of Communism merely 
because it is more ruthlessly efficient, as if that 


efficiency were not based on an objectivity even 
greater than that of Western society—an objec¬ 
tivity that includes human beings among the 
materials of technology. His final prescription is 
that “the one hope for permanent peace lies in 
our willingness to take up Marxism once more 
at the point where it went astray into scientism.” 
Dr. Knight is perceptive enough about the social 
revolution in Britain, that rise of the proletariat 
to bourgeois respectability which he explains by 
saying that “the worker has consented to his 
alienation in exchange for the. products of 
modern industry”; and of course he blames the 
intellectuals for encouraging this offence against 
Marx’s version of history. 

For all its inconsistencies, Dr. Knight’s book 
is well worth reading as an antidote to com¬ 
placency. The “monk,” he says, is a bad fighter 
because “it is not his business to survive, but to 
be right.” There is no harm in being confronted 
with that alternative, and it is honestly, though 
too drastically, put. A part of Dr. Knight’s diag¬ 
nosis is confirmed by the extent to which the 
study of the arts in British universities has 
already changed in the last fifteen years, because 
a growing proportion of the students makes no 
bones about not being interested in education or 
culture for their own sake, but in the material 
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and social advantages which an arts degree still 
confers. It may be that the motive nas not 
changed, only the awareness of it and the readi¬ 
ness to admit it. But in any case humanistic 
culture is threatened because it can no longer be 
taken for granted. 

The importance of both writers is that they 
respond to this crisis, Professor Walsh by stating 
the case for the “monk,” Dr. Knight by chal¬ 
lenging it in the name of the “messiab.” The dis¬ 
establishment of culture does not mean the end 
of culture; the activist opposition to it, whether 
capitalist or Marxist, may even purify it by 
driving it underground. 

Michael Hamburger 


On David Jones 

Epoch and Artist. By David Jones. Faber. 25s. 

I T i s at first sight an odd world that welcomes 
Sir Charles Snow's Rede Lecture and Mr. 
Jones’ book almost simultaneously; for Sir 
Charles’ scientist might be strongly moved to 
apply to Mr. Jones the language of Peacock: 

While the historian and the philosopher are 
advancing in, and accelerating, the progress of 
knowledge, the poet is wallowing in the rubbish 
of departed ignorance, and raking up the ashes 
of dead savages.... A poet in our times is a semi- 
barharian in a civilised community. He lives in 
the days that are past... as if there were no 
such things in existence as mathematicians, 
astronomers, chemists... who have built into the 
upper air of intelligence a pyramid, from the 
summit of which they sec the modern Parnassus 
far beneath them. ... 

Yet the “intellectual” will find it easy to take 
Mr. Jones seriously; and the cultural divide 
about which Sir Charles writes so well seems to 
me to reflect a grand modern antinomy that is 
well worth examining from a different view¬ 
point. 

Mr. Jones is not a crank; his books are strongly 
marked by his personality, but at the core his 
thinking is founded on assumptions not only 
familiar but, so far as we know, essential to the 
production of the kind of art most people are 
prepared to call important. These attitudes are 
such that an unsympathetic student of them 
might describe them as morbid. They seem to 
indicate a kind of atavism, an inability to think, 
however sophisticated^, in any but primitivistic 
terms; and this, abating the pejorative expres¬ 


sion, is on the whole an acceptable appraisal. The 
hostility of Sir Charles’ scientist to modern art 
is based upon the suspicion, perfectly justified, 
that it encourages only the backward look; the 
appeal to, and the explanation in terms of, the 
primitive. They observe that this can be a great 
encouragement to self-evident mumbo-jumbo of 
all kinds, and to an illiberalism they find 
detestable. Most scientists are themselves what 
historians of ideas call "hard primitivists,” they 
regard the past as something to be moving on 
from, and the state of nature, if they could be 
bothered to imagine it, as harsh and brutal; 
the notion of progress, so important to them, 
always involves a degree of this “hardness,” 
though most scientists seem to take a minimal 
interest in the past. The “intellectual” finds this 
“rootlessness” repulsive (he habitually thinks of 
his own kind of work as “organic," and lacks 
patience with others who arc not under the in¬ 
fluence of this myth). He prefers the backward 
look to a human condition in which the intelli¬ 
gence is not free (acting freely it makes, as with 
the scientist, a universe of death) but deeply in¬ 
volved with, and subordinate to, “imagination.” 
He is certainly anti-intellectualist, and might be 
called irrationalist; and the more he talks about 
his primitive criteria, his illiterate, unscientific 
golden age, the more he strikes the scientist as 
being wilfully self-retarded. But this charge 
troubles him as little as the scientist is troubled 
by the counter-attack. For it is virtually a con¬ 
dition of his activity that this mutual incom¬ 
prehension should exist. 

Mr. Jones' primitivism is of the Romantic 
tradition; it would have seemed painfully odd 
neither to Joyce (whom Mr. Jones greatly 
admires) nor to Yeats, whose belief that art must 
be “constantly flooded with the passions and 
beliefs of ancient times” Mr. Jones would fully 
endorse. He is a Catholic, and obsessed with the 
romanitas of the Welsh tradition. These and 
other interests give Mr. Jones’ writing a personal 
flavour; he is almost as mannered as Yeats, 
though much less skilful, and sometimes negli¬ 
gent in exposition and ugly in style. His most 
important essay, “Art and Sacrament,” is, how¬ 
ever, blameless in these respects, and at his best 
Mr. Jones is a remarkably powerful writer. He 
is well read in an artist’s way—his reading is 
assimilated into a growing body of ideas and 
convictions, not judged but ransacked. His major 
source is Maritain, but Maritain thought and 
felt and disagreed with (on the relation between 
“symbol” and “sacrament,” for instance). He 
holds that man, homo faber , is distinguished 
from beast and from angel by his power to 
make intransitively and gratuitously. The things 
he so makes art? 1 “laid up from other things,” 
anathemata'. “things that are the signs of some- 
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thing other.” With these things, their integrity, 
consonance, and clarity, the artist as such is alone 
concerned, for signs belong to the domain of 
Art, not Prudence; yet it is his human commit¬ 
ment to Prudence that makes the artist’s work a 
sign of something other, an “intimation of other¬ 
ness.” Necessarily, then, he will reject the view 
of the scientist “that particular things are no 
more than they are.” Also he will judge political 
systems not as the scientist does, but by the ways 
to which they help or hinder this sign-making 
activity; the door is clearly open to illiberal 
opinions. 

The character of these signs is sacramental; 
there is, “in the trivial and the profound, no 
escape from sacrament.” It is our nature to make 
them, and theirs to suggest otherness, and to 
recall; they are thus related to the Sacraments 
(Compare the Eucharistic “Do this for an 
anamnesis of Me”). Their significance depends 
upou historical “deposits,” upon an anamnesis 
of history, punctuated by “otherness”: Christ, at 
the Last Supper,, “placed Himself in the order 
of Signs.” In the “present civilisational phase” 
the sacramental aspect of art is neglected; there 
has been a Break, and man-thc-artist is estranged 
from his society. What we make well (bombers, 
rockets) we do not make gratuitously, as 
anathemata. The scientific activity which so 
absorbs us is for Mr. Jones, as it was for his 
master Eric Gill, a literally brutal activity; not 
being faber, homo is reduced to a beast. 

This doctrine suffers from its relative sim¬ 
plicity; Mr. Jones does not discriminate fully (as 
Maritain did) between different kinds of sign, or 
allow proper weight to what the scholastics 
called “intention.” For him the word “wood” 
will invariably, in a healthy society, evoke the 
Wood of the Cross, regardless of what is in¬ 
tended; for “the arts abhor any loppings off of 
meanings or emptyings out, any loss of the 
totality of connotation, any loss of recession and 
thickness through.” It is less important to argue 
about this than to see that Mr. Jones is here 
objectifying in his own way the familiar feeling 
that the artist has lost permanent access to a 
rich common “mythus”; alone in the age of the 
Dynamo he worships the Virgin. He asks Yeats’ 
question, “How can the arts overcome the slow 
dying of men’s hearts that we call the progress 
of the word... without becoming the garments 
of religion as in old times?” Answering it, the 
•inti-intellcctualism of the modern intellectual 
has, by ransacking the deposits—Welsh, Irish, 
Neo-Platonic, anthropological, and so forth— 
produced religions to fit tne garments. To every 
man his own Vision , his own answer to Darwin, 
Huxley, and their successors. 

It would be misleading to suggest that only the 
artists produce such myths, for this scholarly 
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E rimitivism is characteristic of all “intellectuals.’’ 
caving aside such examples as the misguided 
Neo-Platonism of some Yeatsians, and a per¬ 
sistent Romantic medixvalism, one can suggest 
the prestige and the authority of the attitude by 
referring to Auerbach’s Mimesis: The Represen¬ 
tation of Reality in Western Literature. This 
very learned book argues that Christianity super¬ 
seded all previous modes of representing reality 
because thenceforth the most important events 
could, as in the life of Christ, combine the heroic 
and humble in such a way that an elevated style 
could absorb every kind of detail, and yet im¬ 
pose upon that detail a*“figural” interpretation, 
as if every particular event signified precisely 
“something other,” yet “without prejudice to 
the power of its concrete reality here and now.” 
And Auerbach goes on to show that modern 
“realism” lacks this “figural” quality. Another 
writer of the critical avant-garde , very different 
in many ways but also essentially typological 
in approach, is Northrop Frye ( Anatomy of 
Criticism). There arc many others, some of them 
less sophisticated, most of them less protected 
by learning; Miss Helen Gardner has lately 
made some cautionary observations on the 
modern taste for typology. It is a very civilised 
primitivism, devoted to tbe recovery of imagina¬ 
tive patterns and relations-so subtle that we in 
our brutality have lost them. Maritain once dis¬ 
tinguished between children and primitives by 
saying that the child believes the story of Alice 
but “wakes up” and understands very well that 
little girls do not go down rabbit-holes, but the 
primitive would always think they did, and 
never wake up, because “he has not been 
dragged away from the world of imagination." 
We are all prone quite uncritically to treat 
medixval men as primitive in precisely this way. 

An anatomy of modern primitivism would 
be a lifework. There would be many ugly cate¬ 
gories of it: psychologistic, mythographic, 
imagistic, for instance. L’homme qui medite est 
un animal dipravi. The development of intel¬ 
lect is the true Fall of Man. This is the basic 
Romantic primitivism: the high valuation of 
primitive image-making powers. Under imagis¬ 
tic primitivism would be included all modern 
doctrines of symbol, image, ideogram, figura, 
and type. If you doubt that they flourish, con¬ 
sider not only long-established doctrines like 
Pound’s, but also the success in America of 
Feidelson’s Symbolism and American Litera¬ 
ture, or of the philosophy of Cassirer, here 
known best in the version of his disciple, Mrs. 
Suzanne K. Langer. Cassirer, in fact, represents 
this variety of primitivism in its purest and most 
self-conscious form; for, well aware of its origin 
in Kant and Header, he develops it to the point 
where it becomes a philosophy of symbolic 
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forms depending upon a theory of pre-logical 
conception and expression. For him, human art, 
language, and science are the very organs of 
reality; they alone make it possible, by way of 
symbols, to apprehend “anything real/’ Science 
is posterior to the other symbolic forms, as 
logical relations are posterior to names; so science 
marks an emancipation of the mind. But art 
requires a step back to “mythical thinking,” in 
which the name and the object are the same, 
where there is no distinction between thought 
and emotion. The language of poetry has, of 
course, all the parts of speech, not only nouns; 
but it is obliged constantly to make the primitiv- 
ising leap back into mythical thinking. Lyric 
poetry is particularly concerned with the render¬ 
ing of the sensible present, the “momentary god” 
of the primitive; but just as such moments are 
rare in the civilised consciousness, so our lan¬ 
guage has grown less and less suited to express¬ 
ing them. Cassirer here gives a very elaborate 
exposition of a doctrine which, especially in the 
versions of Bergson and Hulme, has had a strong 
influence on modern art; it is the central myth 
of “dissociation” in its linguistic aspect. Art is, 
essentially, an atavistic activity, seeking a tem- 

f iorary fusion of thought and feeling that is 
oreign to modem consciousness; yet it is justi¬ 
fied as providing insights into the formal struc¬ 
ture of reality not only different from,, but richer 
than, those of science. t Mrs. Langer, emphasising 
the “pre-rational” element in Cassirer’s explana¬ 
tions, points out that in certain pathological con¬ 
ditions of the brain “the power of abstraction is 
lost, and the patient falls back on picturesque 
metaphorical language”; scientists who think 
modern poets ought to have their heads exam¬ 
ined are free to quote this remark. They can 
add that the Paris in which modern poetry took 
shape was also the Paris of Charcot and the 
vogue of neurasthenia. The Romantic attack on 
intellect prepared this situation; mythical, 
imagistic, organicist thinking becomes as desir¬ 
able for the artist as it is undesirable for the 
scientist; the first stands on the emblematic, 
myth-haunted mountain, the second on Pea¬ 
cock’s intelligent pyramid. 

Since the artist’s anathemata are also acts of 
anamnesis (to go back to Mr. Jones’ termin- 
ology) the question of deposits are for him extra¬ 
ordinarily important; and deposits, historical or 
psychic, are part of the problem of imagistic 

E rimitivism. They are usually occult; they may 
e the psychic residua of the Jungians, or the 
discrete Neo-Platonic texts of Yeats, or many 
other things. In fact the most interesting aspect 
of these deposits is this protean quality. The 
sapientia veterum was a complex Renaissance 
cult, but the wisdom concealed in ancient images 
was not, in the eyes of Spenser or Chapman, 


what it became for Blake, or for Yeats, with 
Blake and 19th-century French occultism as well 
as his own indefatigable reading and experi¬ 
ment behind him. Mr. Jones has his own highly 
individual Welsh-Catholic deposits, and there 
are many others. To argue for the absolute value 
of such systems, as some do, is manifestly absurd 
and harmful. They are not required to be valid 
in themselves, but to provide contexts for the 
anti-intellectualism that modern art, for his¬ 
torical reasons, requires; its character is such that 
it must be in conflict with a scientific world¬ 
view to survive at all. 

This certainly creates problems for a peace¬ 
maker, and for anybody accustomed to thinking 
of problems as soluble and obscurities as un¬ 
desirable. The artist’s habit of conceiving life as 
a tragedy, his air of living in a fallen world, will 
strike a Rutherford as mere posing. To get a 
closer understanding between the two it would 
certainly be necessary to effect a major revolu¬ 
tion in the arts; it is impossible, I think, to 
guess what the changes would be. 

Anyone who calls this an extravagant state¬ 
ment should try to find scientists who could take 
Mr. Jones’ book seriously, or artists willing to 
call it nonsense. 

Frank Kermode 
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Letter from Russia 

S he looked both embarrassed and sad when she 
admitted that she had now been flying to 
Loudon as stewardess on the Russian TU 104 jet 
for more than a month, but had yet to be allowed 
to see London. “Unfortunately wc always return 
the same day we arrive," she said with a sigh. 
"So there is no time to visit London. But we arc 
told,” she quickly added, "that in the winter we 
will be staying in London overnight. 1 hope to be 
able to see London then.” 

Hope, hope, hope is the human craving the 
Soviet Government has l>een using for a long time 
to keep the nation’s belief in the future and in its 
destiny pulsing. Even though most of these hopes 
don't seem as close to fulfilment as the stewardess's, 
I found that this clinging to hope pervades every¬ 
thing in Russia to-day, and more than ever before. 
As the Government increasingly succeeds in demon¬ 
strating that it is fulfilling at least some of the 
hopes people have had for many long years, 
aspirations become more demanding, more am¬ 
bitious, more complicated, and they have far- 
reaching implications. 

I T 1 s not surprising, therefore, that die Soviet 
rulers, and most Russians I came in contact 
with, condemn any form of pessimism. As an in¬ 
stance, Professor Norbert Wiener, of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who created 
"cybernetics” which deals with the relationship 
between human beings and machines, takes a 
gloomy view of the likely influence of automation 
of industry on the fabric of society, unless it is 
carefully planned. Some five years ago Pravda 
denounced Dr. Wiener as a “cigar-smoking bour¬ 
geois pseudo-scientist.” The Soviet Government has 
presented automation of industry as the open sesame 
to greatness, to achieving a higher living standard 
more quickly, as a promise of shorter working 
hours and more consumer goods. But it has vigor¬ 
ously denied that automation could cause 
unemployment or anything else unpleasant or 
problematical. In recent months, however. Pro¬ 
fessor Wiener’s books have been published in 
Russian. They include an introduction warning 
the reader that, while Dr. Wiener’s views arc in¬ 
teresting, they have “dangerous aspects.” When I 
asked a leading Russian scientist how it happened 
that these books were published, in spite of 
Pravda' s scorn, he replied with a sly smile: “ Pravda 
represents the dogma, you know, but if we 
scientists find something interesting we don’t 
worry about the dogma. This does not mean, of 
course, that we agree with Professor Wiener's 
pessimistic outlook. We ore not afraid of machines. 


We think we will be able to control them and put 
them to good use." 

Many Western writers are published in Russia 
to point a contrast between the pessimism inspired 
by life in the West and the optimism that Soviet 
life inspires—Aldous Huxley, for instance, is widely 
read. Official socialist realism, of course, is designed 
to make writers and artists see life the way the 
Party wants them to see it. But aberrations do 
occur—Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, Paster¬ 
nak’s Zhivago. 

When I was in Moscow I went to see an exhibi¬ 
tion of contemporary paintings in Gorki Park. Its 
existence was hardly known, in fact my Intourist 
guide had the greatest flifficulty in finding the 
pavilion. None of the paintings was outstanding, 
but many of them hinted at attempts to break free 
from socialist realism. Although the satirical maga¬ 
zine Krokodil does not usually devote much space 
to art criticism, it devoted a whole page to caustic 
censure of this exhibition. “There is nothing clear 
in the pictures... not a single smile flashes... these 
arc growing pains, and must not become chronic.” 
To me the editor of Kro\odil complained: “If only 
these young painters would get out of their studios 
and study real life, this would not happen 1 " When 
I suggested that their reasons for staying in their 
studios might have something to do with their 
view about real life, he abruptly dismissed this 
possibility. “There is something wrong with the 
painters,” Boris Egerov said, “not with life.” 

I f o u n n the editors of Kro\odil intelligent, well- 
read, enterprising young men with a sense of 
humour usually better balanced than the one they 
use in their magazine, certainly sharp enough to 
exploit the weaknesses of Western society and not 
entirely unaware of limitations in tneir own 
society. “Our aims,” the assistant editor said, “are 
to criticise the shortcomings in our life, educate 
people by pointing out to them bad examples, to 
be a literary magazine, and to amuse." 

“Why don’t you make fun of the abysmal dull¬ 
ness of Pravda ?” I suggested at one point. Ever 
since Mr. Adzhubei (Khrushchev’s son-in-law) took 
over the editorship of Izvestia and brightened it up, 
this subject has been widely discussed in Moscow. 
The editors shrugged their shoulders somewhat 
regretfully!. "You know," one of them replied, 
“we are published by Pravda, so it is difficult for 
us to criticise it." I was tempted to carry the argu¬ 
ment a little further. I reminded them that David 
Low, in the days when he drew cartoons for the 
Evening Standard, did not hesitate to make fun of 
Lord Beaverbrook when he felt like it. But Low 
was not a popular example. 

"We used to publish Low’s cartoons during the 
war,” one of the editors remarked, “but We don't 
any longer, he has become very anti-Russian.” 
Punch and The New Yorker they did not consider 
political satirical magazines. But even though they 
consider Krokodil a satirical magazine they find 
the average Russian or the bureaucrats safer targets 
than political leaders. Exposures, they explained, 
had made them popular. “We get about eight hun¬ 
dred letters a day from our readers, most of them 
telling us about various shortcomings in factories 
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or ih local government, cases of corruption, black- 
market dealings. Often we send our own reporters 
to investigate these accusations, and, depending on 
the result and the importance of the case, publish 
our findings or pass them on to the proper 
authority.” 

“But how about criticising the Government 
itself?” 1 insisted, and was proudly shown a full- 
page cartoon ribbing the Minister of Education. 

“How about making fun of Mr. Khrushchev?” 
For a moment there was an embarrassed silence, 
“No, not Mr. Khrushchev. We don’t do that. He 
is engaged in too serious work." But, since I had 
heard earlier by the grapevine that there had actu¬ 
ally been a discussion among the editors about 
publishing a cartoon of Mr. Khrushchev, I pressed 
on to see whether one of them would at least give 
a hint of that discussion. 

“But don't you think a man like Mr. 
Khrushchev, who likes to poke fun and tell jokes, 
wouldn’t mind if you directed your satirical fire 
at him?” 

The editors did not budge. Khrushchev was tabu 
to them. But they obviously knew too much about 
the world not to have some sympathy with my 
question. They never said so, and perhaps I read 
too much into what they did not say, or the pauses 
between my questions and their answers and the 
looks they exchanged, bur I had the feeling that 
one of their hopes was to be able one day to take 
on Mr. K. without having to shed a crocodile tear 
afterwards. 

T o the visitor frpm the West the complete 
lack of any outward emphasis on sex is 
striking. Film posters are dull as ditch-water, maga¬ 
zine photographs of Russian beauties stress their 
apple cheeks but no other curves. One foreign 
diplomat thought that this absence of emphasis on 
sex testified to the virility of the Russians. A Rus¬ 
sian writer laughed and said: “Everything is 
relative, you know. Some of our Russian films, for 
instance, that you would consider to be without 
sex appeal are prohibited in China for being 
sensual!” 

However, Leningrad gave me a somewhat better 
perspective on eroticism in Russia. First I saw the 
ballet Spartacus, which includes one of the sexiest 
dances I have ever seen (far sexier than any Western 
strip-tease show, sexier even than Roland Petit’s 
Carmen). It is a seduction scene which, by the time 
I saw it, had been toned down because of criticism 
of its “excessive suggestiveness.’’ The second was 
a visit to the "FielcF of Mars” around midnight, a 
more formal version of Hyde Park, where life and 
love is limited to benches but one of the playing- 
fields which Billy Graham obviously missed. 
Finally, a charming and pretty 28-year-old post¬ 
graduate student complained to me that her boy 
friend was not very romantic. “But,” she said hope¬ 
fully, “I bought this dress to-day because he said 
he liked it. It’s rather tight-fitting, don’t you 
think ? The latest fashion:..." Though it clearly 
was not one of Dior’s Trapeze styles, it hardly 
seemed tight-fitting. But at that point I was in¬ 
terrupted in my quiet contemplation by her saying: 
"I hope it will make him romantic.” 


T he one {dace in Russia where I found hope 
lacking was in Riga, the old capital of Latvia. 
While almost everywhere the standard of life in 
Russia has risen, here and in the other Baltic 
Republics it has been lowered. Riga’s old Hanseatic 
face, its German and Scandinavian character, has 
not changed. But since the re-incorporation of 
Latvia into Russia, life has undergone profound 
changes. As soon as people in shops or trams knew 
that I was British they eagerly and anxiously con¬ 
fided in me. Usually in whispers: "We used to read 
books and newspapers from anywhere in the 
world. Now the only books we arc allowed to im¬ 
port are from East Germany.... We used to have 
our own little flats. Now we have to share them 
with two, sometimes three Russians. . . . Almost 
half the population of Riga now is Russian—it is 
Moscow’s way of making sure there will be no 
trouble.... Thousands and thousands of Russians 
have been sent here to settle down and work. The 
Russian military garrisons are unusually strong....’’ 
When I asked the waiter in a restaurant why the 
coffee in Riga was full of chicory while in Moscow 
I had real, good coffee, he answered with a dead¬ 
pan face: “But we have a very good basketball 
team herd” 

One evening in Riga I went to see a play called 
The Aristocrats, put on by Moscow's Majakovsky 
Theatre, first produced in the early ’thirties and 
then a great success. The play is set in a forced 
labour camp immediately after the Russian revolu¬ 
tion, run by the new Soviet Government for the 
“re-education” of those who refused to support 
them. The inmates included people from all walks 
of life, from construction engineers to whores. I sat 
with a young man who was studying English at 
the local university The first act was extraordinarily 
dramatic. The clash between the camp authorities 
and the individuals who refused to work for the 
new government was brilliantly staged and power¬ 
fully acted. In the first interval I told my com¬ 
panion I would bet that all the camp inmates would 
in the end be converted. In disbelief he said: “No, 
it could not be, it would make a very bad play.” 
I left after the second act because by then every¬ 
thing had become so obvious and repetitious that 
I could hardly stand it any longer. The student 
stayed till the end. Next morning he reported, em¬ 
barrassed and disappointed, that, with the exception 
of one unimportant character, all saw the light. 
“It was a baa play, I am sorry to say." 

O ne day in Leningrad, when my electric shaver 
broke down, I decided to try my luck with 
a Russian electric shaver. I found that I had a 
choice between three types—the Char\ovs\y, 
Kievs\y, and Ijeningradsky. All were imitations 
of Western patents: the Remington, Schick, and 
Philishave, in that order. The Lcningrads\y was 
considered the best and newest, and seemed well- 
finished; it looked, in fact, indistinguishable from 
its Dutch original. The price was about ten 
pounds. I bought it. For ten days it worked as if 
it had been the original. But on the tenth day it 
suddenly petered out. I wondered whether to throw 
it away, since this was my last day in Russia, or 
to try to invoke the enclosed guarantee. I decided 
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in favour of the latter and drove, with my Intourist 
guide, to the address of the repair shop given in 
the guarantee. The shop was closed. On the en¬ 
trance was a sign saying: “this repair shop is 
closed por repairs.” My guide, an intelligent girl 
with a usually suppressed sense of humour, burst 
into laughter. “We must go on to the temporary 
address given below and get that shaver repaired,” 
she insisted. "Otherwise you will write one of those 
satirical Ilf-and-Petrov stories about this shaver.” 
1 said she would have to go alone because 1 had 
an appointment. First she refused, because she said 
that for me, a foreigner, the repair would be done 
immediately, while if she went alone it would take 
days. I encouraged her to speak in my name and 
to say that I was leaving to-morrow. Finally she 
agreed. 

A few days earlier I had had a discussion with 
a Russian scientist about the amazing progress the 
Soviet Union had made in the development of 
missiles, yet, as Mr. Khrushchev pointed out (in a 
devastating speech before the plenary session of 
the Central Committee in June), machinery pro¬ 
duced in Russian factories is often so defective as 
to be unusable. The scientist said that Russia is 
still very short of good engineers and technicians 
and that if a State concentrates on one project it 
can achieve the kind of success that has been 
achieved in the missile field, but at the cost of 
progress and perfection elsewhere. 

My Intourist guide was an hour late picking me 
up, but from her triumphant smile I knew that 
she had managed to get the shaver repaired. Back 
at the hotel I hopefully plugged the shaver in. It 
worked, but alas, only for about three minutes. 
Perhaps it is best that my guide will never know 
of the unhappy end. 

A nother kind of "hope in the future” I found 
„ reflected in my talk with the Rector of the 
University of Leningrad, We were talking about 
the evolution and merits of the new educadonal 
reform law Mr. Khrushchev had introduced, which 
has created much controversy among students, 
parents, and teachers. "We teachers had long dis¬ 
cussions at the Ministry of Education with the 
authorities before the bill was put in final draft. 
And I assure you we managed to improve it con¬ 
siderably. The best proof of the useful effect of our 
discussion, for me at least, was that in the final 
draft of the bill I found some sentences taken 
verbatim from the memorandum I had submitted. 
They related to our need not to over-emphasise 
Science at the expense of the humanities....” 

I asked how it had happened that Moscow had 
a mammoth university building while Leningrad 
University, no less important, was still confined to 
its old rickety building on the Neva. He shrugged 
his shoulders in slight embarrassment, “The new 


Leningrad University is part of the Seven-Year 
Plan, but so far no money has been allocated. I am 
fighting for it now. Now that we have decentral¬ 
isation, and more democracy in these matters, it 
has often become harder to get what one wants. 
Some people hanker after the times when Moscow 
allocated the money and also decided what should 
be done with it. I prefer the new approach. To-day 
Moscow still allocates the money, but the local 
government decides how to use it. This means a 
lot of ‘lobbying’ as they say in the United States. 
It’s nice to know that our new building is in¬ 
cluded in the Seven-Year Plan, but I don't want to 
wait seven years... .” 

The Moscow University jkyscraper, the most im¬ 
posing building in Moscow, is a symbol of the im¬ 
portance the Soviet Government attaches to 
"Youth.” Mr. Khrushchev puts all his hopes on 
the new generation; he discounts the last. But I got 
the definite impression that this new generation, 
with the exception of a few fanatics, is a-political. 
It is emphatically interested in material improve¬ 
ment, but not in the State. As one post-graduate 
student put it to me: “We arc a hesitant youth. 
We believed all we were told about Stalin’s great¬ 
ness, and then we were told that this was all 
wrong. Whom should we believe now? We prefer 
to wail....” That does not mean that these 
students are not alert, intelligent, ambitious. We 
have read a good deal about the Stilyagi, Russia’s 
teddy boys. They exist. One can sec them occasion¬ 
ally in the street or on the dance-floor in a cafe, 
but they are a small minority. In general the young 
people arc earnest, intensely interested in the world 
at large, and surprisingly introspective. They are 
waiting, they are sceptical, they arc not revolu¬ 
tionaries. They have no ideas of grandeur or world 
revolution. They want to settle down to a normal 
family life, and they are waiting to see whether 
Mr. Khrushchev can give it to them. That does not 
mean that they are disloyal or that they are not 
proud of Russia’s growing power. They are only 
saying as one of them put it to me: “Our country 
has made such great strides that those people who 
are trying to hide some of the great drawbacks 
of our political system are wrong. We hope that, 
too, will improve with time.” 

A girl student of about twenty I met at a dance 
asked me whether I knew an American or English 
girl, possibly at the embassies, who would like to 
sell a dress. I retorted with surprise that there were 
quite nice dresses now available in the shops in 
Moscow—why would she want a foreign-made 
dress? “Oh,” she replied, "the dresses you can get 
in Moscow look a little better now, but their quality 
and cut do not compare with foreign-made 
dresses. I know one day we will also have as fine 
dresses as you have in the West. But I want them 
to-day I” 

Henry Brandon 
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“Keeping It Dark” 

As on oilier occasions one can recall, Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor | Encounter, August] spoils a good case by 
overstating it. He is quite right in alleging that 
governments are excessively stuffy about exposing 
official documents to the scrutiny of historians, and 
that even the recent concession of extending the 
“fifty-year rule” to Cabinet records means sitting 
on them for far too long. And of course the occu¬ 
pational disease of archivists and librarians is an 
allergy to all who invade their treasure-stores. 

But it is absurd to suggest that “six months 
might lie a reasonable period”—as absurd to 
declare that “no one now, for instance, really cares 
about the Sue:' affair.” Full disclosure of records 
within any brief period would, presumably, have 
one inevitable effect: they would contain evidence 
of even fewer “secrets” than they do now. Mr. 
Taylor rightly says, “Real secrets arc few and far 
between; discreditable secrets even fewer.” This is 
partly because public affairs are less sinister (and 
even less rationally contrived) than most political 
discussions imply—or even as some historians arc- 
wont to make them appear afterwards It is also 
because many of the considerations that mould 
events arc perfectly well known and publicly dis¬ 
cussed at the time. But another reason is that many 
basic motives for decisions never find their way 
into written records. They lie buried in men’s own 
minds (maybe discoverable eventually in private 
papers or memoirs), or in private conversations, 
facc-to-facc or by telephone. So 1 suspect that his¬ 
torians, especially historians of fields other than 
diplomacy, may always have to rely more on 
private papers and memoirs, and on their own 
“hunches,” than on formal, official documents. 
That is why Mr. Taylor is right to attack the habit 
of suppressing or withholding private papers. 

The right period for disclosure should be deter¬ 
mined, therefore, in terms of a lapse long enough 
for politicians and diplomats and civil servants not 
to feel nervous of the historian breathing down 
the back of their necks. Otherwise, the men doing 
the job will soon find ways of concealing from the 
historian everything that matters: and the his¬ 
torian’s plight, of being buried beneath mountains 
of material, very little of which has significance 
for his purpose, will be made even worse. 

My own guess would be twenty years: recent 
enough for the working purposes of most his¬ 
torians, long enough not to induce any evasive 
action by those who wrote the records. Such a con¬ 
cession now would happily carry us to 1939—a date 
few politicians now active could plausibly refuse, 
yet one making possible enough detailed study to 
Keep even diplomatic historians happy for years to 
come. It seems unlikely that any shorter period 
would be agreed to; and if to acquiesce in more 


than twenty is craven, to try for much less is both 
unrealistic and likely to make documents less valu¬ 
able when historians do lay hands on them. 

David Thomson 

The Master’s Lodge, 

Sidney Sussex College, 

Cambridge 


Brecht and Moscow 

The attack by the Soviet periodical Inostrannaya 
Literatura on my note about Bertolt Brecht’s diffi¬ 
culties with the East German Communist regime, 
to which you refer in From the Other Shore in 
your August number, has its amusing side as well 
as a depressing one. 

We are all eager to sec an exchange of ideas 
and arguments, a genuine dialogue between East 
and West. This particular instance shows how far 
apart we still are. The article purports to be a reply 
to assertions made in the West, but is in fact no 
such thing; its real purpose is an entirely different 
one. May I call your readers' attention to this 
special intellectual sleight of hand? 

I had assembled a number of cuttings from the 
East German Press (poems by Brecht, etc.) which 
added up to a carefully documented case to the effect 
that the leading dramatist of the Communist world 
had become critical of certain aspects of the East 
German regime, and that the regime in turn had 
become critical of some of his views and attitudes. 
Perhaps my interpretation of the evidence I had 
put forward was wrong. I should have been most 
interested in hearing the evidence which would 
have proved my errors. But nothing, literally 
nothing, which could serve seriously is put forward 
by Inostrannaya literatura. The evidence I quoted 
is not even referred to Instead, the Soviet periodical 
eagerly seizes on certain statements, such as—who 
ever doubted it?-—the assertion that Brecht had 
been a Communist since 1930, and quotes them to 
its readers as a triumphant proof that even the 
horrid Western critics are "compelled” to admit 
that Brecht was a Communist (a fact which is, of 
course, the very starting point of any argument 
about Brecht’s inner-party opposition and “re¬ 
visionist” views!) 

Indeed, the Soviet pcriodic.il is not even trying 
to argue with Western critics. Its purpose is entirely 
different. It is using the Western article as evi¬ 
dence (independent, non-Communist, and there¬ 
fore more reliable evidence) that Brecht really was 
a Communist. It can afford to tear sentences out 
of their context and to ignore the evidence con¬ 
tained in Western periodicals, knowing full well 
that its readers will never have access to them. But 
why should Inostrannaya Literatura be so eager to 
marshal evidence from the West that Brecht “was 
and remains a Communist”? The explanation is 
simple enough: there is some curiosity and doubt 
on this point within the Soviet sphere. 

When Brecht’s company, the Berliner Ensemble, 
toured the Soviet Union in the spring of 1957 
(shortly after Brecht died), its members were 
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thrilled to find themselves taken up and lionised 
by the most radical, left-wing, liberal, oppositional 
Soviet intellectuals, who apparently looked up to 
them as exponents and embodiments of all their 
hopes and ideals. The actors of the Berliner 
Ensemble were delighted to be invited to secret 
recitals of jazz, to l>e shown hidden stores of 
abstract art ... Delighted, but also surprised. They 
had not realised that for the intellectuals of the 
Soviet Union, the Berliner Ensemble and Brecht 
were among the foremost champions of the fight 
against “Socialist Realism.’’ 

How had this happened? Ever since Zhdanov 
had proclaimed the party line on Socialist Realism 
in 1934, Brecht had been at loggerheads with the 
official dogma. He remained a convinced Com¬ 
munist, even a fanatical Marxist. But he also re¬ 
mained convinced that the officially accepted stan¬ 
dards of “socialist realism” had nothing to do 
with Marxist principles. Again and again he was 
attacked as a “formalist” by Communist critics. 
Nevertheless, in 1948, the Communist authorities 
gave him a theatre in East Berlin. They could not 
afford to lose the propaganda value of one of the 
leading German intellectuals and Kiinstler. But 
Brecht’s theatre was mainly intended as propa¬ 
ganda for the West, In the East most of his work 
remained virtually banned up to the time of his 
death. Yet, in East Berlin, visitors from the Soviet 
sphere could not be kept from seeing performances 
in Brecht’s theatre. Its fame spread throughout the 
East. In Poland the influence of die Berliner 
Ensemble is to-day openly acknowledged as one of 
the starting points of the revival of genuine avant- 
gardist theatre. No wonder that the young intel¬ 


lectuals in the Soviet Union were eager to see these 
exponents of “advanced ideas.” The official re¬ 
action to the visit of the Berliner Ensemble was 
correspondingly sour, though always polite. No 
play by Brecht, however, has yet reached the Soviet 
stage in Russia, But the memory of the visit of the 
Berliner Ensemble remains. Brecht has become 
something of a symbol, a kind of rallying cry for 
intellectual opposition. And that is why Inostran- 
naya Literature does not hesitate to use even a 
passing note in Encounter to bolster their argu¬ 
ment that Brecht was a Communist. 

Nevertheless, even if it was not really meant for 
us, the article in question remains, I believe, a 
piece of intellectual dishonesty—for to pretend to 
be arguing a case without mentioning the evidence 
is decidedly dishonest. Nor—in Brecht’s eyes at 
least—is it good Marxist practice. In Brecht’s 
Galileo there is a passage in which Galileo says: 
“My intention is not to prove that I have been 
right hitherto, but to find out whether l am right.” 
At this point of the play Brecht always used to 
interrupt the rehearsal and to point out that this, 
for a Marxist, was the most important sentence of 
the play. There is another sentence in the same 
play which is of relevance to the practices of Soviet 
propagandists like the editors of Inostrannaya 
Literatura. 

Galileo: "And l tell you: He who does not 
know the truth is merely a stupid fellow. But 
he who \nows the truth and calls it a lie, he is 
a criminal /" 

Martin Esslin 

London 


The B.B.C. and the Establishment 


Since my listening, such as it is, is mostly confined 
to the nine o’clock news and concerts (talks are 
much better read in The Listener), it probably ill 
becomes me to leap to the defence of the B.B.C. 
after reading Mr. Fairlie’s crochety attack on that 
stately institution. 

His attack on the newscasts (including the voices) 
seemed particularly misguided. May heaven protect 
us from the busy, omnicompetent, many-voiced 
newsreadings which Mr. Fairlie seems to want. 
Newspapers, in a country where the Press is free, 
have varied viewpoints and assorted hobbyhorses, 
Trade Unions, Africa, Empire Preference, Scandal, 
and so on. But to assemble all these into one insti¬ 
tution and produce a kind of olla podrida every day 
and several times a day on the air would result 
in nightmare. I for one do not want the B.B.C. 
newscasters to discuss or investigate Hola Camp or 
the Thurso police for me, as Mr. Fairlie thinks 
they should do. I read two dailies, four weeklies, 
and Encounter. Let them do it. Why should Mr. 
Fairlie expect—or want—the B.B.C. to be a mixture 


of the Times, the Daily Worker, and Mr. Colin 
Wilson? 

At one point Mr. Fairlie seems to compare the 
Press with the B.B.C. to the former’s advantage; 
at another he laments—and I agree with him here 
—the boredom of interminable B.B.C. narrations 
of royal progresses hither and yon. But surely 
several popular newspapers and magazines devote 
far more time to such things than does the B.B.C. ? 

Mr. Fairlie grieves that there are not more last- 
ditch political (or social? or philosophical?) dog¬ 
fights on the air, and he does not like chairmen and 
questionmasters. But why does he think of the 
B.B.C. as such a powerful and important influence 
on public-thinking? By and large, it is regarded 
by the public as a form of entertainment, not as 
an oracle. 

As for giving more of the odd-men-out a chance 
to put their point—well, I should enjoy it myself. 
But if you go too fa^in that direction there would 
hardly be any air-time left. Those cosy moments 
with the Radio Doctor (does he still function?) 
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would have to be shared by homeopaths, osteo¬ 
paths, chiropractors, herbalists, naturopaths, and 
faith-healers. Not only Catholic priests, Anglican 
vicars, and Free Church pastors would lift up our 
hearts in the mornings; time would have to 
be found for Jehovah’s Witnesses, Spiritualists, 
Swedenborgians, Theosophists, and a great many 
others. It could not stop at politics, this getting- 
outside-the-Establishment. 

And is the B.B.C. voice so uniformly Establish¬ 
ment? I seem to remember quite a lot of radio 
tunc occupied by Bertrand Russell, J. B. Priestley, 
George Kennan, Fred Hoyle, Dylan Thomas, and 
Michael Foot. Not typically Establishment voices. 

Ten pages of heavyweight thunder suggest that 
Mr. Fairltc has an altogether exaggerated idea of 
the solemn responsibilities of the B.B.C., of its 
influence on the mental climate of the nation, and 
certainly of its sins. Some of our popular news¬ 
papers, magazines, and advertising are, I think, far 
more influential and far more deleterious. Anyway, 

1 do not think I should like Mr Fairlic’s formid¬ 
able Big Brother Corporation. 

Doris Estcourt 

London 


“It’s Me !” 

I turned so eagerly to Mr. Henry Fairlie’s article. 
The Establishment! An outsider, 1 glimpse through 
golden gates, scaled on benches of alabaster, a com¬ 
pany, some of whom I happen to know as in¬ 
dividuals, without my having realised that they 
were members of the Establishment, a thing none 
has ever mentioned to me. 

What is the Establishment? Like Miss Dartle, 
I ask merely because I wish to know. England is 
supposed to be run essentially by certain eminent 
people who have the power to do so. One of 
their most obvious activities, according to Mr. 
Fairlie, is “to brainwash the mass of the popula¬ 
tion in a middling, middle-brow, middle-class 
culture." It has got that far and I haven’t even 
been able to find or define the oppressive, noisome 
Thing. 

As a sociological entity it seems less scientifically 
established than the Loch Ness monster or the 
Flying Saucer, it has affinities with that conspira¬ 
torial view of history which assures us at times; 
“It’s the Masons,” or “the Jews,” or (more 
probably) "the Scots.” It seems to be the slightly 
less mythical predecessor of Big Brother. At times 
my genuine efforts to understand have reminded 
me of the difficulties of the converted Japanese 
gentleman in understanding the Trinity till he 
arrived triumphantly beaming; “I see. I under¬ 
stand. It is a kind of committee.” 

But what has happened now? I read that the 
Establishment has one voice more powerful than 
all others. And do you know who that is? I am 
tempted to answer like Beatrice Lillie letting out 
with her inimitable shriek the identity of the fairy 
at the bottom of her garden (“this’ll kill you”): 
“It’s ME!” 


At any rate for seven yean I worked, in a 
responsible position on news bulletins of the 
B.B.C., and never knew I was the voice of the 
Establishment. There were and have been a few 
hundred others, who, I imagine, will nearly all 
share my interest in learning what wc were up to. 
Most of us imagined the adventure wc were em¬ 
barked on was pioneering in the new realm of 
journalism—news that was heard and not read. 

When I learn that the B.B.C. is so subservient 
to authority I can only recall one attempted inter¬ 
vention from above when a directive was read to 
us that all bulletins must continue to begin with 
the Royal Family and end with the weather. “And 
what,” growled the news editor, “is die guidance 
when in a high wind the King is blown off the 
roof of Buckingham Palace?” The news has a way 
of being unpredictable So has the reaction of the 
public. 1 remember an incident in which the hand 
of the Establishment would certainly have been 
apparent—but for the unpredictable. 1 was sitting 
with the Controller on Duty who happened to be 
the Controller of News now eminent on the 
Times, and surely a rolled-gold member of the 
Establishment. By a miracle of programme mis- 
planning the two biggest broadcast attractions 
were going on different programmes at the same 
time. J. B. Priestley was giving one of bis memor¬ 
able talks after the Home News and Noel Coward 
for the simultaneous programme hud brought along 
a new song, "Don’t let's be beastly to the Germans.” 
Whether it was censored or not there would be 
trouble in the morning. “I don’t care,” said the 
Controller blithely. “1 have foreseen every ground 
for complaint and 1 have all the answers.” Scarcely 
was Noel Coward off the air before the switch-girl 
announced “a very angry lady.” She was. She 
began: “I’ve just been listening to Mr. J. B. Priest¬ 
ley singing a disgusting song about the Germans.” 
The picture we presented in our troubles seems 
to me to bear little relationship to the one pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Fairlie, but genuinely trying to 
understand what is attempted I have been un¬ 
expectedly overtaken by a measure of success. 

[ realised that, like the earlier bourgeois gentil- 
homme, M. Jourdain, who found that he had been 
talking prose all his life without knowing it, I 
have been one of the Establishment before those 
B.B C. days. I can only suppose by analogy that 
when wc were up, in the microcosm that was our 
Cambridge of twenty to twentv-five years ago, the 
Establishment was us—Michael Whitney Straight, 
Charles Flctcher-Cookc, Geoffrey de Freytas, Robin 
Maugham, John Simonds, Leonard Miali, Peter 
Hague, Bernard Waley-Cohcn, Lord Dunboyne, 
the Crompton girls, Lady Rothschild, Dadie 
Rylands, Mrs. Gordon—I could patter on through 
their wincing protests and the gratitude of those 
omitted—but we really didn't know. That’s why 
we never mentioned it. We were innocent and 
perhaps the worst feature of the Establishment is 
all the weary talk about it. Beyond its doubtful 
value as social comedy it is a bogey potentially evil 
since it belongs to the category of the things (like 
U and non-U), which divide men. The emphasis 
on power makes more difficult die victory of per¬ 
suasion over force; the very word Establishment 
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is an arrogant claim to permanence in a world 
which is essentially in flux and which longs for 
a religious faith which will demonstrate enduring 
values. 

Frank Singleton 

Moor Platt, 

Bolton 


“The B.B.C.” 

The latest instalment of Mr. Henry Fairlie’s 
fantasy about the Establishment makes fascinating 
silly season reading. But when I hear the Pecksniffs 
of Fleet Street going on about Independence and 
Impartiality and lambasting the poor but honest 
B.B.C. for its lack of these qualities, I want to 
punish people—certain people, anyway. Must be 
the Calvinist in me, or some such damn nonsense. 
(By the way, when did Mr. Fairlic last read his 
Calvin ?) 

Still, I suppose it made a fairly good squib in the 
campaign to ensure that I.T.V. gets the new third 
channel and thus keeps the peak listening-hours 
safe for Independence, Impartiality, and ioo per 
cent dividends. 

Daniel Jenkins 

The King’s Weigh House Church, 

London 


Jazz and the Musical Tradition 

We have had Mr. Thomson’s commentary on “the 
state of contemporary music,” and we have had 
Frank Howes’ and Peter Heyworth’s commentaries 
on Mr. Thomson’s commentary [Encounter, Jan¬ 
uary and March]. A wan show so far. 

Among themselves they have not even generated 
a lively argument. Messrs. Howes and Heyworth 
agree with Mr. Thomson's analysis. They find his 
conclusion, or his "modest proposal,” pessimistic, 
defeatist, and resigned. Mr. Thomson says, in effect, 
that it all ended in 1914, or thereabouts, and that 
there is nothing for it but to make do with inherited 
materials and forsake the apparently profitless pur¬ 
suit of originality, innovation, and progress. 

Mr. Howes finds this pacific adjustment unthink¬ 
able. Bach came at the end of an epoch; composers 
with something to say can still say it, and "catch the 
world by surprise.” 

Mr. Heyworth pleads for the open door, or at 
least the open mind, for modernism. "Even at the 
worst,” he said, “the human desire to express some¬ 
thing in music cannot be extinguished, and sooner 
or later things will start up again.” 

It is interesting to find Mr. Thomson taking up 
1914 as the approximate date of the completion of 
the classical musical tradition and to find Messrs. 
Howes and Heyworth accepting it. This was 
roughly the date which I offered in my book The 
Agony of Modern Music five years ago, and for 
which I was roundly damned by both American and 
British critics. (Mr. Heyworth, rather charitably, 
called it “as perspicacious and wilfully one-eyed’’ as 


anything he had read.) They also accept the reason¬ 
ing which I offered to support the date, i.e., that the 
chromatic scale could offer no further expressively 
effective harmonic devices within the concept of 
tonality which had determined the course of Euro¬ 
pean music for three hundred years. 

But where have these gentlemen been all these 
years? Are they unaware of a phenomenon known 
as jazz? Are they unacquainted with the work of 
Armstrong, Ellington, Henderson, Goodman, and 
Basie? Have they never heard of Kern, Porter, 
Gershwin, and Rodgers? Do they not know about 
Modern Jazz Quartet? 

What appalling gall "serious music” critics have! 
Not once in these commentaries on a discussion of 
contemporary music is jazz mentioned or even 
alluded to. All three write about music as if con¬ 
temporary music may be called such only if dedi¬ 
cated to the perpetuation of the European musical 
tradition with which they all happen to be identified. 

Let Ellington write songs and suites and develop a 
new kind of orchestra and a new kind of musician, 
exciting the admiration of most of the world, in¬ 
cluding the admiration (patronising, to be sure) of 
the world of classical music! Let Gershwin and 
Kern and Porter and Rodgers and Berlin write tunes 
of such sublime melodic invention that they sound 
fresh and lovely after thirty and forty years! Let 
Broadway develop a distinctive contemporary 
musical theatre I Let Armstrong and Ellington and 
Basie conquer the listening world with a new and 
distinctive kind of playing, acknowledged even by 
the highbrows to be rich in invention and originality 
and in powers of communication. 

It’s all of no importance because it is not 
"serious.” They call it folk music, or popular music, 
or commercial music, or music for the masses, and 
dismiss it as of no importance save possibly as a 
vulgar source of raw materials for the "serious’’ 
composer. 

They forget that a sophisticated or art music can 
afford to be patronising about folk music only when 
it can, itself, produce something better. This has not 
been the case with “serious” music for about fifty 
years. 

What Messrs. Thomson, Howes, and Heyworth 
mean when they talk about “tradition” is, of course, 
the European tradition, for which they have a high 
regard, as do I. They ignore the new and far from 
inglorious American tradition because its expressive 
objectives and its expressive frame of reference arc 
less pretentious. 

But surely fifty years of demonstrable and 
admitted impotence on the part of the composers 
seeking to further the European tradition should 
have taught them not to confuse objective and 
accomplishment, or, as Ilanslick used to say, in¬ 
clination and talent. 

Actually, ours has been an astonishingly produc¬ 
tive century musically. It has been rich in talent, 
vitality, and invention. It has been, possibly, the 
most dynamic half-century since monodic polyphony 
gave way to diatonic harmony at the end of the 
16th century. The "serious music” critics have been 
oblivious to it all {gecausc the new American music 
has not conformed to their preconceived notions of 
what music ought to be and because, regarding it 
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from a European point of view, they have not 
understood it. 

Oddly enough, the Americans—and I do not 
mean the Coplands, Barbers, Pistons, Sessions, and 
Menottis, all of whom are essentially European 
traditionalists—have done, unwittingly, exactly what 
Mr. Thomson thinks the contemporary composer 
should do. They have used the inherited materials. 
Their scales, harmonies, rhythms, and forms are all 
of European origin. 

What is new, and what they have from the 
American Negro, is the explicit beat and the playing 
musician or singer’s swinging relationship to the 
best. I like to call the result an American music born 
of the collision of Europe and Africa on American 
soil. 

And the Americans have, of course, returned to 
a music based on song, and to a song conceived as 
the lyrical extension of speech. (Mr. Thomson’s 
sneering reference to “that most anti-musical of all 
instruments, the speaking voice,” tells us all we 
need to know about what is wrong with the con* 
temporary classical composer.) 

There is nothing wrong with the contemporary 
composer except that, having lost his roots in speech 
and song, he no longer knows what music is. When 
tt is possible for the President of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music to refer to the 
“empty and degenerate formulae of melodic music," 
as Heinrich Strobel did in Rome this year, then the 
jig is up, and no one should be surprised. 

At the end of The Agony of Modern Music I was 
moved by my wilfully one-eyed perspicacity to state 
that “jazz is modern nvsic and nothing else is.” In 
times past the critics have earned the opprobrium of 
their heirs by disparaging the music of their own 
time. For the present generation of music critics has 
been reserved the unique and unhappy distinction of 
not having known what it was I 

Henry Pleasants 

Geneva 
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“Mammy” 

May I put forward the suggestion that both Leonard 
Woolf and Edwina Rubenstein [Encounter, 
July and September] have misinterpreted the cry 
“Go back to your black mammy!” In West Africa 
“to keep a mammy” means “to keep an (African) 
mistress." This surely is the type of accusation 
which a settler community would very readily 
bring against anyone such as Mr. Stonehouse whom 
they wished to ridicule as a “nigger lover." 

Is there any reader of Encounter who can con¬ 
firm that “mammy" has this significance in Cen¬ 
tral Africa, as it undoubtedly has in Ghana and 
Nigeria ? 

M. C. Powell 

Barbourne, 

Worcester 


Northcliffe 

It is of historical interest that Malcolm Muggeridge, 
as late as 1959, should refer to psychoanalysis as if 
it were an interesting little sideline, like, for 
example, chiropody [“Northcliffe,” Encounter, 
JulyJ. 

If the theory of the unconscious is correct, and 
if the techniques of psychoanalysis are in the least 
degree effective, as he appears to admit, then this 
discovery should bulk as large in History as, for 
example, Socrates or Aristotle or Aquinas. It is odd 
that it should still be regarded by a literary man 
as a bagatelle. 

Is this perhaps caused by “The Two Cultures"? 
Psychoanalysis is a science. 

Roland Berrill 

Eastbourne 


-—— Christmas Forethought - 

Somewhere in this issue you should find a leaflet giving details of Encounter's 
Christmas Gift Offer. This enables you, at considerably reduced rates, to 
send subscriptions to your friends, relatives or business acquaintances anywhere 
in the world. If the leaflet is missing, simply send the names and addresses 
of your friends (who should not, as far as you know, already be buying the 
magazine), with 17s. (six months) or 30s. (one year) for each, to Encounter, 
Haymarket, London S.W.i. American donors should send $3*00 or $6-00. 
Your gifts will start with the January issue (out just before Christmas) and an 
announcement card will be sent to each recipient. 
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This self-portrait which Wolf- 
dietrich Schnurre has sent on 
to us from Berlin (in reply to 
our usual autobiographical re¬ 
quest) does not, of course, tell 
the whole story. He is, to be 
sure, tall, mustachioed, and 
turned somewhat innerlich. He 
was bojn in 1920, and grew up 
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published books is a novel, a book of poems, a col¬ 
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Elizabeth Hardwick is a novelist and critic, a 
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and lives (needless to say) in Boston. Joseph 

Alsop, whose most recent F.ncounter contribu¬ 
tions were "The Washington Correspondent" 
(Jan. 59) and "The New Balance of Power” (May 
58), has just returned from a trip to Laos (and his 
“dismal depressing weeks on that front” have 
evidently left their mark). . . . Richard Wollheim 
teaches philosophy at the University of London, 
and has just departed for New York to be visiting 
lecturer at Columbia University .... Colin 
Wilson’s most recent book (the violence of the 
reviewer’s reaction to which prompted his critical 
and self-critical remarks) is The Age of Defeat 
(Gollancz) . . . Matjorie Grene teaches at Leeds 
University, and has published Existentialist Philo¬ 
sophy and Martin Heidegger. 
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Frank Norman 
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The Revolution nobody noticed 


A revolution that nobody noticed has been 
happening in our own homes. It is turning us 
all into people who depend on steel. 

Steel for consumer goods was rare in grand¬ 
mother’s day. The great steel invasion really began 
in full force in the early 1920’s. How far has it gone ? 
How much have we come to rely on steel in our 
daily lives? 

Let’s look into a modern home and And out. 

HOW MUCH 8THL? 

Ask a typical housewife how much steel she 
handles in an ordinary day. 

“ Steel ? ” she’ll probably say. “ Well, there’s 
some in the car I suppose.” 

That’s about as far as most people get. Actually 
for going about the daily business of living - cook¬ 
ing, cleaning, child-coping, travelling, working, 
playing - she and her family are using steel almost 
all the time. 

The picture above gives some idea of the amount 
of steel in just one room of a modem home. The 
score: 26 different kinds of article, useful, pleasant, 
time-saving, labour-saving. All made wholly or 
partly of steel. 

Nowadays we’d be lost without our many 
servants made of steel. 



All that* are made wholly or partly of steel 

I. Wall lamp 10. Coffee 18. Kitchen knife 

а. Cana percolator 19. Stool 

3. Cupboard 11. Cooker so. Toy bus 

4. Saucepans ta. Spin dryer at. Kitchen unit 

J. Can opener 13. Washing >1. Sink 

б. Kitchen machine a3. Colander 

implements 14. Mixer 14 Taps 

7. Switches (J. Sieve as* Electric 

5. Electric iron 16. Mixing bowl kettle 

9. Toaster 14. Scales it. Refrigerator 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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The Legend of Krishna 

Notes on Erotic and Mystical Themes 


I NDIA has its great myths of love and 
sex. They tell of the god Shiva and his 
spouse Parvati locked in a mystic em¬ 
brace for thousands of years; had that divine 
union borne issue it would have destroyed the 
world. They tell, too, of Shiva seducing the 
wives of heretical monks who had quitted 
his shrines; these anchorites raised up mon¬ 
sters against him, in revenge, but such 
magical creation served only to deck the god 
with new attributes and new adornment. 
There is the story of Kali, whose severed 
head fixed to the corpse of a lowly courtesan 
reveals Deity soldered to what is held vile. 
Of all these myths, the most beautiful, 
probably, and the one most charged with de¬ 
votional and mystic implication, the one best 
expressing the body’s and the heart’s desires, 
is the legend of Krishna descending into the 
forest among the Gopi, or herd girls; the 
celestial shepherd wanders the woods, charm¬ 
ing all with the music of his flute, wild 
creatures, demons, maidens. In the clearings 
where their cattle graze, the amorous Gopi 
throng round the god; He-Who-is-Every- 
where satisfies his thousand tender loves at 
one and the same time; each of them (if one 
may distort the well-known line) possesses 
him for herself alone, and all have him entire. 
Their phallic revel is a symbol of the soul’s 
union with the Divine. 

The legend comes down to us in one of 
the mainstreams of myth. This god whom 
the woodland maidens pursue, who affords 


them physical and mystic ecstasy alike, is a 
Dionysos. This musician soothing the fright¬ 
ened beasts is Orpheus. This shepherd who 
comforts the human soul’s yearning for love 
is the Good Shepherd. But the Greek 
Orpheus dies along the barbarous reaches of 
the Strymon, for disdaining the Bacchantes’ 
mad desire; Dionysos leads his Maenads into 
pathless wilds haunted by the oldest terrors 
known to man; the Christian Good Shepherd 
walks in the shadow of the Cross. There is 
nothing tragic or sombre in the Orpheus- 
Bacchus of the Ganges: Krishna’s union with 
the herd maids is consummated in perfect 
peace, in the heart of an innocent Eden. For 
such is the mystic forest of Vrindavana; it 
belongs to the eternal realm of pastoral 
poetry, where dwelt Venus with Anchises in 
the stable, or with Adonis in a woodland 
glade; there Apollo tended flocks for the love 
of Admetus. Tristan and Isolde in their leafy 
bower, Siegmund and Sieglinde at the hut 
door, hearkening to the murmurs of a night 
in spring, Tess of the D’Urbervillcs keeping 
secret her love in the dairy among the farm 
girls, yes, even the bewigged and powdered 
shepherds of our 18th century, all such char¬ 
acters turning back to a primitive, ideal 
world (which seems to us at first sight arti¬ 
ficial, but is no more so than any dream of 
bliss), all have their ancient prototypes in 
Krishna the lover and his ardent herd girls. 

• 

C hristianity, it can hardly be 
denied, has tried to reduce the human 
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soul to a state of pre-pubescent innocence (a 
state less real, in any case, than imaginary, 
and far removed from actual childhood ex¬ 
perience). Likewise Christianity has sought, 
and in large measure achieved, a complete 
separation of the sacred from the sensual, ex¬ 
cept within the marriage bond itself, and even 
there it has hedged sex in with so many pro¬ 
hibitions and commands as to leave the whole 
subject forever bound up with the concept of 
sin. 

But the trouble begins much farther back 
than the Gospels and the Church. Greek in- 
tellectualism and Roman austerity, as well, 
were early at work to effect scission between 
the spirit and the flesh. That loftiest exposi¬ 
tion of the Greek philosophy of love. The 
Symposium , is also the swan song of purely 
physical delight: for Plato, already, the senses 
have become mere slaves of the soul. Seneca 
has hardly less disdain for the flesh than has 
the mediaeval author of De Contemptu 
Mundi. In Western Europe, Celts and Ger¬ 
manic peoples punished illicit love by burn¬ 
ing or drowning, even before the Christian 
era; the influence of such superstitions and 
barbarous codes was incorporated in the 
rigour of the Church. In later periods, with 
the rise of middle-class respectability, and 
with capitalist and totalitarian ideologies to¬ 
gether breeding robots and push-button men, 
freedom of the senses was to be held quite as 
suspect as liberty of the soul itself. 

For the European, in fact, sexual pleasure 
will have meant many and disparate things 
in turn. It has been regarded as a physical 
satisfaction to be more or less sanctioned, but 
little worthy of much time on the part of a 
philosopher or statesman. It has been hailed 
as a mystical step towards the higher love of 
the soul. It has been denounced as a sinful 
luxury, a kind of spice added to the sober 
fare of holy matrimony, or, on the contrary, 
has been valued chiefly as a gymnastic exer¬ 
cise, from the manuals of Aretino. Some have 
called it a shameful appeasement of the Beast 
in man, that Beast which makes his Angel 
weep; others glorify it as the supreme reward 
of fidelity in love. Or it falls into the cate¬ 
gories of a pleasant pastime, a tender failing, 


or, most often of all, a- theme for coarse 
jokes. 

No one of these views accepts pleasure 
pure: the Western world tends to confuse 
this particular issue. Sade chills sensuality 
with his contrived frenzies. Valmont, of the 
Liaisons Dangereuses, subordinates his sexual 
enjoyments to his masculine vanity; Madame 
de Merteuil, his accomplice, gratifies first of 
all her love of intrigu$. Good Freudians hitch 
their notion of love play to childhood 
memories, while hazy idealists gloss pleasure 
over with their hypocrisy. In art, even in the 
freest and most propitious periods, both 
painter and sculptor have been forced to seek 
excuse in myth or in legend in order to ex¬ 
press more fully the poetry of the senses, or 
else they have had to cover their tender nudes 
with the protective varnish of some'.esthetic 
theory. Ingres himself would hardly have ad¬ 
mitted how much sheer voluptuousness there 
is in his Turkish Bath. 

In literature, likewise, it is surprisingly 
difficult to come upon a representation of 
sexual pleasure enjoyed for itself alone; either 
some shoddy moral is tacked on, belatedly, 
with the twofold purpose of reassuring the 
reader while protecting the author, or we are 
treated to a pseudo-scientific tone, to conven¬ 
tional cynicism or disgust, or to the knowing 
smile or loud guffaw which is supposed to 
pass everything off. One does, indeed, change 
continents in turning from such utter con¬ 
fusion to the Hindu’s instinctive, but re¬ 
ligious, approach to love, to that conception 
of divinity perceived through physiological 
means which underlies all the amorous sport 
known as the Krishna Lila. 

i 

C ertain cheap romanticising about the 
East leads some enthusiasts to assume 
that no moral restrictions obtain upon the 
life of the senses there. But the primitive codes 
of India are hardly less severe than those of 
Leviticus', behind them one feels the same re¬ 
pressive forces at work, eternally: super¬ 
stitious fear of sgc; jealousy or greed in chief¬ 
tain or father which tends to make of his 
women-folk well-guarded chattels; general 
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ignorance, stupid routine, and priinitive 
reasoning by analogy. There is die same 
eternal effort to reduce sexual pleasure to the 
purely procreative function. And more crip¬ 
pling still, perhaps, is man's own curious in¬ 
stinct for complicating sheer fact, or for 
simplifying it arbitrarily. 

Moral codes, to be sure, are one thing, 
social practices another. The discrepancies 
between the two are particularly conspicuous 
in the domain of sensual experience where, 
more than anywhere else, the human creature 
seems able to breathe, wholly at ease, in 
depths comparable to that of the ocean floor, 
far below the changing surface of opinions, 
precepts, ideas, and even below the level of 
articulate discourse, or clear perception of 
facts. A certain amorous caress traditionally 
condemned by Vedic scripture appears un¬ 
disguised in the bas-reliefs of the Krishna 
Lila. We meet ambivalence, it is true, every¬ 
where and in every period in matters of 
sexual morality (though the same ambivalence 
reigns in other subjects as well); and conces¬ 
sions on one point ere offset by refusals on 
another, as if each liberty granted must im¬ 
mediately be compensated for by severity 
elsewhere. Thus India has precipitated its 
daughters into marriage, thereby promising 
them satisfaction on reaching the age of 
nubility, but she has isolated her widows, or 
subjected them to suttee. In the very period in 
which Hindu sculptors were so freely repre¬ 
senting Krishna’s dalliance with the herd 
maids, images of Hindu Hell were threaten¬ 
ing the libidinous with torments as awful as 
those inflicted upon carnal sinners by the 
sculptured devils of our cathedrals. 

• 

All the great religions originating in India 
have recommended the practice of asceticism. 
The Brahmanist’s obsession with Being and 
the Buddhist’s obsession with Non-Being 
come both to the same result for the Saint in 
either hallowing, namely, disdain for all that 
is merely of the moment, for all that suffers 
change, and for all that comes to gn end. The 
Brahmanic anchorite quits his family and 
worldly possessions to liberate himself by 


asceticism; Buddha is portrayed by Oafidh- 
arian sculptors as leaving his wives in like 
fashion forever, while they lie sleeping, 
voluptuously relaxed. But such departure 
and such asceticism bespeak no penitence and 
no flight from sin, no more than the 
Christian’s obsession with sin of the flesh 
corresponds at all closely to the fear of ritual 
impurity, although that obsession is rooted 
in some such fear. Detachment on the part 
of the Hindu sage implies neither disgust nor 
puritanical disapproval, nor conviction about 
the indignity of sex. In fact, in some Hindu 
sects, as is also the case in certain heretical 
groups within Christianity, the sexual act 
becomes for the mystic just what it always has 
been for popular Hinduism, one of the sym¬ 
bols and forms of union with Deity. The 
supreme Atman of the Brahmanist, Absolute 
Being, comprises within itself all the amorous 
play of the thousands of beings which make 
up the multiple worlds; similarly, the 
frenzied embraces of the gods are accepted 
in Tantric Buddhism as part of the great 
Cycle of Things. 

• 

T h e more typically Hindu the art of India 
becomes, the more erotic sensibility it 
expresses. The voluptuousness which imbues 
the tall, slender nudes of the early Buddhist 
frescoes at Ajanta grows apace in the almost 
rococo sculpture at Ka'ilasa, swelling out the 
curves of the river-goddesses; in the Shivas 
of later periods this eroticism rises to a 
dancing fury. The same voluptuous quality 
is expressed, though in bodies of squatter pro¬ 
portions, in the bas-reliefs contemporary with 
our own mediaeval period at Aurangabad, 
Mahavalipuram, and Khajuraho, devoted to 
the loves of Krishna and the Gopi. These 
bodies are round, smooth, and almost elastic, 
with the unresisting density of honey poured 
upon honey; if the trunks were severed they 
would surely reveal but a single, uniform sub¬ 
stance, like the pulp of ripe fruit. Once cut, 
these arms and legs would grow again, like 
stalks or roots. It must be sap that circulates 
in their veins, not blood, or perhaps it is that 
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seminal fluid which some Bodhisattvas have 
instead of blood. Here and there one can 
hardly tell if a sculptured hand touching a 
sexual organ is really hand or penis. Is that 
a knee or an elbow enclosing a naked thigh? 
These two mouths are sucking leeches, and 
those noses brushing together extend as if 
sketched for elephants’ trunks. The Gopi 
maidens bend under the weight of their enor¬ 
mous, bell-shaped breasts like young trees 
laden at the harvest. One impetuous girl has 
leapt upon her god and lover and clings with 
her legs doubled under her, heels joining, like 
a monkey on the trunk of a tree. 

In this “art of love” male and female char¬ 
acteristics merge almost as much as do the 
animal and vegetal worlds; although Krishna 
never attains to the disquieting femininity of 
Shiva, that other indefatigable bridegroom, 
his headdress and ornaments, and the 
rhythmic curves of his body, make for a cer¬ 
tain equivocation, if not actual error. Any 
fragment where two mouths join or two 
bodies entwine might be two Gopi embracing 
each other. By the organ of sex alone is this 
utterly masculine god revealed clearly as 
male. 

At times it would seem that humorous 
elements have crept into these Hindu re¬ 
ligious reliefs, much as they do in the work 
of our mediaeval sculptors; there is something 
like the sound of low, stifled laughter which, 
no less than a sigh, is one of the murmurs of 
love. But nowhere is there trace of the almost 
unbearable contraction of Japanese licentious 
drawings, nor is there the sharp, intcllectual- 
ised delineation of Greek vase paintings with 
obscene subjects. The profuse sensuality of 
Hindu art flows through its forms like a 
languid, broad-spreading river. 

"The dear one lay nude; \nowing well my 
delight, 

She wore only her dancing bracelets of gold. 

•. 

This sonorous world of metal and gems 

Throws me in ecstasy. 

For / love to distraction whatever blends 
light and sound/’ 

(Baudelaire, The Jewels) 


From the 6th to the 13th century of our 
era, long after India had absorbed and in part 
discarded the lessons of Greco-Buddhist art, 
and before she had been swept by new cur¬ 
rents from the West which were to bring her 
the art of Persia, the amorous adventure of 
Krishna, the “Blue God,” is expressed for the 
first time in purely Hindu terms, and with 
conventions which change so little that it is 
difficult, at first sight, to distinguish a Gopi 
of the caves of Aurangabad from her sister 
figure at Khajuraho, seven centuries younger. 
The great doll-like heads retain their intricate 
coiffures with perfect composure, in spite of 
the acrobatics of love; the eyes, or rather, the 
eyelids, are made by a single flat line suggest¬ 
ing the conventional stylisation of theatrical 
make-up, as if it were less a matter of opening 
the eyes to see than of closing them for de¬ 
light; the naked bodies are decked with 
elaborate trappings of jewels. Head-dress, 
cosmetics, and jewellery are universal means 
of giving a nude form the specific marks of 
an age, and of a civilisation: Krishna with his 
jangling necklaces is a rajah among his wives; 
these Gopi ravished in the forest at the dawn 
of time are sacred ballerinas professionally 
contorted in postures of the dance; this girl 
so astonishingly twisted, quill in hand, red¬ 
dening the sole of her foot, completes her 
bridal toilette by an immemorial rite. Even 
the most secret desire of the harem at the 
hour of bliss is expressed in these sculptures 
by the ubiquity of the divine embrace. 
Aesthetic or sensuous refinements of this kind 
which a European poet like Baudelaire enjoys 
only nostalgically, and almost perversely, 
with a sensibility all the more acute for run¬ 
ning counter to his times, are expressed in 
Hindu art as part of the usual, stylised voca¬ 
bulary of love. The illicit and the unfamiliar, 
those two ingredients indispensable to porno¬ 
graphy, are utterly lacking here. 

• 

At much the same time that Hindu art 
and religion were devoutly evoking the union 
of Krishna with the maidens, in medueval 
Europe ancient phallic rites of the pagan 
peasantry, proscribed by the church, were re- 
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treating over forest and heath to take refuge 
in the witches’ dens. The thousand fair of 
the woodlands, hugged to their miraculous 
lover, and the ancient crone riding her broom¬ 
stick or clutching the Sabbath goat as she 
races to the Brocken, there to copulate with 
Satan, are two nearly contemporary expres¬ 
sions of physical desire. The amorous writh- 
ings of the sculptured Gopi may tire our 
eyes, and even our sensuous appetites, but 
such openly avowed eroticism has spared 
India our drab and sorry excursions into dia¬ 
bolism. 

• 

T h e story of Krishna and the herd maids 
is told in a long lyric recitative, the Gita 
Govinda, written by the Bengali court poet 
Jayadeva in the 12th century of our Christian 
era. It is difficult to pass judgment on the 
literary qualities of the work, whatever the 
merits of the translations, not because it is 
remote from us in time and in space, but be¬ 
cause it answers only too well to the popular 
conception of Oriental love poetry, steeped, 
as it were, in heavy perfumes, and ill-accord¬ 
ing with the tastes (and perhaps with the 
literary prejudices) of European readers of 
this second half of the 20th century. We have 
long since wearied of these profusions and 
these languors. Of all the poetic literature of 
Asia, that of India, from Kalidasa to Tagore, 
amazes us by its prodigality, its indolent ease, 
its turgid repetitions; by its comparative in¬ 
difference to man himself, immersed as it is 
in the universal flow of things. Its romanti¬ 
cism is both heady and cloying. Jayadeva is 
no exception to the rule. His work is not in 
the least primitive; it is highly ornate, and 
even consciously literary. The Bengali poet 
stands in the same relation to Sanskrit epic 
as the erudite Alexandrians did to Homer. 
He takes up the theme nearly two thousand 
years earlier by his predecessor of the 
Bhagavata Parana, but stresses chiefly the 
romantic and voluptuous aspects of the myth; 
the motif of satisfaction accorded to the thou¬ 
sand herd maidens alternates with the plaints 
of Radha, the abandoned one, until the 


moment that the god at last grants the weep¬ 
ing beauty her share of bliss. 

But this heroine is hardly character¬ 
ized; the poetic universe of India is not that 
of individuation, nor even that of clearly- 
defined types. While each of the “thousand 
and three” of Don Juan’s list of conquests re¬ 
mains a separate little creature in her own 
right, more or less differentiated from the 
others, however light and shallow she may 
be, the thousand maidens described by Jaya¬ 
deva could well be the whole world of women 
in one; each Gopi in her turn could be Radha. 
Nor is this universe at all tragic: herein 
jealousy is only a temporary concern, and 
grief melts at once into raptuie. Vernal and 
bodily luxuriance together prevail. The reader 
who wanders among these moist, swooning 
nudities is apt to recall that curious phantasy 
of pre-classic French literature, The Dream of 
Francion, with its flower-bed of breasts upon 
which the hero ecstatically treads. 

Analogies with the animal and vegetal 
kingdoms abound in Jayadeva, just as in the 
sculpture of the temples: Krishna is “the 
glittering dancer who multiplies his mem¬ 
bers,” or “the trunk from which branches 
spring forth, pecked by birds.” Hair is the 
creeping vine, arms are stems; breasts are 
nuts of the palm tree, vulvae are lotus flowers. 
Misled by a resemblance which affords Hindu 
literature one of its stock comparisons (and 
Hindu art a stock pattern), Krishna mistakes 
a young elephant’s trunk for the thigh of a 
beloved. What the Greek would express as a 
process of metamorphosis the Hindu feels and 
describes as an ecstasy of identification. 

Not only is the Gita Govinda, like any 
other poem, bound by echoes and allusions to 
a specific literary tradition; it is insepar¬ 
able, above all, from Hindu culture as a 
whole, that culture both more sophisticated 
than our own and yet closer to the natural 
world from which it issues. The work reflects 
the life of the small court where these verses 
were composed and recited for the first time, 
in some pavilion beside a pool, and inevitably 
recalls the women and the tame gazelles, the 
spiced and sugared sweets, the strangely 
haunting music, and the easy satisfaction of 
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desire, ever burning, ever readily appeased. 
In short, the poem of Jayadeva cannot be 
judged apart from all those things around 
him which served to justify and aliment the 
mystic glorification of pleasure. 

* 

It is, in fact, in this period which very 
nearly corresponds to our mediaeval period, 
and it is in Bengal, in particular, that the 
Krishna myth acquires new significance 
through the growth of that tender, mystical 
devotion, or bha\ti, which secs God as In¬ 
effable Love and which is not so very differ- 
erent, mutatis mutandis , from certain forms 
of Christian piety recurring throughout the 
centuries. Furthermore, in reacting against 
metaphysical speculation in favour of more 
concrete forms of devotion, mediaeval India 
seems to have gone through an evolution com¬ 
parable to that which Catholicism was to ex¬ 
perience some centuries later on, during the 
Counter-Reformation. The swooning Saint 
Catherine of Sodoma’s painting and the en¬ 
raptured Saint Theresa of Bernini, the tender 
concealment of the Magdalen’s bosom bo- 
ncath her long penitential locks, all betray 
the same need to fuse sensual with religious 
ecstasy, an end expressed by the Hindu Gopi 
simply in sexual enjoyment. In both cases the 
adoring subject tries to establish the most in¬ 
timate union possible with the object of his 
adoration, obliging.the Infinite, Absolute, and 
Eternal to incarnate itself in a human (some¬ 
times too human) form which can respond to 
love as well as inspire it. 

The loving Krishna of the Gita Govinda is 
far removed from Krishna the Sun God, 
avatar of Vishnu in the Vedic scriptures, yet 
he still retains his solar splendour in the 
magnificent outpouring of his gifts. He is far, 
too, yet not wholly removed, from the awe¬ 
some Lord of the Bhagavad Gita who serves 
its author as mouthpiece for the most danger¬ 
ous doctrines of Hindu thought: the identity 
of creation and destruction; the indifference 
of Indestructible Being towards those merely 
transitory events, birth and death; the futility 
of the boundaries set by man between good 
and evil in presence of the terrible life power 


which flows through and transcends all 
forms. Likewise Jayadeva’s Krishna, torrent 
of delights, though incarnated in a body, is 
still too tumultuous, too little differentiated 
from elemental force, for this devotional reci¬ 
tative to relate in any way to the tremulous, 
confiding discourse which other poets have 
held with a personal god, such as the moving 
songs of the Sufis in Persia, in this same nth 
century, tenderly evoking the one and only 
Beloved. God for Jaj^deva is Lover more 
than Friend. 

• 

L e t us beware the error of so many archs- 
^ ologists of our day who venture into the 
field of anthropology, the mistake of reading 
into a more recent past those primitive con¬ 
cepts which survive, at best, only as uncon¬ 
scious substratum to that later thought and 
feeling. The Krishna legend as told by Jaya¬ 
deva cannot be reduced to the simple terms 
of a tribal fertility myth,' no more, indeed, 
than can the Attis of Catullus, or Bion’s 
Lament for Adonis. Such works treat of our 
own sensations, and our own ecstasies. The 
scholar who explains a myth or a sexual rite 
by its utilitarian and tribal significance alone 
(thereby disinfecting it, whether consciously 
or not, of an eroticism disturbing to him) is 
unduly simplifying the whole prehistoric 
world; primitive man, after all, had a body, 
like us. 

But let us avoid equally the error of over- 
idealisation, which would interpret this 
legend of ardent passion as a mere spiritual 
symbol, or as chaste, basically allegory, care¬ 
fully concealed. To minimise the part played 
by sexual rapture in the Gita Govinda is to 
reject the principal characteristics of the very 
discipline to which the poet apparendy ad¬ 
heres, the Laya-Yoga, wherein man strives 
to attain to the Absolute precisely through 
the medium of those powerful sensual 
energies that lie dormant within him. The 
poet himself has plainly defined his inten¬ 
tion: “Here is expressed, in poetic form, the 
varied procedural which lead to the essential 
understanding of the art of love.” Sexual 
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pleasure, ifl the work of Jayadeva, need not 
be considered as a kind of carnal enticement 
to be later discarded, perhaps equivocally or 
hypocritically, in favour of some supposedly 
nobler significance. For the Hindu poet the 
sexual organs are both symbol and Deity 
manifest, just as is the Lingam-Yoni, emblem 
of joined male and female organs before 
which the exquisite princesses of the Mogul 
miniatures repeatedly prostrate themselves. 
Orgasm, for Radha, is indeed the ecstasy of a 
soul possessed by God, but that soul vibrates 
in the flesh. 

• 

“The peacocks dance for joy.... The cows 
come running, the fresh grass still in their 
jaws, and the calves come all splattered with 
their mothers’ milk. The beasts weep tears 
of joy when they hear the flute of the Shep¬ 
herd. ...” So runs the story of Krishna in the 
ancient Bhagavata Purana. Neither Jaya- 
deva's poem nor the temple sculpture gives 
much place in the legend to the gentle pre¬ 
sence of animals (which, on the contrary, 
abound in the tenderer scenes of Mogul minia¬ 
ture, where Krishna disguised as a milkmaid 
milks the cows alongside his fair loves). And 
nevertheless such friendship for beasts has 
always played a considerable part in this re¬ 
ligious idyll: neither human happiness nor 
divine ecstasy is complete without the con¬ 
tentment of these humbler creatures which 
man exploits, but which share with him the 
adventure of existence. In Greek lore, animals 
were associated with the gods chiefly in 
matters of love. The unique beauty of this 
Hindu myth is little understood if one fails 
to see in it a wholly fraternal sympathy for 
beings of other species and other domains, a 
feeling which exists alongside the burning 
sensuality of the myth, and perhaps just be¬ 
cause that sensuality is given almost free rein. 
Such tenderness possibly comes down from 
ancient animistic belief, but it has long since 
been transmuted into a very conscious form 
of charity and remains one of India’s finest 
gifts to mankind. Christian Europe has hardly 


known that particular form of sensibility, and 
then only too briefly, in the course of the 
Franciscan pastoral, when both bird and wolf 
were befriended and blessed. 

T h e sacred legend of Krishna is nowhere 
more exquisitely set forth than in a cult 
statue of southern India (to be found in Paris 
to-day in the Guimet Museum), a bas-relief 
in wood representing the god clad as a cow¬ 
herd playing on his flute to his kine. Save for 
the quadruple arms, nothing in this delicately 
human figure suggests omnipotent divine 
force: two hands hold the instrument, while 
two are raised in blessing. Though a rela¬ 
tively recent work, thought by some scholars 
to be as late as the 17th century, it is one of 
those which best reveal, even through the 
Hindu luxuriance of style, the active survival 
of Greek influences which marked Hindu art 
from its beginnings. The exaggerated curve of 
the “Blue God’s” hips is almost Praxitelian; 
his long rippling pantaloons are much like 
those with which Greco-Roman artists garbed 
their young Asiatic divinities, their Attises 
and their Mithrases. A silent melody, wherein 
we recognise the poignant, throbbing, sacred 
music of India, flows from the lips of the god 
out over the foliage-like plumes of his head¬ 
dress, over the easy, rhythmic curves of the 
divine posture, and down to the adoring 
beasts. That solitary song helps us better to 
understand the frantic treading of the Gopi 
around the temple pillars, and the mighty, 
bounding movement of the thousand blissful 
couples in the forest, who are themselves the 
Forest of Beings. 

“Et Venus in silvis jungebat corpora 
amantium," says nobly Lucretius. What India 
has added to the vast cosmic pastoral of love, 
which has haunted the human imagination 
from earliest times, is her profound sense of 
the one in many, the pulsation of a joy which 
pervades plants, animals, God, and man. 
Both blood and sap respond to the call of the 
holy Flautist; to him the postures of love are 
but figures of a dance. 
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"Don’t think you can fool a guy like me. 

The best things in life are never free — 

Guys like me who are on the inside 
Cannot be taken for a ride.. . 

THEME SONG FROM 
"THF WORLD OF PAUL SLICKEY." 

AS a schoolboy, evacuated to the 
Li country during the war, I took for 
/ V a time London gossip-writers as my 
heroes: redolent with metropolitan glory 
their worldly names acquired for me (and 
for many of my schoolfellows) a special 
splendour. Who, we wondered, were these 
inexhaustible men-about-town, called Car¬ 
penter, Atticus, the Londoner, or Peter¬ 
borough? A Baron, we imagined, or perhaps 
a Bishop. It did not then seem surprising that 
the same man should attend two functions 
in the morning, have two society lunches, 
look in at Westminster and Whitehall in the 
afternoon, and go to a City banquet and a 
first night in the evening; and it was part of 
the image that he should, as a sideline to his 
mondaine life, dictate a few witty para¬ 
graphs to a secretary in St. James’ Square 
before he took his nightcap. 

It was not long before that vision was 
shattered. I discovered one afternoon walking 
down Fleet Street, that Peterborough was 
a shabby courtyard adjoining the Daily 
Telegraph building, and (much later) that 
most of the columns were written by syndi¬ 
cates of professional journalists, rummaging 
through magazines to collect their jokes, 


ringing up other journalists to collect anec¬ 
dotes, or arranging to call on celebrities with 
notebook in hand. 

But even after this disillusion, the gossips 
kept some magic. They might not be real 
people, but they still achieved a kind of life 
of their own. And it was a magic, or fraud, 
which had a respectable history. It might even 
be said that British journalism began with 
the gossip column; for Addison’s Spectator 
was little more than that. While it took the 
form of fiction, it was designed to give the 
same impression of inner sophistication, the 
same vivid picture of London club life for 
the benefit of country squires and provincial 
middle classes, which has lain behind the 
gossip columns ever since. My admiration for 
Peterborough and his peers, from the wilds 
of Hertfordshire, may not have been so dif¬ 
ferent from the fascination of an 18th-century 
country doctor with the doings of Sir Roger 
de Coverlcy. Addison knew something about 
circulation; and he knew, as all later editors 
have remembered, that to attract provincial 
sales for a quality newspaper, you write not 
about the real life in the provinces, but the 
fantasy-life of London.* 


• When three years ago the News Chronicle 
began their new gossip-column, called John London, 
they at first changed the name for their Northern 
edition to John Derby. But their Northern readers 
were indignant at being palmed off with provincial 
chat, and the name was quickly changed back to 
John London. 



Gossip, Glitter and 

t w a s an odd irony that several years 
later, when I had almost forgotten my 
early admiration, I found myself accidentally 
writing a weekly column in The Observer 
called Table Talk, under the name Pen- 
dennis. Though I now had no illusions of 
grandeur, it still seemed something like put¬ 
ting on a velvet smoking-jacket and walking 
into Pratt’s. There was even a very occasional 
letter addressed to “Lord Pendcnnis.” 

There were, too, plenty of invitations. But 
as I soon discovered—as any journalist dis¬ 
covers—they were part of the elaborate 
machinery of synthetic fame, the network of 
public-relations devices, which works its cogs 
and levers through London social life. There 
are few moments so depressing as the time 
when, in the midst of champagne to celebrate 
some dull new stunt or product, a worried 
public-relations officer comes up and 
anxiously asks: “This should make a good 
paragraph for you, shouldn’t it?” 

I had few illusions: the apparatus of the 
good gossip-writer was not so much a matter 
of dinner-parties and race-meetings, as of 
telephone numbers and filing-systems. British 
(as opposed to American) gossip-writers have 
usually entered the Great World through the 
tradesmen’s entrance. When my namesake 
Arthur Pendcnnis, the hero of Thackeray’s 
novel, first encountered the world of Fleet 
Street, it was not so different from to-day: 

It was a grand, nay, a touching sight, for a 
philosopher to see Jack Finucane, Esquire, with 
a plate of meat from the cook-shop, and a glass 
of porter from the public-house, for his meal, 
recounting the feasts of the great, as if he had 
been present at them; and in tattered trousers 
and dingy shirt-sleeves, cheerfully describing 
and arranging the most brilliant fetes of the 
world of fashion. The incongruity of Finucane’s 
avocation, and his manners and appearance, 
amused his new friend Pen. Since he left his 
own native village, where his rank probably 
was not very lofty, Jack had seldom seen any 
society but such as used the parlour of the 
taverns which he frequented, whereas from his 
writing you would have supposed that he dined 
with ambassadors, and that his common lounge 
was the bow-window of White’s_ 

This was the irony that John Osborne 
curiously missed, when he attacked the 
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gossip-writers in The World of Paul 
Site bey. For Paul Slickey was the brother-in- 
law of a Peer, and moved as freely in Tory 
country-houses as in Fleet Street: Slickey was 
a genuinely powerful figure. 

In my cashmere coat and my seat at the Caprice. 

The newest public wonder wails my merciful 
release. 

Although the most social gossip columns 
make frequent use of brothers-in-law or other 
spies, who spill the beans from the country- 
house parties, the actual professional journa¬ 
lists are far less ducal figures. Slickey, indeed, 
often seems less like his originals—Paul Tan- 
field and William Hickey—-than Jike a fan¬ 
tasy Osborne. 

I'm just a guy called Paul Slickey, 

And the job that I do’s quite tricky, 

I'm twcnty-ctght-ycars-old 

And practically everybody, anybody, anything 
you can thinly of 

Leaves me quite completely, newspapcrneatly 

Quite quite cold. 

How differently the real gossip-writers saw 
themselves emerged in their violent reactions 
to the first showing of Slickey in Bourne¬ 
mouth. However much they might like, in 
their columns, to appear as worldly Slickeys, 
they showed themselves in their comments 
quite shocked by Osborne’s lecherous, hard- 
drinking hero, and most anxious to show 
their respectable professional status: “The 
only columnist I know,” said Paul Tanfield 
in the Daily Mail, “who drank at the type¬ 
writer disappeared rapidly in an alcoholic 
haze. Kissing in the office, where some two 
hundred gather in one vast room, would be 
rather like wooing at Wembley on an inter¬ 
national day....” 

The joke of gossip-writers is not in the 
gay promiscuous world of Osborne’s Daily 
Racket, full of debs and bright sophisticated 
young men; it is in the picture (much as it 
was in Thackeray’s day) of anxious profes¬ 
sionals elaborately assembling their debonair 
newsprint character, with a telephone, a type¬ 
writer, and a card-index. 
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Greatness and Success 
hat exactly that newsprint character 
should be, is something I have often 
thought about since I inherited my title. It is 
an inevitable introspection if only because 
one must wonder, as one uses the word “ 1 " 
or “we," exactly who is. It is not as 
limited a speculation as it sounds, for it in¬ 
volves the whole problem of the newspaper's 
personality. A gossip-column (together with 
the Letters to the Editor) constitutes the 
closest frontier between a paper and its 
readers. 

There is a wide range of possible I's. Does 
one go the whole hog, to construct a mythical 
/, complete with the implication of several 
clubs, a smoking jacket, port and cigars, a 
town house and a place in the country? Or 
does one, at the other end of the scale, adopt 
an attitude of homely honesty—describing the 
actual process of calling on a celebrity, and 
asking him questions? This is the formula 
favoured by the New Yorker, in the “Talk 
of the Town”: their “we" is quite plainly a 
group of civilised, wonderfully amateurish 
journalists, with happy homes and interesting 
childhoods, wondering whom to write about 
every week. They deliberately parody the 
language of professionals with domestic in¬ 
formation about “an artist of our acquain¬ 
tance, aged four..or news from “Our 
Third Avenue Correspondent,” or “Our Man 
Stanley.” 

There is much to be said, in terms of in¬ 
tegrity, for this straightforward technique. 
This, for example, is the kind of paragraph 
one might write if one were being entirely 
honest: 

I never heard of this diplomat until yesterday, 
when someone came into my office and said 
there was a good peg for writing about him. 

I rang up someone in the Foreign Office who 
told me that he gets very drunk. A girl-friend 
of his said that he likes playing the ’cello out 
of tune. According to Who’s Who he went to 
Winchester and enjoys walking. That's about 
all I can tell you.... 

But a newspaper columnist (as opposed to 
a literary magazine) has to make usd of other 
people for his news and judgment; and he 


has to try to project his characters* in flesh and 
blood, into the reader's mind. The picture of 
the telephone and the typewriter, which 
obtrudes between the reader and the subject, 
must be eliminated, and so a corporate' per¬ 
sonality of the columnist begins to take shape. 
Setting aside the more scoopish, social gos¬ 
sips, who concentrate on newsy plunder from 
the stately homes, the majority of the 
columnists depend for. much of their appeal 
on the construction of their fantasy-character. 

The actual personality varies enormously 
with the newspapers. My own favourite is 
still Peterborough, the centrepiece of the 
Daily Telegraph. Peterborough appears as a 
very old, affable bore, with unquestioning 
respect for all kinds of seniority, particularly 
military, and with very little malice. His 
favourite theme is reminiscing about minor 
colleges or public schools. His descriptions of 
people have the eulogistic character and 
vocabulary (“grieve,” “unsparing,” “count¬ 
less friends”) of premature obituaries. In 
Peterborough’s world, there is no real sub¬ 
stitute for age; his characters are nearly all 
aged, and many dead. His finest paragraphs 
have the ancient, almost shaky tone of voice 
one associates with Boodles’ bow-window: 

Lord Curzon would grieve to know [wrote 
P on June 4, 1959 ] in what dereliction the 
British Consulate in Mashed is to-day. 

P seems to have achieved an almost telepathic 
closeness with the Telegraph's ageing readers, 
whose admiring letters appear in the next- 
door column: 

Peterborough’s note on St. Edmund’s Hall's 
“mystic success” will be appreciated by Old 
Aularians everywhere.... 

While Peterborough is preoccupied with 
age and rank, his cousin (nephew, perhaps) 
Atticus in the Sunday Times is obsessed with 
the idea of success—a tall, visible ladder lead¬ 
ing from Young Conservatives right up to Sir 
Miles Thomas, Lord Chandos, and Greatness 
—the secret ingredient of the Sunday Times. 
Atticus lives ii\ a world without failures, 
socialists, or poverty, where all the men are 
clever, and all the girls attractive. Success is 
12 - 
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measured by public acclaim— le., by news¬ 
papers and television—and at the end of the 
year there is a list of the most successful suc¬ 
cesses. Included ex officio in the successes are 
all members of the staff of the Sunday Times, 
about whom Atticus is breathless with 
admiration: “The64,000-dollar question: will 
Hobson come back from the Helsinki 
Theatre Festival agog with news of a Finnish 
Feuill^rc? .. .” 

While Peterborough, one imagines, has a 
small private income, an old Daimler, and a 
crumbling house in Smith Square, one 
suspects that Atticus has made his own way 
in business, lives in Virginia Water, and 
drives in his Jaguar to lunch at the Institute 
of Directors. 

T h e most famous of the gossip-writers is 
William Hickey, which was first 
launched in the Daily Express by Tom 
Driberg (who edited it) in the ’thirties. 
Hickey is the embodiment of that vital in¬ 
gredient to the Daily Express, known as 
“Glitter.” Champagne and chandeliers are 
Hickey’s staple diet, and the column aims to 
make the reader feel that he, too, is part of 
this dazzling world. The obvious discrepancy 
between the four million readers of the 
Express, taking their holidays at Clacton or 
Torquay, and the dramatis per some of the 
column, disporting themselves on the Riviera, 
makes it difficult for Hickey himself, repre¬ 
senting both groups, to have a fixed person¬ 
ality: he emerges as a shadowy, rootless, 
classless figure, a Group Captain perhaps, 
with a suite at the Dorchester, a permanent 
table at the Caprice, and the use of a Riviera 
villa. Hickey manages both to suggest a life¬ 
time’s experience of Glitter, and yet still to 
be surprised by it—a difficult feat: 

Never have / known such a glitter as this.... 

Without Glitter, Hickey would be as 
sounding brass; the workaday achievements 
of Peterborough’s major-generals, or Atticus’ 
managing directors, are of little interest to 
Hickey, unless they have Glitter too. Indeed, 
one feels sometimes that Hickey never actu¬ 
ally sees people in daylight at all. To generate 


the necessary wattage of Glitter, Hickey reds 
off long lists of titles, like an incantation: 
they are usually minor peers, without a word 
of explanation or description, of whom few 
readers will have heard; but Lords, like an 
opera chorus, are an essential part of the pro¬ 
duction. Hickey, like My Fair Lady, finds 
his ultimate heaven at Ascot. 

The Daily Mail’s gossip team, Paul Tan- 
field—who alone of gossips is allowed a 
favoured position on the back page—is deter¬ 
mined both to have his Glitter and to tarnish 
it. Tanfield’s favourite situations are 
divorces, separations, unhappy families, and 
quarrels. He is the master of innuendo and 
sneer—techniques which have given him an 
unrivalled reputation in Fleet Street. 

All the popular newspaper columns depend 
a great deal on Glitter. But some, with more 
puritan consciences, find some embarrassment 
at having to deal in tinsel rather than 
sterling worth. The News Chronicle’s “John 
London,” for instance, seems undecided 
between champagne and cocoa for his daily 
beverage. Occasionally old London seems to 
have forsworn bubbly altogether, and turns 
to describing honest, hard-working, unglitter¬ 
ing people. But it is a hard choice: the story 
is told of how London, invited to a dashing 
Wild West party by an ambitious socialite, 
decided after a tussle with his Quaker con¬ 
science to stay away, only to be rebuked the 
next day for missing the Glittering story 
which all the other populars had carried. 

To preach a good cause in a gossip-column 
is as awkward as discussing Central Africa at 
a theatrical cocktail party. Who is there 
whose heart does not sink a little as he reads 
these opening words in the Reynold’s News 
column? 

While over-dressed Top Girls from neigh¬ 
bouring South Kensington were tottering across 
the turf at Ascot last week, I called on a fellow 
Londoner in a dingy basement office in Notting 
Hill.... 

The Mirror man, John Rolls, has a differ¬ 
ent kind of problem: he must describe the 
champagne, but with the right suggestion of 
Socialist scorn and a hint that beei^ after all, 
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is best. Rolls, in spite of his name, takes on 
the character of a Cockney interloper, get¬ 
ting on well with the Toffs but keeping them 
in place. The kind of story that Rolls likes 
best is (12/6/59): 

The six hundred boys of that top school 
Harrow have been banned from sucking lollies 
in the street.... 

Separate Tables 
hile the fantasies of the popular 
columns centre round a night-club or 
a race-track, the more serious-minded 
columnists cultivate the atmosphere of a club. 
For it is in the club, ever since Addison’s day, 
that people have imagined the kind of close 
community which they may lack in their own 
lives—a community where national news is 
the currency of conversation. Americans, who 
feel the lack of the old-school-and-club tradi¬ 
tion without realising how dull it is, seem to 
have an even stronger faith in clubs as the 
citadels of gossip, or in other imagined meet¬ 
ing-places: “News and Gossip Gathered 
along the Rialto” is the nostalgic heading to 
the New Yor\ Times theatrical column. 

The club is an escape from the drab type¬ 
writer-telephone image, and it has always 
played its part in journalists’ fantasies. The 
Times, with the elaborate clubmanship of its 
fourth leaders, the mysterious club dialogues 
of “George Cloyne,” and the daily barrage 
of letters written from clubland, succeeds in 
creating the impression that the newspaper 
has actually been written in a club. 

But the symbol which lies behind “Table 
Talk,” as the name suggests, is not a club 
but a dinner table—a cultured, political, inter¬ 
national dinner table of the kind that always 
seems to be cropping up in elder statesmen’s 
memoirs. And here already is a rub: for part 
of the attraction of such dinner tables, par¬ 
ticularly for younger people, is the fact that 
they no longer exist. There is a popular myth, 
particularly among opponents of “the Estab¬ 
lishment,” that there are several tables in 
S.W.i where you will regularly find the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, die Editor of The 
Times, and the Prime Minister gathered on 
social occasions. “How is Ebor getting on, 


Cantuar?” one imagines, and there, under 
the table, should be the gossip writer. 

But such tables, even if one were the kind 
of person to be invited, scarcely now happen. 
No doubt they existed much more in the age 
of country-house parties before the war; but 
now they arc largely part of the myth of the 
Establishment. London is now far too big 
and professionalised a city to have many 
universal tables: there are literary tables, 
theatrical tables, legal tables and political 
tables. But there are very few that combine all 
at once—except for some specific and artificial 
purpose (e.g., charity fund-raising appeals). 

The more expensive glossy magazines, like 
Vogue and The Queen, whose survival 
depends on the cult of fashion, do what they 
can to foster the idea of what “Everybody’s 
Talking About”—as Vogue called its gossip- 
column. The Queen, following the American 
Esquire, has cultivated the idea of "Ins” and 
"Outs ”—the suggestion that, just round the 
corner, there is a sparkling circle of people 
who arc the arbiters of fashion, and whose 
tastes for writers, plays, or words change as 
rapidly as their tastes for clothes. “It is 
tremendously out these days to have a Rolls- 
Royce,” The Queen’s editor, Jocelyn Stevens, 
explained to Time magazine the other day: 
“tremendously in to drive a battered Land 
Rover....” 

B u t the search for “everybody” is as hope¬ 
less as the search for the universal 
dinner table. It is like those London pubs to 
which people from the suburbs flock to see 
London life, and which turn out to be full 
of other people from the suburbs. When one 
sees the time and trouble that go to deciding 
what everybody is talking about, the mirage 
quickly disappears. Only among under¬ 
graduates, it seems, is there the tight and 
varied society where names can become the 
rage within a week, where ins go out from 
term to term. 

The idea of “what London is talking 
about” is much clearer to foreign journalists 
than it is to any* Londoner; just as a British 
journalist in Paris or New York has a much 
firmer idea of what France or America is 
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“talking about” than he ever had about hi* 
own country. Reading any American report¬ 
ing of the mood and fashion of London, one 
feels suddenly that perhaps there is a 
mysterious “everybody” which has been 
missed—a secret corner of London, full of 
people looking like advertisements in Vogue, 
and driving battered Land Rovers. 

The Fame Machine 
t would be nice to think that Britain 
still had its “everybody” as it had in the 
18th century—a group of strong, decisive 
people who made up their own minds about 
plays, art, or politics, quite impervious to 
journalism or public-relations. Certainly, the 
power of the Press and television is nothing 
like as great as in America, where the pub¬ 
licity organisations have taken over the whole 
business of creating reputations, and it is 
accepted that success without promotion is 
almost unthinkable. Hence the much greater 
Transatlantic prestige of the journalist or 
public-relations man—who are doing a job 
without which, one sometimes suspects, the 
fragments of American society would dis¬ 
integrate in ignorance and isolation. Jour¬ 
nalists helped to create a coast-to-coast 
America by telling one coast what the other 
coast was thinking, and thus assuring them 
that they were all part of one national land- 
mass. In Britain, journalists have been all 
too well aware that they have sneaked in by 
the back door, and that society can get along 
quite well without them. 

But things are not what they were. The 
advent of television, the huge expansion of 
advertising and public relations, the “Ameri¬ 
canisation” of British life, have all immenselv 
increased the powers of the Fame Machine. 
Indeed, because these weapons are so power¬ 
ful, and Britain is so compact a country, some 
Americans regard Britain as uniquely 
gullible. As I have been told, "You’ve only 
to get your name into Hickey, and on to the 
two TV networks, and you’re made all over 
the country. But in New York alone you’ve 
got thirteen networks to capture....” 

Every day on my desk there is a pile of 
hand-outs, invitations, friendly suggestions, 


and brave new gimmicks come in the post, 
each in that peculiarly confident cocky lan¬ 
guage of the public-relations man. Their 
activities range from selling a milk glut to 
launching a society success; there are said to 
be three public-relations firms which under¬ 
take to keep ambitious debs in the headlines. 

“We’re sure you’d like to come to a wine- 
tasting. ...” “You’ll be interested to hear 
that....” "The brightest, gayest party of the 

year will be given at-” “Celebrities of 

stage and screen are appearing....” The 
Potato Desk, the Cheese Bureau, the Dairy 
Festival, the Bacon Information Council, all 
send in their cheerful, expectant billets-doux: 
Dear Pendennis, Dear Tendennis, Dear Ben- 
dennis, Dear Diary Editor, Dear Friend, 
Dear Sir.... 

As one looks through the roncoed pamph¬ 
lets, it seems such a vain hope that the names 
they are boosting should ever be transformed 
into news. Yet, a few weeks later, one notices 
the names creeping into print, the faces 
appearing on the television screen, and a 
reputation being established, with all the 
trappings of Fame. The undignified, cyclo- 
styled public-relations hand-out can appear a 
few days later, reproduced word-for-word as 
an article in the news columns of The Times. 

The whole nature of Fame has been 
changed by television, which manufactures 
the uniform glamour which enables people 
to be described as nothing more than “a tele¬ 
vision personality.” The magnificent illusion, 
that because a man appears on the screen he 
must have a hinterland of wisdom, of excite¬ 
ment, of glamour which others do not have, 
is strong enough to deceive, not only dons 
and politicians, but the very people who have 
helped to invent the illusion. Journalists are 
just as taken in by television as anyone else: 
they, too, take their ideas of success from 
Hickey and the Telly. It is true that dons, in 
their continual resentment against the metro¬ 
polis, assume that no successful television per¬ 
sonality can really be a scholar too; but this 
reaction really stems from quite excessive 
ideas (and hence jealousies) about the worldly 
power involved in walking into Television 
House. 
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There are many other factors helping the 
fame industry. In his American sociological 
study, The Lonely Crowd, David Riesman 
describes how, as Americans have become 
less “inner-directed,” more “other-directed” 
—more influenced by their contemporaries 
and by mass values—so the influence of the 
communicators, including the gossip-column¬ 
ists and “inside dopcsters,” has steadily risen. 
Although Britain has retained some tribal 
roots, many of the characteristics of “other- 
direction” are very visible here. It is becoming 
steadily easier for newspaper or television 
programmes to dictate what is out, what is in\ 
the coteries which set up their own values, 
heroes, and lists of ins, are dwindling all the 
time. Beats become beat by looking at 
American magazines; teddy-boys go wild 
with rock-’n’-roll because the films tell them 
to. As the tide of mass culture sweeps in, it 
is possible to discern a few groups of people 
who keep their own stranded islands of fame 
—King’s College, Cambridge, perhaps, 
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scientists, or Senior Tory politicians. But 
most of the old compartments are being 
broken down, to make one huge Hall of 
Fame—Dukes, Film-stars, Dons, Elopers, 
and all. “I forget who he is, but I know he’s 
Famous....” 

In this big, loud, new hall, Slickey is begin¬ 
ning to come into his own. He may not have 
the power to create “television personalities,” 
but he can shine in the arc-lights of that 
wonder-world. He can*drop glittering names, 
and smuggle outs among the ins. He will 
never have the presidential prestige of Walter 
Winchell; no one will ever say in a hushed 
voice, “that’s where Slickey used to sit”; but 
he will be able to make people eat more 
potatoes, buy battered Land Rovers, or stop 
going to the Mermaid: 

A shoddy little talent and a saum-off imagination 

Will never be allowed to go to waste — 

While we have got our earholes to the heartbeat 
of the nation 

And our great big wording finger on moronic 
public taste. 


JOURNALISM RESCUED 

The television personality is seldom interesting and is, happily (with one or two 
notable exceptions), short-lived. When, in a very minor way, this fate befell me, l found 
myself billed in newspapers as a "Television Personality." A controversial figure, / 
wrote even more foolishly than usual as a consequence. The only noticeable result of 
such a strained situation is that it becomes difficult to engage in clandestine pursuits. 
You may consider that this is one of the few moral justifications for the invention of 
this terrible thing, television. 

As for newspapers seeking to be more frivolous, inconsequential, and fatuous than 
television, they will, it seems to me, always be beaten in that contest. As "escapism," 
as the soporific, the little screen, making no demands on its addicts—requiring of them 
only an empty stare—will always win. Compared with it, even tabloids are as pon¬ 
derous as Kant, and even Time is as tough reading as Hamlet. 

Still, there is so much television cannot do, and so much that the printed word 
can and always will be able to do. With all its terrific impact, television is little 
listened to. During the time that I used to appear on it fairly regularly, l never had 
one single instance of anyone recalling a thing / had said. Television by its nature has 
to move on; there are no pauses as there are in reading. It can show the news and 
show people; it can mount useless discussions and interviews ; but it cannot explain or 
expound. 

Thus, it might be that the television cult will rescue journalism from the triviality 
and sensationalism which have so corrupted it in recent years. It might force journalism 
to return to an earlier and better tradition by, as it were, siphoning off the excrescences, 
the cheese-cake, the gossip, the melodramatic overplaying of news-stories, simply 
because of the unhappy chance that, in this field, television ts unbeatable. 

Malcolm Mugoeridcb, in an addeess 
to the international press institute 
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A Stranger in Dublin 


W HEN I was in Dublin the 
other day, for the first time 
in my life, I took a stroll 
along the extended breakwater, bleached 
in sun and sea-wind, that protects the 
mouth of the Liffey from the exuberance 
of the Irish Sea: and passing the drab 
remains of Pigeon House Fort, and raising 
my hat to the crew of the pilot-boat, lazing 
off-shore, and gazing about me pleasurably 
to the sunny hill of Howth and the distant 
derricks of Dun Laoghaire, presently I saw 
before me, implanted across the causeway, 
the club-house of the Half Moon Swimming 
Club. Around it, on the pebbly beaches, 
various lonely bathers were doing things 
with bits of equipment, goggles and pipes 
and flippers, and fiddling about with small 
brown boxes such as might contain, in an¬ 
other environment, railwaymen’s lunches; 
and immediately beside the door of the 
building there was a bench, facing directly 
down the mole, as though in judgment. 
Even from a distance I could see that four 
or five heavy pinkish figures occupied this 
seat, motionless but glistening in the sun, like 
Buddhas, and I could feel their scrutiny 
steadily focused upon me as I approached 
them down the causeway: until at last, reach¬ 
ing the purlieus of the club, I raised my own 
eyes modestly to meet those divinities face 
to face. Five old, fat, gleaming Dubliners 
looked back at me, severely: and they were 
all entirely nude. 

I walked past them hastily towards the 
distant lighthouse of Poolbeg: but already 
their plump, gingerish faces had comforted 
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me. The stranger in a great city, if he takes 
his travelling at all seriously, is constandy 
suppressing his preconceptions and adjusting 
his prejudices—“Ah, but you must remem¬ 
ber, New York isn’t America,” or “That’s 
what every blerry visitor thinks, when he’s 
had half an hour in the Union,” or “I sup¬ 
pose, Mr. Morris, like all our English 
visitors, you fondly suppose that the secret 
police are following you laboriously about 
our city?” He is always secretly hoping, 
though, that his preconceptions will prove 
true: and when they do, the warm glow of 
recognition is both soothing and stimulating. 
The five fat naked men of the Half Moon 
Swimming Club happily fulfilled my notions 
of Irish life: and in their rheumy but relent¬ 
less gaze, I felt, were distilled all those 
essences of leisure, inconsequence, eccen¬ 
tricity, outrage, detachment, and beery excess 
that every traveller surely cherishes, when he 
crosses the Irish Sea for the first time, and 
finds himself in Dublin. 

I needed their reassurance badly, for 
many of my Dublin visions had already 
been shattered, by the time I took my 
promenade along the mole. “Dublin,” the 
guide-books will tell you, “is the most 
uniformly elegant of the Western European 
capitals”: but it certainly does not show, 
when you step from the airline bus into 
O’Connell Street, fighting off the covey of 
raggety small boys who want to carry your 
bags for you, and setting off towards the 
river. O’Connell Street is, so Dubliners say, 
without much conviction, the widest street 
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in the British Isles, and is the principal 
thoroughfare of Dublin: but it has long since 
sunk into mediocrity, and smells of tobacco, 
old beer, sweat, and stuffiness. A succession 
of sad cafes lines this once-splendid thorough- 
fare, ringed with the hot, heavy miasma of 
cabbage, with a drooping commissionaire at 
each door, and the jangle of a juke-box, and 
a plate of wilting cakes in each window, and 
a procession of dowdy provincials, in felt 
feathered hats and shapeless trousers, making 
their way towards the viscous coffee of the 
Snackery. Here and there stands a huge but 
unglittering emporium, all balconies and 
flannel nighties, like a cross between Simon 
Artz and Alcatraz; outside the Gresham 
Hotel a wedding party, emanating scent and 
cigar-smoke, offers a brief but overwhelm¬ 
ing impression of rhinestone finery; the 
streets of dull shops that run away from 
Nelson’s Pillar look like slices of a shabbier 
down-town Boston; and when at last you 
reach the river, and feel the bold, exhilarat¬ 
ing wind from the sea sweeping beneath its 
bridges, you discover no splendid monu¬ 
ments, no antique curiosities, no magnificent 
facades, but only a fusty succession of 
pubs, dim bookshops, and neglected auction- 
rooms, lining the embankments of that cele¬ 
brated stream like so many dispirited 
spinsters. 

This is the stranger’s welcome to Dublin, 
the city of Wilde, and Shaw, and Swift, and 
Wellington, and Yeats, and Lady Gregory, 
and Joyce, and all those numberless anony¬ 
mous wits who have (so legend assiduously 
assures us) made this the liveliest and most 
irreverent of cities. Dublin still has its 
corners of grace, relics of the Protestant 
Ascendancy, or tributes to the export trade: 
the linens, tweeds, cut-glass, and whimsy 
leprechauns of Grafton Street; the glorious 
conservatism of the Shelbourne Hotel, where 
the lifts ascend as stately as Cunarders, and 
the page-boys’ cries have a peculiar hereditary 
intonation all their own, like the calls of im¬ 
memorial reptiles; the space and splendour 
of the great Georgian squares, the noble 
symmetry of the Custom House, the calm of 
Trinity College ("Ah, and there’s been some 


fellows educated there! What a clever lot of 
fellows!”). By and large, though, it seems to 
me an unconscionably shabby, down-at-heel 
kind of capital, as though all the festivity of 
our time had passed it by, and left it to grow 
crotchety in an attic. 

This is nothing to do with its design or 
situation. Seldom was a city so blessed with 
air, light, freshness. From its broad streets 
(preserved by the Dublin Wide Street Com¬ 
mission, established in 1757) you can see the 
green mountains of the countryside. On its 
perimeter stands the magnificent Phoenix 
Park, as big as Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, 
Green Park, Regent’s Park, Kensington 
Gardens, Primrose Hill, Parliament Hill, 
and Hampstead Heath all put together. A 
perpetual vigour of the sea sweeps into the 
city up the Liffey, and the air is so sharp and 
salt, the light so pellucid, that sometimes you 
are reminded of spring in Venice, and some¬ 
times of crystal sea-cities in Japan. You can 
indeed imagine Dublin, painted and revived, 
as the brightest of capitals; you can see, in 
the mind’s eye, her lovely squares gay at mid¬ 
night with satin and soda-syphons; you can 
almost hear the sparkling repartee of her 
poets and playwrights behind the heavy 
brocade curtains of her drawing-rooms. 
Dublin seems made for talent, comfort, and 
easy-going affluence. 

B u t it is not there. The few squares that 
retain their elegance are dominated by 
offices and embassies. The wonderful library 
of Trinity is musty, cluttered, and un¬ 
polished. Shabby brown buildings degrade 
the grand vistas of the place. Above all, there 
stretches across Dublin, to an extent almost 
forgotten in most of western Europe, the 
dingy blight of poverty. “You should have 
seen the place ten years ago,” nearly every 
Irishman replied, when I mentioned the 
slums and beggars and penury of the city: 
but Dublin will still dismay you, if you 
happen to have spent much time in the 20th 
century. The little ragamuffins who weave 
their irrepressible way, clad in rags and con¬ 
fidence, among the traffic of Gardiner Street 
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or Mountjoy Square, or who scamper so en¬ 
dearingly barefoot through the shadowy 
aisles of the pro-Cathedral—those small 
Dubliners are Dickensian urchins, long 
vanished from the streets of London, but still 
the familiars of this backwater capital. The 
old ladies still to be found, muffled in black 
shawls, begging sixpences in the small hours 
upon the quays are, to the English visitor, 
images of a dead past, like coelacanths from 
the deep. Cracked are the window-panes, 
sordid the halls, broken the railings, un¬ 
washed the crones and children who hang 
around the front doors of Dublin’s Georgian 
slums. Through each beautifully-propor¬ 
tioned window you may see a jumble of un¬ 
made bedding, brass bed-posts, tumbled 
clothes and broken trinkets: and the voices 
that echo raucously down the staircases are 
filtered through layers of slops and slovenli¬ 
ness. In the magistrates’ court behind Inns 
Quay the crowd that huddles upon the spec¬ 
tators’ benches might spring direct from a 
Cruikshank plate, so instinct are its atti¬ 
tudes with whiskey ;>nd dirt and threadbare 
comity. The public places of Dublin are 
mosdy frowsty and peeling, and through the 
greenery of St. Stephen’s Green, beneath the 
windows of the Shelbourne, there wander 
platoons of old men in frayed greatcoats, 
spindly children outgrowing their pants, 
down-and-outs and hairy mendicants. Dublin 
still has its corners of style, its fine restaurants 
and pampered salons: but to the English 
stranger it comes as a shock to realise that 
within the perimeters of our common islands 
there stands the poorest and most stagnant 
capital of western Europe. 

F o r at a moment when the western world 
rings with wealth and material pro¬ 
gress, Dublin seems stuck in a forlorn but 
stubborn rut. Ireland has become the lost 
soul of Europe, linked to neither of the great 
economic groups, without resources, without 
backers, without (one is almost tempted to 
say) purpose. The gusto of capitalism, the 
surge of Communism are both absent from 
Dublin, which is left waving a little green 
Bag and looking towards Lourdes. Compared 
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with this city, Reykjavik feds go-ahead, Oslo 
feels luxurious, even Prague feds almost 
hopeful. Bismarck, I am told, once suggested 
that as a solution to the Irish Problem the 
inhabitants of Ireland should change places 
with the inhabitants of Holland: the Dutch, 
with their diligence and skill, would soon 
make Ireland rich, and the Irish, with their 
genius for cheerful fccklessness, would soon 
let the dykes rot and drown themselves. 
Modern Dublin seems, at least to the 
stranger, to support this mystic thesis. Nearly 
all that is beautiful there was left behind 
by the English: and there are moments, 
as you trail through the drab back-streets 
of this city, when it feels as though the Irish 
have already opened their own flood-gates, 
and arc slowly expiring in Guinness (on a 
Gradual Payments Plan, to crib the Dublin 
euphemism for hire purchase). They will tell 
you, the romantics, that the Irish actually 
prefer to be poor; that it is not their fault any¬ 
way; that the crime rate in Dublin is so low 
that the prisons arc languishing for lack of 
convicts; that Ireland is the one country 
where the individual still successfully defies 
the State. Perhaps. Nevertheless there seems 
an clement of craziness to this kind of nation¬ 
hood, which sends its bored and penniless 
thousands to London or New York, and says 
its prayers in Gaelic. (“Dublin?” said my 
Irish charwoman, when I returned to 
London. “I wouldn’t go back there if they 
were to pay my fare, really I wouldn’t: 
Ireland’s on its last legs, and I have no in¬ 
tention of subsiding with it.”) 

Nor has poverty plus independence, which 
sounds a heady kind of mixture, bred genius. 
Dublin, that old home of poetry and paradox, 
feels a sterile city. At the Gate Theatre, while 
I was there, they were performing While the 
Sun Shines. At the Abbey (playing, since its 
theatre was burnt, in borrowed premises) 
there was a half-baked comedy-drama, rely¬ 
ing heavily upon Ould Irish Jokes, and 
drawing a great deal of embarrassing 
laughter from those tourists in the audience 
who still supposed that anything delivered 
in an Irish accent was meant to be funny. 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s latest play went across 
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the water for its first performance. There is 
only one real theatre club left in Dublin, sus¬ 
tained in a basement by a company of young 
actors bursting more with charm than with 
talent. If there are first-class Irish novelists 
writing in English to-day, or first-class Irish 
painters painting, they are not readily appar¬ 
ent in Dublin, where the National Gallery is 
still dominated by Nathaniel Hone, and the 
admirable Municipal Gallery is rich in 
foreign moderns, but poor in what they 
fondly call The Irish School. Dublin 
Opinion, the Punch or New Yorker of 
Dublin, is, as somebody observed to me, “just 
the thing to read on top of a tram.” Dublin 
contemporary architecture is difficult to 
assess, there being very few new buildings 
for architects to practise on. That old 
Catholic Grundy, the Irish censor, is still 
active. Irish humour these days seems to lean 
heavily towards the chamber-pot and the 
bathroom door, and Irish design wanders 
feyly through the hinterland of folk-lore, 
bog, tweed, and Little People. I looked and 
listened vainly for those dazzling Irish 
talkers, half-sozzled but pyrotechnic, whose 
exchanges I had so often heard in imagination 
across the bars of Dublin: even Mr. Brendan 
Behan had packed his bags and bottles, and 
gone away to England. Dublin—I hesitate 
to use the phrase, with so many formidable 
shades to read it—Dublin is dull. 

T h i s is perhaps because the Irish War 
of Independence has, with reservations, 
been won. It is true that the Six Counties 
up the road still bask blatantly in the sun¬ 
shine of the Welfare State, anointed with 
Protestant lotions: but nowadays the 
squabble with Britain seems pitifully uncon¬ 
vincing, like the last fading grumbles of a 
nagging wife, when her husband has actually 
done the washing-up, and she is tucked up 
in bed in her curlers. There seems no fervency 
of support for the I.R.A., who still occasion¬ 
ally let off a bomb on the border: many 
Dubliners will tell you that only the 
obduracy of Belfast prevents a closer associa¬ 
tion between Ireland and England. Nobody 
seems to resent the Foreign Office’s bland 


definition of Ireland as a “noo-foreign 
country,” or denigrates those myriad Irish¬ 
men who leave for England to work, vote, 
go a-soldiering, or have their tonsils out. 
Royal prefixes are still commonplace in 
Dublin, from the Royal Hibernian Society 
to the Powers Royal Hotel, and nobody has 
ever had the heart to knock down Nelson 
from his column. The Dublin bookshops are 
still full of revolutionary narratives, rather 
baffling to those inndeent aliens who can’t 
quite remember what the Easter Rising was, 
and tend to confuse a Black-and-Tan with a 
Mild-and-Bitter: but in general the strife is 
o’er, and the old quarrels are sustained 
artificially by middle-aged patriots of nos¬ 
talgic yearnings (like that pitiful class of 
Englishmen, plunged in banks and solicitors’ 
offices, who are still in fancy leading their 
troops through Libya, or being intermittently 
heroic upon the Normandy beaches). 

This absence of fiery conflict unquestion 
ably contributes to the vacuous atmosphere 
of Dublin. National independence has, by an 
unkind paradox, turned the Dubliners into 
provincials. In the old days this citizenry was 
invigorated by all the passion of frustrated 
liberty, keeping Dublin constantly in the 
world’s headlines, breeding heroes, poets, 
martyrs, Heaven-guided orators. Now all this 
fury has been spent, and Dublin has re¬ 
treated into the obscurity ot a medium-sized 
city in a predominantly agricultural island, 
somewhere to the west of Wales. In the 
Municipal Gallery there is a room, specially 
built to house the Lane Bequest, which is 
entirely empty except for a portrait of Sir 
Hugh Lane, and which stands (quite righdy, 
to my mind) as a perpetual reproach to Eng¬ 
lish stinginess—the Lane pictures still being 
held in London: but the keeper shows it to 
you with a friendly, tolerant, almost con 
temptuous smile, and the English visitor, 
eagerly awaiting an outburst of picturesque 
invective, is left kicking his heels and smiling 
sweetly. Nothing raises a laugh more readily 
in the Dublin theatres than a quip at the ex¬ 
pense of Revolutionary heroics—“National 
records!” exclaimed one character in my 
Abbey play, “this country’s mothered in 
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national records!” Here and there you may 
detect, beneath the kindly dinner-table 
badinage of an intellectual, a buried spiky 
streak of Anglophobia; and in the tobac¬ 
conists’ there are still a few journals, rather 
of the crack-pot breed, declaiming against 
the British Occupation of the Six Counties, 
and lurid with atrocities. But the fizz has 
gone out of Irish nationalism: and the flaming 
Irish patriot finds that, like Othello, his 
occupation’s gone. There is anti-climax and 
disillusion in the air. There can be few 
sillier street-signs than the one which directs 
the visitor, in handsome Gaelic script, to¬ 
wards the “Aerphort”: and never did I hear 
a more convincing cri-dc-cocur than that of 
the down-and-out whose midnight company 
I enjoyed during a long stroll up Grafton 
Street, and who told me as we parted: “I’ll 
tell you the truth, sir, God bless you, I’ve 
lived in Ireland every minute of my life, and 
the more I see of the place, the less I under¬ 
stand its intentions.” 


T hey are, though, unmistakably honour¬ 
able. Ireland is a very nice country, and 
Dublin, for all its dowdy disappointments, 
a very agreeable capital. This is because the 
Dubliners, through all their fluctuating for¬ 
tunes, remain at once highly intelligent and 
delightfully unsophisticated. The faces of 
Dublin are not striking. Irish features are 
seldom clear-cut or arresting, and look a 
litde blurred, as though you are seeing them 
through the frosted glass of a saloon (the 
Anglo-Irish gentry, when you observe them 
in their suedes, checks, and pleated skirts, 
look sharply chiselled in comparison); but 
the Dublin eye, fortunately seldom dimmed 
by National Health spectacles, is still 
irresistibly blithe, and few cities on earth give 
you so smiling a welcome. Hardly anybody 
is grumpy in Dublin. The Dubliner is often, 
as they say, a queer fellow, and his reactions 
are tempered by centuries of foreign rule and 
exploitation, so that he seldom openly dis¬ 
agrees with you, but answers your questions 
obliquely, as a perceptive fish might nuzzle 
a fly: but despite (or perhaps because of) this 
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almost Oriental sense of camouflage ami 
evasion, he is wonderfully fluent and enter¬ 
taining. The Dublin accent remains, to the 
Englishman, perennially fascinating: and the 
Dublin vocabulary is not only vivid, but also 
splendidly precise, and never trails away, 
like the Londoner’s, into a train of confused 
syntax and ill-remembered words. Dublin 
girls rely heavily upon fresh Irish charm and 
laughing eyes, but are undeniably pretty; 
Dublin offices seem to be organised with 
exemplary good sense; Dublin policemen, 
who often look like genial parodies of Irish- 
American cops, have managed to retain their 
courtesy against all comers; and nobody at 
all in this city will snub you, however irri¬ 
tating your questions, brash your criticisms, 
or patronising your approval. 

I do not myself believe that you will find 
much more individualism in Dublin than 
you will in London, New York, or even dear 
old Manchester: but there is still a pleasing 
undercurrent of easy-going eccentricity to 
life in this declining city. When they take 
you round the ruins of the old Abbey, 
among the half-finished backcloths, the 
broken props, the blackened gilt of the stalls 
and the portraits of old idols—as you wander 
through this scorched evocation it is all too 
easy to feel the presence of Dublin’s pungent 
old celebrities, glib and facile and brilliant 
and sometimes profound, talking the hind 
legs off any passing donkey, and ignoring 
with a fine Celtic flourish all the petty 
demands of convention. In the church of St. 
Michan, where the guide invites you to shake 
hands with a mummified Crusader in a 
vault, you may fancy a fleeting gleam of irony 
in your cicerone’s eye, as he tells you that the 
organ-loft was made by the celebrated com¬ 
pany of Grinling and Gibbons—“the harp is 
there, d’you see, the trumpet is there, the 
drum is there, die violin is there, all done to 
perfection, d’you sec, by that well-known 
firm.” A mordant flicker, too, crosses the 
salesgirl’s face as she offers you a salad bowl 
engraved, upon demand, with your family 
crest—O’Boyland or O’Boyle, O’Fogarty or 
O’Heffcrnan, O’Griffy, O’Toole, or Mac- 
Donell of the Glens (there is a choice of 252). 
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Sometimes, as the barman laboriously 
removes the froth of your draught Guinness 
with a wooden board, you may hear an odd 
snatch of conversation, from across the next 
partition, so wryly hilarious, so bitter with 
pith and aptness, that it sets you chuckling 
as you stand there waiting, and the barman 
looks up and laughs too, and removes the last 
drip of cream from your stout, and says 
proudly: “Oh, we get some comical fellows 
in here, you’ve no idea!” And if, one cold 
evening, you succumb to the lure of the neon 
sign along the quays, and descend a rickety 
staircase for a Pongo session, there before 
the familiar trestle tables of Housey-Housey 
will be a vision of your vicarious Dublin, 
wreathed in tobacco smoke, its faces at once 
jolly and intent, with a wealth of whiskers 
and brogues and old-fashioned hats and 
aprons and witticisms, as though the whole 
reputation of a city were to be seized, given 


a glass of beer, and bunciled into the base¬ 
ment. 

W henI had passed the elderly nudists 
at the Half Moon Swimming Club 
(looking surreptitiously out of the corner of 
my eye, to observe the expressions on their 
faces, which were exceedingly haughty), I 
thought I heard one of them speak to an¬ 
other, as I continued my progress, slightly 
shaken, along the windswept mole. I cannot 
be sure, but what I thinly I heard the old 
gentleman say was this: “That fellow there, 
the one with the clothes on—surely he can’t 
be a member here, can he?” 

But I walked on disregarding, for I knew 
it was only a bluff; and when I passed back 
that way, all those five fat old men had gone, 
leaving only the damp impression of their 
being upon the faded blue boards of the 
bench. 
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The Germans and the English 

Who Is Being Beastly to Whom ? 


W HEN was there not a “crisis in 
Anglo-German relations”? I suppose 
the truest answer would be: before 
Germany was a unified State, or at least before 
that unified State began to feel its strength and 
flex its professional strong man’s muscles. 
Even ninety years ago Bismarck was saying— 
on being told that England might intervene if 
Germany waged a preventive war on France— 
“If those shopkeepers come, we shall slay them 
with the butt-ends of our rifles.” Soon after¬ 
wards, Admiral Tirpitz was declaiming against 
“that brutal pirate-state, England,” and plenty 
of other Germans were preparing themselves 
mentally for the First World War’s “Hymn of 
Hate” (before breakfast) and the stamping of 
bars of soap, match-boxes, and sausages with 
that blistering motto, "Gott strafe England.” 

The Kruger telegram, the Kaiser’s Daily 
Telegraph interview, the Moroccan crises, 
Agadir, the First World War, Rapallo, Hitler’s 
re-occupation of the Rhineland, the Anschluss, 
the rape of Czechoslovakia, and once again, war 
—the sorry record of Anglo-German relations 
has been punctuated by misunderstandings and 
disasters like these. It would seem, too, that 
national sensitivities grow stronger with time. 
‘Crises” in Anglo-German relations now occur 
at least once a year—even though they are less 
serious to-day than in the epoch of attempted 
German dominance on the European mainland 
and spasmodic English obstruction of German 
designs. 


The author is the senior British foreign 
correspondent in Bonn, having reported on 
German affairs for the Manchester Guardian 
almost continuously since the end of the war. 


1959 was a bumper year for such crises. On 
top of the deep resentment stirred up last 
autumn by Britain’s reception to the Federal 
President, Professor Theodor Hcuss, came Dr. 
Adenauer’s outburst against the British Govern¬ 
ment in April, his anti-British broadcast to the 
German people and newspaper interviews in 
June, his censorious references to British policies 
in September and October, and the all-thc-year- 
through undertone of German distrust caused 
by the Macmillan visit to Moscow. 

It is as well, then, that a book has now 
been written—and by a German journalist 
who is now a British resident and national— 
which endeavours to get to the bottom of the 
very real problem of Anglo-German mutual 
animosity. In his Zwischen Bonn and London 
(Econ Vcrlag, Diisseldorf), H. G. Alexander, a 
journalist who has spent much time in Britain, 
has examined Anglo-German differences soberly, 
logically, and with welcome and frequent flashes 
of humour. His book is for a German reader- 
ship and he has chosen an approach which 
seems to me to be bravely objective—he has told 
his own countrymen where they have gone 
wrong in their past appraisals of British ideas, 
prejudices, and susceptibilities. His purpose is 
plain: he believes that the Anglo-German con¬ 
flict has developed into a senseless, dangerous 
“game” which neither country, nor Europe as 
a whole, can any longer afford. What he wants 
is "a little Christian charity” on both sides. Just 
as a good parent removes his own battling son 
by the ear, so Alexander requires the Germans 
to make a beginning. 

T h e first method which he employs to con¬ 
vince them is to seek to destroy the popular 
legends of German mythology. Thus he explains 
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the pre-1914 Tripie Entente in simple terms— 
it was German aggressiveness, and not the sub* 
terrancan plotters of Germany’s "Ein\rcisung" 
which produced the improbable alliance of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Russia. Sir Edward Grey, 
again, “worked hard for peace” and was not, as 
so many Germans supposed, putting on a devil¬ 
ishly cunning act in order to hold the Entente 
together and attract, first Italy, and later the 
United States into the fold. The Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, Alexander suggests, may have been 
tough, but what of the Treaties of Bucharest 
and Brest-Litovsk? How much tougher were 
they? And how few Germans have ever heard 
of them! 

From the origins of Anglo-German distrust 
Alexander moves on to the post-war period. Here 
his purpose is not to justify or criticise, but just 
to explain. With real prescience he has focused 
on the story of the concentration camps (par¬ 
ticularly Belsen) as the main factor which in¬ 
duced an unusual British lack of compunction 
about kicking an enemy when he was down. 
Britain, according to Alexander, deliberately 
pursued a “tough” policy in Germany for three 
years. (This is true, but it was probably Churchill 
who did most towards liquidating the Morgen- 
thau Plan; and it was certainly Bevin who did 
most towards raising the level of German steel 
production and so hastening economic recovery.) 
Belsen certainly encouraged British toughness, 
and it is questionable whether Belsen will ever 
be forgotten in Britain. Yet no one can be so 
foolish as to blame the German youth of to-day 
for Belsen; and the youth of to-day will be the 
fathers and rulers of to-morrow. 

The second factor which contributed towards 
this initially uncompromising British policy, 
Alexander believes, was “British fear of German 
economic competition.” Of course, there is more 
than a grain of truth in this. But a whole book 
might be written about the confusions and com¬ 
plexities of Allied dismantling programmes in 
Germany, and it would still not be easy to con¬ 
clude who (from the German point of view) 
were the real villains of the piece. Britain, at 
least, never supported the American thesis of 
turning Germany into cow-pastures, and British 
insistence on completing planned dismantlings 
was largely a matter of national and official pig¬ 
headedness. There were plenty of British critics 
of the Allied programme, and it was British 
newspapermen who first drew attention to the 
absurdity of dismantling a comb-factory and 
to the suspicious dislocation of the German 


watch-making industry. These critics were not 
helped by the opaqueness of the British Labour 
Government. Typical of this opaqueness was 
the Minister for Germany, Lord Pakenham, 
who was readily approachable on problems to 
do with food and religion, but who would make 
no constructive recommendations to his Govern¬ 
ment over dismantling. 

A third British motive in post-war Germany, 
according to Alexander, was a clear determina¬ 
tion not to allow Germany to drift, or to be 
forced into the Communist camp. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the author finds it a little hard to square 
this concept with the antics of the inveterate 
“hate-the-Germans” school in Britain. How 
could a historian like A. J. P. Taylor, he asks, 
write in all seriousness that the division of Ger¬ 
many was “a happy stroke of circumstance"? 
Could he not see that this attitude of mind 
played straight into the hands of the Russians? 
Could he not see that basic points of Russian 
policy were the pretence that the West was 
responsible for keeping Germany divided, and 
the assumption that only the Soviet Union could 
be trusted by the German people because only 
the Soviet Union could reunite it? 

The sad-but-true answer here is that demo¬ 
cratic liberty knows few bounds. It includes the 
freedom to be plainly irresponsible. Blandly and 
perversely, A. J. P. Taylor has stated that Ger¬ 
many can be “written-off,” that East and West 
Germans can be left to get on with one another 
as best they may, and that Germans deserve no 
scrap of sympathy. In the view of many, Mr. 
Khrushchev could have no better unpaid 
publicity-agent; yet Alexander will not reproach 
a man whom he must regard as an incurable 
enemy of Germany. He writes that however 
much the views of someone like Mr. Taylor 
must pain Germans, they should be given “due 
consideration.” It is not enough to condemn 
destructive views; they must be analysed and 
assessed, if only at their destructive value. There 
is something frightening about this adoption 
towards an Englishman of an attitude so care¬ 
fully compounded of the charitable and the 
clinical. 

T he main purpose of Alexander’s narrative 
is to lead up to last autumn’s visit to 
Britain of President Heuss. That visit produced 
the worst impressions in Germany. West 
German papers'•gave much space to die bitter 
jibes of die Beaverbrook Press and of the Daily 
Mirror, far less to the comments of the Observer, 
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Manchester Guardian, Daily Telegraph. Grave 
offence was caused because the Times did not 
devote a leader to the visit of a Head of State 
—presumably because he was a German. Ger¬ 
mans were scandalised by the pictures of Oxford 
undergraduates standing with hands in pockets 
as President Heuss walked past, by asinine pro¬ 
tests in Britain to Heuss’ gift to Coventry 
Cathedral (and to the Queen’s references to her 
German ancestry), and by the depressing 
dispatches of the Sonder\orrespondenten of 
German newspapers who had been sent to 
London. 

With wisdom and moderation, Alexander has 
pointed out that these special correspondents did 
not understand British precedents, traditions, 
habits; that the President was treated with per¬ 
sonal courtesy wherever he went; that there 
were no hostile demonstrations; and that security 
arrangements could be reduced to nil. Alexander 
maintains that Germans, once again, accepted 
as gospel-truth newspaper reports written with¬ 
out a grain of understanding or humour. He is 
probably right. As far as humour goes, there 
is the story of the British Embassy official in 
Bonn who was assailed for the oth time by a 
German civil servant on the subject of the Oxford 
undergraduates. “I don’t think,’’ he said to the 
German, “that you know the real reason why 
they had their hands in their pockets.” 

“No?" said the German. "Perhaps you will 
tell me.” 

“You see,” said the Englishman, “since the 
war a rather different type of person has gone to 
the Universities. Why, seventy-five per cent of 
the undergraduates are State-aided I They are 
poor, too poor to afford braces.” 

The German cogitated. “Well, that makes 
things a bit better,’* he said. “But I still don’t 
think much of those young chaps. A pair of 
braces wouldn’t have cost much. . . .” 

It is a somewhat ludicrous reflection that the 
Heuss visit is still recalled with rancour in Ger¬ 
many to-day. But at least it served to focus 
attention on the complexes, fixations, and 
highly-charged emotions underlying Anglo- 
German relations. It served, too, to stress one 
special aspect of those relations—I mean the 
attitude towards Britain of the man who has 
done most to build up and consolidate post-war 
German democracy, Dr. Adenauer. 

I T is a plain fact, with nothing derogatory 
about it, that the German community is still 
much more affected by the opinions of a single 


man than the British community could ever be. 
Dr. Adenauer's influence is immense. It is alt 
the more unfortunate that Dr. Adenauer—-and 
it is best to be blunt about this—does not like 
the British, and never will like them. The 
reasons for this dislike are mostly well known; 
yet it would be as well to recapitulate them. 

Dr. Adenauer had his first brush with the 
British in 1919, when he was Lord Mayor of 
Cologne and a jack-in-office told him that 
German civilians should take their hats off to 
British officers on the streets. He had a second 
skirmish in 1945, when an equally inept British 
official sacked him from the Mayoralty.* Soon 
afterwards he was full of complaints against 
the British, on the grounds that the Labour 
Government was filling all key posts in educa¬ 
tion, the Press, and radio with German Social 
Democrats. 

Dr. Adenauer blamed the British, rather than 
the French, for the breakdown of the European 
Defence Community. He could see that fiasco 
only in terms of British waywardness and in¬ 
decision, not of natural French reluctance to 
bind herself too tightly to the power against 
whom she had fought three bloody wars in 
eighty years. Dr. Adenauer blamed the British 
because progress towards a fully-fledged Euro¬ 
pean political community slowed down—for 
this was his dearest dream and the cure he pre¬ 
scribed for latent German nationalism. He 
blamed the British for not explicidy recognising 
how much better Germany was doing in every 
way—as a democracy, as a political partner, 
military ally, and a free and fair trader. 

Recently I turned up a note of an interview 
which Dr. Adenauer gave me ten years ago. In 
it he made two references to Britain. The first 
was: 

I would be glad if the British Government and 
people would accept the facts that England is a 
European Power, that her history is bound up 
with that of Western Europe, and that she is in 
duty bound to play her part in European develop¬ 
ment. 

The second reference was: 

I must add that the British Government has 
openly supported the Social Democrats in their 
zone of occupation. Its representatives have in¬ 
fluenced the North-West German radio, the 
news-agencies, and the military newspaper Die 

* “I have been sacked twice,” Adenauer is never 
tired of repeating, “once by the British and once 
by the Nazis.” 
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Welt, which has been given special advantages 

and which pursues a definitely Socialist policy. 

Dr. Adenauer had not changed those views 
in 1959, ten years later. In April, according to 
the New York Times, he declared that Britain 
had no right to seek the leadership of the Euro¬ 
pean nations. (This was an oblique reference to 
the Macmillan visit to Moscow.) In June he 
openly rejected Mr. Macmillan’s plans for a zone 
of limited and equalised armaments in Europe 
—which he later admitted he had not studied— 
and gave a series of interviews to American and 
French newspapers in which he advised Mr. 
Macmillan to “give up some of his ideas” and 
warned him that he was isolating Britain from 
the rest of Europe. 

In September he was at it again, accusing 
first Macmillan and then the Conservative 
Party of supporting the Polish “Rapacki Plan.” 
Even ten days before the General Election he 
was telling his Christian Democratic Party that 
all British plans for a zone of limited arma¬ 
ments would be dropped “as soon as their elec¬ 
tion is over.” The implication was plain: it was 
all an election-stunt. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Adenauer was personally 
wronged by the British in 1919 and 1945; this 
has been admitted freely, and often. He may 
even have had the right to feel insulted when 
he was given Licbfraumilch (and this to one of 
the Rhineland’s wine connoisseurs) to drink at 
a post-war London banquet. His complaints 
against the Labour Government were less justi¬ 
fied. It was natural that British Socialists should 
turn to German Social Democrats. They could 
be trusted, for their support of democracy had 
been constant (whereas the members of Dr. 
Adenauer’s own Catholic Centre Party had 
voted to a man for the “Enabling Act” which 
gave Hitler the powers of a dictator). As for 
the British failure “to lead Europe," Britain 
was terribly weary in 1945, and for years after¬ 
wards. This is no excuse, only an explanation 
for her lack of activity in Europe. There she 
failed to decide on a clearly-defined role; and 
the Germans are not the only Europeans who 
cannot understand this. 

Out of Britain’s failure to become “a complete 
European” have sprung German doubts of 
British good faith. But there were supplemen¬ 
tary reasons. Dr. Adenauer’s anti-British bias 
was only one of them. Another was the lively 
memory of the Munich Agreement: if Britain 
could sell the pass to one dictator, Germans 
asked, why should she not do so again? This 


doubt was nurtured in the Federal Cabinet by 
the confidential circulation last December of a 
British Foreign Office memorandum which set 
out reasons for a later recognition of the East 
German Republic. The old German belief that 
British diplomats were immensely cunning 
people, full of dark designs camouflaged by 
speech impediments, reasserted itself. The 
British were blamed for the suggestion being 
aired that the East Germans could be officially 
recognised on the Berlin Autobahn as “the 
agents of the Russians.” They were blamed for 
wearisome arguments over the relative advan¬ 
tages of the European Common Market and 
the Free Trade Zone. Alexander, for one, 
believes that the British were jealous of the 
Bonn-Paris axis, and of the stolid and some¬ 
times harrowing manage de convenance which 
seemed to be supplanting the fifty-year-old 
Anglo-French romantic attachment. And yet, 
was it not precisely the British who had told 
the Germans to get on better with their French 
neighbours? Once again, in Dr. Adenauer’s eyes 
at any rate, the British appeared to be impeding 
European progress. 

A lexander's book is timely, and in his 
final chapter he returns to his theme of 
the sheer necessity of a better Anglo-German 
understanding. It is a necessity for its own sake, 
for two nations so closely linked by blood and 
tradition should have learned by now to get on 
with each other. It is a necessity for Europe, for 
the balance of forces in the world. Only an in¬ 
dustrious, inwardly united Europe can help to 
bring a relaxation of tension between two great 
Powers which regard every boundary between 
the Communist and Western-democratic worlds 
as their own front-line. 

It is quite another question how Germans and 
English are to get on better in the future. Alex¬ 
ander has given some ideas to his former 
countrymen of their misunderstandings of the 
English; it is only fair that someone should try 
to do the same thing in reverse. 

First, an introductory thought. The Govern¬ 
ment of Western Germany is essentially friendly 
towards Britain, and Dr. Adenauer’s foibles 
are strictly his personal affair. Their influence 
on German thinking will disappear when Dr. 
Adenauer ceases to be Chancellor—for it is im¬ 
possible to visualise him changing his mind. 
German intellect—^presented by men of letters, 
the arts, the journalist*—is mainly friendly to¬ 
wards Britain. One exception is provided by 
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chose woolly-minded senior historians who were 
brought-up in the tradition of distrust of all 
things English; another is offered by the right- 
wing Press. Complexes and misunderstandings 
about the British are most frequent among 
“thinking” Germans; for they are most frus¬ 
trated by the present state of Anglo-German 
relations. It is a human tendency to blame “the 
other side.” 

By its usual impartiality (issues like “trade 
competition” and “occupation costs” were in¬ 
evitable exceptions), the West German Press has 
made it much easier for the man-in-the-street to 
be friendly towards Britain. He had very little 
tendency, after the deafening megaphone of 
Nazi propaganda was removed, to be anti- 
British. Lacking British insularity and sur¬ 
rounded by foreign neighbours, he was perfectly 
ready to accept an Englishman at face value, 
to live in a West-European world of “good 
neighbours.” 

The fruitful personal contacts which have 
sprung up between English and Germans since 
the war are legion. Best of all are those between 
the youth of both countries, a fellowship based 
on common interests, lacks, worries. (The people 
of South Shields, too, might be surprised to 
know with what warmth and affection the Lord 
Mayor of Wuppertal praises their hospitality, 
their sensibility, even their town-planning.) 
Most Englishmen living in Germany meet only 
with politeness and helpfulness. Desire for 
friendship is there, too, just beneath the surface- 
film of shyness, a shyness which Germans do 
not feel to the same extent towards the peoples 
of other countries. 

Why should they feel shy towards the British? 
They are frightened by what they regard as 
British sarcasm and conceit. Germans are not 
much given to affectations. That is why they 
are disconcerted by the British Parliamentarian’s 
cultivated stutter, by the daunting dropsy of the 
Oxford accent, by that high-pitched toneless 
“B.B.C. voice,” barren of emotion, whimsical, 
worrying. English sarcasm can be as disturbing 
as the hyper-educated English voice; it never 
occurs to simple-minded people that it may even 
be well-meant. The “English manner," the pro¬ 
duct of reticence rather than mannerlessness, can 
be equally discomforting. A German friend 
recently spoke to me of “your English diplo¬ 
mats—with their polite masklike faces and their 
cold eyes of a fish. . . .” It would be hard to 
convince him that they might be jolly good 
fellows. 


The Germans feel shy towards the British 
because of their apparent indifference. Germans 
generally want to be appreciated, admired, at 
least liked. I have never met in Germany the 
professional curmudgeon so beloved in Britain. 
It is alarming for Germans that most English¬ 
men do not appear to care at all about other 
people, or even about what other people think 
of them. For Germans with what they consider 
to be "a position in the community” spend 
much time bolstering their egos. (Typical are the 
businessmen who display their engagement 
books, with a pathetic pride, merely in order to 
show how well-filled they are.) Germans, again, 
would like to be proud of their blood-relation¬ 
ship with the British. But that is not easy, when 
blood-relationship is something that the British 
never refer to, and have chosen to forget.* 

The Germans feel shy towards the British 
because of their own deep-rooted belief in the 
written word. This is what makes the bitter 
and occasionally unfair attacks of British news¬ 
papers really hurt. Forty years ago the diplomat 
Kiderlen-Waechter wrote that “a four-month 
Press campaign would convince the German 
people of any idiocy." The average German can¬ 
not understand how the average Englishman 
can take everything he reads with a pinch of 
salt, and a sly chuckle. He resents the sly 
chuckle, when the cause of it is a vitriolic article 
in one of the London newspapers which 
delights in “German-baiting.” To him the oper¬ 
ative fact is that the circulations of these 
newspapers add up to several million; his 
assumption is that several million Englishmen 
are basically anti-German. It is wrong to sup 
pose that only simple-minded Germans think 
this way; Dr. Adenauer does too. 

D o g may not eat dog, and I have no desire 
to give myself indigestion. But one 
example of unfaithful reporting of German 
views was supplied by a London newspaper in 
June. The current crisis in Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions, it wrote, should not be put at Adenauer’s 
door; on the contrary, it was the German people 
as a whole that would never lose an opportunity 
of indulging its ingrained anti-Britishness. Any 

• “So much water has since flowed under the 
bridge,” wrote an almost bewildered Times corre¬ 
spondent (August 19th, 1959), straining at his 
resources of mind and historical memory, "that it 
always requires a considerable effort of the imagina¬ 
tion to remember that Great Britain and Hanover 
once shared the same monarch.” 
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observant Englishman living in Germany at the 
time knew that this was mischievous nonsense. 
The German people "as a whole” did not know 
what the crisis was about. Dr. Adenauer had 
provoked it personally. 

It is, I am afraid, undeniable that some 
British newspapers take a perverted pleasure in 
literally standing truth on its head where Ger¬ 
many is concerned. It is hard to find counter¬ 
parts in Western Germany. Nor is it unnatural 
that distortion of the truth should upset 
Germans, rendered ultra-sensitive by the shame 
and spiritual uncertainty which sprang from the 
Nazi era. “We have plenty of failings,” one 
German told me who knows England well. “But 
the British adopt the prissy authority of a 
nursery-governess too often. Now, those of us 
who resented the British nursery-governess may 
have thought of her as elderly, dessicatcd, but— 
righteous. After Suez that changed. The notion 
of an unattractive spinster, irretrievably fallen, 
is too ridiculous. . . .” 

An Englishman would be amazed if he were 
told that the German values his friendship more 
than that of any other foreigner. Sentiment and 
blood-relationship play their part. So does Ger¬ 
man envy of English independence of mind 
and apparendy thick skin. Plenty of Germans 
have a whole vocabulary of English words which 
they use while talking their own language. 
Plenty more buy English clothes, ape English 
manners, habits. One particular German whom 
I know buys tweeds and neckties in London, 


hat learned to smoke a briar pipe, drink port, 
play golf. He even bought a bowler-hat, but 
admitted that it did not suit him. I have yet to 
meet an Englishman who tries to sound, look, 
and behave like a German. 

Alexander’s book, Zwischen Bonn und 
London, should have considerable effect in Ger¬ 
many, for Germans worry gready about their 
attitudes towards other peoples and the conse¬ 
quences of their behaviour. (The German foot¬ 
ball fans who watched their side win the World 
Cup five years ago wCre fiercely criticised by 
the West German Press for carousing and sing¬ 
ing all the way home from Switzerland.) And 
they really do need encouragement. “We shall 
be a real community again,” Professor Heuss 
said to me before leaving for London, “when 
other peoples help us to make a pleasure out of 
our industriousness.” 

An Englishman cannot emulate Alexander's 
achievement, for he will founder on the myriad 
coral reefs of English reservation, indifference, 
or ingrained sense of superiority. And he may 
find it hard to rid himself of the nagging re¬ 
flection that Britain’s own position as a world- 
power has been irretrievably damaged by two 
world wars, which Germans help to provoke. 
It is still a strain for an Englishman to treat 
Germany’s problems with understanding, to be 
as truthful and as sympathetic about the Ger¬ 
mans as possible. The problems of Anglo- 
German relations will not, in any case, be solved 
in a hurry. But solved they must be. 
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The Well of English, Now Defiled 

A Report on “ No-English ” in America 


W HEN Edmund Spenser paused 
for a moment in the fourth book 
of his Faerie Queen to refer 
reverendy to an earlier poet, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, as that “well of English undefiled,” 
he was implying, I gather, that the English 
of his own day had become poisoned with 
ink-horn terms and Italianate expressions. 
This allusion ought to comfort one in a dis¬ 
cussion of the evidences of defilement in 
English prose to-day (and more particularly 
as English teachers see them in the writing 
we receive from our students). But I am not 
much comforted, because Spenser and fifty 
other influential writers of Elizabethan Eng¬ 
land were busy removing the poison from 
the well. I am not sure we can again accom¬ 
plish this kind of sanitary engineering. By 
1959 the incidence of poison in the well may 
have passed the safety mark. 

I have been red-pencilling student papers 
for a good many years and I ought by now 
to have become resigned or cynical. But I am 
not, and the reason for my present concern 
is a sinister change in the kind of writing 
we have lately been getting. It used to be 
that we could do our duty and even bring 
about reforms by sprinkling in the margins 
of themes those cabalistic signs " coh ." (for 
coherence), "sp" (for spelling), and " gr" 
(for grammar). But these traditional correc¬ 
tives will no longer serve. We are now too 
often presented with a kind of prose—if that 
is the name for it—which is inviolable. A red- 
pencil used against it becomes as impotent 


as a sword in a folk tale which has had a spell 
put on it. Sometimes this prose resembles 
remotely a bad translation from a foreign 
language. Sometimes it suggests that the 
writer has squeezed together under pressure 
the jagged ends of several assorted ideas. The 
only name I have for this monstrosity is No- 
Enclish. 

The writer of No-English is unconscious 
of the fact that his pages resembles nothing 
else under the sun. If you say to him, “This 
is not English. You must tear this up and 
try again,” he will answer plaintively: “But 
you know what I mean , don’t you?” He will 
be indignant if you reply, “I can guess, but 
only because I know what you are supposed 
to mean.” 

Let me cite a few choice samples of No- 
English. These come, alas, from examination 
papers in my course in American literature. 

A change from the optimastic view of the in¬ 
dividual man as put forth in trancendentic philo¬ 
sophy to the pessimistic view of man kind frought 
with invalide morals living a superficial life with 
no direction such as T. S. Eliot Hitting bug-eyed 
from Antwerp to Brussels to London. 

He was a man who had dispared to the nature 
of a man and although he had these tendencies 
of subjection he soon gained aspirations and broke 
away from the school of disparants and strove on 
his own beliefs. 

When Twain was writing Huckleberry Finn he 
decided to implement the voyage as a cohesive 
catalyst. Twain used a general local Faulkner 
has a restrictive local, and Thoreau wrote for 
everybody in the universal. 

Huck Finn sets out in a cimilar direction, away 
from society. He also floats on the sea of life 
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and has periodic relations with the surrounding 
society. The Grangerfords put Huck up, for in¬ 
stance, and promptly acquaint him with social 
disorganization and bitterness. 

The American ideal seemed to hang void in the 
twenties, a shameful thing because Americans 
must forage ahead. Eliot was not the gung-ho 
American as Whitman. Whitman was one of the 
best examples of this “nature into thought” angle. 

To one who cares about the well-forged 
instrument by which those who use English 
communicate with one another there are, I 
submit, some very alarming symptoms of 
decay and defilement in these passages of No- 
English. Listened to with half an ear they 
sound impressive, authoritative, and even 
powerful. Though their authors were com¬ 
posing complete nonsense, they put down 
these jumbled words with the self-assurance 
of an advertising copy-writer or an editor of 
Time. 


W h y is the tide of No-English flooding 
in with such power that we cannot 
stand against it? 

First in importance is the influence of 
officialese. This is the age of the official state¬ 
ment from the government, of communiques, 
of press releases from public relations officers. 
All writing of this sort must sound impres¬ 
sive and authoritative, for it is composed to 
be believed in without dissent. 

Here is a prime example of officialese 
(which originated, I am happy to say, not in 
America but England): 

It will be apparent that the draining away of 
senior experienced men will be of such propor¬ 
tions for some years to come as to constitute a 
serious factor to lie contended with in providing 
for the adequate staffing of State departments. 
The difficulty in this respect is aggravated by the 
expansion of governmental activities which has 
been a feature during the last few years, and 
which seems likely to persist for some time. This 
expansion has already imposed considerable strain 
upon the personnel of the public service and, 
coupled with the progressive wastage in the ranks 
of the senior officers to which reference has been 
made, tends to produce conditions which, on 
occasion, border on the acute. The Commission 
is giving its particular attention to the problems 
contained in and engendered by the circumstances 
already present and those which it is anticipated 
will develop in future. 
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These fourteen lines of “twisted, preten¬ 
tious, long-winded and down-at-heel" official¬ 
ese, can, with a little labour, be shortened to 
six lines.* You can always condense 
officialese by about two-thirds; this is one of 
the ways you recognise it. 

So many senior and experienced officers will 
leave the service during the next few years that 
State departments will be short of staff; and the 
difficulties this will cause will be aggravated if, 
as seems possible, the State’s activities continue to 
expand. The Commission is giving this matter 
attention. 

More often than not the young are trying 
to write officialese. And why not? This is the 
way very important people in our society 
“reveal" or “announce" what are supposed 
to be matters of life-or-death. This is the in¬ 
terminable voice of the age—or one of its 
voices. 

The evident desire of the writers of No- 
English to pack power into their prose can, 

I think, be traced to another defiler of the 
well of English. Almost every popular maga¬ 
zine nowadays is likely to be written in a hot¬ 
rod style which bursts with energy in every 
sentence. Authors who wish to sell their 
wares to Time, Loo\, and Life, must write in 
a 500-horsepower style. And their editors, as 
well, seem to live in constant fear that if they 
take the foot off the accelerator the reader 
will drop off to sleep between sentences or, 
bored and indifferent, turn on the television 
set. 

Two qualities of Time-stylt exert an 
especially subtle influence. The supercharged 
Time- (or Newsweek -) sentence teaches the 
student that his prose should never be quiet. 
It must always shock with the hot-foot. One 
cannot imagine, for instance, Time's printing 
one of the calm and witty essays of E. B. 
White; it would be as much out of place as 
a preacher at a jitterbug contest. 

The souped-up article also teaches the 
student-reader that certain words are absolute 
as definitions of attributes of mind and body. 

* This example of officialese and the condensation 
of it I have boirowed from Eric Partridge and 
John W. Clark, British and American English Since 
r900 (I95i)> P- 44- 
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No variations or gradations are possible and 
so none need be sought. Take, for instance, 
one of Time's pet words—“paunchy.” As one 
whose paunchiness is increasingly distressful 
to him, I resent this word’s invariability. 
There was a time when I had a little profes¬ 
sorial pot; later I was “stout” (as we used to 
say, in a politer era); then I became, I sup¬ 
pose, definitely pot-bellied. But in Time's 
view I have always been paunchy; there is no 

P- Our Masters —- 

It has been my good fortune to see, at 
different times, and often over a period of 
years, what goes on in the grammar school, 
the training college for elementary 
teachers, the adult class, and technical 
schools in all parts of the country, the de¬ 
partment of education in an English 
university, and the department of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in a Scottish 
university. 

And this experience has convinced me 
that a large proportion of the boys and 
girls leave the secondary school to face the 
world unable cither to read aloud intel¬ 
ligibly or (more important, both commer¬ 
cially and politically) to express themselves 
in writing clearly, concisely, and coherently 
on any subject whatever. More shocking 
was it to discover when 1 became head of 
a university department of education, 
which accepted first or second class 
honours graduates, that some fifty per cent 
of these could neither read without stumb¬ 
ling nor write good English.... 

It is nonsense to object that English com¬ 
position is a difficult subject to teach. I 
can recall an occasion when it took me 
five minutes to show a second class history 
man from Cambridge what a metaphor 
was and how to handle one, if he must — 
and 1 think he never forgot it. Historians, 
indeed, seem peculiarly unskilful in the 
use of metaphor.... 

But let me hasten to my conclusion, 
which is: The evil 1 speak °f * s dangerous, 
politically very dangerous. For the only 
way to think clearly is to learn to express 
oneself clearly in speech under discipline. 

In the schools and universities we are 
educating our masters. And if our masters 
are not taught to think, that way lies 
tyranny. 

J. DOVER WILSON, 
in The Times. 
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need for other words to describe my long 
stru ggk the flesh, my triumphs and my 
eventual defeat. Consider another of Time's 
favourites—“bug-eyed.” Gone arc the possi¬ 
bilities of playing with such fine old words as 
startled, a-feared, aghast, agog, spellbound, 
open-mouthed, thunderstruck. Nor is there 
any way of knowing whether the man 
affected with bug-eyedness inherited his con¬ 
dition or is a hyperthyroid case or is ex¬ 
ophthalmic. He is just “bug-eyed”—that’s all. 

M uch more to be feared than the poison 
vials of officialese or of Time is the ex¬ 
pensively distilled poison of advertising-style. 
Students cannot escape it—nor can we. As 
the poet Karl Shapiro put it in his poem, 
“Drug Store”: 

And every nook an d cranny of the flesh 
Is spoken to by packages with wiles. 

"Buy me, buy me," they whimper and cajole; 

The hectic range of lipstick pouts, 

Revealing the wicked and the simple mouth. 

One of the most insidious things about ad¬ 
vertising-style is that it burns up the language 
at a furious rate because there is so much 
oxygen in it. The new Plymouth, the ad-man 
says, is newest, most modern of the low-price 
three. Also biggest. Its Power-Flow 1x7 motor 
is brilliant. Its Power-Flite no-clutch trans¬ 
mission is the finest made. The next ad- 
writer for Plymouth is going to find ashes all 
over his cubicle. What can he dig out of the 
dictionary which is newer than “newest,” 
bigger than “biggest,” higher than “highest 
horsepower in the field?” 

Consider the consumption of debased ad¬ 
vertising metaphors which goes on in one 
issue of Look or Life. We note that “a new 
day has dawned for the car owners of 
America.” Can this startling statement mean 
that the atomic-powered automobile has 
arrived? Not at all. Firestone is merely mar¬ 
keting a new tyre. And how are we to “open 
the door on to-morrow?” By such exciting 
experiences as getting married? having a 
baby? a plane trip to Europe? Certainly not. 
That “door on to-morrow” will open if you 
make an itsy-bitsy deposit on a Dodge. And 
what is this on the next page?—“Like all 
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great ideas, this one’s slightly marvellous— 
yet so simple.” Can it be we are about to 
hear something of the order erf magnitude of 
the second law of thermo-dynamics or 
Leibnitz’s theory of the monads? We are not 
so easily fooled. We know instinctively, after 
years of indoctrination, that this great idea 
will prove, alas, to be only Sta-Flat’s creation 
of a new girdle, with extra strength where 
you need it most (“midriff, waist, tummy”). 

T h e r e is another defiler of modern prose 
whose poisoning is carried out under the 
cover of darkness. I find it difficult to identify 
him. Professor John Clark declares the culprit 
to be the second-rate newspaper reporter. I 
am not sure he is the chief offender; but I 
am certain that some person or persons un¬ 
known have put over on us lately a most 
peculiar, very limited vocabulary which 
serves, unfortunately, to cover every situation 
in modern life. In listing these words—about 
forty in number—Professor Clark notes that 
“if an historical novelist of fifty or a hundred 
years from now should wish to give his 
readers a fairly realistic illusion of the flavour 
of everyday American English of the 1950’s, 
he could adopt no more economical means 
than to sprinkle his dialogue with these ex¬ 
pressions.” 

To prove to myself how constantly these 
words turn up and how unthinkingly we our¬ 
selves resort to them, I used every one of 
them in a little descriptive scene which took 
less than ten minutes to compose, so easily 
did these words fall into place. 

A teen-ager dropped into my office to-day, 
much worried about his inferiority complex and 
anxious to adjust. He seemed to think I was a 
sincere-type professor and had some know-how 
in inter-personal relations. He said there was a 
campus-inspired rumour that I am good at 
human engineering and so thought he'd contact 
me and get a few constructive angles. First I 
tried to fit him into some frame of reference and 
then I processed him by screening him with some 
questions, and so got the overall picture. (1 dis¬ 
covered, by the way, that his mother is a low- 
grade home-maker.) I then briefed him on the 
need for grasping our most unique set-up here 
and seeing how we are geared for modem living. 

Next I made him the proposition that he be less 
negative, more relaxed, and mix with a few of 
the outstanding youth at the top-flight level of 
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our student body. He would be sure, I said, to 
find them like-minded, percentagewise. When we 
finished off, he thanked me for our little stream¬ 
lined get-together and said he would try to in¬ 
tegrate better. I found the experience so educa¬ 
tional that I think I’ll author an article about it 
after I’ve researched the matter further. 

Some of the offensive expressions are hand- 
me-downs from pseudo-scientific writing; 
some derive from the writing of sociologists 
and psychologists; some emanate from the 
sales-conference and the business convention. 
Several reveal the codified anxieties of 
modern life, while others are the slogans of 
“positive thinking” which are supposed to 
cure these anxieties. Because these expressions 
make up an important part of the vocabulary 
of his time, the modern student is compelled 
to use them. But while this fictional professor 
was having his cosy little streamlined inter 
view with this hypothetical student, neither 
of them was a human being—a person, as 
Shakespeare once said, with hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions; fed 
with food, subject to diseases, warmed and 
cooled with winter and summer. The student 
was an intelligence test to be taken and 
scored; the professor was a machine to grind 
out medians, percentiles, and normal dis¬ 
tribution curves. 

T here is one predicament in our pre¬ 
sent kind of collegiate education which, 

I am convinced, confuses the student who 
desires to write good English, which may, 
indeed, lead him to believe that there is no 
necessity for trying to write in the great tradi¬ 
tion of English prose. Because the fields of 
learning now share very little common 
ground, they (and we) no longer possess a 
common language. The historian cannot 
understand the equations of the physicist and 
the physicist cannot understand the new voca 
bulary developed by the sociologist. The pro¬ 
fessor of literature who lectures about “levels 
of meaning,” the “texture and tension of 
poetry,” the wonderful “ambiguities” in Mel¬ 
ville’s prose, and the “personal symbolism” 
in the poetry of Robert Frost, opens the eyes 
but not the eat* of his colleague in chemistry 
who had no idea literature was that difficult. 
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This impenetrability of our particular sub¬ 
jects to the uninitiated does not worry us—as 
professors—to any great extent. We go our 
separate ways, happy in our isolation. We 
rejoice in our own jargon. We suppose that 
our colleagues in other fields understand. 

But I have begun to notice lately that our 
better students take an unholy pride in the 
vocabularies they encounter as they move 
through their academic day. Imagine what 
the impact of specialised subjects and the 
vocabularies by which they are presented may 
be on a conscientious young man who really 
wishes to comprehend what his lecturers, 
hour after hour, are telling him. At 8.30 in 
his physics class he hears this: 

BARRIES DESIGN 

At atmospheric pressure the mean free path of 
a molecule is of the order of a ten-thousandth 
of a millimeter or one-tenth of a micron. To 
ensure true "diffusive” flow of the gas, the dia¬ 
meter of the myriad holes in the barrier must be 
less than one-tenth the mean free path. Therefore 
the barrier material must have almost no holes 
which arc appreciably larger than 0.01 micron 
(4 x 10- 7 inch), but must have billions of holes of 
this size or smaller. These holes must not enlarge 
or plug up as the 'result of direct corrosion or 
dust coming from corrosion elsewhere in the 
system. The barrier must be able to withstand 
a pressure "head” of one atmosphere. 

At 9.30 our young man is in his place in 
his music class in Elementary Harmony. His 
professor has been talking about triads in 
minor keys. After the late-comers have got 
to their seats he begins: 

When the dominant and sub-mediant triads 
(V and VI) are connected in the minor mode, the 
voices have to move along certain fixed lines in 
order to avoid consecutive 5ths and octaves and 
the augmented and. The leading-tone always 
ascends to the tonic (or descends from it). Two 
of the upper voices must move in contrary 
motion to the bass, and the yd is always to be 
doubled in the triad on the sixth degree, in four- 
part writing. 

Our earnest friend has a much-needed 
coke in the Student Centre at 10.30 but at 
11.30 he is in the Psychology building. 

When two simple stimuli arc combined in 
some total perception, the hedonic tone of the 
resultant depends upon the sum of the hedonic 
tones of the two stimuli. We must, however, limit 
this principle in two ways, (a) It holds only when 
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it can operate without interference by some of 
the other hedonic laws [I have explained]. 
(A) It holds only when the relative importances 
of the different constituents in the sum are deter¬ 
mined and taken into account. 

After a breather at lunch (and fifteen 
minutes at the pool-table) he is back in place 
at 1.30, listening to the Professor of Religion 
on the relations between mysticism and 
magic. 

To the two dogmas of the “Astral Light” or 
universal agent and the “power of the will" 
there is to be added a third: the doctrine of 
Analogy, or implicit correspondence between 
appearance and reality, the microcosm of man 
and the macrocosm of the universe, the seen and 
the unseen worlds. In this, occultism finds the 
basis of all its transcendental speculations. Quod 
superius sicut quod inferius —the first words of 
that Emerald Table which was once attributed to 
Hermes Trismcgistus himself—is an axiom which 
must be agreeable to all Platonists.* 

Finally, at 2.30, the last lecture of the day. 
The course is American Literature, and the 
professor is talking about the pamphleteers 
of the American Revolution. He does up 
Tom Paine neatly in the last ten minutes of 
the hour and concludes by saying: “The 
opening paragraph of Paine’s great propa¬ 
ganda pamphlet, 'The Crisis,’ which put 
heart into Washington’s ragged little army 
in December, 1776, and turned the fortunes 
of war in our favour, contains one of the 
most eloquent passages of prose written in 
the 18th century.” 

These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in 
this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the Harder the con¬ 
flict, the more glorious the triumph. What we 
obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly: it is 
dearness only that gives everything its value. 
Heaven knows how to pm a proper price upon 


•These four quotations have been cribbed, ver¬ 
batim, from: Henry De-Wolf Smyth, Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes (Princeton University 
Press, 1945), p. 177; Arthur Foote and Walter R. 
Spalding, Modern Harmony (Schmidt Co., 1924), 
p. 41; Baring, Langfeld, and Weld, Psychology, A 
Factual Textbook (Wiley and Sons, 1935), pp. 376- 
377); and Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (Dutton, 
1926), p. 191. 
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its goods; and it would be strange indeed if so 
celestial an article as FREEDOM should not be 
highly rated. 

W hat does our young man think of 
this, if he can think at all, after the 
day’s barrage of special terms and concepts? 
"It’s eloquent, so what?’’ Who is there to 
tell him that although it is important to 
know all he has learned during the day, and 
that the beginning of wisdom is the certitude 
of fact, nevertheless there is something be¬ 
yond fact which is of the utmost importance. 
If, in his pride of knowledge, he refuses to 


learn how to communicate his knowledge, his 
ideas, and his aspirations, in language that is 
simple, sensuous, passionate, direct, honest, 
precise, varied, strong though quiet, and 
eloquent, he will never bring men to his way 
of thinking. He will have condemned him¬ 
self to the prison of the public relations 
officer, or the life of the Madison Avenue ad¬ 
man, or to the drudgery, without the final 
reward, of the narrow specialist-scholar. He 
deserves to win a bettef fate. But who among 
us is ready to speak sternly to him, our pride 
and our hope, though he still writes No 
English? 


Half Truth from Cape Town 

Between a smoking fire and a tolling bell 
When I was young and at home I could not tell 
What problems roosting ten miles to the east 
Waited like vultures in their gantried nest 
Till Prod should tumble Papish in the river. 

I could not tell. The bell went on for ever. 

Now through the swinging doors of the decades I 
Confront a waste of tarmac, a roaring sky; 

The Southern Cross supplants the Useful Plough— 
But where are Livingstone and his Lion now ? 
That cross was raised to mark this safe hotel 
Between the goldmines and the padded cell. 

In each glib airport between here and you 
As the loudspeaker speaks the ants pour through, 
Some going north into their past and some 
South to this future that may never come, 

But all engrossed to that same point that good 
Ants would die to get to if they could. 

So here I am, with Devil’s Peak above, 

Between a smoking fire and a calling dove, 

Its voice like a crazy clock that every ten 
Minutes runs down, so must be wound again; 

And who is all but come or all but gone 
I cannot tell. The dove goes on, goes on. « 


Louis MacNeice 



MEN AND IDEAS 


Jacob Burckhardt 

By C. V. Wedgwood 


I N THE sixty years since his death the 
reputation of Jacob Burckhardt has steadily 
grown. The unpretentious scholar who 
always denied.that he was a philosopher, who 
refused the influential chair of history at Berlin 
preferring to stay in his native Basle, who was 
pleased to be known simply as “ce vieux 
monsieur au portefeuille” from his habit of 
carrying an enormous folder of photographs to 
illustrate his lectures—he would nave been sur- 
rised and amused, had he foreseen the post* 
umous expansion «f his fame. He might also 
have been relieved, for he was a deeply con¬ 
scientious man and was at times troubled lest 
he should be thought not to have made the best 
use of his time and talents. 

At the age of forty he was already complain¬ 
ing that life was too short for him to read all 
the sources and assimilate all the ideas neces¬ 
sary to his work. Twenty-five years later he 
wrote to his disciple Heinrich Wolfflin: “Life is 
a bad business; it is much too short to complete 
anything worth while. . . .” He published only 
two historical works of major importance, The 
Age of Constantine and The Civilisation of the 
Renaissance, though his most widely used book 
in his lifetime was his Cicerone, a handbook to 
works of art in Italy, which he wrote (so he 
said) with youthful insouciance unaware of the 
intense seriousness with which it would be used, 
analysed, re-issued and revised by students and 
scholars of art history. He had originally in¬ 
tended to link Constantine to the Renaissance 
with a series of studies that would demonstrate 
the cultural history of Europe during the dis¬ 
integration of the Roman Empire ana through 
the Middle Ages. But after he became Professor 
at Basle in 1858 he found the demands of lectur¬ 
ing and teaching so great as gradually to absorb 
all his time. 

He preferred to communicate bis ideas 
directly to an audience, rather than through 


books. He may also have felt, reasonably enough 
since his books, with the exception of the 
Cicerone, had more reputation than sale, that 
by lecturing between ten and twelve hours a 
week he would give his knowledge and his ideas 
to a larger and more receptive public. He con¬ 
centrated all the powers of his intellect on the 
preparation of his lectures, but he believed in 
spontaneous delivery and wrote down very little 
—scarcely more than a skeleton. He would de¬ 
velop a subject anew for each audience, thinking 
it through again as he spoke and drawing 
freely on his huge stores of knowledge for 
examples and illustrations, which he set forth 
in vivid and racy language. Sometimes the 
parenthetical structure of his thought (one idea 
was apt to suggest another to him) made it hard 
for the slower-witted to follow him. But to the 
intelligent his lectures were an unfailing spring 
of illumination and knowledge. “He shook 
wisdom from his sleeves,” one student later 
wrote. For a long generation his influence, car¬ 
ried more by the spoken word, radiated from 
his lecture-room in Basle. But spoken words 
leave nothing for posterity, so he bequeathed his 
lecture notes and unpublished manuscripts to 
his nephew, not thinking so much of fame as 
merely of forestalling criticism: these volumin¬ 
ous papers would prove that he had always been 
industrious. 

F kom these notes and manuscripts several 
books have been derived since his death in 
1897. These include the extraordinarily fresh 
and enthusiastic Recollections of Rubens, a study 
done in his seventies which reads like the eager 
work of a young man. Burckhardt’s intense 
pleasure in Rubens is significant, for he admired 
in him a comprehensive genius who gathered 
into a single harmonious vision the abundance, 
vigour, and colour of the entire living world. 
What Rubens was to painting Burckhardt 
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would have wished to be for history—or, since 
his natural modesty would hardly have let him 
put such an idea into words, it would be more 
true to say that the paintings of Rubens em¬ 
bodied in visual form the variety, the harmony, 
and the objective acceptance of life which were 
his ideal for the historian. 

The most important works published since 
his death are the great three-volume Griechische 
Kulturgeschichte (1898; no English translation) 
and Weltgeschichtliche Bctrachtungcn (1905; 
later revised edition, 1941; English translation, 
Reflections on History, 1943). On these books, 
and the Civilisation of the Renaissance, his fame 
rests, although it has been steadily enhanced by 
the publication of his letters which reveal the 
acuteness of his perceptions and the warmth and 
charm of his character. 

The attempt to present him to posterity not 
only as an original and comprehensive historical 
thinker, but also as a philosopher and seer, 
began with the publication of the Reflections on 
History, was intensified by the various appraisals 
of his work made for the centenary of his birth, 
in 1918, and has swollen to formidable pro¬ 
portions since the revised issue of the Reflections 
in 1941. The date is significant for in the forties 
of this century a 19th-century historian who had 
foreseen world wars and dictatorships as Burck- 
hardt foresaw them aroused something more 
than academic interest. The tone of the Reflec¬ 
tions on History is gloomily prophetic. Some of 
his letters arc even more explicit and set forth 
very clearly the dangers inherent in the unthink¬ 
ing worship of democracy and progress: 

The great harm was begun in the last century, 
mainly through Rousseau, with his doctrine of 
the goodness of human nature. Out of this plebs 
and educated alike distilled the doctrine or the 
golden age that was to come quite infallibly, 
provided people were left alone. The result . . . 
was the complete disintegration of the idea of 
authority in the heads of mortals, whereupon, of 
course, we periodically fall victims to sheer 
power. 

In phrases which almost suggest 1984, he 
described the possible outcome of increased State 
power in an industrial age: 

The accumulation of beings, the mounds of 
men in the yards and factories cannot be left 
for all eternity in their need and thirst for riches; 
a planned and controlled degree of poverty, with 
promotion and uniforms, starting and ending 
daily to the roll of drums, that is what ought to 
come logically. 

It is possible also to quarry out of Burck- 
hardt’s works a philosopny of history and a 
philosophy of life that are consoling in our 
present discontents, for when he was not directly 


communicating his ideas about history or 
culture, he was preaching a doctrine of in¬ 
dividual self-sufficiency and urging his pupils 
to believe that serenity in disaster could be round 
through knowledge. 

T here are thus two distinguishable reasons 
for the current interest in Burckhardt. 
There are genuine grounds for the growth of 
his reputation, and also false or at least for¬ 
tuitous ones. The sound and lasting reasons are 
less obvious and spectacular than the momentary 
and ephemeral ones. For Burckhardt’s signifi¬ 
cance in the thought of our time arises much 
more from his teaching about the past than from 
his prophecies about the future. 

The influence of his historical teaching, flow¬ 
ing out steadily as much through his disciples 
as through his books, has come gradually to 
colour all serious historical teaching. He has 
exerted a strong and continuous, if incalculable, 
influence in dethroning political history from 
its long eminence. He taught history as the 
history of culture, urged his pupils to approach 
the study of epochs or of nations through their 
art—painting, architecture, poetry—and to re¬ 
cognise that political developments were an 
integral part of the more interesting, more signi¬ 
ficant cultural development of peoples. After 
1870 he felt his belief to be justified and 
strengthened; the fearful eruption of events in 
Europe seemed to him to “devaluate” the 
battles, treaties, and political incidents which 
made up the greater part of history as taught. 
These things were only important as indications 
of the state of the society which produced them. 

For him history was a propaedeutic study— 
the essential preliminary to serious education. 
He developed the idea in a letter to Nietzsche: 
“My task has been to put people in possession 
of the scaffolding which is indispensable if their 
further studies of whatever kind are not to be 
aimless.” This view of history as a scaffolding 
was, academically speaking, a more modest 
claim than that made by most of his contem¬ 
poraries. Academic historians in the last half 
of the 19th century, whether they were con¬ 
cerned to elevate history as a science, or to stake 
out its claims as essentially philosophic, empha¬ 
sised its importance in its own right rather than 
as a basis for other studies. 

The first idea, the idea of history as the study 
of society as a whole, and not as a mere con¬ 
catenation of political events, is now generally 
accepted in theory, if teaching practice still lags 
behind. The second idea, the idea of history as 
the scaffolding of all other knowledge, acts 
tacitly on most ^branches of contemporary 
thought. Historical thinking, that is the sense 
of present events as having been conditioned by 
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the past and as belonging to a continuous 
sequence, is general to-day. It would be ridicu¬ 
lous to credit Burckhardt with having effected 
this change in the intellectual atmosphere. The 
development towards this kind of thinking had 
been going on for generations before his time; 
the idea of “progress,” which he himself so 
much detested, was one of its first fruits. But 
he took full advantage of the existence of this 
mental habit and tried to substitute trained and 
perceptive historical thinking for its vague and 
uninformed application. 

Here, in his services to history and through 
history to thought, lies the real significance of 
Burckhardt. But there is also the other Burck¬ 
hardt, Burckhardt the prophet-philosopher. 
For his present riclame as a prophet he has only 
himself to blame. “I have always had a mania 
for prophesying,” he admitted cheerfully to his 
friend Friedrich von Preen in 1870, and this was 
quite true. He had been at it ever since he was 
twenty and always in the gloomiest tone of 
voice. Thus he had written in 1844, to his great 
friend Gottfried Kinkcl (a Liberal whose revolu¬ 
tionary activities in 1848 brought the friendship 
to an end)— 

The frightening accentuation of the rights of 
the individual consists in this: cogito (whether 
correctly or falsely doesn’t matter) ergo regno. 
I still anticipate frightful crises, but mankind 
will survive them. . . . 

In 1870 he was writing: 

The worst of all this is not the present war, 
but the era of wars upon which we have 
entered. . . . 

More explicitly in 1882: 

It has long been clear to me that the world 
is moving towards the alternative between com¬ 
plete democracy and absolute, lawless despotism, 
and the latter would certainly not be run by the 
dynasties, who are too soft-hearted, but by sup¬ 
posedly republican Military Commands. Only 
people do not like to imagine a world whose 
rulers utterly ignore law, prosperity, enriching 
work, industry, credit, etc., and who rule with 
utter brutality. But those are the people into 
whose hands the world is being driven by the 
competition among all parties for die participa¬ 
tion of the masses in any and every question. . . . 

For part of the trouble he blamed the modern 
system of education, now extended free to all 
classes: 

Too many subjects taught, teachers obliged to 
have a superficial knowledge of too many sub¬ 
jects. . . . And naturally as a result: everyone 
dissatisfied with everything, and a scramble for 
higher posidons which are of course very limited 
in number. 
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His prophecies were often searchingly accurate 
and sometimes remarkably true in detail, as 
when, in 1886, he foretold that the son of King 
Umberto would be the last King of Italy. 

B u t he was not always so acute. He believed, 
under the impact of events in France in 
1870, that class interests had now everywhere 
come to dominate national interests, a view 
which subsequent events have shown to be, if 
not wrong, at least several generations prema¬ 
ture. In the eighties he declared that Paris could 
never again exercise any serious influence on 
European art, and that the German army was 
the greatest guarantee of peace in Europe. 

His letters and his lectures also contain ex¬ 
pressions of prejudice which stand out harshly 
against his general benevolence. His reasoned 
objections to projects of social reform—the in¬ 
troduction of a free health service, the abolition 
of capital punishment, the education of girls— 
can degenerate into the grumpy denunciations 
of a cross old conservative and nis spiteful refer¬ 
ences to the Jews have a very ugly ring in 
modern ears. This particular prejudice did not 
arise from any racial theory; he revered the 
prophet Isaiah, for instance, as—after Homer— 
the greatest of poets. It arose rather from an 
unconscious resentment of their rising wealth 
and position. Since their emancipation they had 
become dominant in just those spheres—com¬ 
merce and the professions—where for centuries 
Burckhardt’s forebears and their like had been 
most powerful. His unreasonable indignation at 
the Jews for buying up works of art would 
probably, if he were alive to-day, be transferred 
with equal unreasonableness to the Americans; 
it is simply the jealousy felt by those who once 
had the money and the taste against those who 
now have the money and have naturally de- 
dcveloped tastes to go with it. It need hardly be 
added that his abhorrence of violence, his utter 
unwillingness to allow that inhumanity could 
ever be justified on grounds of “historic neces¬ 
sity” made his prejudices entirely different in 
character from the vicious doctrines of 20th- 
century anti-Semitism. 

For Burckhardt as for all of us, there were 
regions in which the brain worked with clarity 
and freedom, and regions which were clouded 
with inherited or ingrained prejudice. He had 
been born in 1819, the son of a Protestant pastor, 
himself a cadet of a great Basle patrician family. 
He grew up during the strong conservative re¬ 
action whicn followed the Napoleonic Wars in 
Europe, at a time when the city of Basle, 
governed by an oligarchy of ancient merchant 
families, was having domestic trouble which 
ended in the separation of the canton from the 
town, a development bitterly reseated by the 
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governing families of the city. 

The young Burckhardt thus drank in the 
beliefs, traditions, and prejudices of a small and 
highly conservative society. But this society had 
developed a high civilisation because Basle stood 
at the cross-roads of Europe, the meetingplace 
through the centuries of Germanic and Latin 
culture. He grew up in a happy home, with 
respect for the intellect of the people who sur¬ 
rounded him and confidence in their moral 
judgments. He was not temperamentally a rebel, 
ana when, full of the eagerness of youth, he 
went to study at Berlin and made friends with 
idealistic young liberals, he maintained, with¬ 
out forfeiting tneir friendships, his own strongly 
conservative views. Discussion with them, in¬ 
deed, helped him to formulate his own ideas, 
and to recognise that the '‘freedom” he valued 
was not so much political freedom, as the free¬ 
dom of the spirit. 

His basic traditionalism was a great part of 
his strength as a scholar, and his attitude both 
to history and politics was directed by the clear 
ideas of right and wrong that he had learnt as 
a child. Where, in his thought, the Basle 
atrician is controlled by the thinking historian, 
is wisdom and foresight are remarkable, but 
when the Basle patrician takes charge the sage 
sometimes dwindles into an angry and obstinate 
old professor. 

But Burckhardt always had enough humour 
and humility to mock at his own failings. He 
was partly making game of himself when he 
talked of his “mania for prophesying” and he 
knew very well, as he grew older, that he was 
becoming an indefatigable laudator temporis 
acti with no use at all for the modern world. 
And he had humanity enough to perceive with 
gratitude that the rising generation, whether or 
not it listened to his warnings, would know 
how to acclimatise itself—though he could not 
imagine how—to the changing world. “How 
very different from us the coming generation 
will be,” he wrote in 1870. “It may well be that 
to the young we shall appear very much as the 
French imigris, intent on a life of pleasure, 
appeared to those to whom they fled....” It is 
a remarkably acute psychological comparison, 
and one that not many older people would have 
the courage to make. Whether or not the 
younger generation after 1870 felt this way 
about their ciders, his phrase hits off very exactly 
how the generation that grew up after the First 
World War felt about their elders, whose 
laments for the legendary days before 191a 
sounded to our ears at once melancholy and 
frivolous. 

His ingrained prejudices apart, Burckhardt 
knew himself well, and it is only fair to him 
to respect what he said about himself. He stead¬ 


fastly contended that he was not a philosopher; 
still more vehemently did he repudiate any 
belief in a philosophy of history or any desire 
to find one. As a young man he had reacted 
strongly against the influence of Hegel and had 
come under no influence, at Berlin or in his 
formative years, to give him any faith in die 
use of history as a oasis for philosophy. “To 
me history is poetry on the grandest scale,” he 
wrote when he was twenty-tour, 

I do not regard it romantically .. . but as a won¬ 
derful process of chry&lis-like transformations, 
of ever new disclosures and revelations of the 
spirit; history is to me sheer poetry that can be 
mastered through contemplation. You philo¬ 
sophers go further, your system penetrates into 
the depths of the secrets of the world, and to 
you history is a source of knowledge because 
you see, or think you see, the primum agent, 
where I can see only mystery and poetry. 

In his maturity he dismissed the philosophy of 
history in much harsher terms: it was, he said, 
a centaur, a contradiction in terms, “for history 
coordinates and hence is unphilosophical, while 
philosophy subordinates, and hence is un- 
historical.” 


T h e key to Burckhardt’s view of history was 
not philosophy, but contemplation. The 
German word which he so often used is 
Anschauung , which stands mid-way between 
intuition and contemplation and is hard to 
translate exactly. As a student he spoke of his 
"enorme Durst nach Anschauung and this was 
not an enormous thirst for a philosophy of life, 
but an enormous thirst for the capacity to con¬ 
template, to accept, and to understand life in 
all its fullness. He did not want to systematise 
his knowledge so as to prove a philosophical 
theory; instead he believed, not without reason, 
that to systematise knowledge was always to 
reduce or deform it. The theme of comprehen¬ 
sive acceptance runs through all his letters, 
books, and lectures. It is peniaps best summed 
up in a saying recorded by his disciple, friend, 
and eventual successor, Wolfflin: that the im¬ 
portant thing was not “to know as much as 
possible but to love as much as possible. .. 

This desire to feel love towards the creations 
and achievements of man was closely linked 
with his deep sensibility towards beauty, per¬ 
haps in a lesser degree with his feding for 
words and poetry. He had wanted to be a poet 
and he continued for many years to write 
respectable and well-wrought verse which he 
occasionally published anonymously. But be was 
too good a judge of his own work to overesti¬ 
mate it and he abandoned all serious ambition 
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for hit poetry when he moved over to history 
in hit twenties. He has left, in a letter to a 
friend written when he was twenty-one, a vivid 
impression of this change of mind, during its 
actual process. 

My poetry ... is in great danger of being sent 
packing now that I have found the height of 
poetry in history itself. There was a time when 
1 looked upon the play of fantasy as the highest 
requirement of poetry; but since I must esteem 
the development of spiritual states, or quite 
simply, inner states as such, higher still, I now 
find my satisfaction in history itself, which ex¬ 
hibits this development in two distinct phases, 
running parallel, crossing and intermingling, 
and indeed identical: I 
refer to the develop¬ 
ment of the whole; add 
to that the brilliant out¬ 
ward events of history 
—the gorgeous motley 
dress of the world’s 
progress, and. I find 
myself back at the old, 
and much misunder¬ 
stood saying that God 
is the supreme poet. 

It is the utterance of 
a young man, grasping 
rather wildly at ideas 
through a fog of lan¬ 
guage, but it is interest¬ 
ing to sec him, so very 
early in his studies, 
already making out his 
way towards the path 
that he was to follow— 
the interaction of the in¬ 
dividual and the whole, 
of the outer and inner 
manifestation of man’s 
spirit. Later on he was 
to talk less about the 
poetry of history, but 
the importance of beauty 
and love he always insisted on. Thus a few years 
later he advised a young man who was wallow¬ 
ing in adolescent cynicism that he should 
always, in studying the world, look for harmony 
and grandeur not for corruption and decay; no 
one, he added warningly, can be interesting who 
is not capable of love. 

In an early poem he had described himself as 
"rin Grist der nach der Schonhrit pilgert," 
and this pilgrimage towards beauty continued 
unabated all his life. As a young man he wrote 
several poems about cathedrals and once even, 
in a fit of extravagant romanticism, serenaded 
the cathedral at Cologne. Architecture, of all 
the arts, moved and excited him most, and of 
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architecture, in later life, the Baroque more than 
the Gothic. He acquired early ana kept to the 
end of, his days the capacity to drink beauty in 
great draughts, with both eyes and mind. But 
tor him beauty was intimately associated with 
morality; the good and the beautiful wore but 
two sides of the same idea. When he found the 

in their 
condem- 
he wrote, 

would not cleanse Titian of the shame of having 
associated with Aretino. 

He made periodical visits to Italy or to the 
;reat museums of Europe and came home it* 
reshed, full of vivid memories, sometimes 
assisted by the in¬ 
cisive little pen-and-ink 
sketches that he made, 
but later on by a great 
collection of photo¬ 
graphs. Piling up a 
treasure of beauty 
through recollection, 
and piling up a treasure 
of wisdom through 
reading and contempla¬ 
tion during the short 
span of this earthly life: 
the theme recurs in his 
letters from youth to 
age. “I have seen the 
Raphael stanze again," 
he wrote from Rome in 
1883, "and can now die 
in peace.” When travel¬ 
ling at last became too 
strenuous for him, he 
spent happy evenings 
over his portfolios of 
pictures, and though he 
distrusted the possible 
effect of photography 
on painting he got so 
much pleasure out of 
this particular modem 
invention that he desisted from complaining. 

Heinrich Wolfflin, who often spent an even¬ 
ing looking over photographs with him in his 
old age, has recorded the lyrical and loving 
terms which he would rather oddly apply to 
architectural features—calling a staircase ''hebe- 
voll," or speaking of the "Wonne" of a colon¬ 
nade. This curiously personal, almost sensual, 
love of beauty was with him in some sort a 
substitute for personal relations. His letters 
indicate that he had deliberately held his 
passions in check and directed the emotional, as 
well as the intellectual, forces of his nature 
towards things rather than persons. 

The group of friends among whom he had 
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moved as a young man was broken up by the 
Revolution of 1848, and from that time forward 
he carefully avoided relationships which put 
any strain on his emotions. When Nietzsche 
joined the staff of the University of Basle, it 
looked for a moment as though a real friendship 
might develop. Burckhardt went so far as to 
join with Nietzsche in his whim of pouring a 
libation to the gods out of his sitting-room 
window. But the momentary relaxation was not 
repeated. While Nietzsche longed for a mutual 
unbosoming of souls, Burckhardt politely but 
firmly kept the friendship at a lower tempera¬ 
ture. He admired the younger man’s knowledge 
and originality, but found himself in disagree¬ 
ment with many of his ideas, and his letters to 
him become studies in the art of polite disagree¬ 
ment. He could not, with his natural conserva¬ 
tism and gentleness, agree at all with Nietzsche’s 
approval of the social outlaw and adulation of 
the super-man. In studying the Renaissance 
Burckhardt had seen enough of supermen. 
Remarkable, even fascinating, they might be, 
but in no way admirable. Nietzsche was bitterly 
disappointed, and in that winter of 1888-89 at 
Turin when he knew himself at last to be the 
all-creating, all-suffering God, he appealed to 
Burckhardt—“our great, our greatest teacher”— 
for his opinion on the world he had created. 
His last letter to Burckhardt, with its agonised 
opening sentence, is well known. “Dear Pro¬ 
fessor, I would in the end much rather be Pro¬ 
fessor in Basle than God. . . .’’ 


I n $ p 1 te of this withdrawal from human re¬ 
lationships, Burckhardt’s attitude to history 
was essentially affirmative. He urged his pupils 
towards open-minded acceptance, sympathetic 
observation, love of knowledge and of beauty. 
If it were not for this affirmative character of 
his teaching, his solitary pilgrimage in search of 
beauty might be calico escapism, since he left 
it so clearly on record that ne had little or no 
hope for the future of Western civilisation. He 
described himself as a cheerful pessimist, and 
for one who looked upon the future in such 
dark colours he was indeed remarkably cheerful 
in his private life. He had taught himself to be 
content with little, with a couple of shabby 
rooms, with the piano that he played to himself 
in the evening, his glass of Veltlin wine, his 
cat Miggi, his cheap and frugal jaunts abroad. 
The picture can be made to look like that of a 
harmless egoist anxious to enjoy his own small 
corner of life and careless of the doom hanging 
over mankind. 

In fact his way of life was consistent, pur¬ 
poseful, and in intention public-spirited. He 
believed that the only hope for the individual 


in the society of his day was in cultivating self- 
sufficiency and an outlook which would give 
him serenity in a collapsing world. He was con¬ 
vinced that the preservation of what was best 
in any culture depended in the end on the 
survival of traditions and ideas through the 
minds of such individuals during times of 
disaster. One of his heroes was Saint Severinus, 
another was Pope Gregory the Great—both men 
of great spiritual strength who kept alive nobler 
conceptions of civilisation during a period of 
total political collapse. But he had doubts 
about applying the principle of withdrawal to 
himself, for he was always pleased to find prac¬ 
tical confirmation of his views or examples that 
he could cite in self-defence. Thus he spoke of 
the poet Eduard Morike whose work he greatly 
admired as “one of the most comforting pheno¬ 
mena of the age; one sees how a nature born 
for beauty can unfold happily, magnificently 

even, in the most constrained surroundings_” 

He was even more delighted when he acquired 
the complete works of Grillparzer, because the 
plenitude and variety of the books written by 
"this fugitive from the world” seemed to prove 
beyond doubt “how useful and fruitful a 
secluded life such as his can be for posterity.” 

This idea of the cultivation of inner freedom 
and serenity of spirit, a freedom to be acquired 
through knowledge, was particularly in evidence 
in his teaching during times of stress. The war 
of 1870 inspired him to the powerful lecture 
on "Fortune and Misfortune in History /' which, 
reconstituted from his notes, forms the last 
chapter of the Reflections on History. It is pro¬ 
bably his most explicit and fully elaborated 
statement, not on “the philosophy of history” 
but on his idea of the continuity of the human 
spirit, and it contains passages of what is in 
fact moral rather than historical teaching. He 
would not have claimed so much for it him¬ 
self; but he did claim that he was offering to 
the younger generation “consolation” against 
the hard times to come. 

The continuity of intellectual tradition ... is 
a prime concern of man’s earthly life, and a meta¬ 
physical proof of the significance of its duration, 
for whether a spiritual continuity existed without 
our knowledge, in an organ unknown to us, we 
cannot tell... hence we most urgently desire that 
the awareness of that continuity should remain 
living in our minds.... 

Imperceptibly we have passed from the ques¬ 
tion of good and evil fortune to that of the 
survival of the human spirit, which in the end 
presents itself to us as the life of one human 
being. That life, as it becomes self-conscious in 
and through history, cannot fail in time so to 
fascinate the gaze«of the thinking man, and the 
study of it so to engage his power, that the ideas 
of fortune and misfortune inevitably fade. “Ripe- 
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ness is all." Instead of happiness the able mind 
Will take knowledge as its goal. ... 

Owing to the marvellous continuity of the 
human spirit, he concludes, something new 
must and will arise from the ruins of the old: 
for those who can bring themselves to look upon 
these things with equanimity: 

It would be a wonderful spectacle ... to follow 
with knowledge the spirit of man as it builds its 
new house. .. . Any man with an inkling of what 
that meant would forget fortune and misfortune, 
and would spend his life in the quest of that 
wisdom. 

There arc, especially in this famous lecture 
on “Fortune and Misfortune in History," echoes 
of the influence of Schopenhauer in whose 
opinions Burckhardt found so much that was 
sympathetic that he commonly spoke of him to 
his like-minded friends as “our philosopher.” 
But to emphasise these elements is to make too 
much of Burckhardt’s philosophy, the element 
in which he knew himself to be weakest. He is 
at his best in this lecture not when he is elevat¬ 
ing the pursuit of historical knowledge as a 
bulwark against despair, but where he is reveal¬ 
ing to his students the limitations of which they 
must beware. For our opinions on history are 
commonly formed with an immense egoism, 
and we “consider such past forces and in¬ 
dividuals praiseworthy on whose work our 
present existence and relative welfare are based 
. . . just as if the world and its history had 
existed merely for our sakes.” 


This false approach to history had in Burck¬ 
hardt’s opinion been chiefly responsible for the 
spread of the erroneous idea of “progress," and 
it had been assisted by the insistence on chrono¬ 
logical order which insensibly underlined die 
idea that the main purpose of the past was to 
lead up to the present. Thus his faith in the 
continuity of the human spirit, his interest in 
culture rather than in politics, and his conserva¬ 
tive av 
bined 
torical 
of hisi 

and of looking at the past for itself alone, with 
no thought of what linked it to the present. 

Yet both in his lectures and in his books he 
warned his students, with a humility rare 
among historians, of the errors and limitations 
they were to expect in his own work. In the 
opening paragraph of The Civilisation of the 
Renaissance he writes: 

To each eye the outlines of a given civilisation 
present a different picture and . . . the same 
studies which have served for this work might 
easily in other hands not only receive a wholly 
different treatment and application, but lead also 
to essentially different conclusions. 

At the outset of his lectures on Greek Civilisa¬ 
tion he uttered the same warning, and he re¬ 
iterated it throughout the lectures which make 
up the Reflections on History. At every point In 
recorded history, the human element introduces 
error and doubt. Perhaps as a natural corollary 
to this distrust of human judgments, Burck¬ 
hardt constantly urged his pupils to study art 
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to inspire his particular method of his- 
study, that of “taking transverse sections 
ory in as manv directions as possible," 


A Note on English Translations — 

Not all of Burckhardt 1 s works have been translated into English. His civilisation op the 
renaissance in italy is of course readily available in the Fhaidon Edition. The two volumes 
which contain his lecture notes weltgeschichtliche betrachtungen and historische fragments 
have both been translated, the first under the title reflections on history (Allen &■ Unwin, 
J 9 f 3 ) an( l the second as judgments on history and historians ( Allen & Unwin, 19^9). A trans¬ 
lation of his Constantine was re-issued by Routledge in 1949. There is a small but discriminating 
selection from his voluminous correspondence available in a good translation by Alexander 
Dru (Routledge, 79^5). the cicerone was of course several times issued in English as a useful 
guidc-bool( to Italy in the later 19th and earlier 20th century, and can still be found in most 
good libraries. 

Burckhardt wrote in a persuasive and highly personal style which, in the original, has grace, 
vigour, and clarity. Unhappily the peculiar genius of the German language for involution has 
always made it difficult to translate gracefully into English. Even Midalcmorc’s efficient version 
of the civilisation of the renaissance, though it reads quite smoothly, gives little impression 
of the charm and character of the original. Translators of the lecture notes have had an even 
harder task, as the notes themselves are sometimes in an unfinished or at least unpolished state. 
All the same, it is unfortunate that the translators of the betrachtungen and the fragments in 
their efforts (which are not invariably successfulf to keep as close as possible to the original have 
produced awkward and graceless versions which necessarily convey a false impression of Burck¬ 
hardt’s mind. It is hard to recognise the voice of the poet-historian rendered into such jaw- 
breaking German-English. 
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and literature which, as historical sources, are 
relatively free of the deliberate intention to mis' 
lead. In studying sources he looked always for 
the kind of evidence that was solid, factual, and 
immediate, and disliked what he called “the 
thick-set hedge of opinions which seek to pass 
themselves off as records." This attitude to evi¬ 
dence arose from his natural love for “the con¬ 
crete, for visible nature,” and also from his 
experience in studying architecture. “You 
would not believe,” he wrote at the age of 
twenty-four, “how little by little the facta of 
history, works of art, the monuments of all 
ages gradually acquire significance as witnesses 
to a past stage in the development of the spirit." 
But this apparently practical attitude to evidence 
was more closely linked to aesthetic appreciation 
than Burckharat was himself aware. He had, 
for instance, very little use for the highly con¬ 
crete, but not beautiful, evidence of inscriptions, 
and would not pay proper attention to the way 
in which their study was illuminating classical 
history. As a result, his posthumous Griechische 
Kulturgeschichtc, although abounding in pro¬ 
found and illuminating ideas, was out of date 
as a work of scholarship even while he was 
working on it. 

H is xsthetic approach was his greatest 
strength and his greatest weakness, at once 
his most original contribution to history and his 
blind spot. For in the end, in spite of his wide 
and detailed learning, his feeling for history 
was that of the artist rather than the scholar. 
We find him, in lectures and in letters, reiterat¬ 
ing his belief in the inherent beauty of history. 
He had told Nietzsche that he wanted his pupils 
to acquire “personal possession of the past, to 
find out eacn for himself what he loved best, 
and to find happiness in so doing. This sounds 
more like a way of teaching aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion, of leading students to! get the highest 
pleasure out of great poetry, or music, or paint¬ 
ing. But then the pleasure that Burckharat got 
out of history was pleasure of this kind, a pure 
and personal pleasure of delight in contempla¬ 
tion. 

Was this then his real objection to systema¬ 
tising knowledge of the past, to establishing 
“historical principles” or working out a philo¬ 
sophy of history? Did so analytical an attitude 


seem to him a violation, or at least a noisy and 
tiresome interruption, of his purely esthetic 
enjoyment? Every epoch, he would tell his 
students, exists for itself alone: it is neither 
necessary nor wise to look for what connects it 
with the present; simply to contemplate it is 
enough. 

It was this kind of statement that made 
Benedetto Croce, in a singularly harsh analysis 
of Burckhardt, dismiss him as having failed 
altogether to face the real problems of historical 
interpretation; a self-indulgent pessimist who 
ran away from the work!. The attack is not 
unjustified, but it is fundamentally unfair—for 
no one should judge Burckhardt without bear¬ 
ing in mind his own warnings about himself. 
He was not a philosopher, ana did not seek to 
be. He was a man of a most penetrating if inter¬ 
mittent vision, an artist. He had from time to 
time a magical touch, a profound and illuminat¬ 
ing insight; at other times, when this failed, he 
had moments of partial or complete darkness. 
But by directing his intense feeling fpr the 
visual arts in the region of history he illuminated 
parts of the subject with extraordinary origin¬ 
ality and, by his influence, broadened and en¬ 
riched the historical vision of later generations. 

Whether the moral justification which he 
worked out for his own self-withdrawal is con¬ 
vincing, or whether the faith in the human 
spirit which he tried to instil through history 
seems justified—these are things which will be 
judged differently by readers of different tem¬ 
peraments. The play of Burckhardt’s mind over 
the facts of history may be sometimes erratic and 
sometimes misdirected. (There is no historian 
of whom this could not be said.) But at its 
strongest and best, the light he throws on man 
and his history is penetrating and true. Like all 
reat artists he sometimes achieved more than 
e knew. Certainly he left in his writings 
material for the formulation of a sustaining 
philosophy in time of crisis. His works became, 
in Germany under the Nazis, a source of intel¬ 
lectual strength and a dynamic force among the 
opponents or the regime. His emphasis on the 
necessity for love, his reprobation of violence, 
above all his faith in the individual and culti¬ 
vation of the freedom of the spirit, made him, 
and will continue to make him, a guardian of 
cultural and spiritual values in a time of dark¬ 
ness. He could have wished for no more. 



Three Poems by Harry Fainlight 


July 1959 

A warm evenings from windows open 
On air-shafts and streets, television screens 
Flicker like faint summer sheet lightning. 

A breeze, as sluggishly as from a tunnel rumbling 
With the approaching of a distant train, 

Blows from the hole left by the sunset. 

Across the bomb-sites’ plains the News of the World 
Rolls over and over like a burning man 
Trying to beat out his ilames. 


Early Thaw 

That February afternoon’s exhuming mildness; lazily thawing clouds yawning 
azure and soil stretching itself with snails and jewels; the sodden folios of old 
gardens and of tramps’ clothes breathing precis. 

Hour at which, from the end of the garden by the gap in the fence, from that 
patch of desifccated weed stalks growing out of old newspapers or unmelted snow, a 
ghost of soot and urine rises; rises and walks the paths of ashes strangely left 
behind from the ice. 

Past gone to seed cabbages grown tall as sunflowers—requiems of odour rising 
from the slaughtered grasses - -and the bare orchard standing amidst its fallen and 
rotted walls. Finally to where, above a rubbish-heap Christmas tree weeping tinsel, 
hangs the gallows of a broken swing. 

Each spring to this, each February thaw; feeling already within him the pain of 
the first ingrowings;—cuticles of shoots and whistles piercing a heart already shot 
with birdsong. 

For somewhere a child walks on the newly risen grass and the dead heart turns 
in its grave, groans and knows this bitter thawing; the old wound opened again each 
freshly whetted spring, stanchlessly to bleed out into autumn. 

And to forget? 

Old houses are demolished and yet the habitual ghosts still climb the stairways; 
wind up from the broken tiles as from a pile of old chipped gramophone records. . . . 

Until the suburban breeze salvages some rusty cockcrow, changing shifts. 


Clair de Suburbia 

Earth sleeps; its dental plate 
Taken out. O half-moon. 

These whited sepulchres. . . . 

On doorsteps bottles full of empty milk, 

In rooms hallucinatory dust-sheets, 

A blind man’s walking-stick in every hall. 
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Plague Spot 

He had no future. He disdained it. . . . His 
thoughts caressed the images of ruin and 
destruction. He walked frail, insignificant, 
shabby, miserable—and terrible in the simplicity 
of his idea calling madness and despair to the 
regeneration of the world. Nobody looked at 
him. He passed on unsuspected and deadly, Ufa 
a pest in the street full of men. 

JOSEPH CONRAD, “THE SECRET ACENT." 


f \ NE must keep it in proportion: it was a 
miserable, back-street affair, involving at 
most a couple of hundred people. And as for 
the violence of it—after all, I stood, a Jew, 

among a crowd who were yelling “F-ing 

Jews I” almost as often as they yelled anything 
else, and I felt no personal fear at all, as I would 
certainly have done among a native crowd utter¬ 
ing similar sentiments in my own South 
Africa. And when people began rocking a car 
and beating on it with their fists, and when 
some of them were arrested, there was a great 
deal of shouting, fist-waving, spitting, but no 
truncheons were drawn, no blood was spilt, and 
traffic passed without hindrance just at the end 
of the block, barely thirty yards away. 

“They have tried to make Notting Hill a dirty 
word,” Mosley cried at one point: looking at 
the man it was impossible to forget that the life 
work of his frienas and exemplars had been to 
make of Europe a dirty word—to make of it a 
stinking pit, an abattoir. And now he stood 
there, still alive, speaking through a loudspeaker, 
a Parliamentary candidate for the constituency 
of North Kensington.* He had passed close by 
me, on his way to the van which he mounted, 
to make his speech; almost the first thing I had 
seen of him was the gum above his upper teeth, 
a livid, near-orange colour, as he lifted his lip 
in a smile. Then he was up above, one hand 
lifted to acknowledge the cneers (and the few 
boos) with which he was greeted. He was, at 


• The results of tbe elections on October 8th: Mr. G. H. R. Rogers 
(Labour), 14,015; Mr. R. V. Bulbrook (Conservative), 14,048; Mr. M. 
Hydlemsn (Libers!), 3,118; Sir Osursld Mosley (Union Movement), a,811 
(less then one-eighth of the total votes polled, thereby losing bk aeposit 
of£ijo). 
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first, pitiful, with his freckled forehead and 
his bad teeth, and his portly aristocratic air of 
the man of affairs, which merely drew one’s 
attention to the miserable failure which his life 
has been: he was much too old still to be climb' 
ing on to the backs of open trucks in sordid 
streets to make his speeches. And when he 
opened his speech by telling the crowd that the 
television cameras of the Columbia Broadcast¬ 
ing System were present, he spoke as if he men¬ 
tioned this only to flatter his audience, to help 
build up its own estimation of itself. Yet, un¬ 
mistakably, at the end of*his public life, it was 
his own estimation of himself that was being 
built up by the presence of the cameras of what 
he proudly announced to be “the second-largest 
radio and television network in the world." 


I had been waiting for some time for Mosley 
to come—he was very late—and after listening 
to him for about ten minutes, I left to find a 
place where I could have a cup of tea; I knew 
he would still be there when I returned. Pre¬ 
viously I had been listening to one of Mosley’s 
lieutenants, a bent-nosed, youngish man in a 
baggy sports jacket, who had seemed to hang 
loosely behind his own magnified voice. Nothing 
that Mosley said in the first- ten minutes of his 
speech I had not already heard from the young 
man. There was one issue, and one issue only, 
on which Mosley was fighting the election: the 
Negroes. “Get them off our backs!” the young 
man cried. “Deport them!—in a humane, 
British way,” Mosley said more urbanely, but 
the crowd wasn’t fooled for a moment Dy his 
urbanity, or by his humanity. “Dirty niggers! 

F-ing Spades! Baboons, baboons, baboons! ” 

they cried in support, and Mosley lifted his hand 
to acknowledge their fervour. There were no 
West Indians in the crowd, or if there were, 
they were at its very outskirts; previously, 
several had passed through the crowd without 
any of them being molested in any way. Inter¬ 
rupters were, however, very promptly silenced 
by the volume of noise produced by Mosley’s 
supporters who cried at them, among other 

things: “Jcw-boy! Israel! F-ing Jews!” In 

point of fact, I would say that none of the few 
hecklers were actually Jewish (the meeting hap- 

? :ned to be taking place on the Jewish New 
ear’s Day); but tne crowd wasn’t capable of 
making discriminations among those it con¬ 
sidered^ to be its enemies. 

Of some of Mosley’s supporters, one can say 
that they wore their hatreds, their sicknesses, like 
badges on their flesh; I recall one creature who 
could not keep his head still for a moment, nor 
any feature on it, so that while his head nodded 
ana trembled, his eyes blinked, his lips twitched, 
even his nose moved. And there was a woman 
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with a square body in a red flowered dress: her 
upper lip, painted to match her dress, was extra¬ 
ordinarily long and came to a point in the 
middle, like a beak, while above, grotesquely, 
were stretched a pair of wide gaping nostrils. 
And both the twitcher and that woman, so ugly 
one looked at them and looked away, were 
obviously receiving solace from the knowledge 
that there was a man in the world who spoke 
directly to the horror their lives were, and would 
make that same horror of the whole world, if 
he could. Yet there were also ordinary-looking 
working-class youths in Italianate clothes and 
elaborate hair-styles; a smartly-dressed woman 
in navy blue with high colour in her cheeks; an 
elderly gentleman with a brimless, sports-car 
cap, a military moustache, and a trim regimental 
or club blazer, who could have been anybody’s 
neighbour in any middle-class area. And they all 
cheered, listened, they all hated alike. 

I left them, as I have said, and returned about 
thirty minutes later, just in time for Mosley’s 
peroration. Now he was no longer pitiful, not 
because his audience had grown; not because he 
seemed any more of a threat than he had been 
before; but because it is impossible to pity a 
man who is where he most wants to be. And 
Mosley was there: in the blank, glazed world 
of the demagogue, where all distinction between 
himself ana the world-not-himself was lost. 
When he prophesied victory he was speaking 
the truth; for he had already conquered. In that 
narrow street, black and yellow with filth and 
sunlight, he heard only his own voice, magnified 
and trapped between the walls: he was his voice, 
and his voice filled all the space he was con¬ 
scious of. He came to his climax, he ceased, and 
the cheers (and the booing from a secdon of 
the crowd near the back) broke out afresh. 

The questions that followed seemed to have 
been planted. Would Mosley clear up the black 
brothels? Yes, he would clear up the black 
brothels. Would Mosley protect the rights of 
all white tenants? Yes, he would protect the 
rights of all white tenants. Would Mosley in¬ 
vestigate why the police were protecting the 
black “vice-kings”? Mosley replied that the 
police were a fine body of men, “as Bridsh as we 
are,” and it was the corrupt politicians who 
gave them their orders who had to be cleared 
out of office. The police listened stolidly, ex¬ 
pressionlessly: there were a great number of 
them scattered about, including two senior 
officers, and throughout the meeting they had 
been moving about the crowd, coming between 
hecklers ana Mosley’s supporters, standing with 
folded arms behind those who screamed most 
loudly, consulting together and moving off 
again in pairs. Mosley was anxious not to offend 
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them; but the crowd cared less, as one soon saw 
when the trouble began. 

The “trouble" came in the form of a Labour 
Party loudspeaker-car, which began to make its 
way through the crowd—an act which I have 
no doubt at all was intended to be provocative, 
and which succeeded in being so. Mosley had 
come to his climax, in his speech; but what of 
his supporters, who had been screaming their 
violence and imprecations into the air, and were 
now suddenly to be abandoned, each one of 
them alone again in a world that was as huge 
and multifarious and indifferent to them as it 
had ever been? No wonder they dreaded their 
awakening; no wonder they rushed at the 
Labour Party car and began rocking it and 
beating at it with their fists, cursing, raving, 
saved for the moment. And no wonder that the 
police, after their afternoon of boredom and 
tension, suddenly unleashed their own violence. 
With faces as pale and eyes as dark as those 
of the mob, they lunged, they grabbed, they 
had one youth, and a second, and were drag¬ 
ging them off to the Black Maria parked down 
the block; they grabbed a third, older man, 
and he too was being carried in a bunch of 
policemen and others down the street. By that 
time the Labour Party car was through, though 
someone seemed to have slashed at it as it went 
past, for at the end of the block it halted, one 
tyre collapsed around the wheel-hub. In tears, 
tne wife and the three little daughters of the last 
man to be arrested were trying to get into the 
Black Maria, but they were held back; when 
the van drove away, leaving them in the street, 
one of the little girls screamed, “Isn’t Daddy 
coming back?” 

A few policemen stood guard over the Labour 
Party car, but by this time most of the mob 
seemed to have forgotten all about it: their 
hatred was turned altogether against the police. 

“F-ing rozzers I They nick our boys and let 

the Spades go! The Spades pay them for the 
job! Nigger-lovers! Let the boys go! Let the 
boys go! ” They shouted and waved their fists; 
but they kept their distance. The mother and 
three little girls were put into a car and driven 
away; when I turned I saw that Mosley had 
gone. The meeting, the incident, such as it was, 
was over; though a smaller crowd was gather¬ 
ing hostilcly now around a Liberal Party car 
which had just arrived on the scene. “Jew-boyl” 
they cried. “Jew-boy!” The twitching man 
scurried past me; “Baboons!” he was saying to 
himself. Still the crowd milled in the street, out 
soon each member of it would have to go, on 
his own, down other streets. 


Dan Jacobson 
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Nora Wydenbruck 

“*y|y two worlds” was the title of Nora 

JV1 Wydenbruck’s autobiography; but like 
nearly all those who have known more than one 
way of life, more than one world, she knew con¬ 
siderably more than two. To move from one 
world into another is to experience the seem¬ 
ingly endless multiplicity of worlds, their affini¬ 
ties, differences, and intersections. Where no 
certainty remains, this experience may induce a 
chronic giddiness, that sense of the absurd 
familiar from a whole literature of exile and 
estrangement. It may also lead to a rare mellow¬ 
ness, tolerance, and understanding. Nora 
Wydenbruck resisted the giddiness by doing her 
best to reduce her worlds to two; but, since she 
possessed those other qualities, neither her social 
nor her artistic world was narrowly exclusive. 

To say that her first world was Austrian is a 
simplification; not only because she was born 
in England, or because on her mother’s side 
she was descended from the Fuggers of Augs¬ 
burg, but because her early life was divided 
between the cosmopolitan world of Courts and 
capitals and the very different one of Carinthia. 
And it is to Carinthia—until very recently the 
least industrialised and the least fashionable of 
the Austrian alpine provinces—that she felt 
most closely bound. There she married the 
painter Alfons Purtschcr, and there she chose to 
be buried. Even in her last years she main¬ 
tained this tie by her devotion to the Carinthian 
peasant poet, Christine Lavant, whose work she 
translated and adapted. As a painter, too, Nora 
Wydenbruck belonged to Carinthia rather than 
to the capitals in which her work was exhibited. 

The world of Carinthia—where I happen to 
be writing this—is incomparably more remote 
from London than that of Vienna, even the 
Imperial Vienna of Nora Wydenbruck’s youth. 
Her Viennese and London worlds, the aristo¬ 
cratic and the artistic, mingled visibly in the 
peculiar aura of her London home, a modest 
terrace house which had been strangely trans¬ 
formed and magnified by her husband’s skill as 
a painter, decorator, and gardener. To the 
peasant world of Carinthia she owed her earthi¬ 
ness and her bluntness—which could seem 
formidable until one discovered how vulnerable 
she was, how sensitive and how brave; to 
London, Vienna, Italy, and France, she owed 
her wit and her poise. But courage, I think, was 
her outstanding virtue. 


• 111 «a obituary paragraph in Tht Thmu (a September), T. S. Eliot 
wrote: "(She) wu a Kitted writer: but very exceptionally gifted a* a 
tiamlator from EosiiabInto German and horn German into Engliah.... 
For the aame translator to render aoceaafuUy Rilke'a Duhma Ebgia into 
EnaiMi and my Fear QmrtiU into German ia a feat of tranalatfoo for 
wmeh l know no parallel,..." 


Though I first met her more than ten years 
ago, it was in the last half year of her life, 
the time of her illness, that 1 saw most of her, 
and had most reason to admire her courage. To 
the very end, and I saw her last only a few 
hours before she died, she preserved her 
humour, her sympathy, and her zest; and she 
continued to work at a new version of her 
autobiography, intended for German readers, 
and translations of German poetry till she was 
too weak to hold a pencil.* 

Since she knew extreme hardship and the 
multiplicity of worlds, aifd was as earthy as she 
was religious, Nora Wydenbruck was never a 
mere survivor of the old order; but she would 
not give in, and used the old order as a source 
of strength to resist the new giddiness. During 
one of my last visits she talked excitedly about 
a new novel she had read for a publisher, 
describing it as “an odious masterpiece”; her 
report was favourable. At the same time she 
remained faithful to Rilke, with whom she will 
always be associated as a biographer and trans¬ 
lator; and Rilke, too, was a poet of exile and 
estrangement, a poet of many worlds. 

Michael Hamburger 


Don on Rostow 

T he economist (15th and 22nd August) 
published a long, two-part 16-page summary 
of Professor W. W. Rostow’s “Non-Com¬ 
munist Manifesto,” hailing it as “one of the 
most stimulating contributions made to economic 
and political thought since the war.” According 
to its own admirable summary, Rostow dis¬ 
tinguishes 

five stages of growth. First, there are the tradi¬ 
tional societies, in which the inaccessibility of 
modern science puts a ceiling on productivity; one 
need not waste much time talking about these 
because in the modern world there will very soon 
be no entirely traditional societies left. Secondly, 
there are the transitional societies, which are 
created once a country is rich enough to devote 
more than about five or ten per cent of its 
national income to investment and once a new 
leading £lite has emerged which has the urge and 
scope to begin building a modem industrial 
society. The interesting feature of Professor 
Rostow’s analysis here is how often, all through 
history, in Europe as well as in Africa and Asia, 
xenophobic nationalism rather than the pwc 
profit motive has created that urge and that elite. 
Thirdly, there is* the stage of the “take-off," a 
brief period concentrated usually within a few 
decades, when die economy and the society start 
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tp transform themielves to that economic growth 
become* mom or less automatic. . . . Countries 
like Argentina, Turkey, and—most important— 
India and China are in the stage of take-off now. 

It is the fourth stage which has hitherto proved 
most momentous for mankind. About sixty years 
after its take-off begins, a country has generally 
reached what Professor Rostow calls the danger¬ 
ous stage of maturity. As each country comes up 
to it, as the imperatives of diffusing the new 
technology lose their obsessive control over men's 
minds, a three-way dilemma emerges in the 
maturing country’s policy. Should it go straight 
on to the fifth stage of high mass-consumption ? 
Should it take out some of the new benefits by 
developing a welfare state society and by working 
less hard? Or should it use its new resources to 
ursuc external power and influence, if necessary 
y aggressive war? 

The academic’s instinctive reaction is to pick 
holes. It is a healthy reaction. Admittedly I am 
not one of those professional historians who deni¬ 
grate any empirical generalisation about history 
as a phitosopny of history; nor do I believe the 
falsehood that history is and must be simply par¬ 
ticulars, or that scientific method is inapplicable 
to it; nor if Marx, Spengler, and Toynbee were 
wrong can we tell a priori that Rostow has failed 
where they once failed. But the temptation to 
falsify proposed generalisations must not be 
resisted. Tne descent" into the particular is not 
simply low-brow or unimaginative; it is the first 
and most essential task, the definition even, of 
the critic. Otherwise how do we know whether 
what is said is true? 

Now no one is going to deny that societies 
get richer, that technical progress is leading us 
almost inevitably to an Affluent Society. Nor are 
the stages marked off by Rostow in that develop¬ 
ment at all objectionable. But why should so 
much of human history be made to depend upon 
it? More precisely, the articles try to explain as 
much recent history as possible by (a) the 
existence of separate nations, and (b) the fact 
that they enter “take-off” at different dates— 
their subsequent progress takes (Rostow says) 
always the same time. 

It may be unfair to the future book to criticise 
a summary which possibly misrepresents by 
brevity. But the whole historical section (apart 
from the recent purely economic history of 
which Rostow is a master) is very unsatisfactory. 
“Traditional” society i$ more or less assumed to 
be everywhere feudal, so that the centralised 
“hydraulic” civilisations, with which Karl Witt- 
fogel has familiarised us, simply disappear. 
Moreover, such a typical generalisation as this 
one doe# not convince: when the initial "reactive 
nationalism” expels the foreign devils and starts 
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industrialisation it often launches into foreign 
adventures— ' 

thus, the American attempt to steal Canada 
during the French wars; Bismarck’s operations 
against Denmark, Austria, and France from 1864 
to 1871; Japan's acquisition of primacy in Korea 
in 1S95; and the Russian drive through Man¬ 
churia. In this perspective, the wars of the French 
Revolution become the greatest examples of 
regional aggression. Such adventures can help 
maintain national cohesion in a society where the 
task of modernisation raises difficult domestic 
issues. The gropings for a unifying national 
policy of, say, Nasser and Sukarno in the years 
1955-59 are a version of an old problem and a 
familiar response; so are the battle cries centred 
on Kashmir, West Irian, and Israel, and the ten¬ 
dency of politicians in transitional societies to 
cling to the anti-colonial banner. 

Now what can the French Revolution be doing 
in this (otherwise very appropriate) galbret 
Clearly it has to be thrust in here because as a 
major event in Rostow’s period it has to go some¬ 
where, and France was not then a “mature” 
society. However, any educated man can see that 
this is an entirely false account of the foreign 
relations of Robespierre and Napoleon. Why not 
just leave these two characters, and the France 
of their day, as something the thesis cannot ex¬ 
plain? The attempt to capture them for Rostow 
is simply intellectual imperialism. 

The same fault crops up in the next sentence. 

It is reassuring to note that these early adven¬ 
tures, associated with late preconditions or early 
take-off periods, have usually given way to 
absorption in the adventure of modernisation. 
Post-Civil War America, post-1873 Germany, post- 
1905 Japan, and post-1920 Russia were too 
absorbed at home to assert themselves dangerously 
on the world stage for several decades. 

Was Japan “mature” in the 1930s when she 
attacked China? Or Russia in 1930 when she 
attacked Poland? Or France at Solferino? 
Rostow seems aware of this in his qualifying 
phrase on Germany: 

One must go back to a point already made: 
that in many countries a reactive ambitious 
nationalism lay initially at the root of modernisa¬ 
tion. That is part of the answer to the question 
why Germany succumbed to the temptations of 
power in 1914. 

So much, then, in his own words, for this, the 
most questionable of all his generalisations. 
There is, of course, nothing in the period of 
“primary accumulation” that prevents foreign 
aggression. If the U.S.A. was comparatively 
peaceful in this period it was because she haa 
satisfied her territorial ambitions to southward 
fifty years before, and had scarcely anywhere to 
go—where she could go, however, she went 
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(Cuba). If the U.S.S.R. was peaceful it was not 
the technical barrier of the oceans but the force 
majeure of Japan, French-supported Poland, 
and later Germany. 

The generalisations, then, are not entirely cor¬ 
rect, though there surely is here a genuine in¬ 
sight into the earliest period of swift growth: 
Britain, and to some extent U.S.A., were excep¬ 
tional in that their growth was due to the profit- 
seeking of individuals. Other countries grew in 
a more organised way, and were motivated by 
“re-active nationalism.” His stress on this is one 
of Rostow’s major virtues. 

But who is the bearer of this “re-active 
nationalism”? Who organises the economy? 
Here the “non-Communist Manifesto” is much 
inferior to the Communist. Rostow’s growth just 
happens. The agent throughout is the nation¬ 
state, not further analysed. The economy grows 
because the nation-state so decides, and its growth 
has psychological and other effects on—the 
nation-state. It is the world-view of an imagina¬ 
tive and widely-read national-income statistician. 
Neither classes nor ideologies really bother him 
at all. There is no analysis of the exact hind of 
obstacle that traditional society opposes to 
growth, nor of the kind of person—so very 
various from case to case—who overcomes these 
obstacles. Nor do wc learn how these various 
classes fare under further growth. True, they 
believe in ideologies. But these, too, are played 
down. Nazism makes a brief appearance as an 
exaggerated “re-active nationalism” (seventy 
years after the take-off 1 ). Communism has to 
figure more, since the whole thesis is based on 
Soviet-American rivalry. But it too is consistently 
subordinated to Russian national interest, and 
appears as a mere blip on the inevitable curve of 
growth—the “consequences of building com¬ 
pound interest into societies’ habits and institu¬ 
tions.” 

Compound interest is indeed the hero of this 
abstract plot, and this makes the story even more 
of a simplification than Marx’s. For in Marx, 
too, economic growth figures, but so do social 
forces, and the whole theory of history is a his¬ 
tory of their interaction, the “relations of pro¬ 
duction." Yet even Marx grossly over-simplified 
by not allowing ideas any weight, and in this 
Rostow, a much purer economist, of course 
follows him. It is obvious, as the examples of 
Napoleon and Hitler show, that ideas can cause 
wars and other major changes all by them¬ 
selves, and the grave charge can be levied against 
this work that it tries to write history without 
ideas. 

Moreover, the main relevant connection be¬ 
tween ideology and economic growth is that 
Communist ideology favours growth. The take¬ 


off is earlier in a Communist country, since it 
follows immediately the seizure of power, wnat- 
cver the present level of poverty, and maturity 
comes more rapidly. It is interesting to see how 
this inconvenient fact is made to disappear. The 
author can only have recourse to the Nutter- 
Clark argument, which is that U.S. growth, 
1870-1955, is as great as Soviet growth, 1880- 
1955 (American Economic Review, May, 1957). 
The monstrous irrelevance of this fact is demon¬ 
strated by numerous critics in the very same 
issue of the A.E.R. (and by myself in this jour¬ 
nal, October 1955). It should surely not be neces¬ 
sary to repeat that the present Soviet economic 
system began in 1928, not 1880; that thereafter 
Soviet growth was interrupted by one of the 
most destructive invasions in history, while the 
same war served but gently to stimulate the 
U.S. economy; and that in peace-time years since 
1928 Soviet growth has exceeded American by 
an average of four per cent. It shakes confidence 
in much else to find this dead horse still being 
ridden. 

It is hard to forgive so gross a lapse, and the 
concomitant failure to state that Eastern Europe 
is outstripping Western Europe, and China 
India. If growth were indeed the key to nearly 
all modern history then the superiority of Com¬ 
munist growth is the main fact in modern his¬ 
tory. Now I myself no longer hold this view, 
since the recent years in South-East Asia, the 
Middle East, ana Africa show a retreat from 
Communism; evidently these peoples, even those 
still under colonial rule or at subsistence level, 
arc mature enough and idealistic enough to 
prefer freedom with slower growth. But Rostow 
says nothing about this, ana his attitude is very 
different. 

First the superiority of Communist growth is, 
as we have seen, not exactly denied but slurred 
over. Secondly, there is a whole series of doubt¬ 
ful propositions about “the Affluent Society." 
When the Soviet Union becomes affluent its 
rate of economic growth will fall to the Ameri¬ 
can rate—why? After all, America has never 
grown as fast as U.S.S.R. at any stage. Again, 
the more affluent the U.S.S.R. is, the more 
resources it must allocate to mere capital re¬ 
placement—not so, for the proportion of 
national income required to replace capital is 
not a function of the level reached but of the 
recent rate of growth.* 

Above all, affluence or high mass-consump¬ 
tion must soften Communist fanaticism: the 
Soviet leaders face, says Rostow, the typical end- 
of-maturity choice between foreign aggression 


* J«., If one grew npldlnpo the put the current nation*! income i» 
huge compered with the older portion of the stock of capital; end thla 
proposition 1* entirely independent of the eheolute (be of either magni¬ 
tude. 
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and domestic case. In 1945 they chose the 
former. But further growth now makes domestic 
ease necessary if only as a means to full employ¬ 
ment, and the H-bomb damp aggression. The 
extended passages on the H-bomb—which have 
little to do with the thesis—arc excellent: I should 
be the last to deny that the H-bomb brings 
sobriety to one and all. But why should in¬ 
creased prosperity under Communism make 
Communism less dangerous? This very common 
assumption is nowhere really discussed by 
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Rostow, who simply takes It over. Will it make 
the subjects of Communist governments less 
docile? Obviously not. Then will it soften the 
leaders in some way? As Max Beloff once put 
it: “Do you prefer a new refrigerator in your 
larder or a man converted to your views in 
Patagonia?” The answer is surely this: if you 
are a Soviet leader you’ve always wanted both, 
but now you’ve got the refrigerator. 

Peter Wiles 


On the American Left 

Letter from New York —By Anatole Shub 


"took back in apathy” was the 
JL t Observer's headline on Kenneth Tynan’s 
report of a Columbia University meeting held 
last spring to discuss “What Happened in the 
Thirties.” It was, for many besides Mr. Tynan, 
a disappointing show; as he noted, the word 
“socialism” rarely (a*.d the word “poverty” 
never) crossed the lips of the spakers (Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., Lionel Trilling, Mary McCarthy, 
Norman Mailer, Norman Podhoretz). 

Yet Mr. Tynan, seated in a front row, may 
have suffered from the theatre critic’s habitual 
preoccupation with the action on stage. The 
genuine drama at Columbia that night was the 
audience. Some 1,500 persons, about a third of 
them students, paid to attend this inquiry into a 
decade synonymous with adventurous social 
engineering—a decade which various repentant 
chiliasts and Congressional committees had later 
made distinctly unfashionable. Not for some 
years has so sizeable a crowd assembled in New 
York for what might be considered a serious 
left-wing discussion. 

Back in 1952, the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom had attracted almost as many 
people to the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf 
Astoria for a symposium on McCarthyism; then, 
too, the audience supplied the fireworks. After 
the speakers had presented their theses, a pudgy, 
midale-aged radio actor named Philip Loeb rose 
to charge that “blacklisting” had deprived him 
of a livelihood, and what was the distinguished 
panel going to do about it. Somebody supplied 
what passed for a judicious answer, but Mr. 
Loeb some time afterward committed suicide. 
Such, in terms more stark than typical, was the 
sullen climate of what discreet sociologists now 
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call “the difficult years"—a climate which made 
talk of leftish political experimentation unlikely, 
if not impossible. 

Later, when the Eisenhower and post-Stalin 
administrations transformed what had seemed a 
pre-war period into what had all the earmarks 
of a post-war one, the general relief took the 
form of political escapism, with the Twenties the 
favoured period. Meetings on cold-war themes 
(“Is Co-existence Possible?”) continued to be 
held, but now attracted only the addicts—the 
same 150-200 journalists and professors, most of 
them former Leninists of varying tenure and 
temper. As for Socialist meetings, if a few did 
take place during the first Eisenhower Adminis¬ 
tration, they were well concealed. 

The brief recandcsccnce of political interest 
which the Hungarian Revolution evoked was 
promptly extinguished at a Madison Square 
Garden mass meeting. In order to fill that 
spacious arena, the meeting’s liberal sponsors 
had enlisted the co-operation of various Central 
European cmigr6 associations and the local 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese. The result was 
that Miss Anna Kethly, only a few days gone 
from the side of Imre Nagy, was shouted down 
by fascists in the audience, while the address of 
Mr. Henry Luce was interrupted by a loud cry 
from the mezzanine: “Down with the Jew Karl 
Marx I” It was a sobering experience for liberals 
who had been preaching the “broad anti- 
Communist front.” 

The events of the last three years—Suez, Little 
Rock, the recession, etc.—have continued the 
process, bringing about a perceptible shift in the 
attitude of American intellectuals toward the 
Government and the business community. From 
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the sweeping identifications (“our country and 
our culture") made in the forties and early 
fifties, a significant number of intellectuals seem 
to be reverting to the cool detachment that was 
traditional between 1865 and 1939. At the same 
time, the whole subject of Communism and anti¬ 
communism, which since the late thirties had 
provided many with an emotional substitute for 
domestic criticism, now seems played out;. New 
York no longer has any claim to special know¬ 
ledge of Soviet phenomena (there arc no “Malcn- 
kovites” here now, as there were Trotskyites 
twenty years ago), and the leftish intellectuals 
who used to claim such knowledge have now 
largely adopted an attitude of watchful waiting 
towards Khrushchev’s Russia. Indeed, when Mr. 
Khrushchev himself visited us in September, 
almost his only hecklers (apart from emigres) 
were the former associates of Senator McCarthy. 
That old “broad front" had narrowed consider¬ 
ably. The prime mover in arranging protest 
demonstrations and newspaper advertisements 
was L. Bent Bozell, co-author with his brother- 
in-law William P. Buckley Jr. of McCarthy and 
His Enemies, the authorised defence of the Wis¬ 
consin Senator. The emotional climax of the one 
poorly-attended anti-Khrushchcv meeting was 
the sudden appearance from the wings of the 
widow McCarthy, followed by a “moment of 
silent prayer" for the memory of her late hus¬ 
band. One or two nominal liberals who had 
been persuaded to grace the dais squirmed 
visibly. 

Most of the New York liberals, however, 
stayed at home—neither greeting nor “attack¬ 
ing" Mr. Khrushchev—and some of them, at 
least, were reading the quarterly Dissent, whose 
recent rise is itself a sign of the new mood. The 
magazine evoked little response when it was 
founded in 1954 by various defectors from the 
“Schachtmanite" wing of American Trotsky¬ 
ism.* A middle-aged cousin to the Universities 
and Left Review, Dissent still has only a few 
thousand readers, but in the last year or so it 
has acquired a decided chic. It now sports some 
highly respected academic bylines; gift sub¬ 
scriptions are being exchanged on Madison 
Avenue; and Voices of Dissent, a paperbacked 
anthology from its pages, is being hawked to 
suburban pharmacies by Barney Rosset of the 
Grove Press, who also discovered Beckett, 
Ionesco, Kerouac, and the unexpurgated Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. 

Dissent's charm does not derive from its con¬ 
ception of socialism, which even its editors con¬ 
sider fuzzy (the magazine says less about the 
American economy in a year tnan one learns in 
a single day from the New York Times), but 
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rather from $ bumptious lack of style which* is 
refreshing after the customary diet of pseudo- 
omniscient slicks and faded liberal weeklies. 
Dissent's proletarian typography and unedited 
prose convey a rhetoric which suggests the gassy 
boyishness of the sectarian thirties without im¬ 
posing any political view more outri than that 
of the Americans for Democratic Action. Its 
chief contribution thus far is the reiteration of 
such negative slogans as “the American Cele¬ 
bration" and “the Permanent War Economy.” 

Meanwhile, there have been faint stirrings 
among the remnants of 'American Socialism. 
Two years ago, the Socialist party long repre¬ 
sented by Norman Thomas was rejoined, after 
a split that lasted two decades, by a majority of 
the Social Democratic Federation. Now the 
Independent Socialist League—the Trotskyite 
circle around Max Shachtman—has dissolved, 
and its hyperactive members have moved en 
masse into the reunited Socialist party and its 
Young People’s Socialist League—which have 
seemed busier in the last year than in the pre¬ 
vious six. 

E arly this summer the Socialists sponsored 
a forum on “Art and Commitment” which 
drew about 250 people, almost all under 35 
years of age, to the street-floor auditorium of 
the venerable red-brick, six-storey building long 
known as the Rand School or People’s House. 
This building, a half-block from Union Square, 
was the citadel of American Socialism under 
Debs and Hillquit; a young man named Alger 
Hiss studied in its classrooms thirty years ago. 
It is now owned by a local of the powerful Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists (AFL-CIO), 
who have installed air-conditioning, fluorescent 
lighting, and the hideously cheerful colour 
schemes which are the pride of American indus¬ 
trial design. In the auditorium itself (in which 
only a few years ago Hamburg’s visiting Burgo - 
metster Max Brauer had delivered international 
socialism's eulogy for the departed Algernon 
Lee, last of the American Socialist saints), brisk, 
flat canary-yellow paint has replaced die old 
murals which had shown thin, pre-Raphaelite 
young ladies stretching their bloodless arms to a 
socialist heaven. Back of the rostrum, the 
Machinists have posted a large three-colour 
placard with the Orwellian legend: “Union 
Vigilance is the Price of Security.” 

Under this sign, then, were gathered three 
veterans of the Greenwich Village Left: the 
novelist Paul Goodman, an anarchist; the 
playwright Lionel Abel, an existentialist; and 
the art critic Harold Rosenberg, a Marxist. 
Rosenberg was th^ only panelist to wear a tie 
(paisley); none used the microphone, and all 
preferred to remain seated, rather than rise to 
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the lectern. Most of the ensuing dialogue was, 
likewise, quite private. Nearly an hour was con¬ 
sumed in arguing over why, at a caucus last 
winter, the three panelists could not agree on 
the wording of a joint Press release on the 
Pasternak case. They could now agree, however, 
that “progressive” writers had been simple- 
minded during the now un-Popular Front; that 
Pound, Celine, and other fascists were, nonethe¬ 
less, able writers; and that the present climate 
was forbidding for both art and politics. 
Throughout, the speakers hovered on the brink 
of a jaded amusement with the hopeless foibles 
of American society and of their fellow- 
intellectuals. 

The youthful audience, however, was deadly 
serious, and its expectant silence demanded a 
return to sobriety, an effort to progress beyond 
gags to grist. At last Goodman turned from an 
analysis of his own literary motives (“I write for 
my friends—Sophocles, Milton . . .”) to the 
ugliness of most American towns, a theme on 
which he is both passionate and qualified (his 
brother Percival is a leading architect, with 
whom he has collaborated in a book, Communi- 
las). The inner natures of the people, Goodman 
declared, arc violated by the buildings among 
which they live. Not so, interjected Abel; they 
get what they want. “Oh, no,” said Goodman, 
“I shall never accept this,” and went on to say 
that artists must set themselves to changing it 
all. “How?” asked three voices from the front 
row. “Talk it up,” was Goodman’s answer, “tell 
your friends.” Precisely how, asked a hurly, 
blond young man, could aesthetic talk lead to the 
necessary political action? A good question, 
mused Rosenberg, in view of the well-known 
facts of who decides what is built and how. 
Goodman’s reply—that if you expose ugliness, 
you shake Madison Avenue and thereby tumble 
the Eisenhower Administration — provided a 
cheerful, but quite evasive, note on which to end 
the meeting. 

As at Columbia, the discussion had foundered 
at the sight of real problems. Indeed, the default 
of the Socialist speakers was more apparent, far 
the politics of urban real estate are precisely the 
sort which remain most susceptible to an old- 
fashioned radical power-analysis. According to a 
Pulitzer Prize reporter of the Times , the most 
influential men in city life to-day are the anony¬ 
mous architectural experts of the major insurance 
companies, which now finance most large-scale 
urban construction. (It is they, for example, who 
have vetoed the building of any new theatres or 
hotels in New York since the Depression.) 
Herein lies a whole complex of scarcely-articu¬ 
lated political issues; yet neither the downtown 
nor the uptown panelists—nor, for that matter, 
any of the contributors to Dissent —have yet 


engaged ,3 subject which literally surrounds 
them. 

B laus it on the threat of nuclear weapons, 
if you will; blame it on the speedy return 
of economic prosperity: the fact is that there is 
a real gap between the leftish sentiments now 
fashionable and the concrete social issues 
Americans face. The gap is most apparent in 
the somnolent record of the overwhelmingly 
Democratic Congress elected last fall, but it is 

[ irimarily an intellectual gap. Somehow, in these 
ast two decades of “bipartisanship” and 
“moderation,” this society has failed to generate 
any significant body of critical thought or com¬ 
munity of dissident intellectuals capable of 
offering not merely an alternative government 
(the change from Truman to Eisenhower) but 
an alternative regime (from Hoover to Roose¬ 
velt, or Churchill to Attlee). Those who think 
of American politics in terms of automatic 
cycles, from progressivism to bu$iness-a$-usual 
and back to progress again every generation, 
overlook the fact that the content of progress 
under Roosevelt, Wilson, and even Lincoln had 
been prepared, beforehand, by “extremist” intel¬ 
lectuals outside the two-party system. Just as 
there could have been no Emancipation Procla¬ 
mation without the prior efforts of the Aboli¬ 
tionists, so the New Freedom and the New Deal 
were largely made possible by the old Socialist 
party, which eot a million votes for Debs in 1912 
and 1920 and nearly as many for Thomas in 
1932. 

There is a tendency now to ignore the 
Socialists’ achievement; at the Columbia meet¬ 
ing, perhaps for autobiographical reasons, 
Schlesinger discussed only the Democrats, Mailer 
the Communists, and Trilling and Miss Mc¬ 
Carthy mainly the Trotskyites. Yet it was chiefly 
the Socialists who, through their campaigns, 
meetings, books, and periodicals, sustained from 
1908 through 1933 a minority tradition which 
nourished, among others, such present-day 
American progressives as Senator Paul H. 
Douglas ana Walter Reuther. The economists, 
political scientists, sociologists, labour organisers, 
publicists, and social workers reared in this 
tradition—and there were many, thanks to the 
massive prc-1914 German and Russian-Jewish 
immigrations—produced a corpus of ideas and 
techniques which were readily tapped by the 
later New Dealers, many of whom (like Rex 
Tugwell) had themselves been Socialists. It may 
be tiresome to hear Norman Thomas repeat, for 
the umpteenth time, that Franklin Roosevelt 
enacted the Socialist party platform of 1928; but 
the statement remains true. 

Roosevelt’s reforms are usually cited as the 
main reason that there is no political advance- 
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guard to-day comparable to the Socialists of the 
twenties. Hider, Stalin, and McCarthy are 
others. Hider and Stalin, by posing a life-or- 
death choice of the “lesser evil," compelled 
many in America to affirm the leading values 
of a society they had previously been Dent on 
changing. McCarthy's handiwork is manifest in 
the stigma which still attaches to such innocent 
political phrases as “a dues-paying member,” 
“signed a petition,” “joined a committee,” etc. 

Yet there are more intimate reasons, too, why 
to-day’s inchoate discontents lack intellectual 
focus. Once again, the story begins with Roose¬ 
velt. Quite apart from his accustoming liberals 
to expect all leadership to come from the White 
House, F.D.R. guaranteed full employment—not 
just to workers, but, perhaps more important, to 
the intellectual class. In this, as in other things, 
his innovations were pursued by Truman, Eisen¬ 
hower, and the more farsighted business leaders. 
From the WPA Writers Project through the 
OWI and Military Government down to Radio 
Free Europe and the Ford Foundation, Ameri¬ 
can intellectuals have been taken care of, without 
regard to race, colour, or previous condition of 
surliness. This was not the case before 1933, 
which led bright young men then more easily to 
assume places in dissident movement. (Mr. Ed 
Sullivan, for example, who now runs television’s 
most popular variety show, started his career as 
a sportswriter for the Socialist Daily Call in the 
1920’s.) 

To-day, even those intellectuals who do not 
work directly for the Government are depen¬ 
dent, in some degree, on its favours—the uni¬ 
versities on its grants-in-aid and assigned research 
projects, the publishing houses on its foreign- 
exenange machinery and orders for military and 
overseas libraries, and the periodicals on its tax 
policies. (Liberal magazines here are now cus¬ 
tomarily subsidised as “tax losses” by wealthy 
individuals or institutions.) No “anti” move¬ 
ment can hope to match the job opportunities 
offered intellectuals by the plethora of public, 
semi-public, and business-connected agencies. 
Among the panelists at the Socialist meeting, for 
example, Rosenberg works at the Advertising 
Council, Abel recendy won a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, and Goodman has received several 
grants. Michael Harrington, the chairman of 
their meeting, receives no pay as leader of the 
Young People’s Socialist League but earns his 
keep at the Fund for the Republic, an offshoot 
of the Ford Foundation. 

And this, it should be noted, is the “left” 
wing of the intellectual camp, the literary- 
Bohemian wing which has remained fairly inde¬ 
pendent in its outlook. At the other extreme are 
the men who, as Philip Rieff once put it, moved 
in one generation from the New School to the 


hand Corporation, from social science to '‘policy 
science”—concocting in the process such intel¬ 
lectual taffy as “people’s capitalism” and 
“limited nuclear war.” 

Y ears ago, there was a civics textbook 
which tried to convey the complexity of 
modern life by asking the student to imagine the 
chaos that would result if every city-dweller 
simultaneously decided to wash his hands, or 
use the subway, or play his radio loud. Such 
calamities do not happen, the text explained, 
because the urban functions*have been economic¬ 
ally integrated on the basis of a careful calcula¬ 
tion of statistical probabilities. The intellectual 
function, too, has now been efficiently inte¬ 
grated, and it is useless to speculate on the fire¬ 
works that might go off on “the day the grants 
run out.” They wul not run out, for they are a 
prudent investment in the safety of the whole 
enterprise. Whatever critique of American 
society is to be developed in future will have to 
be conceived largely by intellectuals who are 
themselves members of the Establishment. Per¬ 
haps, as the student attendance at the various 
left-wing discussions would suggest, this task 
will be assumed by the next (post-“beat”) genera¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, if the general disillusion with 
Eisenhowcrism is translated into nothing more 
politically specific than a yen for dynamism and 
efficiency, the chief beneficiary a year hence is 
likely to be Mr. Nelson Rockefeller—whose 
family, as everyone knows, has been dispensing 
grants for years. 


George Padmore 

M ost people knew George Padmore best by 
Peter Abrahams' fictionalised portrait of him 
in A Wreath for Udomo. Abrahams’ character, 
Tom—who, in the book, is an African, not a West 
Indian—is a picturesque, doctrinaire, but kindly 
and rather academic old nationalist who settles in 
freshly independent Pluralia because its emanci¬ 
pator, Udomo (Nkrumah), had, in his student days, 
looked to the older man for guidance. Tom is 
English to his nationalist fingertips, and completely 
cut off from the day-to-day life of the urban party 
militant in Pluralia, the bush farmer, even from the 
new Hite. He finally becomes an embarrassment to 
Udomo. 

There were enough of George Padmore's charac¬ 
teristics in Tom for him to be easily recognised 
by all his friends and acquaintances. Yet others 
have seen quite a different character. To the Negro- 
American journalist Roi Otdey, no less identified 
with the struggle tgainst race prejudice than 
Abrahams or Padmore, the ageing West Indian 
writer on colonial problems appeared to be “a rabid 
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revolutionary ... forged in the crucible of U.S. race 
relations. . . . The most dangerous black radical 
alive . . . first-class conspirator, specialist in decoys, 
codes, and stratagems." (No Green Pastures, 1954.) 

This strange and fascinating character, whom 
even his victims found difficult to dislike, was 
described in recent diplomatic reports from Accra 
as “the power behind the throne,” the "Eminence 
grise of Pan-Africanism," and the "architect of 
Nkrumah's African policy.” On him, the diplomats 
blamed whatever appeared to them to be heavy- 
handed, conspiratorial, or taedess, in Ghana's bid 
to use her independence and influence to help set 
the rest of colonised Africa free from foreign 
domination. 

MALCOLM NURSE, LATER KNOWN AS GEORGE PADMORE, 
was born fifty-six years ago in Trinidad, in the 
bad old days, when the pukka sahibs had far too 
much, the Indian traders had most of the rest, and 
the Afro-Caribbeans had little but humiliation. 
Padmore was tall, slim, and good-looking; he had 
Caucasian features but, by Caribbean standards, he 
ranked as "dark,” (In Africa, he ranked as 
“brown.”) 

Young Malcolm was the son of a Government 
biologist who believed in "keeping one’s place,” 
“showing white folks respect” and thus getting 
one’s annual increments, one's regular promotions, 
one’s superannuation and, if you were lucky, a 
minor New Year’s Honours award upon retire¬ 
ment. The son revolted completely • against the 
father’s accommodation attitudes, and showed every 
sign of being headed for trouble in the tight little 
world of Port-of-Spain. Mr. Nurse, senior, thought 
the best place for Malcolm to learn to come to terms 
with the racial situation would be the American 
Deep South. . . . 

Out of the prejudiced but unviolent, theoretically 
egalitarian atmosphere of Trinidad, Nurse was 
pitched into Fisk University. In Tennessee, he 
found that survival might at any moment depend 
on “giving respect.” This experience, which had 
shaken West Africans and West Indians before, and 
has shaken many more since, reacted on Malcolm 
exactly the opposite way from the one his father 
intended. Instead of returning to Trinidad to work, 
Nurse went to New York, joined the Communist 
Party—then an organisation which appeared to be 
serious about putting a total end to racial discrimina¬ 
tion—and was the first Negro graduate of the 
party’s Workers’ School. He was given a salaried 
party job, and changed his name to George 
Padmore- 

The thing most often said of George in his last 
years was that he was a “race animal, not a political 
animal.” As with Nkrumah himself, the embers of 
irritation at (in Nkrumah’s case, religious preoccu¬ 
pation with) the injustices of prejudice were fanned 
into the fire of revolutionary ardour by his ex¬ 
periences in the United States. Unlike Nkrumah, 
he was unable to accept or find satisfaction in the 
friendly racelessness of modern Ghana, since race 
conflict long ago became, and always remained, his 
raison de vtvre. 

In 1930, we find the promising Party worker in 
Moscow, accepting an exciting new job as head of 


the African Bureau of the Comintern. Padmore 
said that in the years that followed he built up a 
staff of several hundred, responsible for spread; 
the Communist gospel throughout Africa ana 
wherever populations of African or partly African 
descent were to be found. The Bureau's journal. 
The Negro Worker, was published in English, 
French, and Spanish. In order to have the requited 
authority in certain departments which assisted in 
his overseas activities, he was also appointed a 
colonel in the Red Army. 

In 1931, Padmore began his long career of con¬ 
ference organisation: he brought together “about a 
thousand” Africans, West Indians, and Negro- 
Americans for the Conference of Negro Workers. 
The venue was an ominous one for a conference 
against racism—Hamburg, Germany, two years 
before Hitler’s rise to power. 

Padmore couriered across Europe in the service 
of the Party, organising and taking risks. We have 
some idea of the life of Communist couriers in the 
'twenties and early 'thirties from Charles Plisnier's 
Faux Passe ports and Tites sans visages. Given the 
conspicuousness which is the most characteristic 
thing about Nigritude in the white world, the 
risks must have been far greater in George’s case 
than in most. In his last years, when he was pic¬ 
tured as an armchair revolutionary telling others 
how to risk their lives from the comfort of his 
London home or his stately bungalow in Accra, it 
would have been well to remember he passed the 
test of fire in his youth. 

Not all his missions in the capitalist world were, 
however, of a conspiratorial nature: these were the 
days when Russian cars didn’t run, Russian lighters 
didn’t light, and Russian shirts were like ill-con¬ 
verted flour-sacks which lost their buttons at every 
wash. George was, as a consequence, asked to keep 
the V.I.P.s in the Kremlin supplied with the fruits 
of what is now “the West." Molotov used to ask 
him for Gillette razor-blades. 

George, of course, went to Africa. His passport 
gave his occupation as “anthropologist.” He 
recruited sixty volunteers for his Moscow staff and 
smuggled them back to the Kremlin. Some came 
from South Africa, which Colonel Padmore of the 
Red Army entered as "chauffeur” for a white 
junior officer who was, in reality, his assistant. 

with the rise or HITLER and the Party-line turn* 
of the Popular Front period, Moscow reduced 
the African Bureau. Padmore protested. He was 
told he was a “black nationalist”—which had sud¬ 
denly become a term of opprobrium. Finally, 
George resigned, taking a few of the faithful with 
him. The Bureau closed. It had achieved, like all 
the anti-colonial movements before the war, pre¬ 
cisely nothing. 

Padmore moved (of all places) to Berlin, whence 
he appealed to the British Labour Party for help. 
Labour was on the skids, Britain was still recover¬ 
ing from the Depression, and a party, which had 
never really regarded matters outside Britain as 
anything but a nuisance interfering with the real 
questions of the day, gave him a firm rebuttal. 
“They behaved like Tories,” said George. 

The inevitable happened, and Padmore the non- 
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Aryan found himself in a Nazi prison, whence, 
alas, he was rescued by the imperialists. As a British 
citizen, the Consulate-General in Berlin had him 
freed and “repatriated" to London. 

It was not long before Britain and her allies 
were at war with Hitler, and in battle with his 
theory of the blond master-race. This was the 
struggle which was to achieve what no anti-colonial 
movement had ever begun to achieve—the end of 
colonialism. From Padmore’s home island of Trini¬ 
dad came thousands of volunteers for the R.A.F. 
(where they won a fine reputation). For George, 
however, as for many others, this was a war to 
“preserve capitalism" and, ipso facto, “colonial¬ 
ism." He was a staunch, unwavering conscientious 
objector. 

After the war, and his radical break with his 
Communist past, Padmore played a leading rdle in 
organising—with W. E. B. DuBois and Nkrumah— 
the Pan-African Congresses in Manchester. He 
wrote more pamphlets and books. He began to 
scent victory. But, nothing if not single-minded, 
Padmore still saw, in 1953, conflicts among “non- 
coloured” peoples as secondary to the main conflict 
he felt was coming. In that year he prophesied a 
“world war” between whites (presumably with 
Russia and America united at last) and the 
"coloured world” (presumably with China fighting 
Russia and India fighting Britain). 


faomoee was almost as much an institution as a 
man. His tall, handsome looks had become a trifle 
off-putting with the years. The thin lips, the hard 
stare, had grown more severe with time. I had 
always, until recently, felt George resembled a 
magistrate of the Victorian type, in the days when 
the Bench could and did have miscreants flogged, 
and when the lecture from the magistrate could 
sting almost as sharply as the whip itself. But 
recently a West African leader referred to Padmore 
as “the Headmaster,” and this is perhaps the best 


simile. 

At this point, it is necessary to mention some¬ 
thing which it is regrettable, in some ways, to 
mention at all. George had an impediment in his 
speech, which produced a sort of nasal lisp. It would 
not be unreasonable to see in this an extra, and 
natural, chip on Padmore’s shoulder, an added ex¬ 
planation of his attitude to life and society. 

In London, where George was to meet his 
devoted companion Dorothy, and where many 
future famous names like Nkrumah and Zik were 
to find George an encouragement and a source of 
advice, Padmore settled down into what are now 
the most obvious aspects of his character. He was 
appallingly British. His Cockney neighbours, with 
their seemingly innate desire to remind the proud 
and haughty tnat all people are much alike, called 
him “the Major” (they could not know he had 
been a colonel). When George told me (a Cockney, 
also) of this little piece of Cockney mockery of 
himself, he did it with a certain pride. Ghanaians 
share the Cockney desire to see the mighty shocked, 
and his staff in Accra called him “George VII.” 
Although George, with his background, his career, 
and his last job, was clearly not ^typically English,” 
almost all nil characteristics were British to the 


core; sometimes they were Britishisms exaggerated. 
It was only the particular variety of mixture of 
them which was unique. 

he had a passion rot oxDSK and efficiency. His 
critics in Accra would tell you his sense of efficiency 
was more theoretical than real, but probably this 
was placing too much blame on the boas, not 
enough on the subordinates. 

In his photos, George looked younger than his 
fifty-six years. But in real-life close-ups, his sciatica 
aged him. Although George was the sort of man 
who would complain if kept waiting two minutes 
in a post-office, his painful sciatica was something 1 
never heard him protest about. When the Con¬ 
ference of Independent African States was being 
arranged, he travelled all round the continent of 
Africa, one leg stretched out in front of him (as 
far as this was possible in passenger aircraft), his 
tight lips gritted; I was told he only mentioned 
his pain if someone asked, and then not willingly. 
He despised pity. His colour, his speech impedi¬ 
ment, his semi-incurable condition—there were so 
many crosses to bear up his own personal Calvary, 
and which made him the rather terrifying figure 
which he seemed to people in his last years. 

Padmore’s attitude to Africans was not quite 
what one might have expected. Indeed, he some¬ 
times seemed rather prejudiced. He would bawl at 
his staff "Fauler Scnwarzer! Fattier Schwarzcrl" 
(You lazy black I) I sat many times on his stoep, 
overlooking the neat garden near the State House, 
sipping tea (George’s house was one of the very 
few in Accra where five o’clock tea was served 
with religious regularity) and heard him say; “They 
want the Germans here! Five years of German 
discipline would do wonders to this country! It 
would make ’em work! 'Du fauler Schwarzer!' 
they’d say. ‘Work or else!’ We need the Germans 

here_” He would give an apologetic laugh. “It 

would work wonders. These people—oh, I don't 
know I ” 

Yet was his attitude wrong? Was he not perhaps 
taking wise advantage of his Nigritude to further 
a psychology whereby Nigritude escapes from 
itself (which is Nigritude’s ultimate aim) ? Was he 
not, thus, treating Africans as he would treat any 
other people? Was he not acknowledging their 
equalness by insisting on standards that persons 
privileged with more average education, ana other 
man-made advantages, are expected to maintain, 
and was he not thus helping to hasten the day 
when those standards would apply in Africa as 
well? 

George was criticised on other grounds for which 
it is less easy to suggest a defence. He was tactless. 
He was very nearly humourless. His pleasant little 
nasal laugh was merely a facade, his one concession 
to society. Humour is the sergeant-major who can 
laugh at cartoons about sergeant-majors, and see 
a little of himself in them. 

His shelves were full of pictures of his national¬ 
ist heroes, but how many of them he considered 
friends, whose misfortunes he would share, or 
whom he would stand by if they fell from the 
favour of their followers, was uncertain. . . , This 
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K)rt of loyalty, which moat of us consider far more 
important tun politics, would, J, believe, have 
seemed to George ridiculously sentimental, 

When he philosophised on history, he divided 
the past into two groups of personalities—those 
who "channelled situations" and those who 
"created them." Many may feel that the second sort 
have never existed, but if there really have been 
people who have created revolutions where the 
movement to revolt did not clearly exist, then they 
must have been strong men, detached from human 
weaknesses and perhaps from humanity altogether. 

Nkrumah hesitated about appointing this strange 
figure as his Adviser on African Affairs. We can 
only speculate why. Maybe he shared Peter 
Abrahams' view of “Tom," or at all events a similar 
view. Getting such a job involves a certain gift 
for intrigue—no one who likes the simple life 
would ever want a job with political implications 
in Ghana. Keeping such a job required infinitely 
more of that gift. An expatriate, after all, in 
modern Ghana, is an expatriate. He is suspect; he 
is expendable; if anything he docs is a subject for 
disagreement, it is his motives, rather than his 
ability, which are questioned; he is equal before 
the law with Ghanaians, but in the mores of 
political expediency he is much less than equal. His 
relative equalness depends entirely on his useful¬ 
ness. Expatriates in high and apparently trusted 
office worry constantly about “how they stand,” 
and those who arc in positions where they are 
paid to give advice and use initiative have an 
invidious and difficult status. Padmore had no tribe 
or family network to support him. He had no 
sister who was married to a minister. He did not 
understand Fante or Tshai, the languages in which 
ministers frequently converse. His Nigritude was 
a double-edged sword: it defended him in some 
ways, but provoked special jealousies of its own. 

vet he was chosen to lead the Ghanaian delegation 
to the extraordinary meeting of the steering com¬ 
mittee (policy-making body) in Conakry of tne All- 
African Peoples' Conference, in place of a powerful 
minister, Kojo Botsio. Whether Botsio welcomed 
this, we do not know. Padmore flew back from this 
meeting, in which the now well-known revolt of 
other African leaders against him began, in time 
to join the Premier on the ship going back to 
Conakry, and accompanied Nkrumah on his 
triumphal tour of Guinea—an honour accorded to 
only one minister. 

When most of the other delegates insisted that 
Ghana’s delegation to the steering committee meet¬ 
ing in Tunis be led by a Granaian, Padmore per¬ 
suaded Nkrumah not to back down, but to boycott 
the meeting altogether—an extraordinary demon¬ 
stration of power, which much impressed the Accra 
diplomatic corps. When I reported Ghana’s decision 
not to attend (and her reasons) in the Sunday 
Timet, George had me instantly expelled from 
Ghana. 

At the end, in other words, he was on the tight¬ 
rope. He was never so powerful in Ghana, never 
so poorly quoted in the market of African prestige. 
In a few years he changed from the hospitable 
"elder" in London, whose home was “Nationalism 


House”—where future martyrs could leaf through 
his extensive African library, and potential Prime 
Ministers help Dorothy wash up in the kitchen. 
At the end he was the stem Adviser (with a capital 
A) with the tricky task of telling Africans now 
to run their affairs. George had numerous enemies 
in high places in Ghana, but he also enjoyed con¬ 
siderable support from the left-wing element in die 
Government Party. Whether he had actual friends, 
no one knows. All in all, he struck one as a lonely 
figure. 

One relic of the Moscow past which persisted to 
his last days was Padmore’s love of the "plot" 
atmosphere. To-day West Africa, as an area, is 
indepoident or nearly so, and “plotting” as such 
could be limited to the exquisite Palais-Bourbon 
type intrigues which go on within the French West 
African assemblies. But, for George, even an ex¬ 
change of economic views between, say, Ghana and 
Mali, would have had to be conducted as though 
the Tsarist police were outside the door. 

His greatest weakness, in his position of power, 
was that he was cut off from ordinal? people. 
He was cut off from them because he did not very 
much like them. They were part of a design, no 
more. He was intolerant of their weaknesses and 
defects. One of the ways his distrust for the 
common man appeared was his depressing for¬ 
mality, which showed up in his conversations, his 
letters, his method of running an office. One felt 
that when he arrived at the converted 1900-period 
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bungalow-on-stilts which was his bureau, a gold- 
tassellcd standard ought to be broken at the mast¬ 
head and a leopard-skinned guard of Sudanic 
Askaris should spring to attention with mousetrap 
speed. George Padmorc, bless him, would have 
loved it. 

The creation of an office of “African Affairs” 
was undoubtedly a good idea. Ghana’s External 
Affairs (now Foreign) Ministry has relations with 
nations, not colonies; it is impeccably run, and 
every bit as respectable as it ought to be. One could 
not imagine it exchanging letters with Um Thiobe 
in his hide-out in the Seaboard Sanaga mountains, 
or even with a potential Prime Minister like Tom 
Mboya. But “African Affairs,” which does handle 
these matters, was run with a bold attempt to look 
like a chancery. 

In different hands, “African Affairs" would have 
been accepted by the diplomatic corps in Accra, but 
under Padmorc there was little likelihood of this. 
In different hands, it would have been an unofficial 
adjunct of protocol, taking off their diplomatic 
hands everything that could not be dealt with 
officially. Instead, Foreign Affairs and African 
Affairs inevitably became two rivals, disapproving 
of each other. 


AT A GARDEN PASTY RECENTLY, George Said tO me, 

"I hope they never abolish chieftaincy in Ghana,” 
as an Omannene went by under his gilded parasol, 
receded by his mace-bearing Linguist and followed 
y his Swordbearers and supporters. Chieftaincy 
has universal respect, and is meticulously respected 
by Europeans. George had an observant eye for 
everything that gives Africans respect from the 
“white world." His manorial formality, the things 
he did which led to his being called “The Major" 
or “George VII,” were designed to inspire respect. 

George was highly “race” conscious. He even had 
racial theories about the inherent degrees of race- 
consciousness among various jvhite nations. George 
wanted to be accepted for what he was by the 
white world, but not accepted in it. He was too 
proud to want less than the first, and too proud to 
be thought guilty of asking for the latter. He 
wanted Nigritude to escape from itself, but could 
not live in a world without Nigritude, not in 
Trinidad or London, not in Berlin or Moscow or 
Accra. Will Africa ever look upon his like again? 

Russell Warren Howe 


The B.B.C. Image 

By T. R. Fyvel 


P erhaps one should gently assume that the 
proportion of nonsense in Mr. Henry Fairlie’s 
attack on the BBC [Encounter, August] derives 
from his fixation on the conspiratorial theory of 
history. At moments his notion of “the Establish¬ 
ment” as a sinister force emasculating British 
culture via the BBC comes, indeed, perilously close 
to the view of the late Dr. Goebbels of “the Jews” 
as a conspiracy playing a parallel rSle in Germany. 
If this comparison sounds far-fetched, so do some 
of Mr. Fairlie’s charges. It is surely only prosaically 
obvious that the BBC of to-day shares in (a) the 
perennial problem of all big broadcasting organisa¬ 
tions—how to keep bureaucracy in place, and (b) the 
current problem of most British institutions of 
having to do some pretty hard re-thinking in this 
age of rapid social change. But when we come to 
this, it seems to me that the record of the BBC can 
compare favourably with that of its counterparts 
elsewhere in quite a number of ways. The follow¬ 
ing, for instance, are a dozen points in the BBC’s 
favour, jotted down as they came to me—1 was 
myself almost surprised by their number. 

i. Musical Life. Take only one pre-war event— 
the founding of the BBC Symphony Orchestra in 
1930. Through this orchestra, which first broke 
with the “deputy" practice in British orchestral 
life, revitalised the Proms, and was given three 
times the repertoire of the average orchestra, and, 
altogether, tnrough the policy of its music depart¬ 


ment in introducing young British composers and 
avant-garde music, the BBC was the largest single 
factor in that renaissance of British music which 
turned London, to the general surprise, into a world 
centre of music. 

2. Wartime News. Tastes in news presentation 
may have changed, but let us not forget how during 
the war the BBC built up an individual style of 
precise, unemotional news bulledns, keyed to 
Britain’s special position in the war, which not only 
gained unrivalled listener credence (during an 
Apennine winter at a U.S. headquarters tuned in 
to the BBC, I noted how intelligent Americans 
preferred its bulletins to their own) but also became 
a post-war model for radio stations from Hamburg 
to Tel Aviv. 

3. The European Service. Simultaneously the 
BBC set new standards for foreign-language broad¬ 
casts listened to throughout Europe and beyond. Its 
German Service, outplaying Nazi propaganda by a 
technique of truthfully admitting every British 
reverse and steadily gathering millions of German 
listeners, was above all a tour de force which by 
the end of the war had made commentators like 
Lindley Fraser familiar figures to vast numbers oi 
Germans. 

4. The Spirit of '45. While the wartime Light 
Programme relayed ...to the Forces was largely a 
Pop programme for the Other Ranks’ Mess, I was 
continually surprised by the amount of serious 
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social and political current-affairs material success¬ 
fully introduced into it. Springing from die grass¬ 
roots level of producers and script-writers, and not 
from any “Establishment," this trend had to my 
mind quite an influence on the electoral mood of 
1945. 

5. The Feature as Art Form. To turn to post-war 
days—if the future trend of sound radio is to-day 
unsure, for the record it should be said that the 
BBC broke quite new ground by giving writers of 
the standing of Louis MacNeice, Rayner Heppcn- 
stall, and Christopher Sykes a free hand to turn 
the “radio feature” into a living new art form 
pleasing to countless listeners. 

6. The Third Programme. This is by no means 
always to my taste, but if ever the charge of being 
Establishment-minded is misapplied, it surely is to 
the Third, which has been avant-gardiste almost to 
the point of obscurity. Anouilh, Ionesco, Beckett, 
Brecht were all introduced long before the sluggish 
London commercial theatre had even heard of 
them; Dylan Thomas was given lus first mass- 
audience and regular income; and so on. 

7. Third Programme Exports. Remarkable as it 
sounds, it is reported that through steady re¬ 
broadcasts from American university radio stations 
(which partly live on this material) the American 
audience for the Third is larger than the British. 
Nor should one forget the overseas readers of The 
Listener (which Lionel Trilling once described to 
me as the most directly useful to him of all the 
weeklies he receives). 

8. The Post-war European Service. Whatever the 
policy arguments abc«t the BBC broadcasts to 
countries behind the Iron Curtain (and they have 
been raised by Mr. K. and others), there is no 
doubt that they are both an integral part of BBC 
news and comment and have millions of faithful 
listeners—two essential facts in any realistic con¬ 
sideration of the BBC. 

9. The Suez Crisis. I happened to be travelling 
through four European countries during the two 
weeks of the Suez crisis, and I could observe how 
impressed Continental listeners were by the fact 
that the BBC reported Opposition attacks upon 
Government policy as faithfully as the Govern¬ 
ment’s own statements. As may be recalled, there 
was some controversy over this—but it could hardly 
be called Establishment-mindedness. 

10. Television Documentary. The question of 
polemic on television is most tricky (my American 


friends assure me that their free-for-all on com¬ 
mercial television is no guide to freedom). To my 
mind, the BBC’s “Panorama” programme in its 
heyday provided at least one model of social and 
political reportage that was fair, but, within agreed 
limits, hard-hitting—the latter attested by the pro¬ 
tests pouring in from the South African Govern¬ 
ment, the motor industry, the E.T.U., etc. I think 
“Panorama" also created a new image of sophisti¬ 
cated interviewing. As proof, in the elections both 
parties dropped hammed political speeches and 
turned to “Panorama” techniques (and sometimes 
even interviewers). 



theme 
medium, 

I can personally recall a few interesting BBC suc¬ 
cesses, such as Cartier’s production of 1984, which 
for the first time boldly introduced George Orwell 
to the British people, or the popularisation of arche¬ 
ology through the unexpected personage of Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler. 

12. Amateur Sport. This I want to make most 
strongly: in direct opposition to the popular Press, 
whose sports pages are through the tie-up with 
professionalism and gambling becoming increas¬ 
ingly yellow, BBC television policy has consistently 
supported and encouraged British amateur Sport. 
Mainly through BBC television, previous minority 
sports like athletics, amateur boxing, competitive 
swimming, show-jumping, and winter sports have 
been popularised among millions of young viewers. 

The above are a round-dozen points in favour of 
the BBC, chosen from a personal viewpoint. I quite 
agree that one could, if so inclinea, as readily 
formulate a dozen criticisms, including charges of 
timidity, stuffiness, and bureaucracy; but I think 
that to weigh the merits against the de-merits 
would be an extremely complex task. After all, 
except in the imagination of journalists like Mr. 
Fairlic, the BBC is anything but a monolithic 
organisation—auite the opposite, its various sections 
are at times almost eccentrically going their own 
way. If there had been a different start, could the 
manifold activities of the BBC have been carried 
out in a better way, and, if so, precisely how ? Con¬ 
sidered in the context of British life and with the 
relevant comparisons with broadcasting in other 
countries, this might be the theme of a highly in¬ 
teresting study. But it seems one on which Mr. 
Fairlic has not even begun to do his homework. 
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I find myself dizzy trying to follow the pro¬ 
cedure regarding the re-admission at the Frank¬ 
furt Congress last September of the Hungarian 
Centre to the International P.E.N. Club. Even "re- 
admission” is a dangerous word, liable to bring 
down on me the full weight of Mr. David Carver’s 
indignation,* because really the branch was never 
expelled, only suspended, and what we have to deal 
with (to employ the formula contrived by M. Andrf 
Chamson, the then International President) is the 
“suspension of the suspension.” Our correspondent 
in From the Other Shore got caught in a tangled 
web when he wrote that the Hungarian centre nad 
been suspended in Tokyo (September 1957) when, 
as Mr. Carver now points out, what happened at 
that time was a decision to investigate it. More¬ 
over, the Hungarian delegates did not come to 
London before Tokyo, but after. 

If the reader has managed to read the above para¬ 
graph will he please now look back and learn the 
essential facts by heart, before going on, or sooner 
or later he may be accused by Mr. Carver of being 
guilty not merely of “muddled thinking" but “a 
conscious or unconscious desire to convey a false 
picture.” All this is made worse, Mr. Carver goes 
on, getting redder and redder, by the fact that an 
editor of Encounter —Tweedledum or Tweedlcdcc 
—one of them—though Mr. Carver was too excited 
to see which—and they both look exactly alike any¬ 
way—except that one is dark and has a beard, the 
other very red, very white, very tall and beardless 
—one of them was there in Frankfurt—a guest of 
honour—with ample time to get to know all this, 
and on his return to correct our correspondent. 

Worst crime of all, our correspondent accuses 
the P.E.N.’s "Committee of Five” (which spun the 
procedural web) of "indulging in Realpoliti\" than 
which, thunders Mr. Carver, “nothing could be 
more false.” 

Probably the misunderstanding between us 
could be cleared away by Professor Sheldon, the 
sociologist who specialises in dividing human 
beings into types whose behaviour is conditioned 
by their physiognomy. Tweedledum, Dr. Sheldon 
would explain, is the visual-aural type, whereas 
Mr. Carver is perhaps the cerebrotonic. Tweedle¬ 
dum simply sees what he sees, hears what he hears; 
Mr. Carver is the chairmanly type through the 
channels of whose brain times and places and dates 
and categories and procedures go like yards of 
ticker tape. This tape knots itself round things 
which are the objects of decisions taken by the 
P.E.N. Club, and Mr. Carver cannot see the thing 
for the tape. 

1 am being untaib to Mr. Carver—who is an ener¬ 
getic, generous, and helpful person, in practice ex¬ 
tremely concerned at the London P.E.N. centre with 


helping refugees. But all (he same hit response to 
the violent reaction of people, who have stood or 
sat or been tortured in political prisons, to die very 
procedural proceedings at Frankfort, seems to me 
strange. 

In my rdle of Tweedledum let me describe what 
happened. The Congress was opened by M. Andr£ 
Chamson, the International President, who made a 
long speech from the chair with palpably no object 
but to have Mr. Gyorgy Boibni, Mr. Ladidaus 
Gerblyes, and Mr. Laszlo Kery—the representatives 
from Budapest—elected with as little debate and 
fuss as possible. M. Chamson adopted a special 
oratorical technique of persuasion—a kind of artful 
disintoxication of hard feelings. “Let us de- 
emotionalise the debate,” he began. Coming from 
a chairman who can scarcely open his mouth with¬ 
out declaring himself "profondSment imu" by 
something or other (who in Japan declared to his 
mostly Asian audience "nous sommes les coup- 
ablcs," under the impression of an emotion which 
apparently persuaded him that the Japanese were 
poor Asians once colonised by brutal Europeans— 
who in his concluding address in Germany ex¬ 
claimed, with his hand upon his heart, upon the 
hearts of all the P.E.N. Club, "nous sommes tom 
presque amoureux des Allemands”), coming from 
M. Andr£ Chamson, the effect was anxsthedsing— 
the operation could be performed. 

A few delegates then made speeches, most of 
them agreeing with the International President. 
After this there was a queue of perhaps six or seven 
delegates wanting to speak, several of whom had 
passed years in prison and who therefore may just 
possibly have felt qualified to represent a speechless 
line or writers in Hungary—some of them mem¬ 
bers of the P.E.N. Club—accumulating between 
them at the time of the debate 152 years of im¬ 
prisonment, quite apart from four sentences of life 
imprisonment (Istvan Bibo, Jozsef Gali, Gyula Ober- 
sovsky, Gyorgy Adam) which I cannot include in 
the total as I do not know how long they will run. 

One or two exiles did speak, incoherently. Just 
as one was preparing to try further the patience of 
the international meeting of the world’s consciences 
by speaking on behalf of these entombed alive, an 
outsize Belgian lawyer, M. Robert Goffin, trundled 
to the fore, and shouted at the top of his voice that 
this could not go on, enough had been said, we all 
knew that the matter was decided, we did not 
have to hear any more, and a vote should be taken. 
M. Chamson, Pontius-Pilate-like washing his hands, 
decided to take a vote whether the discussion should 
go on or not. There was a brief discussion of the 
discussion about the suspension of the suspension, 
and then a suspension of the discussion. 


A p t e a all this, Mr. Carver is simply staggered 
, by the suggestion that the P.E.N. Club plays 
at power-politics. Well. Qur correspondent diu not 
say it employed them, he said it played at them. 
In the couloirs (as they say) of the Goethe Haus 
the following arguments were being whispered: 
that if the P.E.N. djd not re-admit the Hungarian 
Gentre, UNESCO would find it difficult to go on 
subsidising the P.E.N.; that (horror of horrors) a 
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* See his letter in this issue, p. 84. 
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brand-new International PJLN. Club' cpight be 
formed behind the Iron Curtain. But the trump 
card was the argument that the Hungarians had 
promised to be good boys and speak up for the 
tailed Hungarian writers. More: a telegram to the 
Hungarian Government would be sent appealing 
to the Kadar Government for an act of clemency 
to Hungarian writers in prison. And, now, Mr. 
Carver writes, the telegram has had a “significant’’ 
result: after a long interval a telegram has come 
back. It says: “at present your request cannot be 

FULFILLED." 

Well, perhaps this is not power-politics; let us 
call it powerless-politics; but it is some kind of 
politics surely for the P.E.N. Club to contravene 
its own charter (which would oblige it to call upon 
the Hungarian members to do what they cannot 
do; without being tried for treason—“pledge them¬ 
selves to oppose any form of suppression of free¬ 
dom of expression in the country and community 
to which they belong”). 

One can sympathise with Mr. Carver in the 
world of the cold war whose split is reflected in 
the member countries, many of which have two 
branches—the home team and the exiles. This, to¬ 
gether with the pressures of International Organisa¬ 
tions like UNESCO which pretends to bring to¬ 
gether again what the cold war has put apart, puts 
the P.E.N. Club in a decidedly political situation, in 
which tact and diplomacy and compromise have to 
be used. I think there might conceivably be reasons 
for taking the Hungarians back. But the chief one 
offered at Frankfurt—that to do so might influence 
the Kadar regime to show “clemency” to the Hun¬ 
garian writers in jail was not, as was pretended, 
“realistic.” That an organisation of writers should 
fool themselves into thinking it was, calls to mind 
Auden’s lines: 

Intellectual disgrace 

Stares from every human face. 

writers are, like eveeyone else, involved in 
politics, but surely after the experience of the 
’thirties, of Stalinism, and of Hungary, they should 
beware of being dupes. They ought to know what 
they are doing and why they are doing it. A pos¬ 
sible justification for re-admitting the Hungarians 
might be—not that doing so would influence the 
Kadar regime—but that nothing that was not lost 
already would be lost by doing so and that some¬ 
thing might be gained. For good or bad, what 
would be gained would be the presence of three re- 

E tatives from Budapest. To pretend that Messrs. 

, Gerblyes, and Kery would go back to 
Budapest as evangelists of the Charter is absurd. 

It is more likely that Budapest would evangelise 
through them. In fact it began to do so—mildly— 
at Frankfurt. One of the P.E.N. Club delegates 
told me that he had been informed by the Hun¬ 
garians that Tibor Diry was a “political agitator’’— 
he had suggested to workers that they should . have 
the right to strike—and, in this case, my inter¬ 
locutor went on, difficult as it was for us to under¬ 
stand their point of view, we should try to do so 
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and not make a fuss about freeing D&y. Did any¬ 
one ever hear of anyone using arguments like this 
before? I have spent thirty years listening to them. 

If an international community of writers exists, 
surely the most important thing of all is that 
it should cultivate the utmost awareness of the 
fate of those of its own members who are 
silenced, oppressed, imprisoned. Yet at Frankfurt 
the procedure of rushing through a decision about 
readmitting the Hungarian Branch was given 
priority over any discussion of what was happening 
to the victims of the Hungarian Government. Every 
member of the P.E.N. should ask himself what he 
would like his international colleagues to do if he 
were in the situation of Tibor D6ry. This question 
was not posed at Frankfurt. It would have been 
“emotionalising” the situation. 

All this is related, of course, to the failure of the 
P.E.N. Congresses to represent world literature. 
It is irrelevant whether they are “jamborees,” but 
relevant that apart from the tourism and enjoyable 
outings, and a wonderful performance of Ele{tra, 
and some very enjoyable hospitality, the literary 
discussions followed a system of choosing speakers 
according to some strange kind of protocol. This 
meant almost total disregard for the interest of the 
theme under discussion (“Literature and the Age 
of Science”). 

A m i taking the P.E.N. too seriously? But the 
. Charter takes it seriously, and an organisation 
which solemnly, year after year, investigates, 
suspends, and un-suspends and re-suspends Hun¬ 
garians, obviously takes itself seriously. Moreover, 
the English branch has set an admirable example 
of the kind of work that such an organisation 
should do. It organises excellent discussions and 
treats writers as colleagues to be encouraged in 
achievement and supported in exile and distress. I 
criticise the P.E.N. Congress by applying to it stan¬ 
dards which are implicit in the P.E.N. Charter, 
and in the English P.E.N. organisation, and because 
I think that if there were not a P.E.N. Club it 
would be necessary to invent one. A new Interna¬ 
tional President, Alberto Moravia, has been elected; 
and I can scarcely imagine Mr. Moravia being 
happy in his office if the discussion of what are 
serious themes by colleagues of so high Calling 
sinks to the level of the Frankfurt P.E.N. Congress. 

But the tourist side of the outing was excellently 
provided for by our Frankfurt and Bundesrepublt\ 
hosts. It is possible perhaps to regard P.E.N. Con¬ 
gresses simply as outings for the Marquise Cfoile 
de Chabannes and her Marquis, M., Mine., and 
Mile [acques Charles, Jean Follain, Paul Fuval, 
Nina Herrera de Narvaez, Pierre Labraeheris, Mar- 
celle de Laguardille-Fournage, R<fo£ Lauret, Jean 
Lebrau, Marie-Louise L6d£, Louis Le Sidaner, and 
all the other distinguished French representatives of 
literature. At all events it was jolly to see them in 
a bus together, with M. Goffin, their Belgian col¬ 
league, in the fore, while Tibor D£ry and Gyula 
Hay sat in prison. 

Stephen Spender 



“A splendid testimonial to human dignity”-Times Lit. Supp, 
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STEPHEN SPENDER i 

“Paul Ignotus’s book is essen¬ 
tial reading for everyone who 
cares about humanity. It is 
an authentic tecord of the ut¬ 
most significance — truthful, 
tragic and funny—and it is also, 
by implication, a practical 
handbook analysing the politic¬ 
al truth that is different from 
ordinary farts, and which writes 
its lie in blood across whole 
countries.” 


THE SPECTATOR: 

“Mr. Ignotus’s moving and de¬ 
tailed chapters on his experience 
of torture and interrogation in 
prison should be carefully read 
. . . life lost all norms. It be¬ 
came a delirium of degradation, 
of arbitrary beatings and tor¬ 
ture, apparently without end, 
because even suicide was sys¬ 
tematically prevented.” 


GEORGE MIKES IN THE 
OBSERVER: 

“His satirical and slightly cyni¬ 
cal humour did not desert him 
in the midst of his moat infernal 
sufferings and was, probably, 
one of the main factors which 
helped him to survive his ordeal. 
His account reveals not only 
the brutality of the A. V. H. 
terror fumilar from earlier 
accounts but also its almost in¬ 
credible imbecility.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


THE PEOPLE OF THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

by John Masco Ailecro. This 
scholarly best-seller has now 
been reprinted. “It surrounds 
this famous find with 189 plates 
of every conceivable person and 
place concerned with the scrolls 
of the Essenes from the time 
they were discovered in a re¬ 
mote rock chimney near the 
Dead Sea by an itinerant Pales¬ 
tinian shepherd, Muhammad 
Adh-Dhib, ‘The Wolf’ — The 
Spectator 30s. 


THE THEORY OF THE 
NOVEL IN ENGLAND, 
1850-1870, 

by Richard Stang. Here des¬ 
cribed and placed in perspective 
is an important body of neglec¬ 
ted English criticism both prac¬ 
tical and theoretical, of mid- 
Victorian England. The author 
also shows that the major 
novelists were aware of the new 
and not-so-new problems of 
technique that the novel as a 
literary form called for. 32 s, 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
MAN AND POET 

J. c. Reid (whose book on 
Coventry Patmore was widely 
praised) has written a critical 
biography placing the man and 
his work in a perspective accep¬ 
table today—the first serious 
biography of Thompson to ap¬ 
pear for forty years. Reid 
discusses the years under the 
protection of the Meynells, the 
effect of laudanum and tuber¬ 
culosis and his touching friend¬ 
ship with Patmore. About 25s. 
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BOOKS & WRITERS 

A Dialogue with Durrell 

By Kenneth Young 


L awrence durrell is a small, hand- 
t some man with a permanent sun-tan, 
deep-set blue eyes, faded fair hair, and a blunt 
nose. He dresses without eccentricity; speaks 
with an accent that is Foreign Office rather 
than BBC; has, one hears, a temper. I had long 
wanted to meet him: his four interlinked novels 
about Alexandria— Justine, Balthazar, ’Mount- 
olive, and the forthcoming Clea— seemed to me 
major works with a powerful originality, the 
seal of success upon one of the most continu¬ 
ously interesting literary careers of the last 
twenty years. Lines from Durrell’s poetry I have 
found in my head at quite improbable 
moments— 

Something died out by this river ; but it seems 
Less than a nightingale ago. . . . 

My uncle has gone beyond astronomy. 

He sleeps in the music-room of the Host. . . . 

It was, again, an essay by Durrell years ago 
that led me to Dr. Georg Groddeck who became 
a prime influence in my life; it was Durrell’s 
poetry and prose which put my own long ex¬ 
perience of Greece into memorable words; and, 
in poor repayment, I had sought to pass on my 
appreciation. 

Eventually, a few weeks ago, we did meet in 
London and our exchanges, begun over lunch, 
continued in his hotel with a tape-recorder 
present, and passed on to a corresjpondcnce. 
Durrell does not often visit England. He has 
lived abroad for two decades—mainly in and 
around Greece and Egypt, with brief excursions 
to Yugoslavia and the Argentine. Indeed, he has 
a slight “thing" about England, “the prohibi¬ 
tions and anxieties of its Puritan culture which 
causes a deficit of sexual and emotional experi¬ 
ence,” and what his character, Pursewarden, 
refers to as its “frenzy of propriety ... all the 
passionate adjustment of, dress that goes on.” 
He himself speaks of it as a “love-nate com¬ 
plex." Durrell agreed with my guess that this 
sprang from the tension between two obvious 
incompatibilities: the fact that he was born and 


spent his early years in the still Kiplingescjue 
India, but also happened to be born an Irish¬ 
man with all the Irishman’s divided mind about 
England. 

—tn your novels you have written mainly 

1 about foreign people in foreign parts, and 
your English characters are almost entirely ex¬ 
patriates: do you feel that you are out of touch 
with English character and life to-day? Do you 
ever feel drawn to write about English people 
in England now? 

As you know, I am a colonial, born in India, 
and there is nothing more tenacious than a 
colonial who has to live away from England: we 
read the English papers far more closely than 
most people in England. I keep fairly closely 
in touch with English affairs. I must say, 
though, that as a novelist English life does not 
appeal to me. It seems rather constricted. 

—But then as an English novelist, are you not 
always going to be writing at an angle to the 
English universe if you are more or less con¬ 
stantly abroad? 

If you’ll forgive my saying so, I think this is 
one of our cardinal errors, namely, to assume 
that art is a form of purely patriotic response 
to a given place. I think that is probably a re¬ 
flection of our rather parochial attitude in 
refusing to admit we are part of Europe. I per¬ 
sonally would like to feel I was an Engfish- 
European. 

—You are now more or less permanently 
settled in France. Will you write again about 
Greece or Alexandria, or do you feel that your 
efuartet of novels and your travel boo\s have 
flushed them from your system? 

I have not made up my mind about this. 
Certainly places go dead on you after you have 
done a book on them, though often they come 
alive again after a lapse of time. 

—Why do you thin\ your "Alexandria 
Quartet" has had such a prize-winning success 
in France and Germany? Why, more particu - 
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larly, is your verse-play, Sappho, never produced 
here, having almost simultaneous productions 
in three German towns this year? 

The Germans have a highly-developed meta¬ 
physical sense, whereas we tend to think o£ 
philosophy as a systematic arrangement of 
ideas. I think what some English readers 
find “enigmatic” in my novels—in Purse- 
warden’s remarks, for example—the Germans 
find metaphysically exciting. But they could 
not have produced a Locke or a Hume. 

— Would you say you were essentially a 
writer of ideas? 

I would rather say that 1 was a poet who had 
stumbled into prose, but of course ideas mean 
a great deal to me. Groddeck is particularly 
precious to me as he represents a type (doctor, 
poet, priest) which I feel is going to come again 
as soon as the sciences realise how near they are 
to one another. 

—Q omewhere in Justine, you reveal that 

J Darley, one of the main characters, has 
the same initials as yourself — “L.G.D.,” and in 
any case "Darley" isn't too far from “Durrell." 
Do you mean by this that Darley is your mouth¬ 
piece? 

It's not autobiographical in that sense. It’s a 
private joke with myself, as it were. But some¬ 
times this sort of thing helps you to identify a 
bit, where you want, for example, to feel how 
your character is going to feel. The situations, 
of course, are imaginary. When you read Clea 
I hope you will feel that Darley was necessarily 
as he was in Justine because the whole business 
of the four books, apart from other things, shows 
the way an artist grows up. The books are 
really a sort of thesis in poetic illumination. I 
wanted to show, in the floundering Darley, how 
an artist may have first-class equipment and 
still not be one. 

—But isn’t there a contradiction here? In the 
preface to Balthazar you say your central topic 
is "an investigation of modern love." Now you 
say you are really doing a portrait of an artist 
growing up. . . . 

Yes, but it ties in in numerous ways. For 
example, I am trying to illustrate the bi-sexual 
Eros which Freud disinterred after it had been 
lost, virtually since Plato. That is why I deal so 
freely with love in all its aspects. But in the last 
volume (Clea) I am trying to develop the idea 
that the sexual act is our “knowing” machine. 
It is the point d'appui of the psyche; and you 
can determine much about a culture or a civilisa¬ 
tion from its approach to sex. 

—How near would you say you are to D. H, 
Lawrence's idea that it is only through sex that 
you get dose to the real universe? r 


I have been very much influencedjby Law¬ 
rence as a writer, but not as a person of ideas. 
Lawrence, in spite of his heroic and magnifi¬ 
cent tilt at the conventions of the day and his 
attempt to deepen and widen consciousness 
(which he certainly did), remained at heart a 
Puritan. There is still a touch of Calvinism 
about his insistence on certain sexual motifs. 
His passion about marriage, for example. He 
does not carry it to scientific lengths. He does 
not say that, oiologically, monogamy appears to 
be the rule. He ascribes his ideas very largely 
to his own psyche. * 

— Yes, but surely he is also saying that in the 
sexual act you have this special—what he called 
"blood" — knowledge? 

True, but I feel that to cut off the head and 
exclude the reason in order to locate the affective 
nature of man in the abdomen, as he did, is 
to make the river flow backwards. Underneath 
it I discern another attempt to foist on us 
Rousseau’s “Noble Savage.” My notion of the 
affective flow is upwards, a notion I have bor¬ 
rowed from the Hindus. Lawrence cuts the tree 
down, and emphasises only the dark roots; I 
would like the tree to blossom the other way 
round, and this can come about only from the 
happy marriage of reason aAd intuition. Law¬ 
rence’s complete rejection of all the scientific 
data available to us to-day is rather like retiring 
to Bournemouth on a pension! 

—You have, in fact, a bias towards a more 
pagan view? 1 thinly this emerges in your poem, 
"Deus Loci." 

Yes, that is a sort of little sex god of the 
Mediterranean. The thing I have never marched 
well with is all the Hebraic gibber we have 
incorporated into our view of Christianity: for 
example, atonement, redemption. I am afraid I 
am a pre-atonement, pre-redemption, and pre¬ 
original-sin man. I don’t think Lawrence was. 

— Except, perhaps, in The Man Who Died? 
The tragedy is that in The Man Who Died 
—it’s his most perfect short story—Lawrence- 
found a way out and phrased it beautifully— 
but he didn’t live to incorporate it in any great 
work of art. Because his health failed him. 
Whereas, if he had had ten more years, we 
would have seen an artist of incomparable 
stature and importance to Europe. 

—Yom fed, then, that Lady Chatterky's Lover 
(which followed The Man Who Died) was a 
failure? 

Yes. The gallantry resides in what he tried to 
do rather than in what he achieved. 

—Talking of Lady Chatterley, would you 
have wished—censorship apart—to have been as 
explidt in your descriptions of the sexual act? 
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F. A. Lea presents the first biography of 
Middleton Murry. Editor of The Athenaeum, 
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Or, come to that, as explicit as your old friend, 
Henry Miller? 

No, I wouldn’t have been as tough, being 
different temperamentally from Miller. 

—Do you feel, incidentally, that stylistically 
or otherwise, you have been influenced by 
Miller? 

Yes. See The Blac\ Boo/f for a strong in¬ 
fluence of Miller’s tremendous, rampaging prose 
style. I have also been influenced by him in my 
life and not merely as an artist. His courageous 
refusal to do anything except what he feels he 
must has always been an example to me. It 
seems to me that a real artist should have a 
sense of vocation, and be ready to die in the 
streets, as Miller so nearly has done more than 
once, rather than turn his hand to the thousand 
compromises which we all live by—journalism, 
teaching, B.B.C., diplomacy. . . . 

—Getting bac\ to your novels: you were talk¬ 
ing about reason just now. Now you say in one 
of the notes to your novels that de Sade—from 
whom you ta\e your epigraphs—"demonstrates 
pure rationalism." A hard saying, surely? 

What I meant was that I see in de Sade the 
literary twin of the French Revolution, and, of 
course, following from the French Revolution, 
of Marxism, which are both attempts to impose 
purely rationalised systems on the body politic. 

— Don't follow: / thought de Sade was a 
specialist in sexual excess? 

Perhaps, the remark was a little enigmatic. 
I interpret it to myself this way: all de Sade’s 
excesses were "voulus." They were a scientific 
investigation into sex. His object—and he pro¬ 
claims it all the time—is to try and show 
deliberately that there is no morality in nature. 
He is quite rightly regarded in France as a failed 
religious man. 

—Now what about your statement that you 
are "attempting to interrogate human values 
through an honest representation of human 
passions?" 

Well, I believe that human beings best reveal 
themselves in their relations to one another 
through the point faible, the sexual relation. . . . 

—You have called it a psychic act, a "bio¬ 
logical paraphrase of the truth.” / thin\ you 
ma\e Justine remar\ that only in the act of 
physical love is the full flavour of personality 
revealed. 

Yes. But I wanted to go one step further, and 
by my representation of the play of human 
passions to suggest that the human personality 
as such is an illusion. 


• Published—in France only—in 1938. 


—You have examined the scientific bases for 
that point of view in discussing Freud, Einstein, 
Heisenberg, and the "space-time continuum" in 
your Key to Modern Poetry, 

I’m afraid 1 made a mistake there as a 
result of following Wyndham Lewis’ Time and 
Western Man which first led me in the direction 
of this kind of thinking. I confused Bergsonian 
time with Einsteinian time. It only dawned on 
me years later that time wedded to matter in 
the Einsteinian conjunction is not precisely Berg- 
sonian time, because the notions of time between 
Plato and Bergson had not Changed very much. 
Indeed Bergson (under whom Proust studied) 
said he could not understand Einsteinian time 
and that the continuum was an enigma to him. 

—That brings me to something that worries 
me. You say in your preface to Balthazar that 
you are basing the scheme of your four novels 
on the relativity proposition—on the space-time 
continuum. Are you not in fact trying to reflect 
in a literary way mathematical concepts in the 
form of your novels, and is it really possible 
to do so? 

Your feeling may be justified. I had a letter 
from a mathematician saying: “Dear Boy, 
Poppycock! The continuum is a mathematical 
concept and to try and make literature from 
such things is rubbish.” He may well be right, 
too. All I know is that I might have addressed 
the same sort of letter to Mr. Mercator about 
his projection and said: “Dear Boy, This is not 
a sphere." To which he would have replied that 
“it wasn’t intended as a sphere but you see 
what I’m getting at.” I am simply using the 
continuum as one of the most important cosmo¬ 
logical formulations of the day to do a poetic 
dance upon, as it were. 

But if I do the interior linking of the books 
right they should raise one terrific problem, 
namely, personality. In this stereophonic con¬ 
text, I think it does raise a question in your 
mind as to whether the human personality is 
not a selective fiction or a polite figment. Rais¬ 
ing questions like the Principle of Indeter¬ 
minacy affects the whole basis of human 
personality—and you come out in Hindu meta¬ 
physics! 

—Yes, I see all that, but . . . 

If the experiment comes off, if you have all 
four books held in your cranium, you should 
get a notion of the continuum. I am using 
human beings instead of figures. Consequently, 
subject to all the problems of just pure novel 
writing, I am trying to illuminate them from 
five or six different sides. 

A t this point*,I suggested that much of 
. what he was after had been done, and in 
purely literary terms, by Ford Madox Ford. I 
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lent Darrell Ford's The Good Soldier ,.he read 
it oversight, and then wrote: 

I’m so glad I. didn't read The Good Soldier 
before writing Justine or I might never have 
finished her I This novel is an eye-opener with 
its brilliant organisation and gathering momen¬ 
tum; it’s fit to put beside the best of our time. 
How the devil didn’t I know his work? 

—The point is, his form is all tucked in and 
painless. It worries me to feel that after you 
have ended your novel you add what you call 
"Consequential Data”; they are sort of after¬ 
thoughts and l feel they spoil what should be 
more of a Mozartian weave. 

I think the ragged ends, you know, illustrate 
the principle of Indeterminacy. This is deliber¬ 
ate. I deliberately scribbled down at the end of 
Clea, for instance, five or six pieces of data 
which themselves could make five or six more 
novels, cither interpolated or exterpolated—this 
isn’t to infuriate the reader but simply to indi¬ 
cate that it would be possible to expand the 
Quartet without it becoming roman fieuve. I 
felt it worth trying to get away from the serial 
form of the roman fieuve which after all only 
illustrates another form of cancer—the wilful 
multiplication of healthy cells in a Jules Romains 
over thirty volumes! I can’t have made a worse 
failure than that (if I have failed) because he 
at the end has to apologise for not winding up 
the fate of nearly thirty characters 1 

—The Quartet isn't a failure: it’s a success — 
and not only d’estime. You have a wide public. 

Well, I’m trying to give them value for 
money, even in ordinary Maria Marten terms, 
melodrama, suspense, plots. But, of course, I’m 
taking all sorts of risks: it is extremely danger¬ 
ous to write one book and then write another 
which contradicts it entirely and almost line-by- 
line I 

—All that comes off: to read the "other side " 
of the story is always fascinating. So, of course, 
is the writing itself—those magnificent descrip¬ 
tions of the duc^-shoot, the ball, and so on. 
Some critics complain that these are too much 
li\e set-pieces, stuc\ on, as it were. 

I am always conscious of being over-lush in 
that way. I can only plead that it comes natur¬ 
ally to me. These novels were done under terri¬ 
fic pressure, financial pressure, I had to get some 
money for them, and I did them in a very short 
space of time. Balthazar was written in six 
weeks and went to the printer as it was. So if 
the lushness is there it is not due to my over¬ 
working the material. But I would like to put 
in a plea for good writing in the sense of elegant 
writing. There is no reason why we shouldn’t 
have some polish, manner, and style. Writing 
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has become so like galvanised iron nowadays 
that even quite good books are sometimes ter* 
ribly difficult to read because of the pedestrian 
notation of the prose. 

—Of course the people who criticise you 
often brush off your novels as "experimental 
’twenties stuff." 

It depends whether you are content to be a 
minor Proust. I wanted to try and make a 
break-through. The obsession with time has led 
rather to a mocked drain. When you think of 
the enormous sort of word-bog of Finnegans 
Wal^e or the over-elaboration of Virginia 
Woolf, I think I move rather smartly to the 
attack compared with them, At any rate, I have 
the comfortable feeling of having done some¬ 
thing to the top of my bent: if it isn’t good 
enough, I will try again. But I can’t do any 
better at the moment. 

—You are planning to write a comic novel: 
on the lines of your Esprit dc Corps and Stiff 
Upper Lip? 

No. I would like to do something big, 
rambling, and perhaps rather bawdy. My theory 
is if you get too priggish and rule out the 
bawdry, you also lose the tenderness. The two 
things march together, as they did for the 
Elizabethans. I want to do a selection of the 
more robust Elizabethan prose writers. I wish 
we could recapture the enormous range of 
feeling the Elizabethans enjoyed, from the 
utmost vulgarity and bawdry to the greatest 
delicacy, sophistication, and refinement. Do you 
think that if people understood half of 
Ophelia’s speeches they would allow Hamlet to 
be played before schoolchildren to-day? Merciful 
is ignorance. 


—T T o w exactly do you write — pen, type- 

11 writer? To a plan, or in concentrated 
bursts? 

Prose with a typewriter, poetry with a pen. 
When I get going on a novel I like a long, 
regular spell at it without visitors or interrup¬ 
tions. I can work up to fourteen hours a day. 
I try to strike an average, and not fall below 
1,500 words a day. My Foreign Service experi¬ 
ence turned me into a trained journalist, and I 
could write, if necessary, in the Daily Express 
news-room. Now I am free, I get up at six and 
try to break the back of the morning’s work 
by midday, when the postman comes. 

—Any more specific difference between poetic 
and prosaic composition? 

My first concern as a novelist is to get two- 
thirds of the book done before I start niggling 
and altering. I find that the form of a book ana 


its balance doesn’t become manifest before page 
300. But poems are like stalactites—you have to 
sit around waiting for them to form, they don’t 
respond to being hurried. But novels can be 
ushed on by the scruff of the neck, even if you 
ave a splitting headache. You can always go 
back ana heighten the colour of your adjectives, 
put a bit of rouge into a weak passage, tidy up 
and chop later. A poem is like fishing where 
you have to get the whole fish out of the water 
—and it mustn’t be a boot when you get it. 
That takes an awful lot of time—and you don’t 
get relatively paid enough to»do it. 

— Will you not write any more poems? 

I hope to do so. 

—Have you any unpublished poems? 

My only unpublished poems are quite un¬ 
publishable except in Paris. [Among these are 
some songs that his character, Scobic, is meant 
to have sung.] I tear up a lot, but having just 
been confronted by my forthcoming Collected 
Poems I conclude that I don’t tear up enough! 

—About your poetry: how much of an in¬ 
fluence was Eliot? Less, l would guess, than 
Auden? 

I don’t think I’m an important enough poet 
even to think in those terms. My Collected 
Poems arc hardly longer than those of Edward 
Thomas. Certainly Auden and Eliot arc the 
masters of us all. I found Eliot’s earlier manner 
chilly. I even tried to write a satire on him to 
show my disapproval of his work. Then I found 
he was inimitable which made me realise he 
was a great poet. One has one’s likes and dis¬ 
likes. I dislike Pope but Byron would knock 
me down for saying so—and 1 like Byron! 

—What about the Four Quartets? 

It’s the finest long mystical poem in English 
since Crashaw—the finest ever, I should say. 

— Doesn’t your own wor\ tend towards 
mysticism? 

Yes, though it’s temerarious to say so. But the 
Christian European form doesn’t appeal to me 
with its strong self-mutilation angle. We’ve 
built a wailing wall in the middle or the Euro¬ 
pean psyche. As for mysticism, I prefer some¬ 
thing like the Sufi doctrine. I’m a dervish. I 
dance, or try to. 

—Yours is perhaps more of a nature 
mysticism? 

I think the Greek landscape is absolutely 
saturated by intimations of the basic type of 
mind that grew up in it, and in Greece you 
feel the pagan worJd is very close. Where I live 
now, in the South of France, you feel some¬ 
thing equally strong—you feel Nostradamus, 
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die Provencal singers, the intense savagery, and 
a different sort or mysticism. In Dorset, where 
I was living last year, the Druids were pretty 
close, I thought. Pre-history in Britain needs a 
come-back. I am only sorry we have muddled 
it all up via Blake and company. England is 
saturated with these kinds of intimation but 
they get overlaid by theological and historical 
background. 

—You saw a good deal of Dylan Thomas at 
one time? 

Yes, he was a very honest man, though I was 
a bit shocked to find the amount of'mutation 
of adjectives that went on, but his wonderful 
Welsh bardic quality kept him well on the ball. 

—No affinities there 7 

We used to have slight arguments, because I 
maintained that poetry should try and say 
something; Dylan does say something here and 
there but only intermittently. It’s mosdy the 
colour and the thrash of words he loves. Read¬ 
ing him last year, it occurred to me that there 
are perhaps two different sorts of poets—those 
who are of importance to their language and 
those who are of importance to the generalised 
language of ideas. I’d link Dylan with 
Mallarm£, for example, whereas Mallarm^ is not 
my sort of poet, but he is terribly important to 
the structure of the French language. 

—About your earlier wor\. . . . 

All the work I did before I heard the sound 
of my own voice is hardly worth investigation. 
Panic Spring (1937) was a brain-construct, not a 
gift. I think The Blac\ Boo\, in which I struck 
oil for the first time, might suggest a confused 
sort of sketch for the present “Alexandria 
Quartet.” 

—The success of your "Quartet" has made 
you free for the first time of the need to earn a 
living otherwise than by writing. Is that a total 
gain? Eliot, for instance, has recently said that 
if he hadn't had to bother about earning a living 
"it would have had a deadening influence” on 
him. 

Yes, Eliot has said so to me. But he has a 
relatively comfortable job compared to the ones 
I have had to do for the Foreign Office, mostly 
in crisis spots. [Durrcll was Government P.R.O. 
in Cyprus during the recent troubles, and wrote 
of his experiences in Bitter Lemons.] They were 
valuable to me as a novelist, but of not much 
help otherwise. Also now, I do several different 
sorts of writing, some painting, some shooting, 
and some stone-wall building. 

S o we parted. But a few days later he 
wrote on a postcard: 

Glad that you seem to realise that all answers 
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to questions are provisional because I am still 
growing. Next year I might believe the opposite 
of all 1 believe to-day I It’s damnable but a fact 
few critics or admirers grasp when they per¬ 
suade one to be ex cathedra in answering ques¬ 
tions. And knowing this, one feels rather a 
mountebank. . . . 


The Masculine Mode 

The Spare Chancellor: The Life of Walter 
Bagehot. By Alastair Buchan. Chatto and 
Windus. 25s. 

I t is almost impossible to write of Walter 
Bagehot to-day without taking, as one’s point 
of departure, G. M. Young’s classic description 
of him as the greatest Victorian. 

... A man who was in and of his age and 
who could have been of no other; a man with 
sympathy to share and genius to judge its senti¬ 
ments and movements; a man not too illustrious 
or too consummate to be companionable, but 
one, nevertheless, whose ideas took root and are 
still bearing; whose influence, passing from one 
fit mind to another, could transmit and still im¬ 
part the most precious element in Victorian 
civilisation, its robust and masculine sanity. 

“Robust” is not, perhaps, the appropriate 
term. Alastair Buchan’s excellent new bio¬ 
graphy provides abundant testimony to the effect 
that a perfect sanity, like any perfect equili¬ 
brium, may be a most precarious thing. Bage- 
hot’s mother went mad; his half-brother was an 
imbecile; his wife was an inconsolable hypo¬ 
chondriac; he himself was inexplicably parsi¬ 
monious—a wealthy man who felt he could not 
afford cigars. There is indeed a peculiar delicate¬ 
ness of health, physical and mental, that 
characterises the great Victorians, and especially 
the most vigorous among them. Victorian 
“sanity” often seems to be a kind of desperate 
clinging to social reality by men who, despite 
their exaggerated prosaic demeanour, had to be 
perpetually vigilant lest this reality vanish 
entirely and they be left in a dark solitude. 

In one of his letters Bagehot wrote: “My 
mother, who many years ago was subject to 
attacks of delirium, has of late fallen into a 
good deal of habitual delusion and aberration, 
which, I fear, will end in ultimately disqualify¬ 
ing her for society.” That final clause falls a 
little oddly on our ears. We are no less ready 


to shudder at die horrors of madness, but ytt 
would more likely reckon as the final horror 
its effect upon our interior life rather than its 
disqualifying us for society. We have not so keen 
a sense as the Victorians of society as the refuge 
of sanity, and of the self as the source of 
delirium. 

One consequence of this difference is that, on 
the whole, we possess a finer literary sensibility 
than did the Victorians, so that Bagehot’s liter¬ 
ary essays do not much impress us, agreeable 
and perceptive as many of them are. As Mr. 
Buchan points out, he had “a'fear of probing too 
deep beneath the surface, an instinctive aversion 
from the tragic in literature and life” which 
sweetened him for his own age, but rather sours 
him for ours. But this defective literary sensi¬ 
bility is only the counterpart to a heightened 
political one, in contrast with which ours is 
coarse in the extreme. Politics is, among other 
things, a wholehearted attention to the pheno¬ 
mena of living together and a resolute vigilance 
against the subterranean noumena, the dark 
forces that emerge from the depths of personal 
existence. “The knack of style is to write like 
a human being,” Bagehot declared. As a general 
prescription, this is inadequate, to put it mildly. 
Yet as it pertains to the political aspect of 
writing, it is profoundly true. What makes for 
great literature, or even for great philosophy, 
does not make for a peaceable and well-ordered 
polity. It was not out of sheer ill-humour that 
Plato banished poets from his ideal republic. 

if the “robustness” of Bagehot’s sanity may be 
questioned, its masculinity may not. When he 
said “I am cheerful but not sanguine,” he was 
defining the masculine mode in politics, as 
against the feminine which is aggrieved and 
marvellously optimistic. And his description of 
the age of Gibbon, as one in which authors had 
ceased to write for students and had not yet 
begun to write for women, may—from our van¬ 
tage point—be applied to his own. Victorian 
women read about politics, of course; but they 
were not written to by the serious journalist. 
Victorian political journalism was, basically, an 
extension of masculine conversation—a conversa¬ 
tion, moreover, among men of affairs who had 
first-hand knowledge of what was going on, 
who read the newspapers primarily for the 
leaders and the obituaries, and who had an in¬ 
tuitive appreciation of the possibilities and per¬ 
plexities of human government. There is no 
pathos in Bagehot, no nostalgia for an impos¬ 
sible past nor enchantment with an impossible 
future—which helps explain why, for the young 
reader to-day, he teems somewhat alien and 
forbidding. Even in the universities he tends to 
be passed over. Any man who could say bluntly 
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that “the reason why so few good books are 
written is that so few people who can write 
books know anything,” does not endear himself 
to professors, even of “political science.” 

It is characteristic of Bagehot that, when he 
treats of any political subject, the temperature 
surrounding it should drop by several degrees. 
With the frost, there goes a biting clarity of 
vision: 

No man has come so near our definition of a 
constitutional statesman—the power of a first- 
rate man and the creed of a second-rate mind. 
From a certain peculiarity of intellect and for¬ 
tune, he was never in advance of his time. Of 
almost all the great measures with which his 
name is associated, he attained great eminence as 
an opponent before he attained even greater 
eminence as their advocate. ... As long as . . . 
these questions remained the property of first-class 
intellects, as long as they were confined to philan¬ 
thropists or speculators, as long as they were only 
advocated by austere, intangible Whigs, Sir 
Robert Peel was against them. So soon as the 
same measures, by the progress of time, the stir¬ 
ring of understanding, the conversion of receptive 
minds, became the property of second-class 
intellects, Sir Robert Peel became possessed of 
them also. ... If we picture in our minds a 
nature at once active and facile, easily acquiring 
its opinions from without, not easily devising 
them from within, a large placid, adaptive intel¬ 
lect, devoid of irritable intense originality, prone 
to forget the ideas of yesterday, inclined to accept 
the ideas of to-day ... we shall begin to . . . 
comprehend the character of . . . 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, surely? Or even 
Harold Macmillan? The essence of constitu¬ 
tional statesmanship has not much changed 
over the past century. We no longer seem, how¬ 
ever, as capable as Bagehot was of comprehend¬ 
ing it so firmly, with no illusions, no cant, no 
disdainful malice. Keynes’ essays in biography 
are about the only ones we might propose to 
stand with Bagehot’s; and they are so very 
feline, so much less substantial, in comparison. 

The masculine mode in politics has its limita¬ 
tions, to be sure. Especially it has a tendency 
towards reducing things to their merely prag¬ 
matic dimension, and to concentrate on the busi¬ 
ness of government, its more immediate profits 
and losses. Bagehot was not immune to this; 
but more often he managed, somehow, to make 
of his self-imposed limitations an original 
power. Himself between sizes in politics, as he 
put it, he set out to discover and celebrate the 
middle order—not the heroic men of action or 
the brilliant philosophers (of Burke he said that 
“he saw a great truth and he saw nothing else”) 
but the man-in-politics whose problem was to 
do the right thing, at the right time, in the right 
way. As Mr. Buchan puts it: “It was mind in 


action, the pressure of political circumstance 
upon political principle, that fascinated him.” 
And Bagehot’s mind was so constituted as to 
be preternaturally capable of making, about this 
middle order, “the rarest kind of discovery, that 
of the already known." (Such was Leslie 
Stephen’s tribute to The English Constitution.) 
This was a general quality of the Victorian 
political mind at its best. It was never to any 
extent a philosophical mind. But it was not 
simply empirical and improvising, cither. In the 
history of political thought it has somewhat the 
same status as Jane Austen's novels in the his¬ 
tory of literature: not world-moving or soul¬ 
shaking, but perfect in its own between-size 
way. 

there is one other important respect in which 
Bagehot’s thought can be said to be “mascu¬ 
line”—it is probably the most important respect. 
His way of looking at politics, his vision of the 
political process, was shaped by a previous in¬ 
struction in the classics. He was one of the last 
of the Ciceronians. This meant, first of all, that 
he was immune to the temptations of historicism 
—politics was the reconciliation of principle with 
circumstance, not the invention of principle to 
suit circumstance (or imagined circumstance). 
And it meant, secondly (and this follows from 
the first), that he remained immune to the en¬ 
thusiasm, the sentimentalism, the messianism, 
the apocalypticism of the political religions 
which, even in his day, were beginning to 
inundate political life. 

Bagehot was a democrat in his time, in his 
country; but he did not “believe in” democracy, 
as one is supposed to nowadays. To have an 
ultimate commitment to one form of political 
organisation would have struck him as a mis¬ 
direction of faith, which was not to be expended 
on things temporal. Regimes wax, and regimes 
wane; democracy could claim no exception to 
this sublunary fate. In so far as there was one 
transcending political principle to which he 
adhered, it was the one he learned from Greek 
and Roman thought: the best kind of govern¬ 
ment was that which enabled the best men to 
govern. We interpret this as an “aristocratic” 
principle. But before democracy firmly estab¬ 
lished itself as the sovereign political religion, 
this was regarded as merely a rational (and 
practically self-evident) principle. Indeed, it 
would not have occurred to the Founding 
Fathers of the American Republic (who also had 
cut their political eye teeth on Cicero) to ques¬ 
tion it. And if they were, at the same time, 
democrats, it was because they were convinced 
that, in their enlightened age, democracy would 
ensure the government of the best—what Jeffer¬ 
son called the “natural aristocracy of talent.” 
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It was as a democrat, in this sense, that Bage- 
hot opposed the Reform Bill of 1867. The 
current view is that the debate over this measure 
was waged between democrats and anti-demo¬ 
crats. Nothing could be more misleading. It 
was a debate within democracy. All democratic 
systems have some kind of limitation on 
suffrage, even if only based on age. Does it really 
make sense to assert that a country which grants 
the vote at 18 is “more democratic” than one 
which grants it at 21 or 25 P And if Switzer¬ 
land, which refuses the vote to women, is not 
democratic, what then is it? After the event, 
Bagehot came to the conclusion that his fears 
had been exaggerated, that the British urban 
workers were sufficiently civil to use their votes 
prudently. But these fears ought not to be con¬ 
temptuously dismissed as mere prejudice. They 
are the kinds of fears that any sensible man, 
who can discern the difference between political 
philosophy and political demagogy, would do 
well to entertain. For, as Bagehot said, “nobody 
will understand Parliament government who 
fancies it an easy thing. . . .” 

Bagehot, like so many of his contemporaries, 
displayed a powerful detachment from the 
democracy he was committed to. And it is pre¬ 
cisely this combination of detached-attachment 
that makes Victorian thought on the problems 
of liberty and democracy—despite all conflicting 
emphases and variations in specific opinion—so 
supremely sane. 

Irving Kristol 


Three Novels 

The Humbler Creation. By Pamela Hansford 
Johnson. Macmillan. 16s. 

A Heritage and Its History. By I. Compton- 
Burnett. Gollancz. 15s. 

The Pledge. By Friedrich Durrenmatt. Jona¬ 
than Cape. 13s. 6d. 

A s a novelist, Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson 
• is something of a mystery, or, if that is put¬ 
ting it too high, of a puzzle. She has so many 
of the qualities which make a novelist that one 
cannot quite understand why they do not make 
her a better one; she sees so many of the signifi¬ 
cant details of life that one wonders why life 
seems to have escaped from the picture they 
finally compose; she writes with a skill and in¬ 
telligence which many better novelists might 
envy, yet all the skill and intelligence never per¬ 
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suade one that one is reading anything else but 
the most readable and most marketable kind of 
fiction; the kind, that is, which has pretensions 
to be something more. Perhaps the answer is that 
the puzzle is simply one of one’s own making, 
and that one is asking, or expecting, more than 
she wishes to give from a writer who is perfectly 
satisfied to remain within the narrow limits 
which circumscribe the contemporary English 
novel. Even so, one wonders why she should be 
content with so modest an ambition. 

Maurice Fisher, in The Humbler. Creation, is 
the vicar of a London parish in one of those 
residential areas which since the war have suf¬ 
fered a rapid social decline. He is married to a 
vain, silly, beautiful, frigid woman who gives 
him no help in his multifarious duties as a 
parish priest. As a vicar’s wife she is a singularly 
unspiriiual Mary; the part of Martha is played 
by her widowed sister Kate, who with her two 
teen-age sons shares the vicarage at St. Law¬ 
rence’s. Miss Hansford Johnson gives a harrow¬ 
ing and convincing account of the claustro¬ 
phobic world of genteel poverty, overwork, re¬ 
ligious apathy, parish gossip, and intrigue, 
which so many Anglican clergymen are con¬ 
demned to inhabit; less successfully, she tries 
to suggest the depth of religious feeling 
which might make it tolerable for such a 
person as Maurice Fisher. But his troubles 
are heavier than most; he is a man not only 
of deep religious faith but of strong sexual 
passions which his wife fails to satisfy, and he 
falls into a love affair, which stops short of bed, 
with a sympathetic and well-heeled widow who 
has remained one of his parishioners although 
she is an agnostic. Equally, his sister-in-law, 
frustrated in her feelings for him, also has a 
love affair, which does not stop short of bed, 
with a drunken and disreputable journalist who 
however unsatisfactory in other ways is deeply 
satisfactory as a lover. In her case love and bed 
lead to marriage and, presumably, to a kind of 
happiness; in Maurice’s, the difficulties of carry¬ 
ing on a love affair and keeping out of bed 
while remaining a parish priest and a married 
man lead only to misery. Profane love is sacri¬ 
ficed to sacred, and at the end Maurice sees 
himself (and Miss Hansford Johnson invites us 
to agree with him) as one of those martyrs to the 
faith who continue to praise the Lord while the 
flames are already consuming his flesh. 

Miss Hansford Johnson tells this story with 
considerable insight and penetration, and the 
scenes of clerical life in her novel are particularly 
good. She almost even succeeds in making us 
sympathise with Maurice’s predicament, except 
that on reflection we realise that no illusion of 
reality attaches to Maurice’s passion either for 
God or the widow, so that both seem in the 
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nature of fantasies invented to compensate for 
the very real miseries of his life. We reel, in fact, 
that Miss Hansford Johnson has told an interest* 
ing story but hds not told the truth about it; 
and equally that she cannot do this because she 
shares too many of the illusions which afflict her 
own characters. 

how different things are when we turn to Miss 
Compton-Burnett. She has few if any of the con¬ 
ventional talents of the novelist, unless one 
counts among them a gift for dialogue which 
we would more naturally associate with the 
stage. Yet one has only to read the first para¬ 
graph of her novel to be plunged once again, all 
disbelief suspended, into that completely con¬ 
vincing world of the imagination of which all 
her novels are an exploration. No one has gone 
further than Miss Compton-Burnett to demon¬ 
strate in practice Mr. Henry Green’s dictum that 
novelists should eliminate every element of 
description; all that we know about her char¬ 
acters is that they live in the country on in¬ 
herited wealth, at a time and a place which 
might be anywhere in Western Europe during 
the last three thousand years but have slightly 
more resemblance to Edwardian England than 
anywhere else. Everything else about them we 
must learn from their own mouths, in words 
which in their extraordinary combination of 
subtlety and plain speaking are more like the 
dialogue of Racine than anything else in litera¬ 
ture. 

Miss Compton-Burnett has conducted us so 
often through this mythical and yet real world, 
in which sophistication is allied to violence, 
wit to passion, convention to barbarism, that 
each time we start again we fear that its en¬ 
chantments may be dulled by repetition, for it is 
always this same route that we take and the 
same wonders that we sec, but in A Heritage 
and Its History she displays her astonishing gifts 
as freshly and as brilliantly as ever. Here we 
are again in that country house where the old are 
arrayed against the young and always seem 
younger than their children; where the sexes 
seem dangerously close to one another and all 
the more so because the call of blood mingles 
with the call of sex; where adultery, incest, parri¬ 
cide, sudden death, are normal incidents of 
family life, to be discussed over the luncheon 
table; where the butler, like a Greek chorus, 
understands more of what is happening than 
the actors in the drama; and where the drama 
plays itself out in an endless family dialogue 
whose artificiality is only equalled by the naked¬ 
ness of the motives it exposes. Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s characters have one skin less than those 
of ordinary life; they seem to have at least two 
less than Miss Hansford Johnson’s; and their 


appalling directness is only tolerable because Mj*s 
Compton-Burnett, by yet another of the para¬ 
doxes of her art, clothes it in a wit and humour 
which are both savage and uproariously funny. 

It is a tribute to her art that it would oe point¬ 
less to re-teil the plot of her story. It is once 
again a story of that eternal family in which 
the sons want to cut off the heads of their 
fathers and go to bed with their mothers, and 
no one could tell it as well as Miss Compton- 
Burnett. Ail one can say to those who already 
admire her is that this new variant of the story 
is as brilliant as any of its predecessors; and to 
those who have not yet read her novels that 
this latest one is as good an introduction as any 
to one of the most astonishing writers of our 
time. 

both the entertainment and the frissons of 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s novels are, for all their 
sophistication, like those our nurses gave us 
when they re-told for us stories that have 
charmed and frightened generations of children; 
with Herr Friedrich Diirrcnmatt in The Pledge 
we are back to more conventional and more 
mechanical methods of story-telling. Herr 
Diirrenmatt has acquired, both in nis own 
country and abroad, a considerable reputation 
as a novelist and as a playwright; London now 
has the opportunity of seeing nis The Marriage 
of Mr. Mississippi at the Arts Theatre. There is 
something of tne efficiency and effectiveness of 
a machine in Herr Diirrenmatt’s writing; every 
effect is calculated and strikes home with a pre¬ 
cision which makes one wonder whether, after 
all, so much calculation has not somewhere left 
something out of account. The effect aimed at, 
and indeed achieved, is to make us aware, with 
the greatest economy of means, of what is 
sinister, sordid, violent, and corrupt in what is 
known as the Western way of life; and yet again 
one has an uneasy feeling that Herr Durren- 
matt is more concerned to exploit this effect than 
to make us understand what makes it possible. 

In The Pledge a child has been murdered and 
raped, and an innocent man has been convicted 
of the crime. Inspector Matthai, who disagrees 
with the verdict, is driven to pursue his own in¬ 
vestigations into the case and his stubborn 
obsession with the crime, and the criminal, leads 
to the disintegration and ruin of his own char¬ 
acter. He is a Swiss Maigret (if such a contra¬ 
diction in terms is permissible) for whom the 
case goes sour, but he persists in his investiga¬ 
tions until, at a moment when his stubbornness, 
and his sacrifice of his own career, are about to 
be rewarded, he is cheated by one of those acci¬ 
dents of circumstance which are so hard to dis¬ 
tinguish from a Writer’s trick. The Pledge is 
impressive because of the skill and economy 
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with which it is written; but neither the story 
nor its telling really justifies the dark hints of 
deeper significance which they so tantalisingly 
offer us. 

Goronwy Rees 


Sitting on a Time-bomb 

Strategy for Survival. By Wayland Young. 

Penguin Special. 2s. 6d. 

ada u,” said Samuel Taylor Coleridge to 
a lady who had ventured some innocent 
remark to him, '‘1 accept your conclusion: now 
you must let me find the logic for it.” 

Many people, approaching the problem from 
quite different angles, have come increasingly 
in the last few years to doubt the wisdom of 
the British nuclear weapon programme, and to 
feel alarm at the spread of such capabilities, first 
to France and then to other nations. In ]une of 
this year the Labour Party put forward its pro¬ 
posal that Britain should take the lead in the 
formation of a non-nuclear club which would 
restrict nuclear weapons to the United States 
and Russia, as a first step towards nuclear dis¬ 
armament. The Labour Party’s proposal was in 
fact a somewhat desperate attempt to recon¬ 
cile the leadership’s determination to retain 
Britain’s position in nato with the spreading en¬ 
thusiasm for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
among the unions and the rank and file. In this 
book Wayland Young sets out, in the spirit of 
Coleridge, to find the logic for it—though his 
proposal is more extensive than Labour’s in that 
ne would refuse to permit American or Soviet 
bases on the soil of the club members. 

As every reader of Encounter knows, Way- 
land Young is a clear, honest, and lively writer 
who is not afraid to handle any subject from 
sitting on a fortune to sitting on a time-bomb. 
His starting point for this new foray is one that 
should command very wide agreement. 

In the whole field of strategy and armament 
it is clear that we are running risks incommen¬ 
surate with our main purpose, which is to pre¬ 
vent a Russian domination. 

The book has two central chapters, one on 
current strategies and one on possible alterna¬ 
tives. In the first he begins by belabouring one 
dying and one dead horse—"massive retalia¬ 
tion" and “limited nuclear war.” A strategy of 
pure deterrence is now, as he points out, not 
a strategy at all, and in this he is at one with 
all but a handful of writers and planners here 
and in Washington. But he makes no attempt 


to explore the extreme difficulties that will con¬ 
front the West in maintaining, in the missile 
age, that minimum element of deterrence which 
is essential to a flexible and stable defensive 
posture. He then dismisses the strategy of 
limited nuclear war for very sound reasons, 
since it was an ephemeral idea developed far 
beyond its capabilities at a time, three or four 
years ago, when technological development 
seemed to make it a feasible alternative and 
before its appalling disadvantages had become 
apparent. He has some sound things to say on 
the dangers of escalation f .rom any use of 
nuclear weapons. But like Henry Kissinger, he 
makes the mistake of predicating the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of such a strategy on 
the most unlikely case—war in Western Europe, 
where escalation would obviously occur auto¬ 
matically—without examining whether it may 
be necessary to maintain a capability for limited 
nuclear war as a deterrent to diplomatic black¬ 
mail or local incursion on nato’s flanks. Then 
with considerable courage for an old Alder- 
maston man, he points out the danger of un¬ 
conditional nuclear disarmament on the part of 
Britain, and the extent to which it would col¬ 
lapse the whole structure of Western security in 
Northern Europe, and leaves his readers to face 
up to the problem of an expansion of conven¬ 
tional forces. 

In examining international policies, Mr. 
Young first dismisses the French contention 
(which is a post hoc justification of a decision 
taken for quite other reasons) that international 
security will be increased when more countries 
have their own independent means of deter¬ 
rence. He is equally scathing of a tightening of 
the nato alliance, though here again he is guilty 
of setting up an Aunt Sally in order to knock 
it down, for he equates the concept of “inter¬ 
dependence” with the setting up of a supra¬ 
national military authority in nato —an idea 
which I have never heard seriously propounded 
elsewhere. He confuses the integration of mili¬ 
tary planning and production with the opera¬ 
tional control of integrated forces in the remote 
emergency of a surprise attack, and throws in 
for good measure the remarkable assertion that 
“the more closely you integrate a military 
alliance the more difficult does disarmament 
become.” How would he feel, as Gromyko, if 
he had to negotiate with a loose alliance? He 
would also give the untutored reader the impres¬ 
sion that Cniang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee 
are members of nato. The mistakes of fact and 
nomenclature are, in this section as elsewhere 
in the book, too numerous to inflict upon the 
reader. 

All this is by W*ay of a launching-pad for 
the idea of the Non-Nuclear Club. Mr. Young 
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feels that the Labour Party proposal is inade¬ 
quate. Since it does not preclude the siting of 
American bomber bases or missiles on the soil 
of Britain or other club member, it would lead 
back to their being armed with nuclear weapons 
by the Americans even if they had renounced 
manufacture and independent possession. For 
him, the only safe formula is one whereby the 
members could renounce not only manufacture, 
but the stationing of bases and the use of these 
weapons. In other words, the American nuclear 
deterrent would be withdrawn entirely to 
American soil. He docs recognise the obvious 
defect of this suggestion, namely, that Europe 
would be under the dominance of Soviet short- 
range missiles and nuclear armed ground forces, 
and would seek to overcome this by permitting 
the stationing of a tactical nuclear armed Ameri¬ 
can force in Europe with the specific guarantee 
that these weapons are never to be used first. 

There is perhaps not much point at present 
in arguing which is the sounder formula; my 
own preference is strongly for that of the Labour 
Party over Mr. Young’s by reason of the in¬ 
herent instability and dangers of a world balance 
of power based on ICBMs stationed 5,000 miles 
apart, as compared (on present evidence at least) 
with greater dependability of the IRBMs, which 
means bases on this side of the Atlantic. My 


main feeling about this courageous and some¬ 
times illuminating book is that Mr. Young has 
misconceived the argument for the Non-Nuclear 
Club. Instead of basing it on strategic considera¬ 
tions which he has only rather superficially 
mastered, he would have made a much greater 
impact if he had enquired what were the 
motives that made first Britain and then France 
decide to join the nuclear club. He would then 
have seen that the argument turned not only on 
strategic but on political and economic consider¬ 
ations, factors of prestige, influence in Washing¬ 
ton, commercial and scientific considerations, 
and many others only secondarily connected 
with the Russian threat. It is only when these 
considerations have been met that the policy can 
be reversed. On strategic grounds alone, some 
of his arguments could be turned against him: 
for instance, the real element of suicidal risk 
that is creeping into the nuclear balance of 
power does not derive from a number of 
countries possessing nuclear weapons so much 
as from the way in which missile and electronic 
progress is undermining all the warning'and 
other safeguards of the great powers. On econo¬ 
mic grounds alone—let alone wider considera¬ 
tions of Britain’s true size in the world, of her 
relations with Africa and Asia, of the desir¬ 
ability of enabling Russia and America to 
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negotiate bilaterally, of the enormous advantage 
of assisting Russia to deny nuclear weapons to 
China—the case for a non-nuclear club may 
be a very strong one. It is a pity that Mr. Young 
has laid himself open to being defeated in detail 
by the obscurantists through giving batde on 
the wrong ground. 

Alastair Buchan 


India’s Lost Fuehrer 

The Springing Tiger. By Hugh Toye. Cassell. 
25s. 

I n India, village huts, tiny shops, wholesale 
go-downs, middle-class tenements, are decor¬ 
ated with cheap lithographs of the gods, old 
calendars, stilted photographs of ancestors, 
patron saints, clumsy portraits of national 
leaders. Even the poorest of the poor has a por¬ 
trait of Mahatma Gandhi, an image of Hanu- 
man the Monkey God, or Krishna playing the 
flute, and, if there is money left over, a portrait 
of Netaji. 

Netaji—Subhas Chandra Bose, the aborted 
Fuehrer of India—stands, a hero of legend, frozen 
at attention in his high leather boots, military 
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cap cocked over dark-rimmed spectacles, bulging 
eyes, and a big head. There are more lithographs 
of Netaji than of Nehru in the countryside. Had, 
Netaji lived, Nehru would have had to fight 
for the leadership of India. The Congress Party 
would have supported Nehru, but Bengal ana 
the countryside might have backed Netaji. 
Nehru has been lucky; India has been luckier 
still. 

Indefatigable, a practical and unscrupulous 
organiser of genius, Subhas Chandra Bose had 
the gift of facing opposition whatever the cost. 
“I am an extremist,” he used to say; he once 
wrote to his brother, ‘‘I am not a shopkeeper, I 
do not bargain” (this was a dig at the Mahatma's 
technique and origin). Whereas Nehru loved 
India with the patient love of a gardener, Sub¬ 
has Bose loved India with the furious hatred of 
a lover. He could not wait. Those who were not 
with him were knaves and fools, like Gandhi: 
“an old useless piece of furniture" who refused 
to realise that “no real change in history has 
ever been achieved by discussion.” Had Bose 
had his way India would have been ruled by a 
dictator; not like Pakistan—General Ayub Khan 
is a product of Sandhurst and proud of it—but 
like a mixture of Hitler’s Germany, Trujillo’s 
Dominican Republic, and Stalin’s Russia. “India 
suffers from so many political ills that only a 
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ruthless dictator can cure her... India .needs a 
Rental Pasha.** Subhas Bose saw himself as 
Attaturk; posterity may look at him less kindly. 

Mr. Toye’s book suffers from a certain lack 
of co-ordination and vividness. The characters 
seldom come to life, the batdes always remain 
hazy. Perhaps the author is too near and too 
remote from his subject, too honest to give way 
to his own feelings, too dependent on second¬ 
hand material. Yet, The Springing Tiger is a 
valuable compendium of scattered data. The 
author, swaying between distaste and admira¬ 
tion, strikes a fair balance, letting facts rather 
than emotions speak. 

Gifted, sensitive, obstinate, selfish, young 
Bose intrigues and sometimes conquers. As a 
youth he runs away from home to contemplate 
in the Himalayas. As a young man, stirred by 
Gandhi’s call to “boycott British institutions,’’ 
he resigns from the Indian Civil Service, a real 
sacrifice, and enters politics to become almost at 
once the idol of Bengal. It is no accident that 
Bose was a Bengali; he combines the frustra¬ 
tions, the exhilarations, the mysticism, and the 
materialism of Bengal into an explosive mix¬ 
ture; like Bengal, he is quick-tempered, violent, 
artistic, self-absorbed, with a quasi-psychopathic 
need to win recognition. “If only they would 
abuse us 1 ” He could ; not stand Britain’s studied 
silence. Terrorism tempted Bose the student. 
Congress ideology repelled Bose the man. When 
he realised that he could not defeat Gandhi in 
the Congress, he revolted, formed the “Forward 
Bloc,” and looked for support outside India. It is 
no accident that support came from Hitler’s 
Berlin. Nazism provided a pattern for boosting 
Aryan Indian self-respect against British “white- 
skins”; Germanic precision, by its contrast with 
Bengali sloppiness, attracted Bose who smarted 
at the British classification of his own people as 
“non-martial.” He wanted to prove that Ben¬ 
galis could be as disciplined as Panzer Divisions. 

During his exile in Germany Bose’s character 
began to deteriorate; his idealism remained, but 
the fleshpots grew, and with them deceit. His 
lack of humility gradually drove him to wrong 
means. His vision of himself as India’s Fuehrer 
—Netaji means Fuehrer—made him conceal his 
love and marriage with Emile Schenkl (just as 
Hitler concealed his marriage with Eva Braun). 

I have met men who were intimates of Bose in 
Burma and whom he had repeatedly assured he 
would never marry because India was his bride. 

One finds it difficult to admire a man who lies 
to further his own legend, who names a regi¬ 
ment after himself, who celebrates annually a 


week in his own honour, and whose only com* 
ment on the Japanese surrender was: “Well, 
don’t you see that we are the only people who 
have not surrendered?’’ Bose’s habit of going 
to the Ramkrishna Mission to meditate on the 
Gita while Indians were being tortured by the 
Japanese is reminiscent of Hitler’s tears over a 
Brandenburg Concerto. 

Misjudgment is damning in a politician, defeat 
fatal in a commander. Netaji misjudged, and 
was beaten. He hated the British so much that 
he could not see that Independence was coming, 
even in August 1945. His hatred made him dis¬ 
count the impact of Russia’s and America’s entry 
into the War, and he stubbornly clutched to the 
belief that Japanese victory meant “freedom 
from colonialism," despite all the evidence in 
Burma and Malaya. 

Bose’s memory has survived these mistakes. 
He was not all wind or ego. He had the gift of 
stirring people; he was an admirable organiser, 
no detail was too trifling for him, and his capa¬ 
city to improvise was great. His courage was 
Spartan, whether travelling for eighteen weeks 
in a submarine, or facing death. And when he 
could rise above his own ambition and pre¬ 
judices, he had some historical perception. He 
believed that the alliance between Russia and 
the West would not outlast the war: “Soviet 
Russia may prove a greater nuisance to British 
and American imperialism than Germany 
was.. . .” And he had often said that the British 
Commonwealth must develop into an associa¬ 
tion of free nations or disintegrate. 

Why does Netaji’s memory live on so vividly 
in India that the other day, almost fourteen 
years after his death, rumours of his impending 
return from Russia once more circulated in the 
press? In Bengal, Bose is the one “great leader,” 
a symbol of vitality. But in Gujerat, in Andhra, 
or Bihar, in all those little huts where Netaji’s 
faded, fly-specked uniform presides over the 
evening meal, there is a more subtle explanation. 
Pacifism does not come naturally to a people. 
Gandhi forced India to choose non-violence to 
fight the British; Bose made another choice, and 
that somehow reassures people that they took 
Gandhi’s path from wisdom, and not cowardice. 

Mr. Toye’s book adds to one’s understanding 
of Bose’s legend. But one often disagrees. He 
sees in Bose “all that went wrong between 
Britain and India,” and he says that “the pre¬ 
sent aloofness of India from the West followed 
naturally and inevitably....” Bose was typical 
of Bengal, not of India. And there is no aloof¬ 
ness between India and the West, unless, per¬ 
haps, Mr. Toye expects India to further our 
interests rather than her own. 

Taya Zinkitt 



FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


Letter from Berlin 

I w a s arrested, with Wolfgang Harich and Bern* 
hard Steinbcrger, on an unpleasant November 
evening in 1956, and it was on an equally un¬ 
pleasant November evening (November 28th, 1958) 
that I left the East German prison of Bautzen. 

But a shadow lay over my release. I did not 
know whether I was to be really free since my 
discharge did not take place in the normal manner. 
Two days before the end of my sentence, in the 
late afternoon (not in the morning), I was suddenly 
given my civilian clothes and the prison barber was 
instructed to give me a quick shave. The whole 
procedure was very odd. In die Governor’s room 
my wedding ring and watch were given back to 
me, but no discharge papers. I asked about this, but 
received no reply, and I began to have terrible 
forebodings. Was I really going to be set free? One 
thing was quite clear. My release would be too 
early for Walter Ulbricht and his chief public 
prosecutor Melsheimer. 1 had been sentenced 
to "only” two years. Were they now regretting 
this? Did I “know too much" to be allowed the 
chance of escaping to the West? The Deutsche 
Demokratische Republic would certainly not col¬ 
lapse if I revealed what I knew. Still: I could tell 
the story of a trial that had taken place in the 
Russian Zone on the old Stalinist lines at a time 
when such trials had ceased to take place in Moscow. 
I could confirm that “the Harich group” who had 
been found guilty were not Western-inspired 
“agents" or “conspirators," but intellectuals who 
were merely trying to introduce Khrushchev’s new 
“line” in the East German Party, the S.E.D., when 
Ulbricht, Melsheimer, and the others were still reck¬ 
oning on the victory of Molotov over Khrushchev. 

In fact when the gates of Bautzen prison were 
opened I was met not by my wife but by a member 
of the Staatssicherheitsdicnst (S.S.D.), whom I knew 
by the name of Franke. Three weeks previously he 
had come to Bautzen to discuss my future with me. 
He wanted to help me settle down again. I was 
to be given another chance “to prove myself." The 
past was to be forgotten. He tried to make every¬ 
thing seem so humane in the State Security Service. 
But there was a cold and calculating purpose. I was 


this is the first authentic account we have 
of the so-called "Harich conspiracy" in 
Eastern Germany at the time 0} the revolu¬ 
tionary events in Poland and Hungary. 
Manfred Hertwig, a young dozent fO* 
philosophib, was arrested and sentenced to¬ 
gether with Wolfgang Harich, and has only 
recently made his way to the West. 


to be given a well-paid position in the Aufbau 
Verlag (which was a centre of the anti-Ulbricht 
opposition of 1956) or a post in another similar 
cultural establishment—provided I agreed to act as 
a spy. It was even hinted that the post of Chefle^tor 
(with a monthly salary of 1,500 East-marks) for¬ 
merly held by Wolfgang Harish, who had been 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, had only been 
filled provisionally. I, “tne agent,” “the conspira¬ 
tor,” “the enemy of the workers’ and peasants’ 
State,” was suddenly to become a confidant of the 
Ministry of State Security. I was to spy on my like- 
minded friends in the Aufbau Verlag and inform 
against other personal acquaintances. 

The amazingly frank reason which the S.S.D. 
official Franke gave for the great trust which was 
to be reposed in me so suddenly was: “People will 
speak openly to you—they will confide in you. . . .” 

The whole East German tragedy of Central Ger¬ 
many lies in that sentence. Is Ulbricht not always 
boasting about the “great confidence" which the 
workers and intellectuals have in him and his 
policies? And had we not been described only two 
years previously as "miserable creatures cut off 
from the people”? 

A t the prison gates there was Franke and not my 
. wife. I was very agitated but was careful not 
to betray my feelings. However, there was no Black 
Maria waiting, but a brand-new Wartburg limou¬ 
sine. I got in, followed by Franke and the 
chauffeur. Franke wanted to buy some flowers but 
the shops were already shut. We stopped in the 
ancient and historic market-place of Bautzen which 
I was now seeing for the first time. Franke and the 
chauffeur took me into a restaurant, and there was 
my wife sitting at one of the tables. The flowers 
which Franke had wanted to buy were intended 
for her. So I was free after all. There was to be a 
small celebration, a sumptuous meal, at the expense 
of the S.S.D., but unfortunately my prison ailments 
prevented me enjoying any of the food and drink. 

Afterwards my wife and I were driven to Berlin, 
and there I was given my discharge papers. I had 
ben released two days before my term was up, as 
“a future collaborator,” I was to be allowed to 
spend my tenth wedding anniversary with my wife. 

What was I to do? My ailments grew worse 
immediately after release from prison, and I told 
the S.S.D. that I should first have to become quite 
well again before taking up a settled post in the 
autumn. Meanwhile I was given some free-lance 
work in the Aufbau firm. The S.S.D. had even 
developed great hopes for my wife who is a senior 
physician at the Charite Hospital. We were given 
an exceptionally comfortable new house—our “key 
money” was only two-years’ imprisonment. After 
we had moved, I was required to introduce my 
sister, who was studying in Jena, to the S.S.D. 

There was a special reason why I stayed on in 
East Berlin during the summer of 1959 in spite 
of the increasing police pressure. I knew that the 
relatives of other victims of the Harich case had 
submitted petitions fo£ clemency, and I hoped that 
the fact of my having remained in East Berlin might 
have a favourable influence. The hope was in vain: 
they were all rejected. They included two partieu- 
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lariy tragic cases which illustrate East German 
rusuce under Hilde Benjamin and Mdsheimer. 
Walter Janka, the former head of the Aufbau pub¬ 
lishing firm (he was the chief defendant in the 
second Harich trial in the summer of 1957) is now 
so seriously ill that the prison doctors do not expect 
him to live out the three remaining years of his 
sentence. The second case is that of Bernhard 
Steinberger who had already been arrested by the 
S.S.D. in 1948 (then it was under Bcria's control) 
and sentenced to fifteen years' hard-labour for “con¬ 
tact with the Hungarian traitor, Rajk." He spent 
seven years of his sentence in the Siberian camp of 
Vorkuta; his wife, a Hungarian, was also detained 
in Hungary during the same period. The innocence 
of both Rajk and Steinberger has been admitted 
by the Central Committee. In spite of this, Stein¬ 
berger was arrested soon after his return home from 
Siberia, and his previous conviction at the trial was 
listed as another count against him. 

When I heard that the petitions for clemency for 
the other accused had been rejected there was no 
further reason for me to stay. 

T he events that had led in November 1956 to 
the arrest of our group of “intellectual conspira¬ 
tors” were prompted by the criticism of Stalin at 
the 201I1 Party Congress. Needless to say, there had 
been pent-up opposition against the policy of the 
pro-Stalin Communists among all classes of the 
population, and this opposition was as old as the 
regime itself. But the rebellion of both the intelli¬ 
gentsia and the masses, which took place in 1956 
throughout the Eastern bloc, was the immediate 
outcome of the news from Moscow. 

In February 1956, a few days before the Congress 
began, I spoke to leading members of the Institute 
of Social Sciences of the S.E.D.’s Central Commit¬ 
tee. “There will be big surprises in Moscow,” they 
said. “Fundamental changes are about to take place. 
Things cannot go on as they are now.” This from 
otherwise quite orthodox party ideologists; they 
derived their prognosis from internal Moscow pub¬ 
lications which had been preparing the ground. But 
when I and the others waited for the decisive news 
from the Soviet Union in the East German Press, 
for the first time we had to get our information 
about important Party happenings in Moscow from 
the Western Press. All that the East German papers 
published was the general remarks made by 
Khrushchev and other speakers. Khrushchev’s 
criticism of Stalin’s terroristic methods only became 
known to us through the West German and West 
European Press and radio. 

Then, suddenly, free discussion spread as never 
before in Ulbricht’s State. I spoke to students, in¬ 
structors, scientists, intellectuals, inside and outside 
the Party, and I heard but one view: Ulbricht muss 
ivegl The man was one of Stalin’s most orthodox 
disciples in the whole Eastern bloc; for me, as for 
everyone else, the name Ulbricht stood for German 
Stalinism. When we said Ulbricht, we also meant 
Hilde Benjamin, Mdsheimer, the S.S.D., and all the 
evils of a rigime which was pretending to develop 
a socialist, humanist society. 

I knew Wolfgang Hanch quite well. We had 
become friends through my work for the philo¬ 


sophical journal of which he was editor-in-chief and 
also at the East Berlin University. We had berth 
been among those who had disagreed with the 
policy of the Party on a number of theoretical and 
practical questions. For a long time we had been 
“deviating from the line." 

In May 1956 Harich had travelled for ten day* 
through Poland, and then came into contact with a 
very active, democratically orientated anti-Stalin 
movement. He came back to Berlin full of enthusi¬ 
asm. “Manfred,” he said, “wc must really do some¬ 
thing ourselves to enable the Party to embark on a 
new democratic reform policy. Our Polish friends 
arc far ahead of us, and they arc disappointed that 
we have left Ulbricht so completely untouched....” 
Above all, we now saw new chances for German 
re unification. We knew that it would be impos¬ 
sible to solve the national problem unless the S.EJ >. 
regime was democratised. What could be done? 
There was opposition everywhere, even open opposi¬ 
tion. Until the autumn of 1956 the S.E.D. leader¬ 
ship was in a very marked state of paralysis. 
Ulbricht was clearly waiting to see the results of the 
struggle for power in Moscow. He felt insecure 
himself. It was now possible to express with im¬ 
punity the view that the recent Ulbricht line would 
nave to be changed. Whereas on the 17th of June 
(1953) the anti-Ulbricht opposition had given vent 
to its feeling in a spontaneous workers' rising, the 
new opposition was being sustained above all by 
doubt-ridden desperate intellectuals. The revolt of 
17th June was directed against intolerable economic 
burdens from which the masses of the people had 
been the worst sufferers. In 1956 the economic situa¬ 
tion had already improved somewhat, and it was 
now the intellectuals who were revolting against 
“the dictatorship of the mind.” 

Until the autumn of 1956 Ulbricht’s public utter¬ 
ances were very restrained. He normally contented 
himself with a formal reference to the criticism 
of Stalin; on a few occasions he tried to rebut the 
charge that he too had indulged in a “cult of per¬ 
sonality” by pointing out that he had regularly 
convened the Central Committee. But who could 
replace Ulbricht -was there "a German Gomulka”? 
Some suggested Schirdcwan, who had made a few 
unorthodox speeches and was regarded as a clever, 
gifted, and versatile tactician. Harich and I were, 
however, rather dubious about his real position. We 
were eager to win over Franz Dahlcm and Paul 
Merker as political leaders of the Opposition (both 
were “purged” members of the Politburo), and also 
the deposed party ideologist Fred Oelssner, For 
the time being the discussions continued without a 
leader. The opposition movement gradually spread 
to the Press, including the cultural weekly Sonntag, 
whose editors-in-chief Zogcr and Just had also beat 
under arrest. In the summer of 1956 Harich decided 
to try and bring all the opposition forces into a 
single focus, and he wrote down his Theses for the 
Further Development of Marxism,* his ideas of a 
comprehensive democratisation of politics, econo¬ 
mics, and culture in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 


•This text was translated by Sebastian Haffner 
for The Observer (March 17, 1957).—Ed. 
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H ow enviously we looked towards Poland I 
There things were apparently going better 
than with us. Georg Lukacs kept us informed 
about Hungary. (Hanch was a close friend of his, 
and considered himself ideologically his disciple.) 
We often spoke of Yugoslavia; we respected Tito 
because he had courageously resisted Stalin and had 
refused to hand his country over unconditionally; 
we hated Ulbricht because Moscow meant more to 
him than our own national problems. 

Gomulka came to power peacefully; the pro- 
Stalinist forces around Molotov had been unable 
to prevent his succession. In Hungary, on the other 
hand, the democratic anti-Stalin movement was 
developing into civil war. Wc were very much 
afraid of a similar development in Eastern Ger¬ 
many unless Ulbricht was removed. 

Having expressed his views to the Party group, 
Harich was then commissioned to formulate his 
proposals. It was suggested for possible adoption as 
a resolution in the Party monthly Einheit. 

One day in November I visited Harich and asked, 
“What’s going to happen? Do you see any chance 
of our soon being rid of Ulbricht?” Harich was 
optimistic. He told me in confidence that he had 
discussed the political situation at great length with 
an influential and highly-placed personality and that 
he hoped for help from this quarter. Later I learnt 
that Harich had expounded his ideas to the Soviet 
Ambassador Pushkin, in whom he had great confi¬ 
dence—because after a previous series of talks he 
had come to consider him a “political friend." As 
far as I know Pushkin, in fact, did nothing at all 
to steer the situation in the D.D.R. along the lines 
of the 20th Party Congress; he did inform Ulbricht 
of Harich's ideas and plans. In my own view, Push¬ 
kin was an orthodox Stalinist. 

On November 7th, Ulbricht invited Harich for a 
talk. Ulbricht, who had obviously been briefed by 
Pushkin, tried to extract more information. Harich 
told me afterwards, "Ulbricht wanted above all to 
know the names of people who shared our views. 
On the pretext of possibly convening a conference 
on ideological matters, I was asked to name people 
who ought to be invited. I kept silent. . , 

He also told me that "Ulbricht compared our 
views with those of the Petofi group in Hungary and 
branded them as counter-revolutionary. He has got 
the false idea that all disturbances in the Communist 
camp, especially in Poland and Hungary, are the 
product of a few muddle-headed intellectuals. . . .” 

Harich was particularly furious about Ulbricht’s 
argument that the criticisms expressed at the 20th 
Party Congress in Moscow did not apply to Eastern 
Germany since the same mistakes had not been 
made here. “Ulbricht has nothing in common with 
the policy of the 20th Party Congress.” After this 
talk with the First Secretary of the S.E.D., Harich 
took the view that “we must not capitulate now— 
we must continue to pursue our aims." 

Before submitting his proposals to his colleagues 
in the Aufbau house, he wanted to discuss them 
with me and with the economist, Bernhard Stein- 
berger, whom I had introduced to him. On Novem¬ 
ber 22nd, the three of us met at Harich's house to 
discuss proposals for reform which had been duly 
set down in writing, on behalf of a group of the 


Party. (In the indictment and judgment this 22nd 
of November was construed as a day of conspiracy,) 

We considered the following problems as in need 
of immediate solution: the removal of those mem¬ 
bers of the Party leadership and State machine 
who were chiefly responsible for the consistent 
application of the Stalin line to the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic; the restoration of democracy within 
the Party; the transformation of the so-called 
VoUykammer into a democratic parliament; the 
restoration of legal security; the dissolution of the 
State Security Service; the democratisation of cul¬ 
tural life; the decentralisation of the economic life; 
the dissolution of superfluous ministries; reorganisa¬ 
tion of the planning machinery; a new approach to 
the middle classes; the cessation of compulsory 
collectivisation. 

At the time we felt that a legal opposition to 
Ulbricht was possible without clashing with the 
Party. A few days later, when Molotov had risen 
to the position of Minister for State Control, we 
began to feel differently. 

Steinberger, who had only just come back from 
Siberia, drew our attention to the possibility of 
police reprisals and suggested that we shouldn’t 
talk "too openly”; Harich’s telephone was already 
being tapped. In the indictment and judgment this 
vague precautionary measure, a natural thing in 
any dictatorship, was represented as indicating "a 
high degree of conspiracy." And Melsheimer cried 
out in court: “These proposals, of Steinberger’s 
which were accepted by Harich and Hertwig show 
quite clearly that the accused arc conspirators!” 

A week later, Ulbricht ordered the arrest of 
Harich, myself, and several other friends. Why 
were the intellectuals chosen as the victims? After 
all, our views were shared in the Politburo by 
Schirdewan, Oelssner, Selbmann, Wollweber, and 
others. The reason lay in the struggle for power 
that was going on in Moscow at the time. Ulbricht 
was not clear whose line would be victorious, 
though he hoped that Molotov would come out 
on top. For the time being, he was being very 
cautious. Melsheimer was more open. When he in¬ 
terrogated me in private shortly before the trial, he 
said cynically: “You counted on Khrushchev and 
realised too late that Molotov is the man. . . ." 

In the autumn of 1956 Ulbricht did not yet dare 
to touch members of the Politburo. Since I know 
that certain high members of the Party apparatus 
were far more involved than we, I take it that 
Ulbricht had decided as a matter of principle not 
to make any arrests of higher-ups. Harich was a 
perfect target. His name and intellectual activities 
were well known but he occupied no position of 
influence in the Party. 

It was only a year later when I learned in prison 
of the purge or “the Schirdewan group” that I 
realised that Ulbricht now felt strong enough to 
eliminate the more dangerous opposition in the 
Politburo. 

A s p o a my trial, I am afraid there is nothing 
. exciting to record. All the trials that have 
taken place under Ulbffcht’s dictatorship have been 
lacking in “sensations." The guilt of the accused 
is taken for granted before the trial begins, and the 
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vHiole thing is Theater, and schlcchtes Theater at 
that. In the three days preceding die trial our police 
interrogators had instructed us repeatedly that we 
could say of course “anything we liked” in court, 
but if we said exactly what was in the depositions 
the sentence would be "considerably less severe." 

We were led into court through a dense police 
cordon. The public was conspicuous by its absence. 
I recognised all the S.S.D. officials with whom I had 
come into contact since my arrest, including even 
the barber. There were also a few Communist jour¬ 
nalists and a few Party delegates. I caught sight of 
three well-known personalities: the actress Helene 
Weigel (the widow of Bert Brecht), the novelist 
Anna Seghers, and the writer Willi Bredel. They 
were there “by no accident,” but to take “intel¬ 
lectual notice” of the danger we represented to the 
State. The main idea of the trial was, in fact, to 
intimidate the rebellious intelligentsia. 

The court had before it the depositions and other 
personal documents which we had been forced to 
produce, and the whole procedure merely consisted 
in our having to repeat all over again everything 
recorded in these documents. As soon as we 
deviated from them or halted, the chairman inter¬ 
vened. Melsheimer had already read out the whole 
of the indictment, and it was all read out again 
in the judgment. Thus a handful of "observers” 
were no doubt “fully convinced” of our guilt. 

Do such trials really help Ulbricht? He still has 
to combat our ideas of a democratic way to social¬ 
ism. When I came out of prison, most of my friends 
shook my hand in an especially friendly way and 
expressed intense distresl at the fate of the Harich 
group. Ulbricht has since 1956 been able to re¬ 
consolidate his own position and the Party organisa¬ 
tion, but the outlook of the East-German masses 
has not changed: the yearning is more intense 
than ever for democratic reforms. 


N o w in the West I am constantly being asked 
about “the situation of the intellectuals” in 
the Russian Zone of Germany. Behind many of the 
questions seem to be a number of serious miscon¬ 
ceptions. For example: ‘The intellectuals are selling 
themselves to the Communists for high salaries.” 
This notion seems to me to be quite wrong-minded. 
Can the fifteen million Germans in East Central 
Germany simply pack their bags and move to the 
West? No, they cannot. Even the “normal” flow 
of people direedy endangered by the Ulbricht 
regime is no easy problem for the Federal Re¬ 
public. Is it possible for the entire intelligentsia 
to desert? 

What I am trying to suggest is the very simple 
point that the great mass of the population, includ¬ 
ing the intellectuals, have to fit themselves into the 
system somehow; they have to live with it and in it. 

Two examples from my personal experience may 
serve to illustrate the situation in the year 1959, 
after fourteen years of Communist dictatorship. 

Two weeks after my release from prison I was 
visited bv an old acquaintance from Leipzig. He 
had studied languages and philosophy, took his 
doctorate, and embarked on an academic career. 


For a time he was a member of the Party but 
“failed to satisfy the requirements.” He was not a 
consistent supporter of the policy and ideology of 
Ulbricht's party, and he haa the courage to break 
by announcing his resignation. But one of the 
peculiarities of the SJ5.U. is that it is possible to 
join the Party but not possible to resign. He was 
expelled. That meant the end of his academic 
career. He is now unemployed: his wife supports 
the family, he does the housework. 

My friend said, “Manfred, two years in prison, 
not to mention solitary confinement, are hard. But 
I would be prepared to accept them.” I asked why? 
“Don’t you see?” he said. “You can go to the West 
and they will trust you, you will have a chance to 
use your professional knowledge, you will be able 
to live and keep yourself above water. I would be 
satisfied with a teaching post in the loneliest village 
in the Federal Republic but 1 shan’t get it. I am not 
being persecuted by the State Security Service; my 
life is not in danger; I have no reason to apply 
for admittance as a refugee. Yet I cannot live here 
any longer. . . .” 

That is what it has come to now, I thought. 
People envy me because I have been in prison. . . . 

In Thuringia I met a former fellow-student of 
my wife. He is now the head of a department in 
a university hospital. He is a gifted, hard-working 
scientist, but is not, however, a member of the 
Party. For several years he was an Assistentarzt. 
On one first of May he decided to join in the march 
for “Peace and Socialism.” His presence was noted 
by the cadre department. A doctor outside the 
Party taking part in the May Day procession—a 
thing like that is noticed. A point in his favour. 
I)r. B. also does some trade union work, what is 
called "social work in a mass organisation.” The 
May Day procession and the social work were the 
reasons why Dr. B. became the head of a depart¬ 
ment. 

Since then Dr. B. has been trying to make 
further “progress”; the motives are mixed—he 
deserves a promotion, he loves his work, admittedly 
a touch of vanity comes into it as well. He wants to 
“achieve something in life," but who would criticise 
him for that? The post of senior physician has 
been vacant for a long time now. He will never 
get it. The cadre department is reserving it for a 
member of the Party. “Should I apply for member¬ 
ship of the Party?” he asked me. I thought of the 
acute shortage of doctors due to so many having 
fled from the Zone, and I said, "Perhaps you will 
be lucky enough to be able to avoid taking this 
step." 

If it were only a matter of deferring plans and 
aspirations for a mere two or thre years—but four¬ 
teen years have already gone by since one dictator¬ 
ship was superseded by another in Mitteldcutsch- 
land. Who knows when democratic conditions will 
ever be established there? It may be a long tune— 
ten years, twenty years. Then the young Com¬ 
munists of the Freie Deutsche Jugend will be Ailing 
all the important posts. And the Dr. B.’s? What 
price integiity? 

Manfred Hertwig 

\ 
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P.E.N. “ Jails and Jamborees ” 

Thb piece entitled "fails and Jamborees" in From 
the Other Shore (your issue of September) which 
refers to this year’s Annual Congress of Interna¬ 
tional P.E.N. held in Frankfurt, and the decisions 
taken there in regard to the Hungarian P.E.N. 
Centre, is both inaccurate and misleading. 

The decision to suspend the Hungarian Centre 
was not taken at the Tokyo Congress in September, 
1957. It was decided in Tokyo to instruct the 
General Secretary to pursue an investigation into 
the conduct of the Hungarian Centre; that part of 
the Writcrs-in-exile Centre’s resolution which asked 
for suspension was rejected. 

Messrs. Bdloni and Ronai came to London in 
April 1958 to have talks with the then International 
President of P.E.N., Andr£ Chamson, and myself, 
at our pressing invitation. It will be seen, therefore, 
that these talks were not preliminary to Tokyo but 
followed the initial stages of the investigation, and 
the appointment by the International Executive 
Committee in March, 1958 (not “late in 1958”) of 
the Committee of Five—which in addition to M. 
Chamson and myself, included Victor van Vries- 
land, President of the Netherlands Centre; Richard 
Friedenthal, Vice-President of the Bundesrepublik 
Centre; and Aziz Ahmad, Secretary of the Pakistan 
Centre—empowered to continue the investigation, 
and to take the decision to suspend the Centre if 
this proved to be the right course. 

M. Chamson and I reported on our interview 
with Boldni and Ronai and the Committee of Five 
decided to suspend the Hungarian Centre and 
promulgated its decision after meeting in Paris 
early in May 1958. 

Your contributor’s misrepresentation of the 
sequence and dating of events suggests at best 
muddled thinking. Indeed, one suspects a desire, 
conscious or unconscious, to convey a false picture. 
Certainly the gibe that the Committee of Five in¬ 
dulged in " realpolitil(‘ is false. And nothing could 
be further from the truth than that the Frankfurt 
Congress endorsed the decision to raise the suspen¬ 
sion “amidst festive chit-chat along Rhine and 
Main.” 

You, Sir, Mr. Tweedledum—or is it Mr. Tweedle- 
dee?—attended the Frankfurt Congress as a Guest 
of Honour. It would perhaps not be an overstate¬ 
ment to say that in the matter of “Jamborees,” if 
that is what serious international gatherings of 
creative artists need to be called, you arc, yourself, 
more experienced than most. While you were not 
present at the long and concentrated meeting of 
the International Executive Committee, you 
attended, and intervened at, the Business Session of 
the full Congress the next day, and must, I feel, 
have been fully aware that everyone taking part 
in the discussion was as serious and concerned as 
you were. 


You must know that die re-admission of tlfe 
Hungarian Centre was not “unconditional,” neither 
was it a “surrender.” The Hungarian representa¬ 
tives, Boldni, Gcryblyes, and Kery, promised to 
press their government to release the imprisoned 
writers in Budapest, and to make known, through 
their literary journals, the text of the telegram sent, 
over the names of Andri Chamson, Alberto 
Moravia, Erich Kaestner, and myself, to the Hun¬ 
garian Government pleading for an act of clemency 
“at the moment when the Hungarian P.E.N. 
Centre recovers its membership of International 
P.E.N., particularly in relation to Tibor Divf and 
Gyula Hay. # 

P.E.N., as you yourself know, Sir, has a good 
record in helping refugees and in doing what can 
be done, through organised protests for imprisoned 
writers, victims of tyranny, Communist or Fascist. 
P.E.N. has not been idle these past three years on 
behalf of Hungarians, as George Paloczy-Horvath 
and Paul Ignotus and their colleagues well know. 
That the Hungarian Government has seen fit to 
refuse the appeal of the Frankfurt Congress has 
saddened and disappointed many, but it may not 
be without significance that it has at last, long last, 
been induced to reply by telegram to a representa¬ 
tion from P.E.N. 

I have already asked the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment what is meant in their telegram by the words 
“at present your request cannot be fulfilled,” and 
what arc “the proper conditipns” which would 
allow of an “act of grace.’’ Further, I have written 
to the re-admitted Hungarian Centre asking for 
evidence of implementation of their delegates’ 
promises. The Centre’s executive can hardly 
imagine that without such evidence International 
P.E.N. will be content to leave matters as they are. 

Finally, your contributor’s rhetorical question as 
to whether or not “high literary life in the West” 
(whatever that may mean) can no longer tell the 
difference between Jails and Jamborees, seems to me 
sad evidence of a mind engrossed in scoring jour¬ 
nalistic points. He must know that no one in¬ 
volved in this distressing and exhausting matter is 
concerned to play “at international affairs as if they 
were calculating card-up-the-slecve diplomats.” 

We in P.E.N. are deeply involved, as we always 
have been, on behalf of writers everywhere, and 
we shall continue to be so involved acting in good 
faith, doing what appears right for us to do. 

David Carver 

Cntra! Suntarj, 

Glebe House, intinuiiuui p.ti.N. 

London 

[Stephen Spender comments on this letter in 
From a Diary, p. 58.] 


“ Exile in London ” 

In your August issue Paul Ignotus, in his article 
Exile in London , describes the B.B.C.’s wartime 
broadcasts to Hungary as “atrocious” and he 
accuses them of “dullness.” I cannot quarrel with 
his views in his vocation as a self-appointed critic, 
but they do not coincide with those of the listeners 
who, before the Rakosi rigime came to power, 
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were able to communicate with the West, gpd of 
the many Hungarians who have visited or fled to 
the West since then. The true picture is perhaps 
better portrayed in a tribute broadcast by Budapest 
Radio on Friday, November 14th, 1947, on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of the B.B.C. This 
broadcast remarked: 

Every Hungarian is fully aware what the Hun¬ 
garian Service of London Radio has meant for 
them in the last years of the war. From trans¬ 
mission to transmission Beethoven's Fifth Sym¬ 
phony found an echo in all Hungarian Radio 
receivers. The BBC's short-wave European Ser¬ 
vice has rendered immeasurable service during 
the war. . . . Hungarian Radio listeners now 
wish, with love and gratitude, that the 
British Broadcasting Corporation should con¬ 
tinue triumphantly on this road towards its 
golden jubilee. 

I regret the allusion of Mr. Ignotus to the prin¬ 
cipal Commentator of the Hungarian Service in 
the early years of the war, for there is plenty of 
evidence from other sources that this speaker, with 
his sympathy for Hungary and his knowledge of 
Hungarian, was deeply appreciated by Hungarian 
listeners of all political allegiances. 

James Monahan 

Controiltr European Services 

BBC, Bush House 
London 

[Paul Ignotus writes: I am glad to endorse the 
tribute paid by the Budapest radio to. the BBC. 
1 rather thinly ! wrote it myself. We all had friends 
amongst the Hungarian leaders of the 7945-47 
coalition period, and I got them several times to 
issue statements in the endeavour to save what could 
be saved of the spirit of the wartime alliance. More 
important, the tribute was well deserved. The B.B.C. 
news service was excellent, and its including Hun¬ 
garian broadcasts was a blessing. My criticism of 
the broadcasts made by a well-\nown scholar and 
Friend of Hungary, is that they were directed too 
much to the friends of Admiral Horthy and that 
they did not address socialists, liberals, or conserva¬ 
tives out of sympathy with that regime. I have no 
doubt that h’S love of Hungary found him a sym¬ 
pathetic audience. But, for example, the German 
language services of the B.B.C. were listened to by 
many German-speaking Hungarians for the excite¬ 
ment of the ideas of freedom and social progress 
which they communicated to all classes of people .] 


“ Humanism ” in Africa 

The number of conferences which have taken place 
in Africa or concerning African affairs in the past 
few years has been steadily increasing, but has not 
yet reached saturation point. Conferences in Cairo, 
Tunis, Accra, Senegal, largely inspired by Africans 
themselves; cultural conferences in New York, 
Tashkent, London, Paris, Rome—all these have 
given platform to whatever there is of “the African 
Personality” and have pointed out the difference 
in outlook and thought between the British and 
French African. 


Herbert Passin [Encountm, September] noticed 
this Tividly in Ibadan. The difference appeared to 
him to be the one between “Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb.” Writing about another 
conference, Thomas Hodgkin, an Oxford authority 
on African affairs, goes even further back and sees 
it as “the difference between Descartes and Hume.” 
But Aim6 C^saire’s Nigritude and Nkrumab’s 
African Personality insist on an underlying unity. 
Whilst it is clear that the difference goes beyond 
language, it is not clear how long it will last in the 
future of independent African states. The realisa¬ 
tion of this difference by Africans themselves and 
the increasing efforts being made to remove them 
(as at the Continuation Committee in Lorn 6 , Togo- 
land) shows that it is a difference which will and 
can be removed. After all, it is less than two genera¬ 
tions old in the majority of cases. 

The question of “Federation” dates further back 
than the post-war era. About thirty years ago there 
was formed the National Congress of British West 
Africa, largely inspired by British-educated profes¬ 
sional Africans; but the move towards unitary 
governments of different territories has been chiefly 
the product of American-educated or-influenced 
ones. Azikwe started in Nigeria his nation-wide 
N.C.N.C. party; Nkrumah went further and has 
never flagged in his ambition for a “United States 
of Africa”; he has initiated conferences to this end 
and he struck a decisive step forward with the 
Ghana-Guinca union. Tubman of Liberia has come 
forward with his idea of the looser Associated States 
of Africa. The French Africans, on the other hand, 
have started to see economic survival also in 
Federation—the Mali Federation of the territories 
of Senegal and the Sudan ("Honi Soit qui Mali 
Tense," ns opponents say), and the loose economic 
union between Ivory Coast, Niger, and Upper 
Volta all within the French Community or de 
Gaulle. 

These criss-cross linkages are seeking to undo the 
Treaty of Berlin in the 1870s which divided Africa 
into European spheres of influence; or, again, one 
might say this treaty gave the impetus which broke 
the internecine strife of Africa and has prepared it 
to forge a stronger and present unity. 

Herbert Passin envisages the future with an 
optimism unusual but pleasing in commentators on 
African affairs. There are points, however, where 
there may have been a tendency to oversimplifica¬ 
tion. To represent the Oni of Ifc (pronounced 
Eefay) as being representative of chieftainship in 
British Africa is to take Bertrand Russell as repre¬ 
sentative of the intellectual standard of the British 
aristocracy. The Oni Aderemi of Ifc is so outstand¬ 
ing in ability, intelligence, and diplomacy that he 
would be looked up to as leader by any political 
party in power in Yorubaland. In general, however, 
it may be said that the battle between chiefs and 
politicians is over and the victory, except in 
Northern Nigeria, appears to have gone to the 
latter. The former hold power by virtue of their 
spiritual position, and increasingly more important, 
by non-interference in party politics. The title of 
“Chief in the British territories seems curiously to 
have followed the British pattern of enervating the 
power but retaining the cachet of the name. Thua, 
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as a politician in Britain may be given the title of 
Viscount Newmarket with little power if any in 
that city except birth or property nearby, so a 
Nigerian politician may, in his home town in the 
sometimes remote provinces, be given an honorary 
chieftaincy as a reward for making good, ana 
secondarily, to impress title-conscious Europeans 
and Americans. 

The r 61 e of the opposition is seen differently by 
those who have power and those who have not. No 
government in tne world ever goes to the electorate 
because it thinks its power is too strong and the 
opposition too weak for the democratic process. 
That this amount of saintliness is expected of 
Africans may be the perfection inexperienced 
teachers expect of their favourite pupils. The views 
held by African governments of their oppositions 
vary from the Dahomian M. Adandc’s fear of 
"happiness leaking away if the holes in the jar are 
not stopped by all hands," through that of Ghana, 
worried by an armed revolt, to that of the imper¬ 
turbable President Tubman of Liberia, whose com¬ 
ment on his Presidential victory of over 180,000 
votes to his opponent’s 24 was: “... we believe in¬ 
herently in a two-party system of government... 
on the other hand when the people have approved 
the policies and trends of an administration . . . 
they have refused to organise an opposition." It is 
clear from all this why there is such an air of 
hysterical desperation amongst some Opposition 
pc. rical parties in Africa. Tne nearest thing to a 
two-party system as it is understood in Britain and 
America, is in the House of Representatives in 
Ibadan. 

The dilemma of the African-educated riite is 
how to try and lead the masses in the direction of 
Western democracy, but the present African £lite 
cannot be said to be truly representative. They arc 
too imbued with foreign ideas, and most of the 
buttress of the present political system is imported. 
There are not many able ones to think out a 
political philosophy (as the Ibadan Conference was 
trying to do), and they are too busy governing or 
opposing. The next generation (affected but not 
immersed in European thought) may have a more 
decisive influence. They are beginning to arise. 
The chief danger with them is arrogance; but this 
gives them the courage of the recruit who has not 
been into battle before. They are the people whose 
disregard for the stern, admonitory editorials of 
the London Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
or Le Monde is so complete as to be positively awe¬ 
inspiring. 

It is so easily assumed by the outside world that 
"native” graduates of the Sorbonne, Columbia, 
Oxford, the British Inns of Court, the London 
School of Economics, and Sandhurst, are the 
natural heirs in Africa and Asia to rulership vacated 
by the British and French. Even militant Singapore 
seems to have surrendered to a Cambridge double 
first. But I wonder if these leaders are not like 
wartime politicians and generals whom the people 
may after some time, perversely, want to oust. 

In optimistic moments Herbert Passin’s sure¬ 
footed gradation of a country from Colonialism to 
a Nature Economy seems inevitable. But one cannot 
help pausing to think sometimes what life-will 


be like under the successors of Nehru, Nlcrumah, 
Azikwc, and Awolowo, in fifteen years’ time. At 
least these leaders believe in Western democracy. 
But they learnt most of it abroad. Is there enough 
of it embedded in their counties to transmit 5? 
Probably, yes. However, it seems to me that if 
Europe and America really believe in democracy 
their duty to new countries is not to stand aside, 
and either criticise loftily or watch expectantly, 
but to move forward actively and infiltrate these 
countries with their ideas of humanism as pas¬ 
sionately as the 19th-century missionary and 20th- 
century Communist have done and are doing with 
their own beliefs. 

Abioseh Nicol 


Sierra Leone 


Cannibals? 

Your October issue seems unusually anthropo¬ 
phagous. On the back page, you advertise a book 
called Eating People is Wrong. I shied off that only 
to And a sentence by my friend Miss Nancy Mitford 
which begins: "There is a standing order for fifty 
luncheons at the inn: while they (the Germans) cat 
the Leader. ..." 

Perhaps she is on to something. Is there going 
to be a fashionable Cannibalistic Movement? 

Osbert Sitwell 

London 


Shakespeare in Stratford 

It would be a pity if Robert Brustein’s grimly 
amusing account of productions of Shakespeare in 
the U.S.A. [Encounter, September] should lead 
to complacency about productions in England. 
What he says about Stratford (Conn.) might almost 
have been written about Stratford (Eng.). The 
Memorial Theatre contrives to attract crowds from 
all over the world—at Shakespeare’s expense—and 
one hears members of the audience express sur¬ 
prise at not having been bored. 

As at Stratford (Conn.) we have a stage domi¬ 
nated by machines (e.g., a farm-cart piled with 
wheat to illustrate “ripeness is all" and a huge 
and expensive machine for shooting arrows in tne 
battle Shakespeare was careful to omit from his 
script). We have some of the best actors and 
actresses in the world, often tragically miscast. It 
is difficult to imagine anyone less suited to die part 
of Lear than Mr. Laughton, or less suited to 
Desdemona than Miss Mary Ure. There is a hor¬ 
rible mixture of styles. In the Dream Theseus was 
not in the same millennium as Helena, Herraia, 
and their boy-friends. The meaning of four out 
of the five plays this season was buried "under a 
ton of gimmicks”—an asthmadc Doge, a drunken 
Regan, the guying of Shakespeare’s supposedly 
feeble rhymes, a spectacular assassination of 
Coriolanus (in an owerwise fine production), a 
storm-scene in King Lear minus a storm, a Bottom 
without an ass’s head. The order of the lines was 
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altered, some speeches being .given to the wrong 
characters. One well-known and, indeed, excellent 
actor spoke his whole part without ever dropping 
into the verse rhythm, and without once stressing 
the right word. Such persistence in error could 
hot have been accidental. 

How could Dr. Guthrie, who has often given us 
productions faithful to the spirit of the text, bring 
himself to ruin All't Well ? 


The Memorial Theatre is our nearest approach 
to a National Theatre, but there have been few 
productions in recent seasons which have not been 
based on the assumption that Shakespeare is an 
indifferent dramatist who can only be made palat¬ 
able to modern audiences by adaptation. When will 
our producers learn—as they might learn from a 
production like Sir John Gielgud’s Much Ado— 
that Shakespeare’s plays are most effective when 
they are given in an unadulterated form? This is 
not the complaint of an academic who prefers 
the study to the stage: it echoes the feelings of 
thousands of people who go to Stratford each year 
expecting to see Shakespeare because they happen 
to like ms plays, and come away each year feeling 
that they nave been cheated by clever producers 
who are too sophisticated to believe that anyone 
really wants to see a “straight” performance of such 
childish plays. 

If producers don’t like Shakespeare, why can’t 
they produce something else? 

Kenneth Muii 

Birkenhead, 

Cheshire 


B.B.C. 

Mr. Henry Fairlie in his article on the B.B.C. in 
the August number of Encounter suggested that 
the Press is a less poisonous purveyor of news than 
the B.B.C., and that it was infinitely preferable to 
read the Daily Herald where things are so "plainly 
represented” than to switch on the B.B.C. news 
bulletin at one o’clock. Did it ever occur to him 
that many people do both—and often very profit¬ 
ably? 

For a regular reader of a newspaper the B.B.C. 
is not a lion in sheep’s clothing or a mere 
obsequious bastion of tne Establishment. It has 
very often the advantage for what it is worth of 
getting in first with the news. 

Mary Poole 

Lytham, Lanes 


Barxun , Berlioz , Brahms 

Aimex-vous Brahms. . . ? Sir Charles Snow should 
not give away which of the two cultures he belongs 
to so easily—Barzun wrote a life of Berlioz not 
Brahms. 

D. L. Simms 


“Keeping it Dark” 

In re David Thomson’s comment [Encounter, 
November] on my article: The United States 
manage virtually without a closed period for public 
records; and their foreign policy is not markedly 
worse than that of others. “Politicians and diplo¬ 
mats and civil servants” ought to feel the people 
breathing down the back of their necks; and ought 
to he glad to feel it too. 

A. J. P. Taylor 

Magdalen College, 

Oxford 


Interesting 


Do you ever vet things lot elementary correctness? 
I mean, does (e.g.) Goronwy Rees (Encounter, 
October, 'The Teen-age Thing," p. 73, next-to-last 
sentence) have to write “disinterested" when 
he means “uninterested" ? 


Ijondon 


John Wain 


[Goronwy Rees writes: Mr. Wain's remark is not 
uninteresting. / wrote disinterested becausf ul 
meant disinterested, which means having no profit 
or advantage to gain, and politicians arc dis¬ 
interested in teen-agers because they haven't any 
votes. If l had said uninterested / should have 
meant something different, and l think something 
which was either false or meaningless. But it’s nice 
to be given the benefit of close reading by experts 
like John Wain, even when they're wrong.] 


Til IMltJ Shin Peit Offin Ttqetrti encouktu, m common wilt olhr 
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AUTHORS 


James Morris writes'. “Was born in 1926, and 
nave been writing hard since childhood. Educated 
at Lancing and Christ Church, Oxford, soldiered 
in Italy and the Middle East, and later worked 
for the Arab News Agency in Cairo. Spent 
five years on the Times, including year on a 
Commonwealth Fellowship in America, represent¬ 
ing it on Sir John Hunt's Everest expedition, and 
as Middle East Correspondent. Have worked since 
1956 intermittently for the Guardian, and now 
spend six months of the year as a foreign corre¬ 
spondent for that obliging paper, and six writing 
for myself. Have written six books— Coast to Coast 
(about America), Sultan in Oman (about a journey 
in Arabia), The Market of Seleukja (about the 
Middle-East), Coronation Everest, South African 
Winter, and The Hashemite Kings. Am just finish¬ 
ing one on Venice, called Venice. Enthusiasms in¬ 
clude cats, ships, and Admiral “Jackie’* Fisher. 
Am married, have two sons, and want to buy a 
house in Wiltshire.” 

Miss C. V. Wedgwood writes: “Although 1 have 
been a publisher's reader (with Jonathan Cape), a 
literary editor ( Time and Tide), and judge of 
various literary prizes, I am a historian by taste 
and training. I was educated unconventionally and 
travelled a good deal, acquiring an insatiable taste 
for the visual arts. On leaving Oxford I embarked 
almost at once with astonishing industry and even 
more astonishing impertinence, on a full-size his¬ 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War (recently Penguin- 
ised). Since then I have written mostly on the 
English 17th century, The King’s Peace, The King’s 
War, etc. I have been since 1952 a member of me 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, where 
most of my books get written. . . ." 

Russell Warren Howe, who is living now in 
Nigeria, after his recent expulsion from Ghana (see 
Encounter, June and September), writes: “George 
Padmore died in hospital in London on Septem¬ 
ber 23rd, a few weeks after my article (now 
revised) was written. He had been flown from 
Accra for emergency treatment. ... I remember 
him saying, only a few months ago, The great 
roblem facing Africa is not liberation any more, 
ut efficiency.’ George played a leading rfile in 
solving the first problem. It is up to the continent 
he helped to emancipate to solve the second.” 

Terence Prittie writes: “Born 1913, in London. 
Son of fifth Lord Dunalley. Brought up in Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland. Educated Cheam School, 
Stowe School, Christ Church, Oxford. Served in 
war with the Rifle Brigade (M.B.E., mention in 
despatches). Taken prisoner Calais, 1940. . . . 
Entered journalism as reporter on London staff of 
the Manchester Guardian, with view to being 
trained as future Sports Editor, February 1940. 
Previous journalistic experience nil, as had 
worked pre-war with Childs Bank, and on the 
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Stock Exchange. Cricket Correspondent, May-. 
September, 1940. Correspondent in Germany since 
October, 1946, first in Berlin and therein Bonn.,.. 
German correspondent for the Atlantic Monthly 
and the New Republic. Have broadcast for past six. 
years for BBC, Third Programme. Books published 
include Escape to Freedom (war-time escapes). 
Mainly Middlesex, Lancashire Hotpot , (cricket), 
and a Short History of Middlesex Cric\et. . . . 
Recreations: philately and wine. Married (two 
sons). Politics: left-wing Conservative (but not a 
Liberal)_” 

Marguerite Yourcenar, daughter of a French 
father and Belgian mother, was born in Brussels. 
She has travelled widely, with long stays in Italy, 
Central Europe, and Greece, and now resides in 
the U.S. (on the island of Mt. Desert, off the coast 
of Northern Maine). . . . Her works (all written in 
French) include six novels, two volumes of short 
stories, two of essays, and three volumes of trans¬ 
lations (Virginia Woolf, The Waves; Henry James, 
What Maisie Knew; Constantine Cavafis, Poems); 
a play, Electro, was presented in Paris in 1954. Her 
Memoirs of Hadrian, a Book Society Choice; 
apeared in 1955; her Notebooks on the writing of 
this historical novel was published in the Anchor 
Review. A novel of the Baltic struggle of 1919- 
1920, Coup de Grdce, came out in 1957. 

Anthony Sampson (as he writes of himself) com¬ 
bines uneasily the job of gossip with writing books 
about Africa—or, as one reader complained, “a 
baroque interest in power with “a radical interest in 
Africa." He began nis journalistic career as Editor 
of the African magazine Drum in Johannesburg. 
Since then he has become progressively more 
junior, from assistant-to-the-Editor of The Observer 
to gossip-writer and hack. His third book, 
Commonsense About Africa (a kind of poor man's 
Gunther) will be published by Gollancz soon. . . . 
Westminster School, the Navy, and Christ Church, 
Oxford, left him with an apathetic conservatism, 
which wobbled increasing during four years in 
Africa, and finally collapsed after Suez and 
Devlin. 

Anatole Shub is an assistant editor to the New 
York monthly, Commentary. . . . Kenneth Young 
is on the staff of the Daily Telegraph. . . . Willard 
Thorp is a professor of literature at Princeton 
University. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are 
at *j Haymarket, London, S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply coupons 
should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot be 
returned. For subscription details please seepage 1. 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker &. Warburg 
Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.i, for the 
Congress tor Cultural Freedom, 104 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris 8, France, president op the exbc- 
uttvb committee : Denis de Rougemoot. sec ret art- 
general -. Nicolas Nabokov. 

- The views expressed in the pagts of Encounter or* to be 
attributed to the writers, not to the sponsors 
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Its time you savoured the 
deep contentment of 

GALLAHER’S 

RICH DARK 
HONEYDEW 

a bleed of floe tobaccos... sweet smoking... long lasting... 

... so happily contrived that it will grow In your affection. 

5'1 PER OZ 

(ROUND 1C IS) 

10 '- PER 2 OZ 


FLAKE 

OR RUBBED OUT 


( jALI AUER'S 
RICH DARK 
HONf.YDI-.W 

RUBBfO OKI 


New Reprinted in New Revindmd Enlarged SecondEdition 

THE MEANING AND 
PURPOSE OF ART 

or 

The Making of Life 

ARTHUR R. HOWELL 

(1881-1956) 



Fully illustrated in colourand monochrome. 
This Important Book on Aesthetic Philoso¬ 
phy was originally published in 1945 , and 
reprinted three times. The author then 
made very considerable revisions and addi¬ 
tions, and there are additional illustrations. 
This book has had the honour of being 
accepted for the London County Council 
for use in Schools and inclusion in the 
Teachers’ Library. 

A. ZWEMMER, LTD. 

21s. Od. 
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H. \ It WAS, you may 

B»- ' remember, a case of 

Banker’s Reference in reverse-when the 
lady wishing to open a bank account was 
asked for a reference and answered indig¬ 
nantly, “ Since I’ll be trusting you with my 
money, how about you giving me one l” 

If we at Lloyds Bank are ever faced with 
that logical lady we shall be ready for her - 


with assurances. For instance, that a million 
or more Lloyds customers can’t be wrong. 
That her money in our bank will be well and 
truly safe. That our staff are pledged to 
secrecy in respect of all customers’ affairs. 
That, as everyone knows, money in the 
purse is soon spent, but money in the bank 
mounts up - and is there when you really 
need it. 


The fact la, you really can’t do without a banking account 
these days-and the cost of a personal account is purely nominal 
-why not call at our nearest branch and open one now? 

Lloyds Bank Limited 
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“A lethal social satirist, bang up to the minute in his preoccttp^ti ^ : ^ !^- 
equipped with a generous ration of both intellect and wit, 
the arrival of a brilliant beginner.” Peter Green, Bookman. ^**f*g; 
a brilliant cutting-out raid, and more than just a funny book,ludicroi»l^ 
funny as it is. It is both tough ?nd sensitive, and it is a reaUy imporg 
first novel J. D. Scott, Sunday Times. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE NAGY AFFAIR 

Facts. Documents. Comments. The aim of this book is to bring the 
truth to light and is not a plea for Imre Nagy and the friends who were 
condemned with him. The editors have admirably succeeded m that aim 
to be objective and have produced a valuable, addition to works of con*, 
temporary history. PREFACE BY ALBERT CAMUS. 35s, 

Vicky 

VICKY’S WORLD 

The world’s leaders as emphatically they do not see themselves. The plc& 


of Vichy’s recent inimitable cartoons. 
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R. C. Scriven 

the year of the PHOENIX 

* and other poems 

Most of the Sixty poems in the present volume have appeared in Ptmck 
during the past eight years. The author has been art critic, reviewer and, 
regular contributor to The Observer ahdjhas written many radio 









